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TO  THE  READER. 

This  being  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  of  "  Thk  Journal  of 
Prison  Disciplini  aitd  Philanthropt,"  some  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Society  in  relation  to  the  change  from  a  "Quarterly"  to  an  '*  Annual" 
may  be  looked  for  here.    We  may,  therefore,  just  say,  that  the  ground 
upon  which  the  change  was  proposed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  finally 
resulted,  will  be  found  to  be  fiilly  set  forth  in  the  latter  part  of  thf 
"  Report*'^  which  is  the  first  and  principal  article  in  the  present  numbf 
This  Report  occupies  so  much  space,  that  the  "  Editorial  Board"  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  include  in  the  present  issue  much  addit* 
matter. 
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REPORT. 


The  Editorial  Board,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
assigned  them,  have  prepared  the  following  ^^  Annual 
Report,"  which  they  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Society 
for  its  adoption : 

Introduction. — This  being  the  first  time  that  an  Annual 
Report  has  become  a  part  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
"  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,"  it  seems  a  fitting  occasion  to  take  a 
wider  range  than  is  generally  done  in  the  preparation  of 
such  papers ;  and  especially  does  it  seem  proper  to  bring 
into  view  the  origin  of  the  Society — the  motives  which 
prompted  its  organization,  and  some  of  the  labors  in 
which  it  has  been  engaged  since  its  establishment,  with 
the  fruit  of  those  labors.  It  will  be  seen  that  being 
but  little  known  in  the  community,  is  not  because  it  has 
been  without  vitality  during  its  existence  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  century,  but  because  it  has  steadily 
pursued  its  benevolent  course,  quietly  and  unostentatious- 
ly, not  proclaiming  its  doings,  or  coming  out  before  the 
public,  excepting  at  such  times  as  the  accomplishment  of 
some  object  of  special  importance  required  it. 

Before  proceeding  in  the  narration,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  the  examination  into  the  history  of  the  Society 
during  its  earlier  period,  has  been  facilitated  by  referring 
to  a  pamphlet  which  it  published  about  three  years  since, 
containing  a  sketch  of  its  principal  transactions  from  its 
prigin  to  that  time. 


Origin  and  Organization. — It  appears  that  on  the  2d 
day  of  February,  1776,  a  Society  of  a  kindred  character 
was  organized  in  this  city,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting  Distressed  Prisoners," 
which,  though  not  identical  with  ours,  was  imbued  with 
a  good  measure  of  the  same  spirit,  and  may  be  fairly 
viewed  as  a  forerunner.     It  embraced  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  day, 
and  immediately  commenced  to  carry  out  its  benevolent 
purposes,  and  extended  relief  to  many  prisoners ;  but  in 
September  of  the  following  year,  the  British  army  en- 
tered the  city  and  took  possession  of  the  jail,  which 
caused  a  dissolution  of  the  Society,  after  an  existence  of 
nineteen  months.     The  troubles  resulting  from  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  prevented  any  further  organized  action 
in  the  same  direction  for  a  number  of  years.     But  finally 
peace  having  been  restored,  and  public  attention  having 
been  again  called  t^  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  to 
the  many  abuses  which  existed,  not  only  in  the  manner 
of  administering  the  penal  laws,  but  also  from  a  want 
of  proper  statutory  enactments — a  number  of  benevolent 
citizens  assembled  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1787,  and 
agreed  to  form  themselves  into  an  Association   to  be 
called  "The   Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons."     This  meeting  was  attended 
by  twenty-five  persons,  and  was  composed  of  men  emi- 
nent in  the  community  for  their  general  position,  and 
their  enlarged  Christian  benevolence;   and,  with  those 
who  came  into  the  arrangement  immediately  afterwards 
as  original  members,  embraced  several  who,  through  a 
continued  career  of  virtue  and  usefulness,  attained  to  a 
good  old  age  before  they  were  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
and  were  consequently  personally  known  to,  and  their 
memory  is  pleasantly  cherished  by,  many  of  those  stil} 


active  in  the  Society ;  and  it  may  be  said,  as  regards 
their  example,  that,  "  though  dead,  they  yet  speak."  A 
few  of  those  who  were  longest  spared  to  continue  their 
useful  services  to  their  fellow  men,  were  William  White, 
(Bishop)  Thomas  Wistar,  Zachariah  Poulson,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  Thomas  Harrison,  Dr.  Samuel  Powell  Grif- 
fitts,  Isaac  Parrish,  William  Rogers,  Jacob  Shoemaker, 
Thomas  Rogers,  Tench  Coxe,  Charles  Marshall,  and  Jo- 
seph James. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  the  organization,  and  the 
basis  of  the  action  contemplated,  can  hardly  be  better 
set  forth  than  by  here  introducing  the  simple,  but  elo- 
quent preamble  to  the  Constitution : — "  When  we  consi- 
der that  the  obligations  of  benevolence,  which  are  found- 
ed on  the  example  and  precepts  of  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  not  cancelled  by  the  follies  or  crimes  of  our 
fellow  creatures ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  miseries 
which,  penury,  hunger,  cold,  unnecessary  severity,  un- 
wholesome apartments,  and  guilt  (the  usual  attendants 
of  prisons)  involve  with  them,  it  becomes  us  to  extend 
our  compassion  to  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  those  miseries.  By  the  aid  of  humanity,  their 
undue  and  illegal  sufferings  may  be  prevented ;  the  links 
which  should  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  together 
under  all  circumstances,  be  preserved  unbroken;  and 
such  degrees  and  modes  of  punishment  may  be  discover- 
ed and  suggested,  as  may,  instead  of  continuing  habits 
of  vice,  become  the  means  of  restoring  our  fellow  crea- 
tures to  virtue  and  happiness." 

The  principles  thus  enunciated  at  the  outset,  have  con- 
trolled the  plans  and  efforts  of  tjie  Society  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  time,  and  their  truth  and  value 
have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  large  experience. 

The  late  venerable  William  White  (Protestant  Episco- 


pal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese)  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1836,  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  community  with  regard 
to  this  worthy  man,  was  beautifully  expressed  in  an 
editorial  notice  published  in  one  of  our  daily  newspa- 
pers, shortly  after  his  decease,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — "  If  he  went  forth,  age  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  affectionate  respect,  and  children  rose  up  and 
called  him  blessed." 

Abuses  in  Prisons. — In  the  year  1773,  John  Howard, 
emphatically  called  "the  Philanthropist,"  entered  on  his 
course  of  self-sacrificing,  and  almost  unprecedented  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  humanity,  particularly  as  con- 
nected with  Prisons  and  Penal  Institutions  generally. 
In  the  course  of  his  examination  into  the  condition  of 
these  Institutions,  which  he  did  by  personal  visits  to 
most  of  them,  not  only  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
but  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe — 
he  discovered  that  some  of  the  penal  laws  in  force  were 
80  erroneous  in  principle,  and  so  evil  and  oppressive  in 
their  practical  operation,  that  he  was  convinced  they 
ought  to  be  either  wholly  repealed,  or  so  amended  as  to 
rid  them  of  their  obnoxious  features;  and  also  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  salutary  legal  enactments,  regulat- 
ing the  manner  of  construction  and  arrangement  of  build- 
ings for  Prison  purposes,  and  establishing  rules  for  their 
management  when  occupied.  And  in  the  Prisons  he 
saw  such  an  amount  of  abuse  in  their  administration, 
and  of  misery  on  the  part  of  those  in  confinement  in 
them,  as  often  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  him.  Many 
of  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed,  and  facts  he  ascer- 
tained, were  truly  heart-sickening.  A  few  of  which  may 
here  be  briefly  noticed.     Speaking  of  the  dungeons  in 


the  ConciergeriG  in  Paris,  he  says,  they  "are  totally 
dark,  and  beyond  imagination  horrid  and  dreadfuls 
Poor  creatures  are  confined  in  them  for  weeks — for 
months  together."  In  another  of  the  Paris  Prisons  he 
states  "  that  there  are  eight  dungeons  which  open  into 
dark  passages.  In  four  of  these,  10  feet  8  inches  by  6 
feet  8  inches,  I  saw  sixteen  prisoners,  two  in  irons,  and 
all  lying  upon  straw."  In  the  course  of  his  account  of 
the  condition  of  things  at  Liege,  in  Belgium,  he  says : 
"  The  dungeons  in  the  new  Prison  are  abodes  of  misery 
still  more  shocking;  and  confinement  in  them  so  over- 
powers human  nature,  as  sometimes  irrecoverably  to 
take  away  their  senses.  I  heard  the  cries  of  the  dis- 
tracted as  I  went  down  to  them.  One  woman,  however, 
I  saw,  who  (as  I  was  told)  had  sustained  this  horrid 
confinement  forty-seven  years,  without  becoming  dis- 
tracted. The  cries  of  the  sufferers  in  the  torture 
chamber  may  be  heard  by  passengers  without,  and 
guards  are  placed  to  prevent  them  stopping  and  listen- 
ing. A  physician  and  surgeon  always  attend  when 
the  torture  is  applied ;  and  on  a  signal  given  by  a  bell, 
the  gaoler  brings  in  wine,  vinegar,  and  water,  to  prevent 
the  sufferers  from  expiring.  '  The  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  crueV  " 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  then  condition  of  a  few 
of  the  prisons  in  England,  where  we  might  have  hoped  to 
find  a  better  state  of  things.  Of  Cheshire  County  Gaol, 
at  Chester,  he  says :  '*  Under  the  pope's  kitchen  is  a  dark 
passage,  24  feet  by  9 ;  the  descent  to  it  is  by  twenty-one 
steps  from  the  court.  No  window;  not  a  breath  of  fresh 
air;  only  two  apertures  (lately  made),  with  grates  in  the 
ceiling,  into  the  pope's  kitchen  above.  On  one  side  of  it 
are  six  cells  {stalb),  each  about  7i  feet  by  three,  with  a 
barrack  bedstead,  and  an  aperture  over  the  door,  about 
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8  inches  by  4.  In  each  of  these  are  locked  up  at  night 
sometimes  three  or  four  felons." 

"In  many  gaols,  and  most  bridewells,  there  is  no 
allowance  of  bedding  or  straw  for  prisoners  to  sleep 
on,  and  if  by  any  means  they  get  a  little,  it  is  not 
changed  for  months  together,  so  that  it  is  offensive  and 
almost  worn  to  dust.  Some  lie  upon  rags,  some  upon 
the  bare  floor." 

In  the  County  Gaol  at  Carlisle, — ^in  one  room,  he 
states, — "  I  saw  three  men  and  four  women  lodged  to- 
gether." 

In  the  County  Gaol  at  Glocester,  "  there  is  no  sepa- 

tion  of  the  women The  licentious  intercourse  of 

the  sexes  is  shocking  to  decency  and  humanity.  Many 
children  are  born  in  this  gaol."  Many  similar  instances 
of  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  virtue  and  decency  are 
recorded  by  him. 

Etnl  of  Association. — Howard  early  became  sensible  of 
the  great  evil  of  associating  together  prisoners  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  grades  of  criminality,  and  frequently 
deplored  its  corrupting  influences  upon  the  young  and 
less  hardened  and  practised  in  the  ways  of  crime;  and 
he  remarked  that  even  debtors,  when  associated  with 
the  felons  (as  they  frequently  were),  soon  became 
equally  depraved  with  the  worst  of  the  criminals.  See- 
ing this,  he  urged  separation,  at  night,  as  essential^  and 
at  aU  times  as  desirable;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
matured  any  plan  of  thorough  separation,  by  which 
alone  these  influences  could  be  effectually  guarded 
against. 

Beside  from  the  first,  communicating  freely  the  wrongs 
which  he  discovered,  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge,  in 
the  year  1777  he  published,  in  a  large  volume,  his 
*^  State  of  the  Prisons."     Thus  the  world  was  put  in 


possession  of  facts,  many  of  them  of  so  horrible  a  cha- 
racter as  to  awaken  an  intense  interest,  and  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  benevolent  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of 
such  wrongs,  many  of  whom  were  really  not  guilty  of 
crimes  to  warrant  their  incarceration;  and  even  when 
guilty,  they  were  still  human  beings,  objects  of  divine 
mercy,  and  though  they  had  by  their  conduct  forfeited 
their  liberty, — ^if  the  makers  of  the  laws,  and  those 
appointed  to  administer  them,  did  not  feel  the  force  of 
the  Christian  obligation,  to  endeavor  to  promote  their 
reform  and  to  care  for  their  souls, — it  was  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  common  impulses  of  humanity 
would  have  prompted  to  extend  to  them  at  least  as 
much  kindness  and  bodily  comfort,  as  are  admitted  to  be 
due  to  the  "beasts  that  perish." 

Projyijd  action  for  relief. — By  the  year  1787,  therefore, 
society  generally  throughout  the  civilized  world  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  reform,  and  legislators  were  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  and  favorably  consider,  propositions  to 
enact  laws,  adapted  to  a  wiser  and  more  humane  policy, 
and  consequently  our  Society  was  organized  at  a.  time 
peculiarly  favorable  for  the  beneficent  labors  it  contem- 
plated; and  as  an  evidence  of  the  promptness  with 
which  these  labors  were  commenced  and  practically 
carried  out,  for  the  relief  of  unjust  suffering,  it  may  be 
noted,  that  at  the  very  first  meeting,  information  being 
received  through  a  member,  that  although  an  order  had 
been  issued  three  days  before  from  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council,  that  a  person  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  but  had  been  pardoned,  should  be  released  from 
his  irons, — they  still  remained  on  him, — the  subject  was 
referred  to  an  appropriate  committee,  who  took  instant 
and  successful  measures  to  relieve  the  prisoner  from  his 
fetters,  and  effect  his  discharge  from  confinement. 
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Early  eantributian  to  the  cause. — As  a  very  gratifying 
practical  endorsement  and  encouragement,  received  by 
the  young  Society,  just  one  year  after  its  establishment, 
it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  John  Dickinson  and 
wife,  then  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  (but  previously  of 
Pennsylvania),  by  deed,  dated  in  May,  1788,  after 
reciting  the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  expressing 
their  desire  to  promote  its  benevolent  designs,  granted 
to  the  Institution  some  yearly  ground  rents,  issuing  out 
of  premises  in  Philadelphia,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings  (838 f)  per  annum,  which 
sum  (though  not  in  its  original  form),  still  contributes 
that  much  towards  meeting  our  annual  expenditures. 
Several  other  benevolent  individuals  have,  at  different 
periods  since,  contributed  liberally  towards  our  funds^ 
both  by  bequest  and  donation. 

Considerations  in  relation  to  Penal  System. — There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Society,  when  it  first 
entered  on  its  benevolent  labors,  contemplated  directing 
its  efforts  towards  the  introduction  of  any  new  system, 
or  effecting  any  general  change  in  the  then  prevailing 
principles  of  prison  discipline;  but  as  their  arrangements 
for  securing  efficient  and  comprehensive  action  within 
their  own  body  embraced  from  the  outset,  a  standing 
committee  to  visit  the  prisons  and  prisoners,  they  not 
only  carefully  examined  and  considered  the  provisions 
of  the  penal  laws,  but  they  had  full  opportunity  of 
observing  their  practical  operation  upon  the  prisoners, 
and  also  of  judging  whether  the  gaols  were  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  adapt  them  to  their  proper  purposes. 
On  entering  the  prisons,  the  Committee  saw  in  close 
association  those  of  the  various  ages,  from  the  compara- 
tively far  advanced  in  life,  down  to  mere  children ;  and 
from  those  loiig  practised  and  utterly  hardened  in  crime,^ 
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down  to  such  as  had  made  their  first  serioas  misstep, 
which  may  have  been  more  from  want  of  thought  than 
from  actual  depravity  of  heart,  and  they  soon  became 
convinced,  that  if  the  community  desired  the  spread  of 
vice  and  wickedness,  they  here  had  schools  admirably 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  Exactly  in  accordance  with 
their  conviction  of  what  must  be  the  result  of  this  state 
of  things,  crimes  were  found  to  increase  in  number  and 
boldness,  and  this  association  of  convicts  was  apparently 
the  only  adequate  cause  which  could  be  assigned  for  it. 
"This  being  the  evil  (to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
'Sketch'  referred  to),  separation  was  the  obvious  re- 
medy ;  and  on  this,  therefore,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  they 
ultimately  fixed,  as  the  grand  point  to  be  aimed  at. 
Thenceforth,  separation  and  employment  were  felt  to  be 
the  cardinal  features  of  convict  discipline;  and  even  at 
that  day  it  was  maintained,  that  though  the  structures 
which  this  principle  demanded,  might  be  somewhat  more 
expensive  in  the  outset,  they  would,  nevertheless,  in  the 
end,  pay  for  themselves  with  large  interest.  In  saving 
in  police  force;  in  the  avoidance  of  conspiracies  and 
insurrections;  in  the  dispensing  with  violent  and  ex- 
citing modes  of  punishment ;  in  the  power  to  adapt  the 
means  of  improvement  and  reformation  to  individual 
character  and  circumstances ;  in  the  exemption  of  the 
discharged  prisoner  from  recognition  by  prison  acquaint- 
ances; and  in  the  moral  and  disciplinary  virtue  of  seclu- 
sion in  itself  considered,  were  to  be  found  a  generous 
compensation  for  any  extraordinary  outlay." 

Former  severity  of  the  Penal  Code. — ^According  to  the 
penal  code  existing  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  American  Revolution,  nearly  a  score  of 
crimes  were  subject  to  capital  punishment.  In  1794, 
just  eighteen  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence,  it  was  ordained  that  murder  in  the  first  degree 
should  be  the  only  crime  punishable  with  death, — ^a 
transformation  truly  remarkable,  as  being  accomplished 
in  so  short  a  time. 

Many  other  features  of  the  old  code  and  its  adminis- 
tration would,  in  these  days,  be  considered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  be  highly  barbarous;  such  as  exposing  the 
offender  in  the  public  streets,  with  the  clogg  and  chain 
upon  the  neck  or  leg,  and  not  unfrequently  on  both,  or 
punishing  by  cropping  or  the  branding  iron,  the  pillory 
or  the  whipping-post,  all  of  which  were  at  one  time  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  code  and  its  administration  in 
our  city;  and  thus  the  victim  was  exposed  to  the  gaze 
and  taunts  of  the  rabble,  and  almost  necessarily  har- 
dened by  the  cruel  system,  instead  of  being  reformed. 
Ten  years  proved  sufficient  to  change  all  this,  and  in- 
stead of  these  relics  of  barbarity,  to  introduce  a  more 
rational,  humane,  and  Christian  system,  by  which  re- 
straints and  "punishments  were  adopted,  better  fitted 
to  reclaim  the  transgressor,  and  not  less  effective  in 
penal  suffering." 

Reforms  Applied  for, — On  account  of  this  odious  state 
of  things,  so  abhorrent  to  the  better  feelings  of  human- 
ity, the  Society,  as  early  as  August,  1787,  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  produced  upon 
<5onvicts,  then  at  work  in  the  streets,  and  also  its  influ- 
ence on  society,  and  to  collect  such  observations  as 
might  assist  in  correcting  any  abuses  suffered  therein. 
As  a  result  of  their  inquiries,  the  Society  adopted  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature,  asking  that  private,  and  even 
secluded  labor  should  be  substituted  for  that  which  had 
been  public  and  disgraceful  in  the  manner  of  its  imposi- 
tion. They  also  suggested  that  the  mingling  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  in  the  prisons, 
were  evils  requiring  legislative  remedy. 
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Abuses  Indicated. — In  the  autumn  of  1788  the  Society 
indicated  the  following  defects  and  abuses  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners. 

1 .  Insufficiency  of  clothing  for  the  untried,  and  that 
clothes  which  the  Society  had  supplied  to  poor  prisoners 
had  been  exchanged  for  rum. 

2.  The  daily  allowance  to  persons  committed  for  trial 
was  only  a  half  of  a  four-penny  loaf,  while  those  detained 
as  witnesses  had  no  allowance  at  all. 

A  stranger  accidentally  present  at  the  commission  of 
a  crime,  without  friends  to  enter  security  for  his  appear- 
ance, was  committed  to  jail  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, and  suffered  more  than  the  actual  criminal ;  and 
what  added  greatly  to  this  grievance,  he  was  afterwards 
detained  until  he  paid  the  jail  fees !  The  Society  earn- 
estly protested  against  this  practice,  and  against  detain- 
ing any  prisoners  for  any  such  cause  after  acquittal. 
This  was  one  of  the  abuses  which  Howard  ranked 
amongst  "  enormities." 

3.  No  provision  was  made  for  decent  lodging;  the 
I  inmates  of  the  jail  lying  indiscrimnately  upon  the  floor, 

unless  suppUed  with  something  better  by  their  friends. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  in  the  memory  of  per- 
sons now  living,  the  male  and  female  prisoners  in  the 
jails  of  this  city,  were  allowed  a  promiscuous  association, 
and  were  even  locked  up  together  in  the  rooms  at  night. 
The  new  Society  remonstrated  loudly,  and  the  men  and 
women  were  soon  after  confined  in  separate  apartments. 
Almost  equally  incredible  is  the  fact,  that  prisoners 
complained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  in- 
toxicating drinks  where  they  could  get  them  cheapest^ 
but  were  compelled  to  buy  them  in  the  jail  at  a  con- 
siderable advance.  To  obtain  them,  they  not  only 
stripped   themselves,  but  when   new   prisoners   were 
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brought  in  they  took  their  clothing  from  them  by  force, 
and  exchanged  it  for  rum. 

4.  The  indiscriminate  intermingling  of  criminals,  un- 
tried  prisoners,  and  debtors,  was  another  monstrous 
abuse,  and  led,  in  many  instances,  to  the  conversion  of 
debtors  and  innocent  parties  into  criminals. 

5.  Parents  were  allowed  to  have  their  children  with 
them  in  jail,  and  young  offenders  were  exposed  to  all 
the  corrupting  influences  of  association  with  confirmed 
and  reckless  villains. 

6.  It  was  presented  as  a  radical  evil  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  prisoners  were  unemployed ;  and  farther, 
it  was  maintained  that  labor,  even  in  the  public  streets, 
was  preferable  to  sheer  idleness  within  the  walls. 

In  view  of  these  several  considerations,  and  as  the 
result  of  careful  observation,  the  Society  resolved  that 
^^  labor  in  seclusion,  and  the  interdiction  of  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  were  the  two  principal  elements  of  the  de- 
sired reform." 

Publications;  and  Reform  of  Penal  Code. — From  an 
early  period,  the  Society  had  issued  through  the  press, 
memorials  and  addresses  in  behalf  of  its  objects,  and  in 
1790  a  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled,  ^^  Extracts  and 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  of  Punishment  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  Criminals,"  500  copies  of  which  were  distri* 
buted  among  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  other 
persons  prominently  connected  with  the  government, 
with  a  view  to  preparing  them  to  support  such  reforms  as 
the  observations  of  the  Society  had  suggested  to  be  neces- 
sary. As  a  result  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety, an  Act  was  passed  in  April,  1790,  to  reform  the 
penal  code  of  the  State,  by  which  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual separation  was  recognized,  though  applied  strictly 
only  to  ^^more  hardened  and  atrocious  offenders,  who 
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are  sentenced  for  a  term  of  years,"  while  the  introduc- 
tion of  intoxicating  drinks  was  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties. 

Early  Advantages  of  Separation. — Even  this  very  par- 
tial separation  resulted  so  satisfactorily,  that  one  of  its 
early  fruits  was  the  Act  of  1794,  by  which  it  was  in- 
tended that  not  only  ^^  the  more  hardened  and  atrocious 
offenders,"  but  aU  convicts  should  be  subjected  to  seclu- 
sion. But  as  the  number  of  the  cells  was  not  equal  to 
one-third  the  average  number  of  the  convicts  (say  thirty 
of  the  former  to  one  hundred  of  the  latter)  the  Inspec- 
tors were  obliged  to  exercise  their  discretion.  Some  of 
the  prisoners,  immediately  on  their  admission,  were  con- 
ducted to  their  separate  cells,  and  remained  in  them 
until  their  discharge ;  and  the  remarkable  and  most  gra- 
tifying fact  is  on  record,  (see  Roberts  Vaux's  Letter  of 
Sept.  21st,  1827,  to  William  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,)  that 
the  cases  thus  treated  were  the  only  instances  of  refomuh 
ti<m  which  continued  throughout  the  lives  of  the  individuals^ 
so  far  as  they  cohld  be  traced,  or  their  condition  ascer- 
tained by  diligent  inquiry. 

Jailors  Fees. — In  the  year  1796,  the  sore  evil  and 
reproachful  practice  which  existed,  of  the  jailors  exact- 
ing fees,  as  a  condition  of  Uberation  from  imprisonment, 
was  taken  in  hand,  and  an  adequate  salary  to  the  keeper 
was  suggested  as  the  best  remedy,  so  that  he  might  have 
no  personal  interest  in  any  question  affecting  the  liberty 
of  the  prisoner.  This  wholesome  suggestion  was  not, 
however,  at  that  time,  as  fiilly  accepted  and  acted  upon 
SB  its  importance  demanded. 

Imprisonment  of  Debtors. — The  broad  and  interesting 
question  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  in  its  various  aspects, 
came  up  for  investigation  and  consideration  by  the  So- 
ciety in  1798,  and  resulted  in  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
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in  the  same  year,  removing  some  of  the  most  objection- 
able features  of  the  existing  laws  on  that  subject. 

Instruction  of  Prisoners. — In  the  same  year,  the  duty 
of  instructing  ignorant  prisoners  in  useful  knowledge^  which 
previously  to  that  time  had  been  almost  wholly  neglect- 
ed, both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  took  such  hold  of 
our  Society  that  it  not  only  drew  forth  warm  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  in  such  efforts,  but  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  allow  compensation  for  services  rendered 
in  that  behalf. 

Vagrards, — In  1800,  the  employment  of  Vagrants  and 
Convicts^  and  the  expense  of  their  support,  were  made  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  resulted  in  some  interesting  sta- 
tistical and  other  facts  being  brought  into  view. 

Pardons. — The  subject  of  Pardons,  also,  at  this  early 
stage  of  reformatory  movements,  was  discussed  by  the 
Society  with  much  interest,  and  it  was  its  settled  judg- 
ment that  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  at  all,  except- 
ing in  some  rare  and  peculiar  cases,  was  of  very  doubtful 
expediency ;  and  that  in  the  manner  in  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  was  generally  exercised,  it  was  a  positive  evil, 
both  as  regards  the  prisoner  and  the  community.  Par- 
dons, it  is  believed,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  frequently 
extended  to  undeserving,  as  to  deserving  cases;  and 
beside  this  objection,  the  mere  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner  that,  by  effort  and  importunity,  and  the 
aid  of  the  requisite  agencies,  he  may  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  discharge  before  the  expiation  of  his  sentence, 
keeps  him  in  a  state  of  unsettlement,  which  entirely  un- 
fits him  for  the  wholesome  influence  which  the  prison 
discipline  is  intended  to  exert. 

Prison  Library. — One  of  the  next  prominent  measures 
was  the  establishment  of  a  prison  library.  The  Inspec- 
tors agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  book-case,  and  a  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  purchase  proper 
books  and  frame  rules  for  their  circulation.  In  referring 
to  the  list  reported,  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  the 
selection  was  from  the  higher  and  more  refined  depart- 
ment  of  didactic  literature,  which,  though  intrinsically 
of  undoubted  value,  we  apprehend  that  many  of  the 
volumes  were  not  adapted  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
class  of  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  intended. 
Even  down  to  the  present  time,  although  the  press  is  so 
prolific  in  its  issues,  and  great  judgment  has  been  dis- 
played in  preparing  books  adapted  to  the  various  grades 
of  mind,  the  task  of  making  a  selection  is  found  to  be 
very  difficult.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners,  on 
entering,  prove  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  without 
literary  culture;  and  their  previous  associations  have 
been  such,  that  the  feelings  and  modes  of  expression 
which  pervade  refined  society,  are  to  them  totally  in- 
comprehensible. As  regards  many  of  these,  although 
they  have  in  years  fully  attained  to  manhood,  thdy  are 
still  merely  children  in  mental  capacity  and  training,  and 
consequently  books  of  the  most  simple  and  elementary 
character  are  alone  suited  to  their  condition. 

Bibles  for  the  Prisoners, — In  addition  to  establishing 
the  Library,  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  the 
convicts  and  other  prisoners  should  be  supplied  with 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  report  on  their  distribution  and  its  results. 

Digest  of  Penal  Laws. — In  1810,  the  subject  of  a  ge- 
neral improvement  of  prison  discipline  throughout  the 
State  was  taken  up,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  suitable  memorial;  but  soon  after,  Jared  lor 
gersoll,  then  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  a  digest  of  its  penal  laws,  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  Society  were  made  to  him. 
2 
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Sundry  Abuses  Revealed, — "In  January,  1814,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Bucks  County  presented  the  scanty 
allowance  to  poor  debtors,  as  a  subject  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  public  authorities.  Fourteen  cents  a 
day  only  were  allowed  for  provision,  clothing,  bedding 
and  fuel,  and  even  this  niggardly  allowance  was  with- 
held from  the  debtor  until  the  creditor  received  notice 
of  his  commitment.  For  some  days,  therefore,  they 
might  be  exposed  to  extreme  suffering,  unless  the  jailor 
or  some  kind  friend  afforded  them  relief.  The  rations 
of  convicts  were  one  pound  of  bread  a  day,  and  six  cents' 
worth  of  fuel,  and  one  extra  blanket  in  extreme  wea- 
ther. The  subjection  of  persons  committed  for  trial  to 
the  same  fare  as  convicts,  was  also  presented  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  community.  It  was,  moreover,  urged, 
that  the  manner  and  amount  of  the  jailor's  compensation 
should  be  such  as  to  remove  from  him  all  temptation  to 
benefit  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  prisoner.  This  po- 
sition, which  the  Society  assumed  many  years  before,  is 
one  which  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  warrant. 
It  extends  to  magistrates  and  arresting  officers,  as  well 
as  jailors.  To  none  of  them  should  there  be  offered  thr 
slightest  temptation  to  distress  or  annoy  those  in  cus 
tody,  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  themselves." 

Measures  to  Obviate  2  hem — Resulting  from  the  fa(* 
and   suggestions   thus   developed,  measures  were  s^ 
adopted  by  the  Society  for  ascertaining  the  conditio) 
penal  institutions  in  other  States,  and  steps  were  tii 
towards  memorializing  our  own  Legislature  in  beha' 
desired  improvements;  but  definite  action  on  the  sv 
was  prevented,  by  various  circumstances,  until  Ja 
1818,  at  which  time  a  memorial  was  adopted, 
forth  "  the  crowded  state  of  the  Philadelphia  Prisi 
the  impracticability  of  reaching  the  true  end  of  a 
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discipline  therein,  and  urging  the  erection  of  penitentia- 
ries in  suitable  parts  of  the  Commonweath,  for  the  more 
effectual  separation  arid  employment  of  prisoners,  and  so 
proving  the  superiority  of  that  system." 

Western  Penitentiari/. — From  the  time  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  separation  of  convicts  was  recognized 
by  the  Legislature,  in  1790,  the  le.sal  provisions  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  prison  had  been  so  defective,  that  a 
full  and  fair  trial  of  the  system  could  not  be  made ;  yet 
notwithstanding  the  impediments  it  encountered,  its 
good  results  were  so  evident,  that  the  Society  deemed 
it  proper  to  call  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
extending  it  throughout  the  State.  This  being  done,  in 
the  same  year  (1818)  the  Act  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  erection,  at  Pittsburg,  of  the  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiary, *^  on  the  principle  of  the  solitary  confinement 
of  the  convicts,  as  the  same  is,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
established  by  law."  In  the  passage  of  this  Act,  it  is 
rather  to  be  regretted  that  the  term  "separate"  had  not 
been  used,  instead  of  "  solitary,"  as  it  would  have  more 
accurately  described  what  is  now  emphatically  called 
"  the  Pennsylvania  System,"  and  would  not  have  been 
so  likely  to  aid  in  the  prejudice  towards  it,  which  is  en- 
tertained by  persons  in  other  States  and  countries. 

Inquiries  from  London, — About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Lushington,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Society  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Prisons,  then  recently  esta- 
bli.shcd,  requested  of  our  Society  information  as  to  the 
results  of  the  melioration  of  our  Criminal  Code.  The 
reply  expressed  strong  confidence  in  the  full  success  of 
the  svstem,  when  the  difficulties  were  overcome  which 
resulted  from  the  construction  of  the  Philadelphia  gaol, 
not  allowing  the  fundamental  principle  of  separation  to 
be  observed  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  when 
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the  new  Penitentiarj,  then  in  progress  at  Pittsburg,  was 
completed,  the  plan  of  construction  of  which  being  in- 
tended to  especially  adapt  it  to  entire  separation  of  the 
prisoners  from  each  other. 

Inquiries  from  New  York. — About  the  same  time,  a 
series  of  inquiries,  tending  to  the  same  point,  were  ad- 
dressed to  us,  by  a  Committee  of  citizens  of  New  York. 
The  reply  most  fully  sustained  the  efficacy  of  our  more 
lenient  system,  so  far  as  facilities  existed  to  properly 
carry  it  out.  "  Were  a  Penitentiary  established/'  they 
say,  ^^  sufficiently  large,  and  so  constructed  as  to  keep 
the  prisoners  separated  from  each  other  during  work, 
meals,  and  sleep  (in  other  words,  perpetual  separation) , 
and  if  no  pardons  were  granted  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  its  efficacy  would  soon  be  self-evident." 

They  also  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suit^ 
able  employment,  the  frequency  of  pardons,  and  the 
deplorable  condition  of  discharged  prisoners,  as  being 
very  serious,  but  not  really  necessary  evils.  They 
regarded  the  suggestion  to  extend  capital  punishment 
beyond  its  then  narrow  limits,  or  to  resort  to  transporta- 
tion, as  being  evidently  inexpedient. 

^^  The  chain  was  also  repudiated,  and  a  fair  trial  of 
labor  in  seclusion  from  other  coiivicts,  with  moderate 
diet,  imder  suitable  agents,  was  urged  as  the  wisest, 
safest,  most  humane,  most  efficient,  and  in  the  end  most 
economical  mode  of  dealing  with  criminals." 

Memorial  to  the  Legislature  to  establish  an  Eastern 
Penitentiary. — The  investigations  of  the  Society,  and 
their  observations  of  the  practical  effect  of  the  reform- 
atory suggestions  which  they  had  made  from  time  to 
time,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  out,  so  thoroughly 
•convinced  them  of  the  correctness  of  these  views,  that 
ihey  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Le^lature  of  the 
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State,  in  January,  ]  821,  setting  forth  the  tendency  of 
the  degrading  and  sanguinary  punishments  formerly  in- 
flicted to  excite  the  malignant  passions  of  offenders, 
instead  of  bringing  them  to  a  better  mind,  and  thus  frus- 
trating the  great  ends  of  law;  and  then  the  various 
modifications  of  the  system,  designed  to  obviate  existing 
evils. 

These  modifications,  they  alleged,  had  proved  quite  as 
valuable  as  was  anticipated,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  the  new  system,  if  it  were  fairly  tried. 
They,  therefore,  urged  "the  erection  of  a  new  Peniten- 
tiary for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  State,  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  the  constant  separation  and  healthful 
labor  of  the  convicts."  This  was  promptly  responded 
to,  and  in  the  following  May  the  law  was  passed  for 
building  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  which 
is  now  the  model  prison  on  the  "Pennsylvania"  or  "se- 
parate system,"  and  as  such,  at  this  day  maintains  a 
prominent  position  among  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
world,  and  stands  as  a  noble  monument  of  the  liberality, 
humanity,  and  wise  economy  of  its  founders. 

AbtAses  by  Committing  Magistrates. — ^In  1820,  and  also 
in  1822,  the  illegal  and  corrupt  exercise  of  power  by 
the  Magistrates,  which  was  most  oppressive  on  the  poor 
and  helpless,  became  again  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State  on  the  subject,  and  a  memorial  was  soon  after- 
wards presented  to  the  Legislature  soliciting  its  inter- 
ference  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Discharged  Prisoners. — In  November  of  the  same  year 
a  committee  was  raised  to  consider  of  and  report  on  the 
project  of  establishing  an  asylum  for  such  discharged 
convicts  as  might  be  unable  to  obtain  employment,  but 
it  appearing  that  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  out  at  that  timA^  \t  ^%&  ti)c)»sA^^^* 
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Juvenile  Offenders  and  '^  House  of  Refuged — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  held  January  28,  1823,  a  committee 
was  instructed  to  "inquire  into  the  condition  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  what  relief  is  needed  in  their  case."  This 
being  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  and  requiring  much  con- 
sideration,  from  its  inherent  difficulties,  the  inquiries 
which  were  prosecuted  from  time  to  time,  as  opportuni- 
ties presented,  did  not  reach  any  definite  result  till  Jan- 
uary 21st,  1826. 

At  this  time  the  committee  reported  warmly  in  favor 
of  an  institution  for  their  reception,  but  expressed  doubts 
whether  the  Society  had  the  needful  means  to  establish 
it,  or  the  legal  powers  that  would  be  required  for  its 
management.  It  was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens on  the  first  day  of  February  ensuing,  before  which 
the  subject  should  be  fully  opened.  An  address  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  in  which  a 
brief  history  was  given  of  the  melioration  of  the  penal 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  State,  and  of  the  encourag- 
ing result,  and  a  confidence  was  expressed  in  a  still  fur- 
ther improvement  on  the  completion  of  the  two  Peniten- 
tiaries— the  eastern  and  western.  "  But,"  it  was  added, 
"  as  our  true  policy,  as  well  as  our  manifest  duty,  consists 
not  less  in  preventing  crime,  and  checking  the  tendency 
to  it,  than  in  punishing  and  reclaiming  the  overt  offender, 
the  restraint  and  reformation  of  children  and  youth  ex- 
posed to  criminal  habits,  becomes  an  imperative  obliga- 
tion." They,  therefore,  earnestly  commended  the  new 
project  to  the  meeting  of  citizens  to  be  assembled  under 
their  call.  These  views  were  cordially  responded  to  by 
the  meeting,  and  action  being  promptly  taken,  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  a  "  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents," which  was  opened  for  inmates  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1828,  and  the  benefit  the  Institution  has  con- 
ferred on  the  community,  and  on  the  class  for  whose 
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reception  it  was  intended,  are  generally  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. And  it  is  believed  that  many  individuals, 
who  are  now  reputable  members  of  the  community, 
would  have  been  at  this  time  deeply  steeped  in  crimi- 
nality, and  degraded  outcasts  of  society,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  protecting  care  and  moral  training  of  such 
an  institution,  extended  to  them  in  their  youthful  days, 
when  first  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  rectitude. 

Proposed  Improveinents, — In  July,  1827,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  Eastern  Pen- 
itentiary, the  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  impor- 
tance of  carrying  into  full  effect  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion, &c.  And  in  July,  1829  another  memorial  was  for- 
warded, embracing  the  two  following  suggestions : — 

1.  That  criminal  courts  be  so  organized,  as  that  the 
prisons  may  be  speedily  delivered  of  all  persons  held  to 
answer  for  offences,  &c. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  complete  separation 
of  all  persons  committed  for  trial,  or  as  vagrants,  as  well 
as  those  under  sentence. 

Publications  Respecting  the  Separate  System. — ^About 
this  time  much  interest  was  manifested  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  discipline  to  be  established  in  the  new 
Penitentiary,  and  it  was  found  that  conflicting  views 
were  entertained  by  persons  prominent  for  their  philan- 
thropy, and  their  promotion  of  the  valuable  reforms  of 
the  day.  Several  of  these  advocated  separation  without 
labor  as  being  most  prompt  and  effectual  in  promoting 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  and  as  admitting  of  a 
shorter  term  of  sentence.  It  may  be.  mentioned,  how- 
ever, as  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  that  our  So- 
ciety never  sanctioned  these  views.     Its  whole  history, 
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almost  from  it&  origin,  contains  abondant  evidence  that 
a  union  of  separation  toith  labor ^  if  not  held  to  be  a  sine 
qua  noHy  was  at  least  deemed  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. With  a  view  to  preventing  this  division  of  sen- 
timent on  a  collateral  point,  from  in  any  way  prejudicing 
the  main  principle  of  the  entire  separation  of  the  prison- 
ers, which  was  contemplated  in  the  erection  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary, a  large  edition  of  a  pamphlet,  (by  our  fellow 
member,  George  Washington  Smith,)  clearly  vindicating 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Pennsylvania  System,''  show- 
ing its  humane  and  reformatory  tendencies,  was  pub- 
lished and  circulated. 

Opening  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. — ^At  length  the 
time  had  arrived,  by  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Penitentiary,  for  the  reception  of  convicts,  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1829,  when  the  principles  of  discipline 
steadily  advocated  by  the  Society  for  the  preceding 
forty  years,  were  to  be  practically  tested  under  their 
immediate  notice.  Heretofore,  the  only  instance  of 
these  principles  being  approximately  carried  out  in  a 
building  planned  and  erected  for  the  purpose,  was  at 
Pittsburg,  a  very  inconvenient  distance  for  observation, 
and  beside  that,  the  attempt  was  there  made  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  separation  mthaut  labors  which,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  did  not  result  satisfactorily, 
and  had  been  the  occasion  of  exciting  considerable  pre- 
judice against  the  separate  system  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Subsequently  to  the  opening  of  the  Penitentiary,  some 
small  defects  in  the  structure  and  mode  of  discipline 
were  revealed  by  experience,  and  promptly  remedied  as 
far  as  practicable.  That  some  further  improvements 
may  yet  be  called  for,  not  involving  the  fundamental 
principle  of  absolute  separation,  is  not  improbable,  as  we 
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have  never  claimed  that  our  work  was  perfect.  The 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Institution,  issued  since  its  opening,  afford  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
recognized  in  its  discipline,  and  our  Prison  Society,  who 
have  with  deep  interest  watched  its  workings  for  more 
than  thkty-two  years,  not  only  have  never  had  misgiv- 
ings in  relation  to  it,  but  have  constantly  to  the  present 
time,  been  strengthened  in  the  conviction  of  its  being 
the  true  system.  We  are  so  well  convinced  of  this, 
that  it  is  deemed  worth  while,  at  this  point,  to  introduce 
a  short  notice  of  the  system  itself;  especially  as  we  are 
aware  that  many  persons  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  are  opposed  to  its  introduction,  mainly,  as  we 
believe,  from  a  misapprehension  of  what  the  system  and 
its  results  really  are.  We  are  the  more  prompted  to 
this,  from  a  belief  that  the  cause  of  humanity  and  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  the  good  of  the  prisoner  and  of 
the  community  alike  unite  in  caUing  for  its  general  in- 
troduction. This  notice,  which  from  the  character  of 
the  occasion,  must  necessarily  be  very  brief,  may  partly 
assume  ti.e  form  of  conixas  Jg  it  wi^  what  is  kLrii 
the  "  Auburn,'*  or  "  Congregate^  silent  systemy'  which  is 
generally  believed  to  approximate  most  nearly  to  it. 

What  the  Pennsylvania  System  is. — The  basis  of  our 
system  is,  an  individual  cell  fob  evert  prisoner,  and  that 

EACH  prisoner  SHALL  BE  KEPT  WHOLLY  SEPARATE  FROM  EVERT 
OTHER  PRISONER,  DAT  AND  NIGHT,  DURING  THE  ENTIRE  TERM  OF 

CONFINEMENT.  The  thorough  separation  here  spoken  of, 
must  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  to  mean,  or  to  be, 
as  has  been  charged,  "perpetual  solitude,"  or  "total  isola- 
tion from  the  whole  world."  The  law  never  designed 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  its  actual  character  in  its  prac- 
tical working  is  very  different  from  this.    It  is  not 
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society  in  itself,  or  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men 
(excepting,  so  far  as  its  privation  might  be  salutary  as 
a  punishment,)  that  is  denounced  by  the  system,  but  it 
is  association  and  companionship  with  criminals, — with 
the  depraved  and  wicked, — which  it  is  believed,  the 
good,  both  of  the  criminal  and  of  the  community  into 
which  he  is  to  return  upon  the  termination  of  his  sen- 
tence, requires,  should  be  utterly  prohibited.  The  social 
intercourse  under  this  system,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  health,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Beside  that  which  takes  place  between  the  prisoners  and 
the  resident  Officers  and  the  Inspectors  of  the  prison,  by 
which  means  each  convict  receives  several  visits  every 
day.  The  following  are  named  by  law  as  "official 
visitors,"  who  have  a  full  legal  right  to  visit  the  peniten- 
tiary and  enter  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  whenever  they 
shall  think  proper,  to  wit :  "  the  Governor,  Speaker  and 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  deputies,  the  President  and  Associate 
Judges  of  all  the  Courts  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and 
Pittsburg,  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties,  and  the  Acting  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 
The  last  of  these,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  progress  of  this 
report,  availing  themselves  of  this  authority,  are  untiring 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  social,  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  those  confined  in  our  penitentiaries  and  jails. 
Thus,  by  our  system,  instead  of  the  society  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  degraded  and  the  criminal,  whose  efforts  would 
be  directed  to  dragging  them  down  to  still  lower  depths 
of  vice  and  infamy,  than  they  might  yet  have  reached ; 
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we  give  them  that  of  the  virtuous,  the  intelligent  and 
the  good,  who  not  only  make  it  their  business  to  see 
that  they  have  the  bodily  comforts  to  which  they  are 
entitled ;  but  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  their  refor- 
mation with  a  view  to  their  own  real  good  through  the 
remaining  term  of  their  lives,  and  to  securing  society 
against  renewed  depredations  from  them  after  their  dis- 
charge ;  and  above  all,  that  they  may  be  instrumental, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  in  bringing  these  poor  wander- 
ers  and  outcasts,  into  a  true  sense  of  their  past  sinful- 
ness, that  they  may  in  condescending  mercy,  be  yet 
brought,  by  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  to  work 
out  their  soul's  salvation. 

There  is  a  keeper  to  every  division  of  about  thirty 
prisoners,  and  these  keepers  are  selected  with  special 
reference  to  their  fitness,  on  the  score  of  morals,  temper 
and  intelligence.  None  of  the  keepers,  or  other  officers 
in  the  penitentiary,  go  armed  in  any  way,  there  being 
no  occasion  for  it,  as  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  revolt, 
or  insubordination,  threatening  violence,  can  ever  take 
place.  Each  prisoner  is  fully  sensible  that  an  effort  to 
escape,  must  necessarily  be  unsuccessful,  and  therefore, 
he  never  broods  over  its  possibility,  nor  devises  plans  to 
subdue  his  keeper,  or  even  murder  him,  if  need  be,  to 
effect  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  system  is  one  of 
kindness,  it  might  almost  be  said,  between  the  prisoners, 
the  keepers  and  the  visitors.  The  prisoner,  knowing  he 
is  powerless,  becomes  passive,  and  there  being  nothing 
to  rouse  his  vindictive  or  other  evil  passions,  he  is  soon 
brought,  in  his  quiet  retirement,  to  view  his  past  life  in 
a  very  different  light  from  what  he  ever  did  before. 
And  also,  as  the  society  of  the  bad,  which  he  formerly 
coveted  and  enjoyed,  is  shut  out  from  him,  his  ci^ving 
for  companionship,  soon  brings  him  to  enjoy  the  company 
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of  the  virtuous  and  good,  which  he  formerly  despised ; 
and  consequently,  the  instruction  and  counsel  which  ia 
extended  to  him  by  his  visitor,  will  meet  with  a  recep- 
tion and  make  an  impression,  which  under  other  circum- 
stances, we  might  look  for  in  vain.  And  in  the  moment 
of  contrition,  when  the  poor  outcast  is  brought  to  abhor 
himself,  and  would  fain  pour  out  his  soul  before  God, — 
it  may  be  in  the  presence  of  his  visitor  and  religious  in- 
structor,— ^there  is  no  hardened  and  depraved  associate 
with  him,  to  sneer  at  his  supposed  weakness  and  prompt 
him  to  reject  the  proffered  mercy. 

Here,  also,  the  rudiments  of  education  can  well  be 
imparted,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion, the  lessons  make  an  impression  such  as  is  never 
witnessed  in  the  commimity  at  large,  much  less  in  the 
congregate  system  of  imprisonment.  Our  visitors  to  the 
Penitentiary  frequently  witness  examples  of  this,  which 
are  truly  remarkable.  Many  who  had  grown  up  without 
any  literary  culture,  not  being  able  to  write  or  even  to 
read  the  simplest  matter  on  entering  the  Prison,  in  the 
oourse  of  even  a  few  months  have  become  capable  of 
writing  quite  a  good  hand,  and  of  reading  with  facility. 
Some  of  them,  who  in  their  previous  lives  had  felt  the 
process  of  education  to  be  altogether  a  repulsive  task, 
and  therefore  had  failed  to  make  any  advance,  and  had 
even  been  brought  to  believe  that  the  ability  to  read  and 
to  write  was  a  mystery,  which  was,  and  always  must 
remain  to  be,  beyond  their  power  to  fathom — here  find 
themselves  to  be  capable  of  comprehending  the  lessons 
presented  to  them;  and  as  the  curtain  begins  to  rise  be- 
fore this  supposed  mystery,  they  see,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  open  before  them — ^what  was  formerly  a  dreaded 
and  repulsive  task,  becomes  a  pleasant  privilege,  and 
they  pursue  with  avidity  the  path  to  knowledge  which 
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is  thus  opened  to  them.  This  change  in  their  condition 
improves  their  whole  moral  character.  Also,  as  time 
would  hang  heavily  on  the  prisoners  if  without  employ- 
ment, they  freely  perform  the  work  allotted  them,  ac- 
cepting it  rather  as  a  privilege  and  a  blessing y  than  as  a 
penaittfj  as  is  the  case  under  the  congregate  system, 
whether  silent  or  otherwise.  And,  as  it  is  with  regard 
to  what  may  be  called  common  school  learning,  so  it  is 
in  respect  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts 
there  introduced,  being  necessarily  a  few  only — such  as 
shoemaking,  cane-seating  of  chairs,  cabinet  making  and 
weaving.  They  soon  become  masters  of  these,  and  the 
task  allotted  them  being  moderate— after  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  they  are  credited  with  "  overwork- 
some  individual  prisoners,  on  their  discharge,  have  been 
paid  upwards  of  250  dollars,  which  stood  to  their  credit 
on  the  books.  In  a  recent  instance,  a  prisoner,  on  his 
discharge  after  a  three  years'  sentence,  was  so  paid  213 
dollars. 

There  is  another  point  on  which,  we  are  aware,  that 
many  benevolent  minds,  who  have  merely  viewed  the 
"Pennsylvania  System"  theoretically,  have  felt  much 
apprehension — which  often  amounts  to  a  conviction — 
which  is,  that  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoners,  un- 
der its  discipline,  is  liable  to  serious  injury.  This,  we 
feel  authorized  to  say,  is  a  fatal  mistake.  We  use  the 
term  fatal^  because  the  adoption  of  this  view  tends  to 
prevent  the  general  introduction  of  the  system,  which  we 
think  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  A  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  its  working,  proves  this  apprehension  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  Close  observation,  specially  directed 
to  this  point,  with  carefully  prepared  tabular  statements 
of  the  mental  condition  of  each  prisoner  on  entering  and 
on  leaving  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  (as  also  at  interme- 
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diate  periods)  kept  for  a  series  of  years,  have  fully  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  the  prisoners,  instead  of  l)eing 
.injured,  have  been  decidedly  improved  in  this  respect. 

Its  Result. — From  the  foregoing  positions  the  result 
may  thus  bo  summed  up :  That  many  of  those  who  en- 
tered the  Penitentiary  without  any  proper  sense  of  their 
responsibility  to  their  Creator,  or  their  duty  to  their  fel- 
low creatures,  have,  as  we  trust,  through  the  Divine 
blessing  accompanying  the  instrumentalities  surrounding 
them,  attained  to  clear  views  and  conscientious  convic- 
tions on  these  points,  and  have  gone  forth  into  the  world 
with  firm  resolves  that — their  Maker  strengthening  them 
— they  would  thenceforth  do  nothing  which  would  grieve 
His  Holy  Spirit  or  wrong  their  fellow  men.  And  that 
most  of  those  who  entered  nearly  destitute  of  learning, 
even  in  its  simplest  form,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
any  trade  by  the  pursuit  of  which  they  might  ])e  al)le  to 
secure  an  honest  maintenance,  have  emerged  greatly  im- 
proved in  both  these  respects,  and  better  fitted  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

The  ^'Auburn'  or  Congregate  Silent  Sf/stem. — The  prin- 
ciple of  '^  separation,"  in  the  abstract,  seems  to  be  very 
extensively,  if  not  generally  conceded,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe ;  but,  on  various  pleas,  it  is  but  par- 
tially adopted  in  practice  in  the  United  Stiites  beyond 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  therefore,  as  we  contend, 
fails  in  effecting  the  desired  results.  This  partial  adop- 
tion under  the  "  Auburn"  system  consists  of  confinement 
in  separate  cells  at  night,  but  congregation  in  the  work- 
shops, or  elsewhere,  during  the  day — under  the  positive 
injunction,  however,  that  when  together,  the  prisoners 
shall  have  no  communication  with  each  other  by  word  or 
sign  of  any  kind,  and  this  injunction  is  enforced  by  the 
presence  of  armed  guards,  and  any  breach  of  it  is  visited 
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by  heavy  penalties.  This  system  is  adopted  on  the 
strange  plea  that  man  is  a  social  beings  and  he  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  society  as  a  natural  right,  not  seeming  to 
be  aware  that,  by  the  restraints  imposed,  they  entirely 
rob  him  of  his  social  character.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Fable  of  Tantalus,  the  "  Lydian  Kuig.  who  was  con- 
demned to  be  plunged  in  water,  with  choice  fruits  hang- 
ing over  him,  without  the  power  of  reaching  them  to 
satisfy  his  hunger  or  his  thirst."  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  strictness  of  the  watch  maintiiined,  the  severity 
of  the  threatened  penalty,  and  the  example  of  the  actual 
punishment  administered  upon  those  who  have  in  any 
way  violated  this  rule  of  silence,  and  non-recognition  of 
each  other  when  together — from  the  almost  irresistible 
craving  for  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  rights  of  social 
intercourse,  which  is  stimulated  by  being  brought  into 
the  presence  of  each  other — considerable  intercommuni- 
cation, by  various  methods  ingeniously  devised  by  them, 
it  is  admitted,  does,  in  fact,  take  place  between  the  pri- 
soners'. To  enable  the  officers  in  charge  effectually 
to  prevent  this,  and  to  maintain  the  general  discipline 
of  the  Prison,  corporal  punishment,  it  is  believed,  is 
deemed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  and  this  is 
consequently  frequently  administered  with  great  severity. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Association,  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Autumn  of  1860,  (at 
which  some  of  our  members  were  present  as  delegates) 
a  New  York  gentleman,  prominent  as  a  philanthropist, 
familiar  with  the  character  of  their  Prisons,  and  who 
had  been  one  of  the  regular  visitors  at  Sing  Sing,  de- 
clared that  their  Prisons  were  like  menageries,  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  kept  and  treated  as  so  many  wild 
beasts,  and  that,  a  few  years  back,  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  at  Sing  Sing  was  such,  that  the  stone  at 
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the  foot  of  the  whipping-post  was  always  wet  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims  of  the  lash.  We  trust,  however, 
the  discipline  is  now  maintained  there  by  means  less 
severe.  The  regulations  connected  with  our  system,  on 
the  contrary,  entirely  exclude  the  lash,  and,  excepting  in 
solitary  and  very  extreme  cases,  admit  of  no  more  se- 
vere punishment  than  imprisonment  in  a  dark  cell,  with 
reduction  of  food ;  and  we  are  assured  that  a  very  few 
days  only,  of  such  discipline,  are  sufficient  to  curb  and 
subdue  the  most  refractory — and  even  this  mild  pun- 
ishment has  to  be  applied  very  rarely. 

Influences  of  the  Sydems  Compared. — There  is  nothing, 
as  we  believe,  in  the  working  of  our  system,  which  can 
make  the  prisoners  tvorse  than  when  they  enter ;  but  on 
the  contrary  there  is  much,  the  direct  tendency  of  which 
is  to  make  them  better.  We  are  well  aware  that  all  are 
not  reformed  by  it,  though  we  thankfully  trust  that  such 
is  the  result  with  regard  to  many.  Under  the  discipline 
of  the  "  Auburn  System,"  we  can  hardly  see  how  reform 
amongst  the  prisoners  can  be  promoted.  And  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  confident  claim 
set  up,  that,  as  conversation  between  the  prisoners  is 
almost  wholly  suppressed,  they  cannot  corrupt  each 
other,  and  consequently,  if  not  made  better,  they  at 
least  cannot  be  made  worse.  The  very  fact  that  the 
prisoner,  in  daily,  though  silently,  meeting  in  the  work- 
shop a  large  mass  of  fellow-convicts,  is  sensible  that  he 
is  surrounded  bj',  and  on  the  same  level  with,  the  off- 
scouring  of  the  community,  degrades  him  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  silently,  perhaps  slowly,  but  almost 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  drags  him  down,  till  he 
becomes  sorrowfully  demoralized.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  our  own  members, 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  a  few  months  since,  at  the  State 
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Prison  at  Auburn,  was  informed  by  the  officer  in  attend- 
ance, that  amongst  their  convicts  there  were  ministers, 
doctors,  and  lawyers.  Upon  this,  our  member  inquired 
if  they  there  maintained  a  deportment  consistent  with 
their  previous  position  in  society.  The  reply  was: 
"For  a  short  time  they  do;  but  they  soon  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  most  degraded." 

Another  point  of  much  consequence,  in  comparing  the 
"  Congregate"  and  "Separate"  systems,  is, — that  by  the 
former,  each  of  the  prisoners  becomes  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  countenances  of  the  others,  and  con- 
sequently, on  meeting  after  leaving  the  prison,  an  imme- 
diate recognition  takes  place  between  them,  and  on  the 
principle  that  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  they 
are  united  by  a  kind  of  sympathy,  which  is  anything  but 
salutary ;  while  by  the  latter,  never  having  seen  each 
other  during  their  incarceration,  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  drawn  into  evil  association  after  their  dis- 
charge. 

Reference  to  Publicatiam. — Our  time  and  space  forbid 
our  extending  this  branch  of  our  subject.  Before  leav- 
ing it,  however,  we  think  proper  to  refer  to  two  or  three, 
amongst  the  many  publications  in  which  interesting  and 
valuable  views  may  be  met  with  on  the  subject  of 
prisons,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  what  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  set  forth  as  the  "Pennsylvania 
Separate  System"  of  prison  discipline,  and  its  practical 
working. 

First.  Those  eminent  men  and  close  observers,  De 
Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  who  visited  this  country 
from  France,  a  few  years  after  the  opening  of  our  East- 
ern Penitentiary,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the 
character  of  our  institutions  generally,  in  their  work, 
entitled  "Du  Systeme  P^nitentiaire  Aux  Etats-Unis" 
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(the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States),  give 
some  very  satisfactory  views  with  regard  to  the  working 
of  our  Penitentiary,  where  they  spent  considerable  time, 
visiting  all  the  prisoners  by  permission  of  the  authorities, 
and  remaining  in  their  cells  in  private  suflBciently  long 
to  obtain  from  the  inmates  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  upon  them.  This  work,  in  the 
original  French,  and  also  an  English  translation  of  it,  by 
Professor  Francis  Lieber, — himself  eminent  as  a  close 
observer,  and  deep  thinker  on  the  subject  of  penal  laws 
and  penal  institutions,  and  their  systems  of  discipline, — 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Society's  Library.  The  transla- 
tion is  accompanied  by  some  very  valuable  Notes  by  the 
translator,  and  in  an  Appendix  to  it  there  is  an  Essay, 
by  the  same,  treating  specially  on  the  "  Pennsylvania 
System,"  republished  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
A  small  volume,  entitled,  "Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  by 
Joseph  Kingsmill,  chaplain  of  the  "  Pentonville  Prison," 
near  London,  conducted  very  much  upon  our  system,  is 
well  worth  reading.  We  would  also  refer  to  an  elabo- 
rate "Essay  on  Cellular  Separation,"  written  by  our 
fellow-member,  William  Parker  Foulke,  under  appoint- 
ment by  "the  American  Association  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions,"  and  read 
before  that  Association  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in 
New  York,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  as  being  an  able 
exposition  of  our  system.  This  Essay  was  published 
by  our  Society  soon  after  its  preparation. 

Mtsstatments  corrected. — In  this  connection,  it  is  due 
to  the  cause  of  truth  to  say  that  Charles  Dickens,  the 
novelist,  in  his  report  of  his  visit  to  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, contained  in  his  "American  Notes,"  makes 
representations  so  palpably  erroneous,  as  to  appear  to 
those  familiar  with  that  institution  and  its  government 
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to  be  absolutely  absurd.  But  as  he  uses  the  form  of  a 
direct  reference  to  particular  cases,  strangers  will  more 
readily  than  they  otherwise  would  adopt  his  statements 
as  setting  forth  the  truth.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  celebrity  to  which  this  author  has 
attained,  is  as  a  writer  of  "fiction,"  not  of  truthful  nar- 
rative or  history.  In  this  instance,  (possibly  without 
being  aware  of  it),  he  has  maintained  the  consistency  of 
his  literary  character.  The  late  William  Peter,  the 
worthy  consul  of  Great  Britain,  residing  in  this  city, 
soon  after  the  book  of  Dickens  was  published,  made  a 
personal  examination  into  each  of  the  cases  referred  to, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Job  R.  Tyson,  thoroughly  re- 
futed the  misrepresentations. 

Aj}j)lication  far  Couniy  Prison  granted. — In  1831,  the 
Legislature  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Prison,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  cells  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  inmates  of  the  former. 
The  Society  being  apprehensive  that .  the  principle  of 
separation  might  be  interfered  with  by  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners,  memorialized 
the  Legislature  to  have  another  prison  erected  on  the 
same  principle,  for  the  use  of  the  county.  A  law  was 
soon  after  passed,  providing  for  the  erection  of  one  for 
the  use  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  capable 
of  holding  at  least  three  hundred  prisoners,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  separate  confinement. 

Bad  condition  of  County  Prisons. — The  receptions  into 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from  other  parts  of  the  State, 
afforded  constant  evidence  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  County  Prisons.  The  prisoners  received  from  them 
were  so  injured  by  the  abuses  and  bad  management 
and  arrangements  prevailing   there,  that  it  was  very 
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difficult  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  the  Peniten^ 
tiary  discipline,  or  to  secure  its  legitimate  results 
in  such  cases,  and  it  was,  therefore,  deemed  essential 
that  the  system  of  separation  for  all  classes  of  commit- 
ments should  be  introduced  into  all  the  County  Prisons, 
and  in  1832  a  Committee  of  the  Society  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  prisons  throughout 
the  State. 

Matrons, — In  1833,  the  Society  represented  to  the 
Prison  Inspectors,  the  propriety  of  appointing  matrons 
to  have  charge  of  the  female  prisoners. 

Public  Executions, — In  1834,  the  views  of  the  Society 
were  met,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  requiring  all  sen- 
tences of  death  to  be  executed  within  the  walls,  or  yard 
of  the  jail,  limiting  the  number  and  chai'acter  of  the 
witnesses  allowed  to  be  present,  and  forbidding  the 
attendance  of  any  person  under  age. 

Care  in  relation  to  the  New  County  Prison. — Early  iu 
the  year  1835,  the  new  County  Prison  being  nearly 
ready  to  be  occupied,  the  Society  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  system  of  discipline  to  be  there  adopted  }. 
for  though  the  Act  itself  provided  for  individual  separa- 
tion, it  was  feared  that  the  character  of  the  prisoners  to 
be  received  might  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  this  essential 
principle.  They,  therefore,  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  the  matter  in  charge. 

Plans  for  Couniy  Prisons, — Instructions  were  given  to 
the  Acting  Committee  in  1836,  to  have  plans  prepared  for 
the  County  Jails,  on  the  separate  system.  And  upon 
their  report  in  1838,  the  legislature  was  memorialized 
by  the  Society,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  these  jails. 

Annual  County  returns  of  Crime^  &c, — In  1839  and 
1840,  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society  was  engaged 
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by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Executive  to  the  subject, 
and  otherwise,  in  endeavours,  by  legal  enactment^  to 
secure  an  annual  return  being  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  all 
the  county  jails,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  criminal 
courts ;  giving  full  statistics  on  all  points  of  especial  in- 
terest, with  a  view  to  aiding  in  adapting  legislation  to 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  prisons,  and  improving 
the  criminal  code,  where  necessary.  Although  a  law 
was  subsequently  enacted,  to  effect  this  very  desirable 
object,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  without  operation. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, — From  its  first  intro- 
duction, moral  and  religious  influences,  and  instruction 
were  considered  to  be  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  separate 
mode  of  discipline.  This  subject  was  consequently 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Society  in  1841,  and  in 
1843,  the  appointment  of  a  special  officer  as  a  moral  in- 
structor for  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  was  report- 
ed, his  salary  being  paid  by  private  subscription.  Such 
an  officer  had  been  appointed  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  1838. 

Quarterly  Journal, — The  Society  had,  at  different  times 
from  its  rise,  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
publishing  pamphlets,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  enlightening 
the  public  mind,  and  thus  furthering  the  benevolent 
objects  for  which  they  had  associated,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  which  they  were  so  constantly  and  zealously 
laboring;  and,  finally  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  commence  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  journal,  as  furnishing  a  means  by  which  they 
could  embody  in  a  more  permanent  form,  the  results  of 
their  observation,  inquiry  and  experience,  and  might 
also  embrace  other  kindred  subjects.  In  pursuance  of 
this  conclusion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the 
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first  number  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison 
Discipline  and  Philanthropy"  was  issued,  and,  (with  the 
exception  of  one  year,)  has  been  continued  until  the 
close  of  last  year,  (1861,)  comprising  in  all  16  volumes. 

^^  House  of  Refuged — In  1845,  after  observing  the 
successful  progress  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile 
delinquents  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
practice  of  frequently  sending  boys  of  an  older  and  more 
hardened  character,  to  be  confined  there  with  the 
younger  and  less  so,  was  seen  to  be  an  evil  which  ought 
to  be  remedied  if  practicable.  The  subject  was  discussed 
by  the  Society  from  time  to  time,  and  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  a  prison  on  the  separate  plan,  somewhat 
modified  from  the  penitentiary,  should  be  erected  for  the 
reception  of  this  older  class,  but  the  heavy  cost  of  such 
an  establishment  seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  at  that  time. 

Abuses  in  County  Prisons. — In  the  autumn  of  1846, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  who  had  personally 
visited  and  inspected  several  of  the  county  jails,  made  a 
voluminous  report  of  their  condition.  His  leading  repre- 
sentations were,  "  the  entire  neglect  of  wholesome  disci- 
pline, the  intermingling  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  and  every  grade  of  crime,  from  murder  to  mis- 
demeanor, and  the  idle  and  vicious  habits  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  live,  made  it  almost  a  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  public  would  not,  in  the  end,  gain 
by  abandoning  most  of  the  jails.  Cases  were  mentioned, 
in  which  men  had  escaped  and  found  honest  employment, 
who,  if  they  had  staid  their  time  out  in  jail,  would  pro- 
bably, have  sunk  irreclaimably  through  the  influence  of 
such  associations,  as  they  must  have  encountered  there.'* 

Vindication  of  our  System. — In  1847  a  volume  was 
published  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  "  Prison  Disci- 
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pline  in  America,"  which  was  ably  written,  and  though 
not  intending  to  misrepresent  our  system,  really  did  so 
very  greatly,  from  a  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  The  author  being  a  gentleman  of  standing,  and 
his  work  being  favorably  noticed  in  two  of  the  principal 
periodicals  published  in  that  city,  it  was  found  that  the 
prejudices  previously  existing  against  the  system  we 
had  adopted,  were  likely  to  be  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed. To  counteract  this,  and  enlighten  the  public 
generally  in  relation  to  the  true  character  of  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania System,"  a  pamphlet,  written  by  one  of  our 
members,  was  published  by  our  Society  in  1849,  enti- 
tled "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Alleged  Tendency  of  the  Separor 
tion  of  Convicts,  one  from  the  other j  to  produce  disease  and 
derangement^'  by  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania:  160  pp., 
8vo.  This  work  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  we  trust 
has  had  a  salutary  influence  in  removing  unfounded  pre- 
judices, and  correcting  erroneous  impressions. 

Colored  Criminals. — In  1849,  the  Society  entered  into 
an  investigation  of  "  what  was  alleged  to  be  a  marked 
diiference  between  the  length  of  sentences  passed  on 
colored  convicts,  compared  with  those  passed  on  whites, 
and  also  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  two  classes." 
For  the  interesting  results  of  this  investigation,  see  the 
first  number  of  volume  5th  of  our  Journal,  January, 
1850. 

House  of  Correction. — The  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
County  Prison  became  early  sensible  of  the  imperative 
necessity  for  some  plan  being  adopted  by  which  to 
remedy  the  great  evil  to  the  prison  and  its  proper  in- 
mates, and  burthen  to  the  community,  resulting  from, 
sending  there  a  vast  multitude  for  vagrancy,  intoxica- 
tion, and  disorderly  conduct,  of  which  classes  alone,  the 
number  committed  in  1850  was  4,557.     (The  number 
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of  these  for  1860  was  16,793.)  Many  of  these  had 
sufficient  bodily  strength  and  ability  to  earn  their  own 
living,  but  their  idle  and  dissolute  habits  would  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  food  and  lodging  were  furnished  them, 
either  in  the  almshouse  or  jail.  "  To  mitigate,  if  possi- 
ble, this  evil,  and  to  relieve  the  community  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  burthen  it  imposes,  the  Society  adopted  a 
resolution  in  1851,  to  inquire  as  to  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  House  of  Correction,  or  probation,  inter- 
mediate to  the  Almshouse  and  Prison,  for  the  reception 
and  employment  of  this  large  class  of  persons ;  and  such 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  parties  interested,  as  led 
to  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1854,  establishing  such  an 
house.  The  appropriation  for  the  object  was  sufficient 
for  an  ample  experiment,  though  the  details  of  the  bill 
might  be  open  to  some  grave  objections."  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  from  various  considerations  operating 
upon  the  different  parties  on  whom  devolved  the  duty 
of  executing  this  law,  its  provisions  were  not  carried  out, 
and  it  consequently  became  inoperative. 

Neither  the  Prison  Society  nor  the  public  were  satis- 
fied with  this  failure,  and  the  subject  being  renewedly 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  a  new  act 
was  passed  in  1860,  under  which  a  Board  of  Managers 
have  been  appointed,  and  from  the  character  of  their 
preliminary  action,  there  appeared  to  be  ground  to  hope 
that  this  highly  important  advance  in  the  refonnatory 
movements  of  our  Commonwealth  would  soon  be  carried 
into  effect.  There  is  great  reason,  however,  to  appre- 
hend that  the  present  disturbance  in  the  country  may 
retard  it. 

Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws. — In  1857  the  Society 
memorialized  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
revise  and  modify  the  criminal  laws  of  the  State ;  and 
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in  1858,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Har- 
risburg  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  requisite  law  for 
the  purpose.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  in  this  behalf 
proved  successful,  and  resulted  in  such  a  roAdsion  and 
modification  as  must  be  productive  of  much  good, 
although  the  commissioners  did  not  feel  authorized  by 
the  character  of  their  appointment,  to  go  into  all  the 
questions  suggested  by  our  Society. 

We  have  now  accomplished  what  we  designed  in  the 
projected  plan  of  this  report,  in  tracing  the  history  of 
our  Society  from  its  origin  down  to  quite  a  recent  period; 
yet  our  sketch,  extended  as  it  has  been,  fails  to  make 
anything  approaching  to  a  full  exhibit  of  its  doings  dur- 
ing that  time. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  bring  into  view  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months,  from 
which  we  think  it  will  be  evident  that  "  The  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Pri- 
sons," is  still  alive  to  the  interests  of  humanity  con- 
nected with  its  sphere  of  action,  as  in  its  early  days, 
and  standing  as  a  "  watchman  upon  the  walls,"  both  to 
detect  abuses  which  may  exist,  and  use  efforts  for  their 
removal,  and  to  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  which 
may  present  for  furthering  the  progress  of  penal  reform, 
not  only  within  our  own  City  and  State,  but  also  amongst 
our  neighbors. 

Pfnson  at  Washington. — In  1860  we  were  informed 
that  there  was  a  proposition  to  erect  a  new  prison  at 
Washington  City,  and  our  Society  immediately  took  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  communi- 
cating with  the  authorities  there,  and  urging  upon  them 
the  importance  of  making  their  arrangements  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  introducing  the  system  of  cellular  separa- 
tion.    Circumstances,  however,  prevented  this  commu- 
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nication  from  being  made,  and  we  believe  that  no  actual 
steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  them  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
position, and  we  have  recently  had  accounts  of  a  most 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  their  jail.  Shocking  as  the 
account  is,  we  can  only  appropriate  space  to  introduce 
one  short  quotation,  to  wit,  "  In  other  portions  of  the 
building  are  narrow  passages,  five  feet  wide  by  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  upon  which  open  three  cells.  In  each  of 
these,  only  ten  feet  long  by  e^ht  wide,  ten  prisoners 
sleep,  and  during  the  day  the  whole  tkirtff  have  merely 
the  liberty  of  moving  through  the  twenty-five  feet  of 
crowded  and  fetid  passage-way,  without  books,  papers, 
work,  or  any  mental  distraction  beyond  the  idle  words 
of  their  companions." 

New  Prison  in  New  Jersey. — Learning  also  that  a  pro- 
position to  erect  a  new  Penitentiary  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  was  likely  to  be  brought 
before  their  Legislature  last  winter,  our  Society  adopted 
a  memorial  of  a  character  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
communication  intended  to  have  been  forwarded  to 
Washington,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge 
of  it.  A  part  of  this  committee  visited  Trenton,  and  in 
a  very  satisfactory  interview  with  the  Governor,  were 
assured  of  his  cordial  co-operation  in  promoting  our 
views.  The  memorial  was  duly  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. No  action,  however,  has  yet  been  taken  in  re- 
ference to  this  important  matter,  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  terrible  calamity  which  has  overtaken  our  beloved 
country  will  occasion  its  postponement. 

Proposed  Change  in  Mode  of  Appointing  Inspectors, — 
A  movement  having  taken  place  in  our  State  Legis- 
lature in  the  session  of  1861,  to  take  the  appointment  of 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  law;   our 
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Society  immediately  forwarded  a  remonstrance  against 
the  proposed  change.  They  apprehended  that  the  mo- 
tive to  this  was,  at  least  in  part,  political  partisanship, 
and  whether  so  or  not,  the  result,  if  successful,  would 
almost  inevitably  be  to  drag  our  noble  Penitentiary  and 
its  government  into  the  arena  of  partisan  politics,  which 
would  be  a  deplorable  calamity.  The  change  was  not 
made. 

Law  for  shortening  Sentences, — ^At  a  stated  meeting  of 
the  Acting  Committee,  held  October  18th,  1860,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  introduced,  and 
being  unanimously  adopted,  were  referred  to  a  special 
Committee  of  five  members,  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  make  report  thereon  to  a  future  meet- 
ing. To  wit:  "Whereas,  the  hope  of  reward  is  to  the 
human  mind  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  good 
conduct;  and  as,  in  this  enlightened  age,  such  incentives 
are  found  to  be  more  humanizing  than  punishment, 
which  partaking  of  the  character  of  vengeance  begets 
its  like,  as  a  natural  result,  in  the  mind  of  its  victim; 
and  as  under  the  present  humane  mode  of  treatment  of 
another  class  of  sufferers,  kindness  and  consideration 
are  found  more  effectual  as  remedial  agents  than  chains 
and  dungeons,  which  were  formerly  resorted  to.  And 
whereas  the  opportunity  of  doing  overwork  in  the 
prisons  of  our  city  has  been  attended  with  advantage, 
by  promoting  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  good  order,  as  well  as  to  the  pecuniary  profit 
of  the  Institutions,  thus  giving  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  further  service  may  be  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  by  taking  another  step  in  a  like 
direction,  it  therefore  becomes  those  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  their  kind,^and  in  relieving 
the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  to  consider  whether  there 
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be  not  a  mode,  by  which  those  convicted  of  crime  may 
be  further  encouraged  in  a  course  of  good  conduct,  and 
confirmed  in  habits  of  morality  and  good  order.  There- 
fore— Resolved:  That  a  Committee  of  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration,  and  report,  whether  some 
plan  may  not  be  suggested,  by  means  of  which  the  terms 
of  sentences  might  be  somewhat  shortened,  dependent 
on  a  continued  course  of  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner; 
thus  encouraging  them  in  the  practice,  and  perhaps 
establishing  the  habit  of  subordination  and  submission 
to  those  in  authority,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  community ; 
and  also  to  consider  any  other  plan  likely  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  that  may  occur  to  them,  or  be  presented  for 
their  consideration." 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held 
February  21st,  1861,  the  Committee  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  foregoing  Preamble  and  Resolu- 
tion, made  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  signed  by  four 
of  the  members,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 
They  inform,  that  after  first  entering  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  they  concluded  to  ask  a  conference 
with  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  to 
ascertain  their  views  in  relation  to  the  matter.  That 
their  application  to  the  Board  was  referred  to  the  Visit- 
ing Inspectors,  with  whom  the  desired  interview  was 
obtained,  and  the  result  was  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
induce  the  Committee  to  give  the  subject  further  con- 
sideration. They  subsequently  concluded  that  it  was 
expedient  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  Preamble  and 
Resolution  referred  to  them,  and  prepared  a  schedule  of 
such  apportionment  of  the  time  proposed  to  be  deducted 
as  appeared  to  them  suitable;  and  they  agreed  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Society  that  an  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  carry 
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the  same  into  effect.  This  result  was  arrived  at  afler 
much  reflection  on  the  subject,  and  inquiring  into  the 
results  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system  in  five  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  to  wit:  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Ohio,  where  the  plan  had  been 
several  years  in  operation,  and  the  testimony  of  the  In- 
spectors and  Wardens  of  the  prisons  where  it  prevailed 
was  highly  approbatory. 

The  Committee  also,  in  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  referred  to  them,  applied  to  Judges  Thom- 
son, Allison,  and  Ludlow,  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  this  county;  Ex-Judge  King,  largely  experi- 
enced in  criminal  jurisprudence;  Ex-Judge  Lewis,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Wm.  B.  Mann,  District  Attor- 
ney, asking  their  opinion  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
measure.  A  written  reply  was  received  from  each  of 
them,  expressing  favorable  views. 

[As  it  is  proposed  to  publish  this  Report,  with  the  let- 
ters of  the  Judges  and  District  Attorney,  in  an  Appendix, 
in  full,  this  synopsis  is  deemed  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.] 

The  Committee  appended  to  their  report  the  following 
Resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  a  law,  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendation  set  forth,  with 
authority  to  proceed  to  Harrisburg,  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure its  enactment." 

They  also  appended  thereto  a  schedule  of  the  proposed 
deduction  to  be  made  for  continued  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  prisoners. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  report  was  re- 
ceived being  so  occupied  with  other  matters  as  not  to 
allow  of  a  full  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  importance, 
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it  was  concluded  to  adjourn  for  one  week,  for  this  special 
purpose. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  held  February  28th,  it  was 
taken  up  and  freely  discussed;  but  without  taking  the 
question  on  its  adoption,  it  was  continued  over  to  the 
next  stated  meeting,  with  an  understanding  that  it 
should  then  have  precedence  of  all  other  business. 
Accordingly,  at  this  meeting,  March  21,  1861,  a  full  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  members,  in  regard  to  the 
measure,  took  place.  After  which,  the  question  was 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  resulted  in  its  adoption  by 
a  decided  majority.  And  at  the  next  meeting,  one  of 
the  members  who  had  voted  in  the  negative,  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  have  his  name  recorded  in  the  affirmar 
tive,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  voted  under  a  mistake. 
Thus,  the  final  result  was  the  adoption  of  this  important 
measure,  by  more  than  two  votes  in  the  affirmative, 
against  one  in  the  negative.  A  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  carry  out  these 
views  of  the  Society,  was  immediately  adopted,  and 
being  duly  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 
a  portion  of  the  Committee  attended  with  it  at  Harris- 
burg,  to  represent  the  Society  in  making  such  explana- 
tions as  might  be  called  for,  and  urging  its  passage. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  Senate,  about  two  weeks 
before  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  bill  sent  up  by  the 
Society  having  been  by  each  House  first  refen-ed  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  examination  and  approval. 
Final  action  on  it,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  did 
not  take  place  till  near  the  close  of  the  Session.  The 
Act  being  passed*,  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  first  day  of  May  last.  It  is  in- 
tended to  publish  it  in  the  Appendix  hereto. 

We  understand   that  the  Inspectors  of  our  County 
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Prison  are  acting  under  this  law,  and  we  trust  its  salu- 
tary influences  will  soon  become  apparent.  At  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  we  learn  that  no  direct  steps  have 
been  taken  towards  currying  it  into  effect,  unless  the 
fact  of  their  having  opened  a  book,  in  which  cases  of 
prisoners  sentenced  since  Us  passage  for  a  term  of  over  ten 
years^  are  entered  with  a  view  to  applying  its  provisions 
to  them,  may  be  viewed  as  such  a  step.  They  have 
declined  acting,  on  several  pleas,  which  we  think  untena- 
ble. One,  that  the  Act  is  ambiguous  and  its  true  mean- 
ing not  susceptible  of  interpretation.  Another,  that  such 
a  law  is  unconstitutional.  But  we  submit  whether  this 
latter  question  should  have  been  raised  by  them,  when 
the  same  body  of  gentlemen  about  the  time  this  Act  was 
passed,  that  is,  in  their  Annual  Report  issued  in  Janu- 
ary 1861,  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the  adoption 
of  the  following  provisions,  embracing  precisely  the  same 
legal  and  constitutional  principles. 

Flr^t. — "  That  in  all  cases  of  first  conviction  for  crime,  of  minors, 
the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Inspectors,  with 
the  consent  of  the  president  judge  of  the  court  in  which  said  minor 
was  sentenced,  when  in  their  opinion  the  punishment  has  produced  its 
expected  results." 

Second. — **  That  in  all  cases  of  first  conviction  for  crime,  of  persons 
between  21  and  25  years  of  age,  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  in 
like  manner  be  lessened,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  three  days  in  every  thirty,  after  the  first  twelve  months  of  im- 
prisonment." 

We,  however,  think  that  it  would  be  illy  worth  our 
while  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  law,  especially,  as  it  is  probable  that  measures 
will  soon  be  taken  to  procure  a  judicial  interpretation  of 
it.  We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  the  subject  after  merely 
putting  ourselves  right,  in  relation  to  some  erroneous  ex- 
parte  statements  with  regard  to  our  Society,  unnecessa- 
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rily  introduced  into  the  recently  published  Special  Re- 
port, in  which  the  committee  of  the  Inspectors  under- 
take to  discuss  and  condemn  the  law  in  question.  First. 
In  two  or  more  instances,  it  is  stated  that  the  passage  of 
the  Law  was  procured  by  "  members"  of  the  Society  ;  in 
one,  the  assertion  is  that  '^  some  one  or  two  of  the  Prison 
8ocietf/s  Conwuttee  caused  the  Act,  under  examination, 
to  be  enacted  into  a  law."  The  history  of  the  whole 
business  which  we  have  just  given,  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  measure  to  the  notice  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittec,  till  it  became  a  Law  of  the  Sbite,  abundantly 
proves  that  it  was  the  Soriett/  which  was  acting ;  some- 
times, in  its  associated  capacity,  and  sometimes,  through 
its  individual  members,  who  were  empowered  to  act  for 
it.  The  Society  appeared  at  Ilarrisburg  by  a  delegation^ 
not  in  a  bodt/.  Second.  Certain  paragrai)h8  or  passages 
are  introduced  into  their  Report,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  extracted  from  an  article  entitled,  '*  Considerations 
respecting  some  recent  legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  origi- 
nally written  for  the  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,  vol. 
16,  October  1861."  The  extracts  themselves  present 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
but,  we  are  willing,  for  the  present,  to  let  them  pass. 
But  the  implication  in  the  Report,  that  the  Society  or 
its  Acting  Committee,  had  cognizance  of  the  article 
referred  to,  when  offered  for  publication  in  their  Journal, 
is  calculated  to  make  an  erroneous  impression.  Neither 
the  Society  nor  the  Acting  Committee  had  any  respon- 
sibility, either  for  the  acceptance  of  the  part  published, 
or  for  the  rejection  of  the  remainder.  It  never  came 
under  their  notice,  till  after  it  was  printed  and  circulated. 
Abuse  of  Power  hy  Magistrates. — The  conupt  and  op- 
pressive abuse  of  power  by  the  Committing  Magistrates 
is  a  great  evil  with  which  our  Society  has  been  battling 
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almost  from  its  origin,  but  without  yet .  vanquishing  it, 
as  the  report  of  the  Prison  Agent  for  the  last  year  will 
abundantly  prove.  We  have  a  committee  under  appoint- 
ment in  charge  of  the  subject. 

Pardons. — The  pardoning  power,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercised,  have  also  recently  again  claimed 
our  attention. 

Tobacco. — The  Inspectors  of  our  County  Prison  have 
adopted  a  rule  by  which  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  prisoners  confined  there,  unless 
it  be  in  cases  strictly  medicinal.  This  rule  has  been  in 
force  for  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  resir 
dent  Physician,  in  each  of  his  Annual  Lleports,  has 
spoken  in  strong  terms  of  its  salutary  results.  Its  use 
has  not  yet  been  prohibited  by  the  Inspectors  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  though  the  quantity  allowed  to  be 
furnished  has  been  much  reduced.  Our  Society  has  had 
under  the  care  of  a  committee,  the  consideration  of  the 
propriety  of  memorializing  the  Inspectors  in  favor  of 
adopting  a  similar  rule  to  that  in  force  in  the  County 
Prison,  but  no  final  conclusion  has  yet  been  arrived  at, 
so  far  as  to  justify  any  official  action.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  visitors  are  encouraged  to  use  moral  sua- 
sion amongst  those  using  it,  to  abandon  the  practice.  It 
is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  course  has  been 
successful  in  several  instances,  and  that  the  individuals 
have  since  expressed  their  conviction  of  the  advantage 
of  this  change  in  their  habits. 

Discontinuance  of  the  Quarterly  Journal. — The  publica- 
tion  of  the  Prison  Journal,  which  was  commenced  in 
1845,  as  heretofore  stated  in  regular  course,  was  main- 
tained at  a  heavy  charge  upon  our  funds,  so  that  after 
payment  of  the  other  current  expenses  incident  to  con- 
ducting the  Society,  such  as  compensation  to  the  Prison 
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Agent,  room-rent,  slates,  copy  books  and  other  station-' 
ery  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  &c.,  the  balance,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  discharged  prisoners,  and 
other  practical  objects  properly  having  claims  on  a  "  So- 
ciety for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons," 
was  very  small,  and  as  appeared  to  many,  insufficient 
They  doubted  its  being  a  legitimate  appropriation  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  income,  and  individual  members 
frequently  conversed  together  on  the  expediency  of  dis- 
continuing the  publication,  the  annud  cost  of  which  was 
about  $550.  In  1858  a  resolution  to  discontinue  it  was 
introduced,  and  earnestly  and  largely  discussed,  but  on 
a  pledge  given  by  those  desirous  of  continuing  the  pub- 
lication, that  they  would  take  such  steps  as  would  secure 
an  ample  addition  to  our  annual  income,  it  w^as  agreed 
that  it  should  not  be  suspended  at  that  time.  Efforts 
were  made  soon  after,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  annual  subscriptions  for  one  or  two  years,  but  each 
year  since,  a  number  of  our  subscribers  declined  paying, 
and  the  calamitous  war  which  has  overtaken  our  country, 
has  occasioned  such  a  reduction  of  our  means,  both 
actual  and  prospective,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  we 
must  either  suspend  the  publication,  or  suspend  the  ap- 
propriation, which  was  already  much  too  small,  for  the 
relief  of  discharged  prisoners.  In  this  state  of  our 
affairs,  many  of  the  members  could  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment w^hich  alternative  to  choose,  and  therefore  a  reso- 
lution for  its  discontinuance,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
full  Annual  Report  was  introduced  and  entered  on  the 
minutes,  with  notice  by  the  mover  that  it  would  be 
called  up  for  consideration  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 
three  months  after  its  introduction.  At  the  meeting 
designated,  it  was  accordingly  taken  up  and  extensively 
discussed  in  the  '^  Acting  Committee,"  and  a  resolution 
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referring  it  to  the  next  stated  meeting  of  the  Society^ 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  measure  should  be 
there  adopted,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  Accord- 
ingly, after  being  freely  discussed  by  the  Society  at  that, 
and  also  an  adjourned  meeting,  it  was  adopted  in  a  modi- 
fied  form,  by  which  the  Qtmrterlt/  publication  should  be 
discontinued,  and  an  Annual  Journal  substituted  for  it, 
which  should  contain  an  Annual  Report,  and  sych  essays 
or  other  matter  as  might  be  offered,  and  be  deemed  suit- 
able by  an  Editorial  Board,  to  be  elected  for  the  service. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  discontinuance  of 
our  Quarterly  Journal,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  its  late 
editor,  our  fellow  member,  Frederick  A.  Packard,  who 
took  charge  of  it  a  few  years  after  its  commencement, 
and  conducted  the  publication  with  marked  ability  from 
that  time  till  its  close.  The  Society  is  indebted  to  his 
pen  for  many  valuable  articles  published  in  the  Journal, 
and  separately. 

Lunatics. — ^An  evil  of  no  small  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  Society  has  been  earnestly  en- 
gaged, is  the  practice  which  prevails  of  committing  luna- 
tics to  our  County  Prison,  some  of  whom  have  been 
convicted  on  criminal  charges,  and  others  "  picked  up  in 
the  streets,  and  committed  for  want  of  a  better  home," 
as  we  are  assured  by  the  Prison  Agent.  An  application, 
in  which  our  Society  is  co-operating,  is  about  to  be  made 
to  the  Legislature,  which  it  is  hoped  may  result  in  an 
arrangement  being  made  which  may  relieve  the  prison  of 
this  class  of  its  inmates. 

Prison  Agent. — William  J.  Mullen,  who  has  for  seve- 
ral years  been  under  appointment  by  the  Inspectors  of 
the  County  Prison,  and  also  by  our  Society  as  "  Prison 
Agent,"  has  been  as  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  during  the  past  year  as  heretofore.     His  particu- 
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lar  province  is  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  inquire  into  all 
cases  of  alleged  oppressive  and  illegal  commitments  to 
the  County  Prison ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions he  frequently  procures  conclusive  evidence  that 
individuals  have  been  committed  on  charges  which  were 
utterly  groundless,  or  at  least  frivolous  and  insufficient. 
From  his  interesting  Annual  Report,  embracing  the  year 
1861,  just  issued,  we  learn  that  he  investigated  2,700 
cases  during  the  year,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  succeeded  in  liberating  1,182  of 
these  from  prison.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  his  whole 
life  and  energies  to  this  service,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharges  with  great  fidelity. 

Prison  Library. — The  Library  at  the  Penitentiary 
now  contains  about  2,900  volumes,  of  which  about  680 
are  in  the  German  and  French  languages.  The  selection 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  furnishing  interesting  and 
and  instructive  reading,  adapted  to  the  various  capacities 
and  tastes  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  books  are  extensively  used.  The 
number  of  volumes  loaned  during  last  year  was  about 
20,000.  When  we  remember  that  the  average  number 
in  confinement  during  the  year  was  not  over  458,  many 
of  whom  were  very  degraded  and  ignorant,  and  whoUy 
unable  to  read  when  they  entered,  it  becomes  in  our 
view,  an  interesting  feature  of  our  system  of  discipline, 
not  only  that  the  opportunity  for  mental  exercise  and 
enjoyment  should  be  so  freely  presented,  but  that  these 
poor  creatures  should  feel  the  inclination  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  so  largely,  whether  it  be  for  mere  amuse- 
ment or  for  instruction.  There  is  also  a  smaller  Library 
at  the  County  Prison  of  a  similar  character. 

Number  in  the  Penitentiary  in  1861. — The  entire  num- 
of  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  during  the  year 


1861,  was  646.  The  largest  number  at  any  one  time 
was  485,  and  the  smallest  431.  The  state  of  health 
amongst  them  was  generally  good,  and  the  per  centage 
of  mortality  exceedingly  small,  there  having  been  only 
two  deaths. 

Prison  Society^ s  Visitors  and  Visiting. — ^We  now  come 
to  speak  of  what,  under  all  considerations,  is,  we  believe, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  action  and  services  of  the 
Society — that  which  is  accomplished  through  the  agency 
of  the  Visiting  Committees.     To  give  to  those  who  have 
not  been  on  the  appointment  a  clear  view  of  the  manner 
and  extent  of  the  action  in  this  direction,  it  may  be  best 
to  mention  the  preUminaiy  arrangements.    At  the  An- 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Society  forty-four  members  are 
elected,  who,  with  the  oflBcers  ex-officio,  form  the  "  Act- 
ing Committee."     After  the  election,  this  Committee  or- 
ganizes and  subdivides  itself  into  two  Visiting  Commit- 
tees, one  of  them  allotted  to  the  County  Prison,  and  the 
other  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.     These  sub-Commit- 
tees next  oi^nize  and  allot  to  each  of  the  members  a 
Certain  division,  or  portion  of  a  block  or  corridor,  con- 
taining only  such  a  number  of  cells  as  will  admit  of  his 
paying  frequent  visits  to  each  of  the  inmates.     The 
Committees  hold  meetings  monthly,  at  which  time  each 
member  is  expected  to  make  a  report  of  the  number  of 
visits  he  has  paid  to  the  prison,  and  the  number  of  in- 
tei^dews  he  has  had  with  the  prisoners,  particularly  de- 
signating such  as  took  place  inside  of  the  prisoners  cell, 
which  interviews  are  considered  to  be  much  more  likely 
to  be  serviceable  than  those  at  the  cell  door.     When  any 
thing  of  especial  interest  occurs,  it  is  expected  also  to  be 
added  to  the  report.     The  reports,  at  least  as  regards 
the  Penitentiary  Committee,  are  required  by  the  rules  to 
be  in  writing,  and  182  of  such  reports  have  been  made 
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by  them  daring  the  year  just  past^  giving  an  accoant 
of  776  visits  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  of  an  aggregate  of 
8942  interviews  with  the  prisoners — 6149  of  wfaidi 
were  inside  of  the  cells,  and  2793  at  the  cell  doors. 
These  interviews  are  believed  to  average  about  fifteen 
minutes  in  length,  though  each  case  is  governed  by  its 
own  circumstances.  With  some,  very  little  more  than  a 
friendly  salutation  seems  called  for,  as  there  is  no  ground 
to  work  upon,  with  hope  of  being  serviceable;  while, 
with  others,  a  half  hour,  or  in  some  instances  even  an 
hour,  may  be  profitably  spent.  In  performing  these  vi- 
sits with  the  hope  of  doing  good,  it  is  deemed  essential 
to  approach  the  prisoner  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and  thus 
convince  him  that,  although  the  world  may  have  cast 
him  ofi*,  and  notwithstanding  the  degraded  condition  to 
which  his  crimes  and  depredations  on  society  have 
brought  him,  there  is  one  at  least  who  cares  for  his  sonl, 
and  who  feels  that,  although  he  has  justly  forfeited  his 
liberty,  he  is  still  a  fellow  being,  and  a  candidate  for 
Divine  Mercy,  and  therefore  entitled  to  such  a  mea- 
sure of  the  common  comforts  of  life  as  the  law  allows 
him.  When  the  prisoner,  by  this  means,  becomes  fully 
assured  that  the  visitor  has  no  sinister  purpose  in  view, 
but  is  alone  prompted  by  desires  for  his  good,  he  becomes 
willing  to  hear  freely,  even  if  he  does  not  assent  to  the 
importance  of  such  counsel  as  may  be  addressed  to  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  visits  sometimes  become 
deeply  interesting  occasions,  both  to  the  visitor  and  the 
visited.  Here,  where  no  human  eye  sees,  and  no  hxt- 
man  ear  hears  them,  the  overshadowings  of  Divine  Love 
are  sometimes  witnessed  to  soften  that  heart  which  had 
been  so  long  hardened,  that  even  the  criminal  himself 
had  believed  that  it  would  never  again  be  susceptible  of 
feeling ;  and  the  visitor  acknowledges  that,  through  the 
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«ame  influence  which  softened  the  heart  of  the  prisoner, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  hand  forth  counsel  suited  to  the 
case  before  him.  Some  of  these  interviews,  are  mere 
kindly,  social  opportunities,  in  which  no  religious  instruc- 
tion is  attempted.  The  prisoners  are  encouraged  to 
be  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  respectful  in 
their  deportment  toward  the  officers ;  and  in  the  daily 
reverent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  committing 
portions  of  them  to  memory.  They  are  also  recommend- 
ed to  adopt  and  maintain  habits  of  cleanliness,  both  in 
their  persons  and  cells,  which  is  entirely  in  their  power, 
as  each  one  has  a  hydrant  at  his  command. 

Those  who  have  had  little  or  no  school  education,  are 
urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  afford- 
ed them,  through  the  aid  of  the  teachers  employed  by 
the  Institution,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which  will  not 
only  prove  a  source  of  enjoyment,  but  will  be  of  real 
service  to  them  after  leaving  the  prison  walls.  The  re- 
sults in  some  instances  are  remarkable.  Our  space, 
however,  will  only  admit  of  a  short  reference  to  two 
cases,  which  are  by  no  means  solitary  ones.  One  visitor 
reports — "No.  4186,  when  I  first  visited  him,  did  not 
know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  said  he  had  tried  to 
learn  and  could  not.  I  persuaded  him  to  make  another 
attempt,  and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
necessity  of  at  least  learning  to  read  his  Bible,  that  he 
might  learn  his  duty  and  regulate  his  future  life.  He  did 
make  the  attempt,  and  can  now  read  and  write  very  well." 
No.  4340,  a  German  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
into  the  penitentiary,  could  not  read  or  write  a  word  in 
the  English  language.  Fifteen  months  afterwards  he 
could  read  in  our  language  with  such  facility,  that  he 
rarely  met  with  words  which  he  could  not  understand, 
and  much  of  his  English  writing  was  beautiful.     The 
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VisitiDg  Committee  of  the  Penitentiary  appoints  a  Bab- 
Committee  to  attend  to  the  cases  about  to  be  discharged 
by  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  confinement.  It 
is  their  duty  to  see  each  prisoner  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  to  inquire  generally  into  his  condition  and 
prospects,  give  him  such  counsel  a.s  to  his  future  course 
as  seems  to  them  suitable,  supply  him  with  such  articles  of 
clothing  as  he  requires,  sometimes  to  give  small  sums 
of  money  for  their  immediate  necessities,  and  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  employment,  or  to  get  to  their  friends^  as 
the  case  may  call  for.  Some  of  the  more  hopeful  among 
them  are  encouraged  to  write  to  the  Committee,  inform- 
ing as  to  the  manner  of  their  getting  along,  &c.  They 
occasionally  receive  very  satisfactory  letters. 

The  importance  of  the  visitors  from  our  Society,  in 
aiding  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  law,  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  frequently  seen  by  proper  persons 
other  than  the  keepers,  will  be  better  appreciated  when 
the  fact  is  adverted  to,  that  the  law  directs  that  '*  the 
Inspectors,  in  their  weekly  visits  to  the  several  places  of 
confinement,  shall  speak  to  each  prisoner  confined  there- 
in." And  with  regard  to  the  Warden,  the  law  says,  "he 
shall  visit  every  cell  and  apartment^  and  see  every  prisoner^ 
under  his  care,  at  least  once  in  every  day  J' 

In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  visiting,  and  the  care 
extended  to  discharged  prisoners,  we  have  more  directly 
referred  to  the  Penitentiary  than  the  County  Prison,  for 
particular  reasons.  A  prominent  one  is,  that  the  Peni- 
tentiary illustrates  the  "  Pennsylvania  System,"  while 
the  County  Prison,  on  account  of  the  crowds  sent  there 
for  vagrancy,  intoxication,  disorderly  conduct,  &c.,  does 
so  very  imperfectly.  Another  is,  that  the  population  of 
the  latter,  being  of  a  less  permanent  and  settled  charac- 
ter, the  same  systematic  course  of  visiting  cannot  be 
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carried  out,  and  consequently  a  detailed  record  of  the 
proceedings  there  has  not  reached  us.  The  visitors 
allotted  to  that  prison  have  discharged  their  duty  very 
faithfully,  and  the  members,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
have  had  numerous  interviews  with  those  confined  there. 

''The  Association  of  Women  Friend^r — The  care  of 
visiting  the  female  departments  in  both  prisons  has  been 
left  with  "  The  Association  of  Women  Friends  "  (to  whom 
our  Prison  Society  makes  an  annual  appropriation),  who 
have  undertaken  the  service  from  a  conscientious  sense 
of  duty,  and,  we  trust,  with  much  benefit  to  the  visited. 
In  the  year  1861,  they  paid  1065  visits  to  the  fenSale 
prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  and  County  Prison,  of 
which  499  were  at  the  former,  and  566  at  the  latter. 
They  state  in  their  report  that  they  "  are  encouraged 
from  time  to  time,  by  many  little  evidences,  that  their 
labors  are  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  In  a  few  instances, 
apparent  amendment  of  life  has.  been  the  result  of  His 
blessing  on  their  feeble  efforts." 

Death  of  Richard  Williams. — Since  our  last  annual 
meeting,  Richard  Williams,  who  had  long  been  plea- 
santly associated  with  us  as  a  member  of  the  Acting 
Committee,  and  who  had  been  a  faithful,  kind-hearted, 
and  useful  visitor  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  has,  in 
the  ordering  of  inscrutable  wisdom,  been  removed  from 
works,  as  we  trust,  to  the  fruition  of  rewards  amongst  the 
blessed 

EDWARD  H.  BONSALL, 

TOWNSEND  SHARPLESS, 
CHARLES  C.  LATHROP, 
ALFRED  H.  LOVK 

Philadelphia,  lai  Mo.  (Jan.)  23,  1862. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LAW  SHORTENING 

SENTENCES. 

The  Committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  applying  to 
the-  LeglHlature  for  a  graduated  diminution  of  sentences*  de- 
pendent upon  the  continued  good  conduct  of  prisoners,  having 
conferred  together,  and  being  favorably  impressed  with  the 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
concluded  to  ask  a  conference  with  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Their  application  to  the  Board  was  referred  to  the  Visiting 
Inspectors,  and  an  interview  was  accordingly  had  with  them, 
at  which  your  Committee  received  sufficient  encouragement  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  subject  further  consideration. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  your  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  Report  should  be  prepared  in  favor  of  an  application  to 
the  Legislature;  and  also  a  schedule  of  such  apportionment  of 
the  time  proposed  to  be  deducted,  as  might  appear  suitable. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  prepare  a  memorial  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Acting  Committee,  addre»!sed  to  the  Legislature,  asking 
for  a  modification  of  the  law  in  that  particular ;  and  setting 
forth  that  several  other  States  have  adopted  the  principle,  and 
that  in  practice  it  appears  to  be  cordially  approved  by  those 
who  have  administered  the  several  laws  under  these  provisions. 
Both  of  which  documents  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  Committee  have  herein  embodied  a  summary,  showing 
the  different  States  which  have  enacted  a  law  upon  the  subject, 
with  their  respective  gradations,  with  other  information  relat- 
ing thereto:  viz.,  in  Massachusetts,  the  law  says:  For  less 
than  three  years'  sentence,  one  day  in  each  month  may  be  de- 
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ducted  for  good  conduct.  For  sentences,  from  three  to  ten 
years,  two  days  in  each  month ;  and  for  ten  years  and  over,  jive 
days.  The  Inspectors  now  propose  to  increase  the  time,  and 
that  for  less  than  three  years,  one  day  in  each  month ;  three  to 
seven  years,  two  days;  seven  to  ten  years,  four  days;  ten  years 
and  over,  five  days.  They  say,  as  an  aid  to  discipline,  it  is  of 
great  value;  affecting  some,  who  are  insensible  to  other  mo- 
tives; and  is  a  strong  inducement  to  good  behavior.  The 
Warden  fully  indorses  this,  and  says,  another  year's  experience 
confirms  it. 

Michigan  says:  For  the^r«f  year,  ofie  day  in  each  month; 
for  the  second  year,  two  days;  and  after  that,  four  days  in 
each  month.  For  a  willful  violation  of  the  rules.  Inspectors 
have  the  power  to  deprive  of  any  or  of  all  the  time  gained. 
The  Inspectors  have  recently  recommended  to  the  Legislature, 
that  it  should  be  made  four  days  in  the  month,  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Warden  commends  this  as  a  wise  measure.  He 
says  the  law  works  first  rate,  and  there  is  but  little  punish- 
ment. 

Wisconsin  says :  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  to  each  prisoner  who  has  conducted  well,  a 
certificate,  diminishing  his  term,  not  exceeding  five  days  m 
each  month.  All  certificates  to  remain  on  file,  subject  to  being 
annulled  for  subsequent  misconduct.  A  certificate  of  good  con- 
duct, at  the  expiration  of  sentence,  restores  to  citizenship. 
The  Warden  recommends,  that,  after  good  conduct  for  two 
years,  ten  or  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  days,  for  long  sentenceSj 
might  be  deducted  from  each  month. 

In  Iowa,  the  law  says :  For  the  first  month,  one  day  shall 
be  diminished  for  good  conduct;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  two  days  additional;  third  month,  three  days;  and  for 
the  fourth  month,  four  days;  SLudfour  days  for  each  subse- 
quent  month  of  such  continued  good  behavior. 

In  Ohio,  the  law  of  1866  says :  For  the  first  month,  one 
day  shall  be  deducted  for  good  conduct ;  for  the  second,  two 
days;  for  the  third,  three  days;  for  i)xe  fouHh,  four  days;  and 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  four  days  in  each  month.  After 
three  years*  experience,  viz.,  in  1869,  the  law  was  farther 
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iDO(lifio<l,  increasing  the  number  to  five  day9  in  each  nMnilu 
It  is,  liowever,  provided,  that  tlie  Directors  may  diminish  the 
time  gained,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  willfal  violation  of 
the  rules.  If  their  conduct  be  uniformly  good,  they  shall  be 
entitled,  at  the  expiration  of  their  time,  to  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Warden,  on  presentation  of  which  to  the  Governor, 
they  shall  be  restored  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  Inspectors  say:  '^  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
that  feature  of  the  'new  law*  which  offers  a  premium  for  good 
behavior,  ]>y  deducting  a  portion  of  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment/' They  also  say:  "Banished  as  they  are  from  the  social 
enjoyments  of  life,  without  some  motive,  the  mind  naturally 
sinks  into  a  stagnant  indifference.  The  diminution  of  sentence, 
and  the  restoration  of  all  rights  of  citizenship,  are  powerful 
incentives  to  good  behavior." 

The  Warden  says :  '^  Among  the  reforms  already  introduced 
(in  Ohio),  none  has  evinced  the  power  of  controlling  the  way- 
ward in  so  striking  a  manner  as  that  provision  of  our  law 
allowing  a  diminution  of  time  for  good  canduct.'*  He  says: 
*'  The  former  officers  of  this  prison  bear  testimony  in  their 
reports  to  the  benefits  derived  from  this  law;  but  I  think,"  he 
says,  "  they  fail  to  express  even  a  moiety  of  what  is  really  its 
due.*'  He  further  adds:  '^  If  it  be  a  fact,  and  I  presume  none 
will  dispute  it,  that  no  person  can  continue  to  do  right  (whether 
forced  or  otherwise),  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  with- 
out being  to  some  extent  permanently  benefited — then  what- 
ever is  the  greatest  incentive  to  goo<l  conduct,  is  in  iny  opinion 
the  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
That  the  diminution  of  time  is  this  incentive^  none  that  have 
watched  its  operations  will  feel  disposed  to  dispute;  and  I 
know  they  will  not  think  of  denying,  that,  combined  with  our 
overwork  system^  it  has  done  more  to  preserve  order  and 
restrain  vicious  passion  than  all  other  incentives  together. 
Language  fails  to  describe  its  efiects.  Its  work  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated. 

He  further  says:  ^^As  no  special  provision  was  made  for 
United  States  prisoners,  they  received  none  of  the  benefits  of 
this  law;   but  on  application  to   the  Attorney-General,   an 
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Opinion  was  obtained,  by  which  these  convicts  also  receive  the 
same  benefit.** 

Your  Committee,  in  arranging  their  schedule,  have  taken 
into  consideration,  that  a  sentence  of  equal  length,  under  the 
system  of  separation,  is  a  greater  privation  to  the  prisoner 
than  under  other  systems ;  and  therefore  the  scale  of  abridg- 
ment is  more  libefal,  and  particularly  after  the  third  year,  and 
progressively  so,  according  to  the  increased  length  of  sentence. 

The  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  contemplated  im- 
provement, commend  themselves  so  fully  to  our  better  feelings, 
that  little  need  be  said  byway  of  illustration;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  some  views  may  perhaps  be  important.  In  the  pream- 
ble to  the  resolution  of  our  appointment,  it  is  suggested  that 
"  the  hope  of  reivard  is  to  the  human  mind  one  of  the  strongest 
iiicentives  to  good  conduct;''  and  in  the  relation  in  which  we 
are  considering  it,  the  principle  may  be  applied  with  its  fullest 
force;  from  the  fact  that  prisoners  are  shut  out  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  pleasurable  influences.  Everything,  there- 
fore, partaking  of  the  character  of  a  reward  is  received  and 
dwelt  upon  by  them  with  considerable  interest.  This,  we 
think,  must  be  evident  to  those  accustomed  to  visiting  prison- 
ers, in  a  friendly  and  familiar  manner.  Many  of  them,  who 
for  the  first  time,  find  themselves  within  the  limits  of  a  cell,  of 
which  they  are  to  be  the  inmates  for  a  series  of  years,  ex- 
perience a  shock,  which  operates  with  great  force  upon  their 
feelings;  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  condition 
in  life,  yet  possessing  the  attributes  and  aspirations  common 
to  our  nature,  they  may  be  acted  upon  by  like  influences. 

Separated  from  the  world,  and  deprived  of  the  enjoyments 
to  which  they  may  have  been  accustomed,  a  feeling  of  despond- 
ence often  covers  the  mind ;  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  sym- 
pathies and  incentives  leads  to  great  discouragement. 

Such  of  us  as  may  have  been  deprived  of  our  ordinary 
inducements  to  exertion,  even  for  a  short  period,  can  in  some 
degree  feel  for  those,  so  completely  shut  out  from  such  impul- 
ses. It  is  these  influences  that  usually  stimulate  and  control 
most  of  our  pursuits  in  life ;  without  them,  existence  to  many 
would  be  a  burden. 
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A  long  and  dreary  confinement  is  before  the  prisoner,  and 
whether  the  sentence  be  for  a  greater  or  a  less  period,  to  his 
imagination  it  seems  to  be  of  almost  interminable  length ;  and 
under  present  circumstances,  feeling  that  no  effort  on  his  part 
can  diminish  it,  the  future  seems  enveloped  in  a  cloud.  The 
prospect,  therefore,  of  even  a  brief  abridgment  of  sentencey 
would  be  looked  forward  to  with  great  delight.  It  would  serve 
as  a  kind  of  morning  star  in  his  horizon,  the  prospect  of  which 
would  quicken  the  pulse  and  encourage  to  effort — or  as  an 
anchor  to  fall  back  upon,  when  clouds  of  depression  over- 
shadow the  mind — or  when  a  state  of  irritation  or  impatience, 
arising  from  nervousness,  might,  like  a  storm,  overcome  h^a 
better  judgment,  and  drive  him  to  some  act  of  desperation. 

In  confirmation  of  the  position,  that  rewards  have  a  potent 
influence  on  the  inmates  of  Penal  Institutions,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  of  our  Committee,  in  a  recent  tour  in  Europe, 
visited  the  Parkhurst  Prison  (for  lads  and  young  men),  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
prison,  that  in  the  year  1849,  when  there  were  no  special 
rewards  existing,  that  the  number  of  offences  recorded  were 
between  five  and  six  thousand.  In  the  following  year,  1850, 
a  modified  system  in  that  particular  having  been  introduced, 
the  number  of  offences  were  reduced  25  per  cent.,  while,  in  the 
following  year,  viz.,  1851,  a  small  amount  of  wages  and  other 
privileges  being  allowed,  the  offences  were  reduced  to  678 ;  that 
is,  from  near  6000  to  about  one-eighth  of  that  number.  The 
Governor  of  the  Institution  added,  there  had  also  been  an 
increased  cheerfulness  and  greater  obedience  to  officers.  Com* 
ment  is  unnecessary. 

Your  Committee  may  here  remark,  that  the  range  of  thought 
with  prisoners  is  often  so  limited,  and  their  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment so  few,  that  everything  of  a  pleasant  character  is  dwelt 
upon  with  much  interest ;  so  much  ^,  that  they  can  often  tell 
the  precise  day  they  were  last  visited,  and  by  whom,  although 
weeks  or  months  may  have  elapsed ;  but  a  morbid  feeling  at 
times  prevails  with  others.  They  think  that  society  has  done 
its  worst  toward  them ;  and  under  that  impression  their  minds 
are  strongly  embittered;  and  sometimes  a  determined  feeling  of 
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revenge  is  unhappily  induced.  Bat  the  abiding  consciousness 
that  provision  has  been  made  bj  this  same  community^  by 
means  of  which  they  may  materially  shorten  their  term  of 
imprisonment,  will,  we  think,  serve  to  awaken  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  and  keep  before  them  continually  a  door  of  hope; 
which,  whether  considered  in  a  temporal  or  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view,  is  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  all  human  beings. 


Hope  to  the  heart  both  strength- and  comfort  give; 
But  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live." 


Besides,  the  discipline  of  mind  required  for  maintaining  advan- 
tages gained,  will  silently  but  steadily  be  doing  its  work :  and 
the  habitual  observance  of  rules  of  good  order,  to  which  many 
have  never  been  accustomed,  may  open  a  new  field  of  thought 
and  of  action ;  and  under  the  divine  blessing  cause  a  change  of 
characfer.  In  addition  to  which,  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
a  correct  course  of  conduct  would  be  a  suitable  subject  for  our 
Committees  to  enlarge  upon,  in  their  visits;  showing,  that,  by 
pursuing  a  similar  course  on  their  release  from  prison,  numer- 
ous advantages  would  probably  follow. 

Little  circumstances  often  change  a  man*s  course  in  life,  and 
sometimes  cause  a  great  improvement  in  conduct;  and  the 
simple  appliance  of  enabling  them  thus  to  shorten  their  sen- 
tence— giving  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  might  produce  the  desired  reformatory  effect;  and  your 
Committee,  in  view  of  the  experience  gained  in  other  institu- 
tions, can  hardly  doubt  of  its  beneficial  results  in  our  own. 
For  who  shall  say  what  slight  incentive,  or  what  word  of  kind- 
ness or  encouragement,  may  not  change  the  whole  man  and  his 
future  destiny. 

But  an  objection  has  been  started  to  the  measure  proposed; 
and  that  is,  that  the  worst  men  are  generally  well-behaved  in 
prison ;  and  that  such  would  derive  more  benefit  than  those  dis- 
posed to  reform.  So  far  as  that  might  be  the  case,  even  their 
good  conduct  would  be  a  good  example  to  the  others ;  certainfy 
it  could  do  no  harm;  and  even  the  worst  of  men  might  be 
benefited  by  bringing  a  new  influence  to  bear  upon  them* 
But  this  objection,  as  we  conceive,  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to 
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prevent  the  adoption  of  what  is  proposed;  if  it  were,  oar 
public  institutions  might  perhaps  be  closed,  and  even  private 
charities  abandoned,  because  impostors  sometimes  partake  of 
their  advantages.  The  Inspectors  of  the  Massachusetts  prison, 
as  before  stated,  say  that  this  plan  has  an  effect  upon  some  who 
are  insensible  to  other  motives. 

Such  things  are  not  unfrequent  in  ordinary  life,  and  many 
a  wayward  youth  has  been  diverted  from  the  downward  course 
by  a  gentle  admonition,  or  by  a  casual  observation,  perhaps  not 
even  intended  for  his  ear.  And  how  many  of  as  have  been  pre- 
served from  allurements  and  temptations  to  evil,  by  the  kind 
and  watchful  care  of  a  tender  and  religious  mother;  a  privilege 
which  many  of  these  unfortunates  have  never  enjoyed.  Under 
like  circumstances,  can  any  of  us  say,  that  our  own  lot  might 
not  have  been  like  theirs ;  and  indeed  may  not  the  happy  and 
salutary  influences  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded,  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  us  from  a  like  unhappy  con* 
dition?  Many  persons  are  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a 
man  convicted  of  crime,  and  sent  to  a  penitentiary,  must  neces*- 
sarily  be  changed  in  his  entire  nature ;  and  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  restoration  to  usefulness.  But  it  is  not  all  who  are 
sent  to  prison  that  are  deliberately  and  determinedly  depraved: 
as  some  of  us  know.  '  Many  of  them  have  been  the  dupes  of 
designing  men,  who  have  escaped;  others  have  been  placed  in 
unfavorable  circumstances,  and  through  sudden  temptation 
have  fallen;  others,  from  indulgence  in  strong  drink  and  ex* 
posure  to  evil  company;  and  others,  perhaps,  from  the  bad 
example  or  neglect  of  parents. 

Their  arrest  and  conviction,  have  brought  many  to  a  sense 
of  their  folly;  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  through  humiliation 
and  prayer,  have  sought  for  and  obtained  forgiveness. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  wise  in  us  to  endeavor  to  do  what  we 
<»n,  and  leave  the  result  to  Him  ^^  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good;  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
xm  the  unjust?"  "In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether 
«hall  prosper^  either  this  or  that ;  or  whether  they  both  shall 
be  alike  good." 
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In  conclusion,  your  Committee  may  state  that  they  have 
desired  to  possess  themselves  of  sach  practical  information  as 
might  be  within  their  reach,  and  have  taken  some  pains  to  do  so ; 
all  of  which  has  but  confirmed  their  favorable  feeling.  Much  of 
what  has  been  thus  obtained,  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
prison  officers  in  other  States.  But  still  further  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, one  of  their  number  had  interviews  with  two  officers  of 
long  standing  in  one  of  our  own  prisons,  both  of  whom  warmly 
commended  the  plan  proposed,  and  desired  to  see  it  carried 
out.  If  the  proposed  change  be  adopted,  your  Committee  are 
encouraged  to  believe,  not  only  that  the  character  of  the 
prisoners  may  be  improved,  but  that,  in  time,  the  number  of 
applications  for  pardon  may  be  materially  diminished. 

And  finally,  they  are  reminded,  from  high  authority,  that  a 
persecutor  of  the  righteous,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  was 
suddenly  converted;  and  that  a  touch  of  the  Saviour's  gar- 
ment healed  an  otherwise  incurable  disease.  While  instances 
are  on  the  same  record,  of  others  who,  having  committed 
grievous  ofiences,  were,  on  repentance,  graciously  forgiven, 
and  through  faithfulness  made  instruments  for  good  in  the 
hand  of  their  heavenly  Master;  so  among  these  unfortunates 
there  may  be  some  who,  through  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
may  yet  prove  as  brands  plucked  from  the  burning. 

TOWNSEND  SHARPLESS, 
CHARLES  ELLIS, 
CHAS.  C.  LATHROP, 
ISAAC  BARTON. 

Philadelphia,  2d  Mo.  20th,  1861. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  JUDGES  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 

MEASURE. 

Philadelphia,  March  18,  1861. 

Dear  Sir — I  rejoice  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  to-day, 
that  the  Prison  Society  of  our  city  have  under  consideration 
the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  an  act  enabling 
those  convicted  of  crime,  by  a  continued  course  of  good  con- 
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duct,  to  diminish  their  sentences  a  few  days  in  each  month. 
The  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  puniHtimcnt,  furnish  the 
incentives  to  good  conduct.  All  systems  of  religion  are  found- 
ed on  these  incentives,  and  they  influence  all  human  action. 
Their  application  to  the  imprisoned  convict  is  nothing  more 
than  the  application  of  a  well-teste<l  principle  to  a  more  diffi- 
cult case  to  that  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  policy  will  be  j)roductivc  of  beneficial  re- 
sults. There  are  many  cases,  I  admit,  where  reformation  is 
entirely  hopeless — long  experience  in  the  administration  of 
justice  forces  me  to  make  this  a<lmission.  But  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  any  hope  of  reformation,  the  system  proposed 
must,  in  my  opinion,  produce  beneficial  results.  I  regret  that 
I  am  pressed  for  time  so  that  I  cannot  say  more  at  present, 
than  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said,  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that  the  proposed  policy  may  he  sanctioned  by  the  So- 
ciety and  by  the  Legislature  under  judicious  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Your's  very  truly, 

ELLIS  LEWIS. 


Philadelphia,  March  20,  1861. 

Dear  Sir — The  propositi* »n  to  reduce  monthly  a  portion  of 
the  sentences  of  such  convicts  as  conduct  themselves  with  uni- 
form propriety,  is  one  that  meets  my  hearty  concurrence;  it 
is  equally  recommended  by  the  strongest  consideration  of  po- 
licy and  humanity.  It  is  the  vi*ry  best  system  of  pardons 
which  could  be  devised,  since  under  it  the  remission  of  the 
sentence  of  the  law  arjainst  the  oft'i'iider  is  not  the  result  of 
unjust  favoritism  or  mistaken  synij)athy,  but  the  fair  reward 
of  a  meritorious  effort  on  the  part  oC  the  convict  to  amend  his 
conduct.  Such  a  system  wouhl  be  in  entire  harmony  with  our 
penal  code,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  reform  the  of- 
fender, and  all  effort  in  that  direction  should  be  encouraged 
and  rewarded. 

Respect'y  your  ob't.  servant, 

EDW'D.  KING. 


PniLADELPniA,  March  21,  1861. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  disposed  to  regard  very  favorably  the  pro- 
position to  modify  the  extent  of  criminal  sentences,  by  allow- 
ing the  good  behaviour  of  the  convict  to  work  a  reduction  of 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  We  all  know  that  the  hope  of 
reward  is  a  great  incentive  to  human  conduct,  and  that  it  will 
produce  its  natural  effects  even  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  The 
experience  which  has  been  obtained  of  such  a  method  of  re- 
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ducing  sentences  in  several  of  the  States  where  it  has  been 
practically  tested,  seems  to  favor  its  adoption ;  and  upon  gene- 
ral principles  it  appears  to  offer  a  method  of  meliorating  the 
severity  of  punishment,  without  affecting  its  desired  results. 
I  should  be  pleased  if  the  views  expressed  by  you  could  be  car- 
ried out  by  proper  legislation. 

Very  truly  your's, 

OSWALD  THOMPSON. 


Philadelphia,  March  21, 1861. 

Dear  Sir — I  wrote  to  you  a  short  note  yesterday,  upon  the 
subject  of  our  late  interview,  and  entrusted  it  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Court  for  delivery.  I  am  surprised  that  it  did 
not  reach  you.  I  repeat  now,  in  substance,  its  contents.  The 
plan  suggested,  of  giving  to  persons  convicted  and  sentenced 
for  crime,  the  power  of  shortening  their  term  of  imprisonment, 
I  think  an  admirable  one;  and  one  which,  I  confess,  had  not 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  before  its  presentation  by  you. 
One  thus  confined  will  feel  that  something  is  left  to  him  after 
the  prison  doors  have  closed  upon  him,  for  which  he  may 
strive.  Something  he  can  do  by  which  he  will  be  personally 
benefited — that  all  is  not  hopeless ;  and  as  an  inducement  to 
good  behavior,  self-control,  and  the  foundation  of  habits  to 
'^hich,  in  many  instances,  he  was  before  a  stranger,  will  not 
be  without  its  present  and  future  benefit  to  him.  I  think  the 
experiment  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  It  promises,  in  my  judg- 
ment, beneficial  results,  not  only  to  the  prisoner  but  to  society, 
and  if  it  should  not  answer  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  it 
can  at  any  time  be  abandoned. 

J.  S.  ALLISON. 


West  Philabelphia. 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  note  of  19th  inst.  has  received  attentive 
consideration,  and  although  I  cannot,  at  this  time,  give  to  you 
my  reasons  for  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived,  yet  I 
can  give  you  these  conclusions,  as  follows,  viz.:  As  a  matter 
of  experiment  the  act  might  be  passed,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing restrictions: 

1st.  That  the  time  specified  shall  not  exceed  three  days  in 
any  one  month. 

2d.  That  it  shall  only  apply  to  cases  of  first  conviction. 

3d.  That  it  shall  expire  by  its  own  limitation,  in  say  two 
or  three  years,  unless  experience  demands  its  re-enactment. 

4th.  That  the  act  shall  in  no  wise  be  considered  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  system  which  has  for  its  objects  the  enactment  of 
a  series  of  laws  intended  in  practical  oparations  to  ^'"^ 
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every  prisoner  ^Iien  supposed  to  bo,  or  when  he  is  in  fact, 

reformofl. 

Your's  truly, 

March  20, 18*;i.  JAS.  R.  LUDLOW. 

PniLADELPniA,  March  20,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  highly  approve  of  the  enacting  of  a  kw 
to  enable  those  convicted  of  crime  to  diminish  their  sentence 
by  a  continued  course  of  good  conduct.  Towards  tho  close  of 
prisoners'  terms  the  authorities  are  often  beset  with  applica- 
tions to  shorten  it,  and  if  the  prisoner  knew  that  it  "was  in  his 
power  to  do  it,  the  authorities  would  be  released  from  such  ap- 
plication, and  the  prisoner,  by  adherence  to  good  conduct, 
would  form  habits  of  subordination  and  virtue  that  would  go 
far  towards  protecting  him  from  perpetration  of  crime  when 
released. 

I  should  be  in  favor  of  cxtendin<;  the  premium  so  as  to 
reach  one-eighth  of  the  term,  starting  with  two  or  three  days 
the  first  month,  and  increasing  as  the  prisoner  improved.  The 
plan  is  admirable,  and  in  my  opinion  should  be  put  in  imme- 
diate practice. 

Your's  very  truly, 

WM.  B.  MANN, 

DiBt.  Ai£y. 


THE    LAW. 

An  Act  relative  to  Prison  Discipline. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReprcBentatives  of  the  Commomvealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Q-en- 
eral  Assembly  mety  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the 
same^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of  the  several 
penitentiaries  and  prisons  of  this  Commonwealth  in  which 
criminals  are  confined,  who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
by  any  court  of  justice  of  this  State  to  undergo  an  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  six  months,  to  keep  a  book,  in  which  shall 
be  entered  the  name  of  each  person  so  confined,  and  a  record 
of  every  infraction  or  violation  by  him  or  her  of  the  printed 
and  published  rules  of  such  penitentiary  or  prison,  with  the 
punishment  (if  any)  inflicted  on  account  thereof,  which  said 
book  shall  be  laid  before  the  inspectors  at  their  regular  stated 
meetings,  for  examination  and  approval. 
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Section  2. — That  every  prisoner  or  convict  sentenced  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  have  no  such  infraction  or  violation  of  the 
said  rules  recorded  against  him  or  her  daring  any  month  of 
the  first  year  of  his  or  her  imprisonment,  shdl  be  entitled  to 
a  deduction  from  the  term  of  his  or  her  sentence  of  one  day 
for  the  first  month,  of  two  additional  days  for  the  second 
month,  and  of  three  additional  days  for  the  third  and  each  of 
the  remaining  months  of  the  said  first  year  of  imprisonment, 
and  shall  also  be  entitled  for  continued  good  conduct  during 
the  second  year,  to  a  similar  deduction  of  four  days  for  each 
month  during  which  he  or  she  shall  not  have  violated  the  rules 
aforesaid,  and  to  a  deduction  of  one  additional  day  per  month 
for  each  succeeding  year  until  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  year, 
and  to  an  additional  deduction  of  two  days  per  month  during 
each  year  of  the  remainder  thereof:  Provided^  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  inspectors  of  said  penitentiaries  or  prisons,  if 
any  such  convicts  or  persons  shall  wilfully  infringe  or  violate 
any  of  said  rules  or  regulations,  or  ofiend  in  any  other  way,  to 
strike  off  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  deduction  which  may 
have  been  obtained  previous  to  the  date  of  such  offence. 

Section  3. — That  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  discharge  the  said  criminals  whenever  they 
shall  have  served  out  the  term  of  their  sentence,  less  the  num- 
ber of  days  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  4. — That  the  said  inspectors  shall  direct  the  warden 
or  superintendent  to  give  to  each  prisoner,  who  may  in  conse- 
quence of  good  conduct  be  discharged  at  an  earlier  period  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to,  a  certificate  thereof, 
stating  therein  the  number  of  days  that  have  been  deducted 
from  his  original  sentence  for  good  conduct. 

Approved  the  first  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


In  accordance  with  the  present  arrangement  which  re- 
quires that  an  Annual  Report  should  be  prepared  of  the 
proceedings  of  ^'  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  the  "  Acting  Committee" 
now  proceed  to  exhibit  to  the  Seventy-Seventh  Annual 
Meeting,  such  matters  of  interest  as  have  resulted  from 
tlie  action  of  the  Society,  or  have  come  under  its  notice 
daring  the  year  just  past. 

Law  Shortening  Sentences. — ^As  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  Law  shortening 
the  sentences  of  prisoners  for  good  conduct,  occupied 
considerable  space  in  connection  with  the  last  Report, 
which  annoimced  that  the  provisions  of  this  Law  had  not 
then  been  carried  out  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
it  seems  proper  that  we  should  again  advert  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  it  may  under- 
stand its  present  position.     As  the  authorities  to  whom 
tbe  execution  of  the  Law  was  delegated,  declined  acting 
vnder  it,  for  reasons  which  they  deemed  sufficient,  the 
Society,  upon  consultation  with  their  counsel,  concluded 
^t  the  most  amicable  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  its  constitutionality,  and  the  obligation 
^ting  upon  these  authorities  to  extend  to  the  prisoners 
4e  preferred  boon,  would  be  by  Habeas  Corpus^  they 
*kerefore  bad  the  cases  of  two  prisoners  believed  by  them 
^  be  entitled  to  their  discharge  under  the  Law,  brought 
Wore  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.     The  decision 


was  adverse,  and  the  piisoners  were  remanded  to  serve 
out  the  entire  term  of  their  sentences.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  Judges  in  their  decision,  was  so  broad  as 
to  make  it  very  difficult  to  frame  a  modification  of  the 
Law  which  would  not  contravene  the  objections  raised, 
and  yet  retain  what  were  deemed  to  be  some  of  its  most 
valuable  features.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  present. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Prison  Society,  and  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary, 
we  may  yet  procure  a  Bill  to  be  enacted  into  a  Law, 
which  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  us,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  to  effect  our  desired  object.  We  should  have 
freely  acquiesced  in  some  verbal  amendments  to  the 
Law,  but  much  regret  that  all  of  its  provisions  should 
thus  have  been  rendered  inoperative,  as  we  feel  assured 
that  the  principle  contended  for  is  founded  injustice,  and 
that  its  practical  effect  on  the  prisoners  would  be  salu- 
tary as  a  part  of  the  Prison  Discipline, — not  only  by  way 
of  prompting  to  obedience  to  the  established  rules,  and 
to  habitual  good  conduct  while  in  confinement,  but  also 
in  aiding  to  promote  their  actual  and  permanent  reforma- 
tion, by  practically  showing  them,  that  as  it  is  evidently 
to  their  interest  to  conduct  well  while  there,  it  must  doubt- 
less be  equally  so  when  they  are  at  large  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  habit  thus  acquired  of  looking  to  this 
motive,  and  practising  this  restraint  on  their  heretofore 
comparatively  unbridled  propensities,  must  be  of  great 
service  to  them,  on  again  going  abroad  into  the  world. 
If  this  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  Law,  it  is  plain,  that 
it  is  not  only  a  boon  to  the  prisoner,  but  that  the  com- 
munity is  equally  interested  in  its  operation,  as  fewer  of 
the  prisoners  will  resume  their  depredations  on  society 
after  their  discharge.  Besides^  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom 


at  least,  if  not  of  duty,  in  framing  laws  for  the  temporal 
government   of  society,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Divine  Law-giver  ?     We  do  not  find  his  code  to  be  a 
sjstem  of  punishment  only,  but  also  largely  one  of  re- 
ward.    If  we   have  there  placed  before  us  a  fear  of 
punifihment  for  breaking  the  Divine  Law,  we  have  also 
exhibited  to  our  view,  in  most  attractive  form,  the  hope 
and  assurance  of  reward,  if  we  do  that  which  is  right. 

Employment  for  the  Prisoners. — ^Owing  to  the  derange- 
ment of  the  business  affairs  of  the  country,  resulting 
from  the  existing  B^bellion,  it  seemed  probable  for  a 
tittle,  that  many  of  those  confined  in  the  Eastern  State 
P^uitentiary  would  be  very  much  without  work.  The 
subject  of  suitable  and  constant  employment  for  the 
prisoners  has  therefore  claimed  our  attention  during  the 
P^st  year,  as  one  of  considerable  importance.  We  have 
l^d  under  appointment,  a  Committee,  whose  special  duty 
it  ^was  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and  to  devising  means 
by  "which  healthful  exercise  might  be  secured,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  such  as  might  not  have  sufficient  work 
to  occupy  their  time.  We  view  labor,  in  connection  with 
^^  prisoners,  in  a  two-fold  light.     The  possession  of  it 

• 

^  ^  positive  good,  not  only  as  a  comfort  and  companion 

^  their  solitary  hours,  but  also  as  a  reformatory  agent. 

-^d  the  want  of  it  is  not  only  a  negative,  but  a  positive 

^y^  especially  with  those  of  a  low  order  of  education  and 

^Jitefligence,  who,  being  unable  to  read,  and  possessing 

^^O''    little    matter    for  reflection,   have   no   resource 

^th  which  to  occupy  and  interest  the  mind,  and  con- 

^^Uently  there  is  danger  that  by  constantly  preying 

'^poix  itself,  it  may  become  diseased.     Besides,  as  idle- 

^^  has  been  said  to  be  the  parent  of  crime,  it  would  be 

^^  aniall  matter,  if  by  furnishing  employment,  we  could 

^^  Nothing  more  than  establish  habits  of  industry,  which 


probably  very  few  of  tho&e  confined  in  prisons  had  ever 
^practised  in  their  previous  lives.  While  at  large,  plot- 
ting or  practising  mischief  and  crime,  labor  has  appeared 
to  them  repulsive,  and  never  having  enjoyed  its  rewards, 
they  have  shrunk  from  it, — but  when  their  evil  career 
has  been  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  close,  and  social 
intercourse  of  every  kind  with  their  fellowmen  is  very 
much  restricted,  and  that  with  their  former  associates  is 
wholly  cut  off,  labor  is  soon  sought  after,  and  is  found 
to  be  such  an  alleviation  to  their  present  condition,  that 
they  cherish  it  as  a  blessing.  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  "  hope  of  reward"  which  it  is  most  truly  said 
"sweetens  labor,"  which  the  credit  for  "over  work," 
granted  to  the  prisoners  in  our  Penitentiary,  presents  to 
them,  a  powerful  additional  motive  to  application  is 
brought  into  action  with  most  salutary  results.  One  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  recently  informed  a 
member  of  our  Committee,  that  he  had  earned  in  one 
month  ^17,  by  over  work,  after  performing  his  allotted 
task, — that  is  to  say,  $8  60  for  himself,  and  the  same 
amount  for  the  Penitentiary,  for  the  use  of  the  County 
from  which  he  came,  and  he  added,  with  an  appearance 
of  much  interest,  that  he  expected  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  he  had  yet  to  serve,  to  take  out  with  him 
between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars.  Many  of  them 
are  thus  soon  brought  to  see  and  feel  that  labor  instead 
of  being  repulsive,  as  it  had  formerly  appeared  to  them, 
greatly  alleviates  the  necessary  discomforts  of  their 
present  condition,  and  also  that  it  is  a  reliable  resource 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to  it* 
Many  also,  who  on  entering  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
kind  of  trade,  on  leaving,  take  with  them,  not  only  habits 
of  industry,  but  also  a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with 
some  one  or  more  of  the  mechanic  arts^  such  as  shoe- 


iDakiDg,  cane-seating  of  chairs,  weaving,  &c.     They  are 
thus  qualified,  upon  again  going  forth  into  the  world,  to 
take  a  reputable  position  in  society,  and  secure  a  Uveli^ 
liood  without  resuming  their,  depredations  on  the  com- 
munity.    Estimating  the  value  of  labor  for  the  prisoners 
ms  we  do,  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  they  have 
^recently  been  pretty  fully  supplied  with  it.     It  is  the 
^tention  and  direction  of  the  Law,  that  it  shall  be  thus 
supplied ;  and  we  believe,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  foregoing 
Temarks,  that  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia or  Separate  System  of  Prison  Discipline.     In  the 
early  period  of  the  introduction  of  this  system,  some  men^ 
of  undoubted  talent  and  philanthropy,  strongly  advocated 
separate  confinement,  without  lahar^  as  being  the  true 
system,  and  this  plan  was  actually  introduced  and  practi- 
cally tested  at  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  this  State, 
established  at  Pittsburg ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
wrong,  and  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  both  upon  the 
mental  and  physical  health  of  the  prisoners.     It  was 
also  tried  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Auburn,  New 
York,  in  1822,  under  accompanying  circumstances  how- 
ever  of  great  cruelty,  and  of  unfairness  so  far  as  it  was 
intended  as  a  test  of  the  efiect  of  the  Separate  System 
oa  the  mental  and  bodily  condition  of  those  subjected  to 
it 

WiUiam  Crawford,  who  visited  this  country  in  1833 
aad  1834,  under  appointment  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment^ to  inspect  the  several  penitentiaries  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  applying  at  home,  any  parts  of 
the  systems  on  which  they  were  governed,  which  might 
appear  desirable,  in  the  report  of  his  labors  and  inquiries^ 
which  he  published  after  his  return,  makes  the  following 
statement:  ^^In  America,  the  opponents  of  this  (the 
Separate)  System,  have  produced  very  erroneous  im- 
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pressions  by  the  publication  of  certain  experiments  made 
a  few  years  since,  of  solitude  without  labor ;  statements 
which  have  also  been  widely  circulated  in  England,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  solitary  imprisonment  of  every 
description.  Having  carefully  inspected  the  prisons  in 
question,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my  conviction,  that  the 
fatal  eflfects  which  have  been  described,  were  not  the 
result  of  solitude,  but  of  the  contracted  dimensions  and 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  cells  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted.  A  trial  of  solitary  confinement 
day  and  night,  without  labor,  was  made  at  Auburn  in 
the  year  1822  for  ten  months,  upon  eighty  of  the  most 
hardened  convicts.  They  were  each  confined  in  a  cell 
only  seven  feet  long,  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and 
seven  feet  high.*  They  were  on  no  account  permitted 
to  leave  the  cell  during  that  long  period,  on  any  occa*- 
sion,  not  even  for  the  purposes  of  nature.  They  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  any  change  of  air,  nor  opportunities 
of  taking  exercise*  The  most  disastrous  consequences 
were  the  natural  result.  Several  persons  became  in<- 
sane,  health  was  impaired  and  life  endangered.  The 
discipline  of  the  prison  at  that  period  was  one  of  un- 
mixed severity.  There  was  no  moral  nor  reUgious  in- 
struction  of  any  kind  communicated  within  its  walls,  nor 
any  consolation  administered  by  which  the  convict  was 
enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  cruelty  of  this  treatment. 
Nor  was  a  trial  of  the  same  description,  which  took  place 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  conducted  under  more  advanta^ 
geous  circumstances.  The  night  rooms  or  cells  at  this 
prison  are  literally  pits,  entered  from  the  top  by  a  lad- 

• 

*  Less  than  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  cells  in  the  corridors  which  were 
then  completed  in  our  penitentiary,  as  described  by  the  same  writer,  to 
wit:  eleven  feet  nine  inches  long,  seven  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  sixteen 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  arched  ceiling. 


der,  through  an  aperture  about  two  feet  square.     The 
opening  is  secured  by  an  iron  grate  used  as  a  trap-door ; 
the  only  other  orifice  is  one  at  the  bottom,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter^  for  the  admission  of  warm  air 
from  underneath.     The  cells  are  eight  feet  nine  inches 
longy  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and   nine  feet  eight 
inches  high.     The  gloom  is   indescribable.     The   diet 
during  confinement  was  bread  and  water  only.     Thus 
immured^  and  without  any  occupation,  it  will  excite  no 
surprise  to  learn  that  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
pass  seventy  days  in  one  of  these  miserable  pits,  hung 
himself  after  four  days'  imprisonment.     Another  con- 
demned to  sixty  days,  also  committed  suicide  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day."     Our  author  goes  on  to  speak  of 
similar  experiments  having  been  made  in  Virginia,  where 
the  cells  were  in  fact  mere  dungeons,  being  in  the  base- 
ment, and  so  dark  as  to  require  a  lamp  in  visiting  them. 
They  were  not  warmed  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
a  prisoner's  feet  were  actually  frozen  during  the  confine- 
ment.    In  damp  weather  the  water  stood  in  drops  on 
the  walls,  &c.     He  then  adds :  ''  From  experiments  of 
this  character  no  just  conclusions  can  therefore  be  de- 
rived, unfriendly  to  solitary  imprisonment  of  any  kind, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  employment,  in  large 
and  well-ventilated   cells,  the   arrangements   of  which 
bave  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  health,  regular 
employment,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind  of  the 
offender." 

We  are  aware  that  the  disastrous  results  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  as  set  forth  in  these  extracts,  was 
not  wholly  owing  to  their  being  deprived  of  labor,  but  it 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  by  the  author,  that  the  evil  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  this  circumstance.     We  here  see,  however, ' 
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what  monstrous  cruelty  has  been  practised  in  the  name 
of  the  "  Separate  System,"  and  these  deplorable  but  in- 
evitable results  were  immediately  seized  by  its  opponents 
and  spread  abroad  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as  conclusive 
evidence,  that  these  evil  consequences  were  necessarily 
inherent  in,  and  a  part  of  the  system  itself.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  many  philanthropic  and  well  mean- 
ing persons  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  became 
prejudiced  against  it  to  that  degree,  that  there  was  no 
opening  in  their  minds  to  hear  the  truth,  and  on  merely 
naming  the  system  to  them  they  would  almost  turn  from 
you  in  disgust.  This  prejudice  is  largely  operative  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  much  to  be  regretted  result 
has  been  that  this  system,  truly  humane  as  it  is,  when 
properly  carried  out  (of  which  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania  may  be  taken  as  a  practical 
illustration),  and  superior,  as  we  believe,  to  all  others, 
has  not  made  one  tithe  the  progress  in  the  world  which 
we  feel  assured  it  would  have  done  if  its  true  character 
had  been  understood. 

The  ^' Separate'  and  the  " Silent''  Sj/stems  compared. — 
It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject;  but  as  its  discussion  has  in 
some  measure  brought  into  view  our  particular  prison 
system,  that  -of  the  entire  separation  of  the  prisoners 
from  each  other,  day  and  night,  during  the  whole  term 
of  their  confinement,  and  by  inference,  if  not  directly, 
contrasted  it  with  the  "  Auburn"  or  "  Silent"  System, 
where  they  are  separated  only  at  night  and  at  their 
meals,  but  at  other  times  are  congregated  in  their  work- 
shops, &c.,  under  a  peremptory  rule  of  silence.  We  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  introduce  two  or  three 
short  paragraphs  from  high  authority,  with  a  view  to 
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assisting  those  who  may  read  this  report  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  Society,  in  arriving  at  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  important  question  at  issue. 

William    Crawford,  from  whom   we    have    already 
quoted,  a  commissioner  of  the  British  Government,  and 
a  man  distinguished  for  his  humanity  and  intelligence, 
who  during  more  than  twenty  years  had  devoted  his 
time  to  visiting  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  in  a  report  on  the  systems 
just  referred  to,  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  places 
them  in  contrast  in  the  following  manner,  to  -wit :  ^^  In 
judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  discipline  of  Auburn  is  of  a  physi- 
cal, that  of  Philadelphia  of  a  moral  character ;  the  whip 
inflicts  immediate  pain,  but  solitude  inspires  permanent 
terror.     The  former  degrades  while  it  humiliates,  the 
latter  subdues  but  it  docs  not  debase.     At  Auburn  the 
convict  is  uniformly  treated  with  harshness,  at  Philadel- 
phia with  civility ;  the  one  contributes  to  harden,  the 
other  to  soften  the  affections.     Auburn  stimulates  vin-* 
dictive  feelings,  Philadelphia  induces  habitual  submission. 
The  Auburn  prisoner  when  liberated,  conscious  that  he 
is  known  to  past  associates,  and  that  the  public  eye  has 
gazed  upon  him,  sees  an  accuser  in  every  man  he  meets. 
The  Philadelphia  convict  quits   his  cell   secure  from 
recognition,  and  exempt  from  reproach."     He  also  says, 
^'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  some  of  the  strongest  testi- 
monies in  favor  of  individual  separation,  may  be  col- 
lected from  those  who  are  the  best  acquainted  with  the 
operation  of  the  Silent  System.     We  can  assert  with 
confidence,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  best  conducted 
prisons,  in  which  the  Silent  System  is  effectually  en- 
forced, that  we  have  not  repeatedly  visited  and  closely 
inspected;  and  we  can  truly  state,  that  with  one  ex- 
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ception  only,  the  governors  of  those  prisons  have  ac- 
knowledged, that  had  they  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  respective  plans,  they  would  unquestionably  give 
their  unqualified  preference  to  the  Separate  System." 

The  enlightened  and  excellent  Count  Gasparin,  in  a 
letter  to  George  Sumner  of  Boston,  then  in  Paris,  in 
commending  the  system  (with  the  practical  operation  of 
which  in  France  he  was  perfectly  familiar),  says,  "Every 
government  which  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  of 
the  progress  of  social  science,  adopts  any  other  than  the 
Separate  System,  will  expose  itself  to  the  necessity  of 
having,  before  long,  to  recoastruct  its  prisons." 

Inaanitff, — In  a  short  paragraph  in  our  last  Annual 
Report,  we  think  that  we  fully  met  and  refuted  the 
charge  frequently  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  system, 
that  its  discipline  is  liable  to  produce  insanity,  and  re- 
lieved the  humane  feelings  of  those  who  were  under  a 
sincere,  but  mistaken  apprehension  of  this  result,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  close  and  systematic  observation  which 
had  for  many  years  been  directed  to  this  point,  in  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
established  the  fact,  that  instead  of  the  mental  health  of 
the  prisoners  having  been  injured,  it  had  in  the  aggre^ 
gate  been  decidedly  improved  during  their  confinement. 
We  propose  now,  in  support  of  this  position,  to  introduce 
the  testimony  of  two  acute  observers  of  the  operation 
of  the  same  system  in  France.  First,  the  distinguished 
Physician,' /7r.  Lelut,  kia)wn  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  by  his  important  work  on  Insanity,  &e.,  in 
speaking  of  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  prisons 
on  the  Separate  System,  which  he  had  made  by  direction 
of  the  French  Government,  states  that  there  were  then 
in  France  twenty-three  such  prisons,*  and  that  he  had 
examined  about  half  of  them> — and  goes  on  to  say,  "  In 
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all  these  houses,  I  have  confirmed  de  visuj  what  was  pre- 
viously declared  by  theory,  that  the  Separate  System, 
independent  of  all  the  facilities  which  it  offers,  for  ele- 
mentary and  professional  instruction,  for  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  prisoners,  for  religious  exer- 
cises— ^independent  of  the  circumstance  that  it  alone  pre- 
Tents  prisoners  from  associating  with  each  other,  and 
from  corrupting  each  other — that  it  causes  mfinitely  fewer 
eases  of  death  and  insanity  than  any  other  system  of  imr 
prisomnent.  The  actual  condition  of  our  cellular  houses, 
their  history,  which  covers  already  a  period  of  three, 
four,  and  five  years,  the  testimony  of  their  directors,  of 
their  physicians,  of  their  visitors,  do  no  leave  any  doubt 
upon  this  import^mt  point." 

The  Prefect  of  the  Department,  in  enclosing  to  the 
Grovemment  the  Reports  of  the  Chaplain,  Physician  and 
Directors  of  the  Prison  of  Tours  in  France,  writes  thus. : 
^  These  Reports  establish  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
that  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition,  and  the  moral 
education  of  the  prisoners,  the  system  of  total  separation, 
somnolently  and  so  unjustly  attacked,  produces  the  most 
remarkable  results.     Of  a  total  number  of  1,626  persons 
who  have  entered  the  prison  since  its  inauguration,  16 
<mly  have  been  transferred  to  the  hospital,  and  one  only 
has  died, — and  this  single  case  of  death  was  an  old  man 
of  seventy,  who  was  laboring  under  a  chronic  affection  of 
the  lungs.     If  we  seek  for  the  influence  which  it  exer- 
cises on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  prisoners,  we 
must  recognize,  that  far  from  disturbing  their  reason,  it 
produces  on  their  minds  the  most  salutary  results .  In  proof 
of  this,  I  may  mention,  that  not  a  single  case  of  insanity 
has  occurred  in  the  prison,  and  that  many  who  have  been 
condemned  for  a  term  which  require  their  removal  to  the 
Moisom  Centrales^  solicit  as  a  real  favor,  the  permissioa 
to  complete  their  imprisoninent  in  their  cell." 
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M.  Mareau  Ohristophej  Inspector  of  French  Prisons, 
Dr.  Julius,  who  visited  the  Penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Commissioner  firom  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  M.  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector  General  of 
the  Prisons  of  Belgium,  with  many  other  eminent 
foreigners,  who  had  facilities  for  closely  observing  the 
working  and  results  of  the  Separate  System,  and  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  "  Silent"  and  other  Systems  of  im- 
prisonment existing  in  different  places,  have  in  their 
various  Reports  given  very  interesting  and  instructive 
views,  confirmatory  of  the  superior  value  of  the  system 
adopted  by  us,  but  we  must  pass  them  by,  and  proceed 
with  our  Report. 

Tobacco. — The  subject  of  the  use  of  Tobacco  in  the 
Penitentiary  has  again  claimed  our  attention  and  care 
during  the  year  now  coming  to  a  close,  as  it  did  during 
the  one  which  immediately  preceded  it.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  acknowledged  by  most,  that  the  practice  of 
using  it  is  of  no  real  value  to  those  who  indulge  in  it, 
unless  it  be  in  the  character  of  medicine,  in  a  very  few 
cases,  and  consequently,  if  there  was  no  moral  ^or 
physical  evil  resulting  from  it,  its  use*  should  be  dis- 
couraged on  the  score  of  economy,  and  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the '  number  of  the  wants  of  individuals,  and 
therefore,  making  it  more  easy  to  satisfy  them.  But 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  its  use  is  very  often  attended  by 
serious  physical  and  moral  evils,  such  as  impairing  the 
bodily  health,  and  exciting  a  craving  for  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drink,  it  seems  especially  desirable  that  those 
who  are  clear  on  entering  the  Penitentiary,  shall  npt 
there  be  permitted  to  contract  the  habit,  and  that  an 
effort  should  be  used  to  break  the  habit  with  those  who 
have  brought  it  with  them,  and  in  fact,  that  it  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Prison  Discipline,  in  teaching  them 
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habits  of  economy  for  their  own  future  good,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  law  makes  them  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  prison  authorities.  Our  care  of  the  subject, 
which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  way  of  moral  suasion, 
w^th  the  prisoners,  and  those  who  had  the  control  of 
them,  and  which  has  been  exercised  verbally,  as  suitable 
opportunities  offered,  has  finally  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  Resolution,  respectfully  asking  the  Inspectors 
wholly  to  prohibit  its  use  in  the  Penitentiary,  (as  the 
Inspectors  of  our  County  Prison  have  done  there,  with 
highly  satisfactory  results,)  unless  it  be  in  cases  strictly 
medicinal.  The  quantity  at  present  used  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary is  much  reduced,  but  this  is  done,  as  we  under- 
stand, as  a  matter  of  economy  in  conducting  the  Institu- 
tion, as  the  cost  of  the  article  has  latterly  been  much 
oihanced. 

Pardons. — The  very  important  subject  of  Pardons, 

and  the  manner  in  which  the  power  is  exercised,  (not 

only  in  our  own  Commonwealth,  but  in  most  places  where 

it  exists,)  has  at  different  times  occupied  our  attention, 

though  not  specially  within  the  past  year,  with  desires 

that  som^  result  might  be  reached  by  which  the  acknow-^ 

ledged  ^vils  of  the  pardoning  system  might  be  at  least 

in  part  remedied.     It  is  a  power  which  should  exist 

somewhere,  and  be  exercised  sometimes ;  but  the  good  of 

society,  and  even  of  the  parties  on  whom  it  is  to  operate, 

requires  that  it  should  only  be  applied  to  exceptional 

sod  rare  cases,  and  with  great  caution.      We  have  not 

,  yet  succeeded  in  maturing  any  plan  which  it  is  believed 

would  be  likely  to  remedy,  or  materially  lessen,  the 

existing  difficulties. 

AJnues  by  CammUiing  Magistrates. — We  have  again 
bad  under  the  care  of  a  Committee,  the  abuse  of  power 
by  the  Aldennen  qr  Committing  Magistrates.    This  i^ 
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an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  has  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  almost  from  its  origin,  but  without 
yet  making  mnch  advance  towards  its  suppression ;  nor 
do  we  hope  to  effect  it,  till  their  mode  of  compensation 
is  changed  from  fees  to  a  stated  salary  from  the  Public 
Treasury,  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
matter  again  as  we  advance  in  our  Report,  this  short 
notice  may  suffice  here.  • 

Better  Accommodatiom  iieeded  by  the  Society. — The 
books  and  papery  of  our  Prison  Society  are  accumulating 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  it  difficult,  with  the  ac- 
commodations we  possess,  to  take  proper  care  of  them. 
Many  of  them  are  s6  valuable  as  to  make  then-  preserva- 
tion almost  an  object  of  public  interest.  An  ample  and 
secure  fireproof  would  be  very  desirable,  and  also  much 
more  extensive  book  cases  than  we  now  have.  Our 
funds,  however,  are  so  limited  at  present,  as  to  ^be  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  oui*  current  annual  outlay,  such  as  the 
appropriation  towards  the  support  of  the  "Prison 
Agency,"  that  to  the  Prison  ^'Association  of  Women 
Friends,"  and  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  and 
the  amount  required  to  meet  our  Room  Rent,  4he  publi- 
cation of  our  Journal,  and  various  necessary  incidental 
expenses*  We  therefore  have  nothing  to  spare  towards 
procuring  a  suitable  building  or  room  of  our  own,  which 
we  think  would  be  very  desirable.  We  would  therefore 
commend  the  Society  and  its  various  interests  to  the 
kindly  notice  of  our  many  benevolent  citizens  who  are 
blessed  with  ample  means,  as  being  deserving  of  their 
consideration  and  attention,  both  when  making  their 
current  distribution  from  time  to  time  of  surplus  income, 
and  when  through  the  medium  of  a  will,  they  are 
making  a  final  appropriation  of  their  estates. 

The  Prison  Agent. — William  J.  Mulleii,  the  Prison 
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Ageiatj  acting  under  appointment  and  authoriiy  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison,  and  also  on  behalf  of 
car  Prison  Society,  has  continued  his  services  in  investi- 
gating cases  of  alleged  oppressive  and  illegal  commit- 
ments to  the  County  Prison,  with  unabated  zeal  and 
fdngleness  of  purpose.     He  has,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  proper  authorities,  succeeded  in  liberating  during 
the  year  1,223  of  these  from  prison.    Amongst  them 
were  many  very  interesting  cases,  where  the  common 
rights  of  individuals  would  have  been  successfully  outr 
raged,  if  they  had  not  been  inquired  into  and  relieved 
by  the  action  of  the  agent.     And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wrong  and  suffering  in  these  cases  is  by 
no  means  limited  tp  the  individuals  who  are  incarcer- 
ated, but  that  it  often  extends  most  cruelly  to  others 
connected  with  the  prisoners.     What  must  be  the  situ- 
ation of  the  poor  wife  and  helpless  children,  when  the 
liosband,  the  father,  and  provider  for  their  urgent  neces- 
sities, is  thus  wrongfully  torn  from  them  ?     Some  are 
^nested  and  committed  under  mistake,  but  much  of  the 
wrongdoing  in  relation  to  such  commitments,  arises  from 
the  cupidity  of   the   Police-aldermen,   or  committing 
iiuigigtrates,  who  many  times,  on  the  most  frivolous 
<^uufges,  and    sometimes   without    sufficient    evidence 
^Qst  them,  commit  individuals  to  the  prison  from 
''wrtives  of  gain.     In  some  instances  they  are  content 
^  the  fees  established  by  law,  but  there  is  ground  to 
'^eve  that  extortion  is  not  unfrequently  attempted  to 
^  practised,  and  sometimes  with  success.     The  mode 
^f  compensating  the  aldermen,  by  fees  to  be  derived 
^m  the  individual  cases  in  which  they  act,  gives  them 
^  interest  in  thus  oppressing  the  helpless,  and  has  long 
'^cu  a  crying  evil.    Under  this  system,  and  in  actual    . 
P^tice,  tiiere  is  good  reason  to  fear,  that  much  of  the 
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income  of  many  of  them  is  not  merely  "  the  gain  of  op- 
pression/'  but  that  of  extortion  also.  There  are  no 
doubt  upright  and  honorable  men  among  them,  but  until 
all  fees  for  such  cases  are  taken  away,  and  a  fixed  salary 
substituted;  we  need  not  expect  to  find  them  as  a  class 
to  be  governed,  in  their  official  acts,  by  high-minded  and 
disinterested  motives. 

We "  propose  here  giving  a  synopsis  of  a  few  of  the 
cases  contained  in  the  monthly  reports  received  from 
the  agent  during  the  year,  of  individuals  liberated 
through  his  investigations  and  attentions. 

One  was  that  of  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Northern  I^iberties  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  retired  from 
business,  being  worth  a  handsome  independence.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  much  of  his  time  at  the 
office  of  a  relative  of  his,  a  merchant  on  the  wharf.  The 
clerk  of  the  merchant  on  returning  from  bank,  where  he 
had  been  to  make  a  deposit,  found  three  five  dollar 
United  States  notes,  which  he  handed  to  the  merchant, 
who  advertised  for  the  owner  to  come  forward  and 
identify  the  money,  and  it  would  be  given  up.  The 
merchant  authorized  his  relative,  the  prisoner,  to  act  for 
him  during  his  absence,  and  if  anybody  properly  identi- 
fied the  money,  to  take  it  from  his  desk  and  return  it. 
Among  the  claimants  was  an  ignorant  woman,  who  said 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  lost  $50  between  Frank- 
ford  and  South  Street,  and  they  did  not  come  up  any 
further  in  the  city  than  Second  Street ;  that  the  money 
they  lost  was  in  one,  two,  and  three  dollar  notes.  The 
prisoner  informed  her  that  neither  the  money  she  had 
lost,  nor  the  place  where  she  had  lost  it,  agreed  with 
that  which  had  been  found,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
have  it.     She  immediately  went  to  an  i^derman  $uid 
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swore  that  the  prisoner  said  he  had  her  lost  money,  but 
would  not  give  it  to  her.  Upon  this  statement,  accom- 
panied by  an  affidavit  from  her  husband  (who  had  not 
heard  the  prisoner  say  anything  on  the  subject),  a  war- 
rant was  issued,  and  he  was  arrested.  On  the  hearing, 
the  prisoner  denied  ever  having  said  what  had  been 
testified  against  him,  and  informed  the  alderman  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  lost  money,  nor  even  cither  of  the 
five  dollar  notes  which  had  been  found.  Upon  a  com- 
mitment being  made  out,  he  asked  the  constable  to  go 
with  him  to  get  bail,  which  he  refused  to  do.  He  also 
informed  the  alderman  that  he  was  abundantly  able  to 
go  his  own  bail,  which,  however,  he  refused  to  take. 
The  agent,  seeing  him  in  the  prison,  procured  bail  to  be 
entered,  and  soon  had  him  released. 

A  second  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  committed 
for  larceny,  being  charged  with  having  stolen  a  box  of 
jewdry  of  but  little  value.  Upon  investigation  of  her 
case,  the  agent  ascertained  that  her  prosecutor  had  pre- 
Tionsly  robbed  her  of  some  bed  ticking,  and  had  brought 
fliis  charge  against  her  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
9ie  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  very  time  when 
she  was  required  to  be  at  Court  to  testify  in  reference 
to  her  stolen  property.  Careful  examination  enabled 
the  agent  to  prove  in  Court  that  instead  of  the  prisoner 
luiTing  committed  a  larceny,  the  prosecutor  had  entered 
ber  house  during  her  absence,  ripped  open  a  pillow,  and 
after  placing  the  jewelry  in  it,  sewed  it  up  with  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  thread,  such  as  the  agent  found  in  the  prose- 
cutor's house.  In  confirmation  of  this,  when  the  officer, 
in  company  with  the  prosecutor,  was  searching  the 
prigoner's  house  for  the  jewelry,  and  could  not  find  it, 
tlte  prosecutor  pointed  out  the  very  pillow  which  con-f 
tained  it^  and  asked  to  haye  that  searched. 
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A  third  case  was  that  of  an  innocent  woman  who  had 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  months  on  a 
charge  of  **  false  pretence."  The  charge  consisted  in 
her  having  applied  to  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrew's  So- 
ciety, of  which  her  hnsband  had  been  a  contributing 
member,  for  money  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  her 
deceased  child,  which  had  been  buried  the  day  before. 
A  police  officer,  who  was  near  at  the  time,  arrested,  and 
caused  her  to  be  committed,  saying  that  she  was  an  im- 
postor, and  he  did  not  believe  her  story  about  the  child. 
When  her  case  came  up  for  trial,  the  agent  supplied  her 
with  competent  counsel  who  explained  the  case  and 
defended  her.  She  was,  however,  convicted  on  the 
testimony  of  this  officer,  although  she  herself  addressed 
the  Court,  and  protested  against  the  testimony,  explain- 
ing her  case  in  a  simple,  earnest,  and  truthful  manner. 
Judge  Ludlow,  seeing  her  great  distress,  humanely  sym- 
pathized with  her,  and  directed  an  officer  of  the  Court 
to  accompany  her  to  her  home  to  ascertain  the  facts,  see 
the  sexton  of  the  ground  where  she  said  the  child  was 
buried,  &o,  promising  to  release  her  yet,  although  oon- 
victed,  if  her  story  proved  true,  but  if  false,  to  increase 
her  sentence.  The  officer,  after  going  a  short  distance 
with  her,  took  her  back  to  the  Courts  and  reported  that 
she  was  unable  to  direct  him  to  a  single  person  who  had 
known  her  to  have  buried  a  child. 

The  judge  then  sentenced  her  for  three  montiis  to  the 
County  Prison. 

After  this,  the  agent  investigated  the  case,  and  found 
that  every  word  she  had  said  to  the  Court  was  literally 
true,  as  to  the  death,  and  the  time  and  place  of  biurial, 
&c.  The  physician  was  seen,  who  at  the  time '  of  its 
death  had  given  the  certificate;  the  sexton  who  had 
buried  it  was  also  seen,  and  the  clergyman  who  had  au- 
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taker, with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to  pay  him 
again,  he  having  perfect  confidence  in  her  promise  to  do 
Bo.  When  the  agent  had  given  to  the  Court  satisfactory 
proof  of  these  facts,  Judge  Ludlow  reconsidered  her 
sentence  and  discliarged  her  from  prison.  Thus,  through 
the  services  of  the  agent,  this  poor  but  respectable 
woman  was  saved  not  only  from  the  pains  and  priva- 
tions of  a  three  months'  imprisonment,  but  also  from  the 
odiom  of  being  an  impostor  and  a  convict,  which  would 
probably  have  been  attached  to  her  character  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

We  shall  introduce  one  other  case,  for  the  purpose  of 
iUuBtrating  the  value  of  this  agency,  beyond  the  mere 
liberating  of  persons  from  prison,  which  is  that  of  a 
^peacemaker"  between  the  prosecutor  and  the  person 
whom  he  had  procured  to  be  committed,  which  is  a  fre- 
quent result  of  the  settlement  of  cases. 

This  was   that  of  a  German  soldier  who  borrowed 
money  from  two  different  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  commission  as  capt&in  in  the  army,  and  prom- 
ised to  pay  them  as  soon  as  his  commission  was  obtained. 
He  fiiiled,  however,  to  procure  one,  and  having  expended 
^«  money,  he  was  unable  to  repay  them.     They  there- 
fore had  him  committed  to  prison  on  the  charge  of  "^  false 
P^^tence."     The  man  had  a  wife  and  seven  children  in 
^ew  York  depending  upon  him  for  support.     He  had 
^^  abundance  of  recommendations  of  good  character. 
^he  agent  saw  his  prosecutors,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
^m  to  go  te  the  prison  and  talk  with  him.     They  soon 
*^^caine  very  much  interested  in  him,  gave  him  some 
^oney,  went  to  the  District  Attorney  and  asked  for  his 
Charge,  and  paid  all  the  Court  charges  and  expenses, 
^^ming  satisfied,  upon  reflection,  that  nothing  wrong 
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was  intended  by  the  prisoner.  They  invited  him  to 
their  houses,  and  proffered  him  their  friendship  for  the 
future. 

Many  other  cases  are  almost  equally  entitled  to  a 
place  in  this  Report,  as  strikingly  illustrating  the  value 
of  the  agency  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  also  to  the 
community,  in  the  large  annual  saving  of  expense  to  the 
County,  resulting  from  the  discharges  effected  by  it^ 
before  the  cases  reach  the  Court.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  of  prosecution,  thus  saved  in  the  year  1861, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  $11,000.  Its  value  is  fully 
appreci^d  by  the  public  authorities,  as  the  following 
pai^agraph  from  the  Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  for 
the  June  Term,  1862,  will  testify.  In  speaking  of  their 
visit  to  the  County  Prison,  they  say :  "  During  a  p^t 
of  their  visit  through  the  prison  they  had  the  company 
of  the  prison  agent,  William  J.  MuUen,  and  were  glad 
to  find  that  he  still  continues  in  the  discharge  of  his 
arduous  duties,  thereby  saving  great  expense  to  the 
County,  as  well  as  affording  protection  to  the  rights  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  society." 

LuwUics. — ^We  last  year  referred  to  the  practice  which 
prevailed  of  committing  lunatics  to  the  County  Prison,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  that  institution,  and  stated 
that  this  Society  was  co-operating  in  an  application  then 
about  being  made  to  the  Legislature,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
Would  result  in  relieving  the  prison  of  this  class  of  its 
inmates.  The  contemplated  application  was  made,  and 
a  Committee  attended  at  Harrisburg  to  make  such  ex- 
planations as  might  secure  the  favorable  notice  and 
action  of  the  Legislature,  but  without  success.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  prison  agent,  after  considerable 
effort,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Board  of  Quardians  of 
the  Poor  to  rescind  instructions  which  had  been  issued 
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to  the  officers  of  the  almshouse,  prohibiting  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  sent  from  the  County  Prison,  so  far  as  to 
give  their  President  power  to  admit  (under  certain  re- 
strictions) such  persons  as  he  might  deem  proper,  on 
application  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison,  to 
that  effect. 

Under  this  arrangement,  thirty-one  insane  persons, 
some  of  whom  had  been  imprisoned  for  years,  have  been 
sent  from  the  prison  to  the  Insane  Department  of  the 
Almshouse  within  the  past  year. 

House  of  Correction. — The  establishment  of  a  House 
of  Correction,  (an  institution  intermediate  to  the  alms- 
house, and  prison,)  was  referred  to  last  year,  as  an  object 
of  much  interest  to  the  community,  and  a  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  this  highly  important  advance  in  the  refor- 
matory movements  of  our  Commonwealth,  might,  under 
the  Act  of  March,  1860,  be  soon  carried  into  effect.     It 
18  cause  for  regret,  however,  that  no  substantial  advance 
bas  yet  been  made.  The  delay  in  purchasing  the  ground, 
ind  erecting  the  necessary  buildings,  is  understood  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  City  Councils  having  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation  of  the  requisite  funds.     The  measure  is 
80  important,  that  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  different 
parties  having  the  control  of  it,  may,  by  hearty  and 
united  action,  be  enabled  to   bring  this    long  desired 
ostablishment  into  early  and  successful  operation. 

PrtMon  Soeid^s  Visitors  and  Visiting. — ^We  propose 
now  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  visiting  the  prisons  and 
the  prisoners,  the  duties  of  which  we  feel  to  be  of  con- 
stant obligation,  and  if  faithfully  discharged,  under  right 
qualification,  we  believe  to  be  of  importance,  second  to 
nothing  else,  which  devolves  upon  the  Society.  As 
heretofore,  the  Acting  Committee,  (consisting  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  ex  officio^  and   forty-four  other 
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members,  has  been  divided  into  two  sub-committees : 
one  of  them  being  allotted  as  visitors  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  and  the  other  to  the  County  Prison.  These 
Committees  have  been  regularly  organized,  and  each  of 
them  has  held  Stated  Monthly  Meetings,  at  which 
Reports  have  been  received  from  the  individual  mem- 
bers, as  to  the  character  of  their  services  during  the 
month,  and  these  Reports,  or  a  summary  of  them,  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Acting 
Committee.  From  the  accounts  thus  received,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  interest  in  this  service  has  in 
no  degree  abated,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  visitors  are 
discharged  with  increased  efficiency.  Owing  to  the 
long  continued  indisposition  of  one  or  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Penitentiary  Committee,  and  the  protracted 
absence  from  the  city  of  others,  the  aggregate  number 
of  visits  paid  there  is  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  reported 
last  year*  There  have  been,  however,  175  written 
Reports  received  from  members  of  this  Committee,  by 
which  we  are  informed  that  656  visits  were  paid  by  them 
to  that  institution  during  the  course  of  the  year,  in  which 
7,031  interviews  were  had  with  the  prisoners,  4,728  of 
which  took  place  within  the  cells,  and  2,303  at  the  cell 
d6ors^  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  other  visits 
were  paid,  but  omitted  to  be  reported. 

The  manner  of  meeting  the  prisoners  is  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  approaching  them  not  as  convicts,  but  as  men,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  entrance  of  a  member 
of  the  Committee  into  a  cell  proves,  with  rare  exceptions, 
a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  the  inmates ;  confidence 
being  by  this  means  established,  an  avenue  is  opened  to 
their  better  feelings,  and  on  being  inquired  of,  tliey 
freely  give  a  history  of  their  past  lives,  and  state  what 
were  the  immediate  influences  under  which  the  crime 
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was  cx>iiiinitted,  which  resulted  in  their  being  confined 
in  a  felon's  cell.  The  information  thus  obtained,  has 
fully  convinced  us,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
vice  existing,  and  of  the  crimes  committed,  if  traced  to 
their  root,  will  be  found  to  spring  from  Intemperance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  baneful  influence  is 
not  limited  to  those  individuals  who  commit  crimes  while 
under  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intoxicating  draught, 
nor  even  to  such,  and  those  Who  by  their  ruinous  habits, 
have,  brought  themselves  into  such  a  state  of  destitution 
and  degradation,  that  then*  necessities  present  strong 
temptations,  and  at  the  same  time  their  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  integrity  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
men,  is  so  weakened,  that  the  fatal  step  is  easily  taken. 
But  to  these  two  classes  must  be  added  the  children  of 
Buchy  who,  growing  up  under  the  influence  of  the  evil 
example  of  the  parent,  feeling  the  degradation  which  he 
has  brought  upon  his  &mily,  and  suffering  from  the  des- 
titution which  he  has  entailed  upon  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  being  without  the  benefit  of  any  sound  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  and  permitted  to  roam  the  streets 
in  idleness,  without  the  knpwledge  of  any  business,  are 
easy  victims  to  the  attacks  of  the  tempter.  When  will 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  land,  by  the  enactment  of 
suitable  and  effective  laws,  lay  the  axo  to  the  root  of 
this  giant  evil  ? 

In  these  interviews  with  the  prisoners,  such  counsel  is 
given,  as  seems  suited  to  their  condition^  so  far  as  the 
visitors  feel  themselves  qualified,  not  unfrequently,  as  we 
trusty  seeking  for  Divine  aid  ift  the  performance  of  the 
service.  We  believe  that  many^  during  their  confine^ 
ment,  are  improved  in  their  moral  perceptions,  and  reach 
the  conviction  that  '^  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  are 
thus  brought  to  resolve  to  endeavor  to  lead  a  correct 
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life  from  the  time  of  their  discharge,  and  we  hope  that 
not  a  few  of  these,  with  the  Divine  blessing  on  theii' 
efforts,  have  not  again  relapsed  into  their  former  course 
of  vice  and  crime,  and  that  some,  even  amongst  those 
who  may  not  have  yet  attained  to  the  true  ground  of 
reformation,  an  abhorrence  of  themselves  in  the  sight 
of  God,  may,  through  Divine  mercy,  before  the  close 
of  life,  experience  that  change  of  heart  which  will  render 
them  acceptable  in  His  sight.  And  we  feel  assured,  that 
we  have  witnessed  some  instances  of  true  canvermn^ 
which  have  resulted  through  the  co-operation  of  Divine 
grace,  with  the  instrumentalities  connected  with  our 
prison  system,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  labors 
of  our  Prison  Society  have  had  some  agency  in  effecting 
this  happy  change. 

One  peculiarly  interesting  case  of  this  kind  has  re^ 
cently  occurred,  which  is  thought  to  be  of  suflScient 
value  to  justify  special  reference  to  it.  This  was  a  young 
man,  Mo.  4,160,  aged  17,  sentenced  January  6, 1860,  for 
two  years  and  six  months.  He  had  been  a  very  bad 
boy,  and  had  been  imprisoned  before,  (but  not  under 
our  System,)  without  being,  benefited.  After  being  in 
the  Penitentiary  several  months,  he  was  favored  with 
a  sense  of  the  ^^  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  and  of  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  by  yielding  to  the  monitions  of 
Divine  grace,  he  in  due  time,  as  we  trust,  experienced 
an  entire  change  of  heart,  and  attained  to  a  state  of  ac- 
ceptance in  the  Divine  sight.  Several  months  before 
the  termination  of  his  sentence,  he  was  attacked  with 
consumption,  which  soon^ve  evidence  that  he  was  not 
long  for  this  world.  During  the  remainder  of  his  term, 
his  disease  steadily  progressed  and  he  often  suffered 
much,  but  he  was  entirely  reconciled  to  his  condition, 
and  felt  comparatively  happy,  esteeming  it  as  a  great 
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mercy  that  he  had  been  placed  there,  where  as  he  said 
he  had  found  his  Saviour.  He  only  hoped  that  he  might 
not  die  till  he  was  discharged,  and  reached  the  arms  of 
his  pious  mother  at  a  distance  from  this  city,  for  her 
comfort  and  his  own.  On  the  6th  of  July  last,  at  the 
termination  of  his  sentence,  he  was  discharged.  This 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  A  member  of  our 
Committee  took  him  from  the  Penitentiary  to  his  own 
house,  and  kept  him  there  until  he  could  be  suitably  for- 
warded to  his  mother.  This  member  in  referring  to  him 
remarks,  "  One  evening,  after  our  family  reading  [of  the 
Scriptures],  I  went  up  with  him  to  his  chamber  and 
knelt  with  him  at  his  bedside  in  prayer,  when  wc  each 
offered  up  a  petition  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  I  was 
about  leaving  the  room  when  he  said,  '  Don  t  go  yet, 
stay  and  have  a  good  talk.'  I  did  so,  when  we  had  a 
fall  and  free  interchange  of  thought.  I  questioned  him 
as  to  what  he  was  resting  his  hopes  of  pardon  on,  and 
found  that  it  was  on  the  only  sure  foundation, — Christ 
Jesus  and  his  atoning  sacrifice."  He  reached  his  mother, 
and  was  with  her  nearly  a  month  when  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  August  last.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  her  to  the  member  referred  to,  a  few 

days  after  his  decease  :  ^^  I  know  you  and  Mrs. 

will  sympathize  with  a  sorrow-stricken  mother.  My 
darling  child  is  no  more.  He  sweetly  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,  at  4  o'clock  on  Friday,  August  8th,  after  three 
days'  great  suffering,  which  he  bore  without  one  murmur. 
His  answers  to  all  were  surprising,  his  conversation 
humble  and  childlike.  His  confidence  in  his  Saviour 
never  wavered ;  patient,  gentle,  and  loving  to  all,  but  to 
his  poor  mother  he  was  all  love.  How  hard  I  feel  it  to  say, 
Ihy  will  be  done!  His  consoling  words  to  mc  were,  ^My 
dear  mother,  don't  weep  but  look  up.'     In  the  valley  he 
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felt  his  Saviout's  presence."  Soon  after,  she  addressed 
to  the  same  another  letter,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract :  "  I  did  not  know  how  dear  I  loved  him  until 
we  were  called  on  to  part.  His  patience  under  such 
suffering  was  surely  the  work  of  grace,  so  gentle,  so 
meek.  For  a  week  he  seemed  to  be  getting  somewhat 
better,  and  a  ray  of  hope  shot  up,  he  would  be  spared 
for  some  time  at  least.  But  four  days  before  his  death, 
''^  "^  ''^  his  agony  was  great,  but  not  one  word  of  complaint 
escaped  his  lips.  His  whole  conversation  was  his  Saviour  s 
wonderful  love.  His  anxiety  for  the  children's  conver* 
sion,  especially  his  brother  Thomas,  was  great,  and  his 
prayer  that  God  would  make  him  the  instrument  jn  con- 
verting one  soul  was  lovely  to  me,  nor  have  I  one  doubt 
but  tibat  [his]  prayers  wiU  be  answered.  ****** 
For  the  whole  day  before  he  died,  he  kept  on  saying, 
^  Dearest  mother,  look  up  but  dox^  weep.'  At  4  o'clock 
he  called  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  bid  them  fare- 
well, which  he  did,  shook  hands  and  kissed  each  one 
with  a  prayer,  that  his  Saviour  would  grant  them  grace 
so  to  live,  as  they  would  meet  him  in  heaven, — but  to 
Thomas  he  said,  ^  Kneel  beside  me,  dear  brother.'  Thomas 
did  so,  and  then  James  said,  ^  Dearest  Thomas,  will  you 
promise  your  dying  brother  to  seek  the  Lord,  to  give 
him  your  whole  heart?'  Thomas  said  he  would  try; 
then  he  lifted  his  dying  eyes  to  heaven  and  said  distinctly, 
^  0  Saviour,  grant  him  grace  to  keep  this  solemn  promise.' 
He  seemed  in  great  pain.  I  asked  him  how  the  Saviour 
appeared  to  him  in  the  dark  valley.  Aloud  and  clear 
he  said,  ^  Dearest  mother,  Jesus  is  precious.'  These  were 
his  last  words.  He  became  insensible,  and  continued 
in  a  sort  of  stupor  until  a  few  minutes  before  4  o'clock, 
when  I  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^  Do  you  know  your  mother, 
my  son  ?'    He  turned  such  a  lovely  look  of  recogmtion, 
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moved  his  lips  for  me  to  kiss  him,  I  did  so,  one  gentle 
sigh,  and  all  was  over." 

In  the  introduction  to  this  branch  of  the  Report,  we 
speak  bf  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners.  The 
Law  incorporating  our  Prison  Society,  and  that  confer- 
ring on  the  Acting  Committee  the  character  of  Official 
Visitors,  contemplate  that  in  addition  to  the  salutary  in* 
fluence  we  may  endeavor  to  exert  upon  the  prisoners,  by 
social  intercourse  with  iliem,  and  impressing  upon  them 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  we  should  also  observe 
the  workings  of  our  Prison  System,  bring  anything  which 
appears  to  be  wrong  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties, that  it  may  be  remedied,  and  suggest  any  reforms 
or  improvements  in  the  System  which  may  appear  to  be 
desirable.  Under  this  view  of  our  duties  and  privileges, 
our  Committee,  besides  observing  the  general  condition  of 
the  Institution,  as  to  good  order,  cleanliness,  healthful- 
ness,  &c.,  make  special  inquiries  as  to  the  supply  of 
labor  furnished  the  prisoners,  whether  the  ignorant  and 
illiterate  among  them  receive  proper  attention  from  the 
teacher,  how  they  are  progressing  in  their  learning,  and 
if  those  who  can  read  are  freely  supplied  with  books 
firom  the  prison  library,  and  have  copies  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  placed  in  their  cells.  All  these  inquiries  have 
resulted  satisfactorily,  excepting  that  the  teaching  force 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  such  frequent  lessons  to  those 
requiring  them,  as  would  be  desirable.  The  progress 
which  many  of  them  make  is  very  gratifying,  and  indeed 
surprising.  .  The  instances  are  frequent,  where  prisoners 
who  entered  wholly  without  school-learning,  that  is  to 
say,  without  any  knowledge  of  letters  or  figures,  in  a 
very  few  months,  are  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
with  considerable  facility,  and  a  very  gratifying  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  is.  that  most  of  them  highly 
value  the  knowledge  they  are  thus  acquiring. 
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The  library  is  now  in  a  very  good  condition,  having 
been  overhauled  during  the  year  and  a  new  catalogue 
prepared,  after  withdrawing  several  hundred  mutilated 
and  imperfect  volumes  from  the  collection.  It  now  con- 
tains about  2,600  volumes,  all  complete  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  about  2,060  in  the  English,  and 
540  in  the  German  and  French  languages.  While  the 
library  was  regularly  open,  11,526  books  were  loaned, 
and  in  addition,  considerable  reading  matter  was  fur- 
nished during  the  several  months  in  which  they  were 
engaged  in  examining  and  re-arranging  the  books,  of 
which  no  regular  record  was  kept. 

The  various  officers  of  the  Penitentiary,  by  their 
general  kindness  and  good  temper  in  their  care  of  and 
intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  evidence  their  fitness  for 
their  position,  and  as  ^^  like  begets  like,"  similar  deport- 
ment is  reciprocated  by  the  prisoners  towards  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  excellent  features  of  our  System, 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  harshness 
by  the  keepers,  and,  consequently,  instead  of  vindictive 
or  bitter  feelings  being  excited  towards  them,  on  the 
part  of  those  under  their  control,  a  mutual  feeling  of 
sympathy  is  frequently  brought  into  action.  This  was 
recently  very  pleasantly  exemplified  in  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  our  Committee.  A  keeper,  who  had  charge 
of  about  thirty  prisoners  in  one  of  the  corridors,  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  son  in  the  army,  and  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days  that  he  might 
go  to  Virginia  to  bring  home  the  remains,  before  leaving, 
called  at  the  cell  of  each  of  those  under  his  care  and  bade 
them  farewell.  Both  the  words  and  deportment  of  the 
prisoners  evidenced  that  they  sympathized  with  their 
caretaker  in  his  bereavement.  It  is  also  a  general 
practice  with  the  keepers  in  the  evening,  as  they  pass 
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from  cell  to  cell  to  haftd  in  a  light  and  lock  the  doors, 
to  exchange  a  parting  salutation  with  the  inmates.  We 
think  it  most  be  self-evident,  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  much  more  favorable  as  a  school  of  reform  than 
that  where  the  harshness  of  discipline  prevails,  which  is 
Kdd  to  be  inseparable  from  the  Silent  System.  The 
former  is  like  the  mellow  soil  moistened  by  the  gentle 
shower,  which  receiving  the  seed  kindly,  when  deposited 
by  the  hand  of  the  husbandman,  it  soon  germinates,  and 
in  doe  season  brings  forth  fruit,  which  abundantly  re- 
wards him  for  all  his  toil.  Whilst  the  latter  is  like  the 
^9  indurated  clay,  upon  which  equally  good  seed  may 
have  been  scattered,  but  being  dry  and  impenetrable,  it 
eiliier  never  springs  up,  or  at  best  it  has  a  stunted 
growth,  and  its  yield  never  compensates  for  the  labor 
he8i4)wed  upon  it.  The  entire  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary  during  the  year  1862  was  586.  The 
digest  number  at  any  one  time  was  451,  on  the  first 
^y  of  the  year,  and  the  smallest  353.  The  number  in 
confinement  there  on  the  first  day  of  this  year  (1863) 
^  369,  to  wit:  white  males  297,  white  females  18, 
l^ladc  or  colored  males  51,  and  black  females  3.  There 
^^re  6  deaths  and  18  pardons  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
^e  Committee  on  the  County  Prison  have  attended 
fcithfidly  to  their  duty  as  visitors  during  the  year,  but 
^  reports  from  them  are  not  so  minute  as  those  from 
^  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary,  and,  consequently, 
^0  are  unable  to  analyze  them  so  as  to  set  forth  the 
Particulars  of  their  services.  One  of  the  members  so 
^'^oroughly  devotes  his  time  to  the  duty,  as  to  visit  the 
Pnsou  more  than  500  times  during  the  year,  generally 
''^ice  a  day  for  more  than  250  days.  The  other  menl- 
^  report  having  among  them  paid  419  visits  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 
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Under,  the  care  af  the  present  judicious  and  efficient 
Board  of  Inspectors,  the  prison  has  been  satisfactorily 
conducted;  but  the  population  is  so  unsettled  (being 
largely  composed  of  vagrants,  the  untried,  and  those 
committed  for  petty  offences),  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  fairly  illustrate  the  "  Separate  System,"  and 
therefore  we  think  it  proper  to  make  more  especial  and 
extended  reference  to  the  Penitentiary  than  to  it. 

The  Prison  "  Association  of  Women  Friends  "  (which 
is  recognized  by  us  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  good  work), 
have  continued  to  be  diligent  visitors  to  the  females  con- 
fined in  both  prisons,  and  have  entered  on  the  service 
under  a  full  sense  of  its  serious  importance,  and  with 
desires  that  their  labors  might  be  promotive  of  the 
temporal  and  eternal  good  of  the  visited.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  they  paid  987  visits  to  the  prisoners  in  thie 
two  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
communicated  to  those  confined  in  each  of  the  institu- 
tions, through  the  medium  of  our  visitors  and  those  of 
the  association  just  referred  to,  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
has,  as  one  of  its  regular  officers,  a  ^^  Moral  Instructor," 
whose  time  is  devoted  to  visiting  the  prisoners  indi- 
vidually in  their  cells,  and  there  instructing  them  in 
those  things  which  most  nearly  concern  their  temporal 
and  eternal  interests.  The  present  incumbent  of  the 
office  is  John  Ruth,  a  worthy  minister  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  who  appears  to  be  well  fitted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  station.  Ministers  of  different 
denominations  also  frequentiy  visit  the  Penitentiary,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  having  religious  opportunities  with 
individual  prisoners,  and  for  the  more  general  and  public 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  calling.  In  the  County 
Prison,  although  there  is  no  regular  officer  employed  for 
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the  purpose  us  in  the  Penitentiary,  yet  the  institution  is 
pretty  well  supplied  witli  volunteer  religious  instructors 
from  dilTerent  sources,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  prison  agent  generally  procures  the  attendance  there 
of  one  or  more  ministers. 

In  our  Keport  last  year,  we  informed  that  the  Quar- 
terly Journal,  which  had  been  published  by  the  Society 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  discontinued,  and  an  Annual 
Report  and  Journal  substituted  for  it.  The  principal 
reason  then  assigned  for  the  change  was,  the  large  ab- 
sorption of  our  funds  which  its  publication  occasioned, 
while  our  means  for  aiding  discharged  prisoners  and  sus- 
taining other  objects  of  practical  benevolence  in  carry- 
ing out  the  original  object  of  our  organization,  that  of 
"Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  were  en- 
tirely too  limited.  The  result,  we  think,  has  already 
confirmed  the  propriety  of  the  course  then  adopted. 
Oar  financial  condition  has  considerably  improved,  and 
our  appropriations  in  1862,  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners, 
were  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1861, 

Edward  H.  Bonsall, 
Jos£PH  R.  Chandler, 

ToWNdEND   ShARPLESS,     )  ^,^^1  R^Ac. 

Charles  C.  Lathrop, 
Alfred  II.  Love. 

^lUDELPHiA,  Ist  Mo.  {Jan.)  15,  1863. 
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For  the  Prison  Journal. 

MAGISTRACY. 

The  Ma^strate  must  have  his  reverence,  the  laws  their  authority. — Burke. 

Moses,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  his  father-in-law, 
"  Why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone  and  all  the  people  stand 
by  thee  from  morning  unto  even  ?"  said,  "  Because  the 
people,  when  they  have  a  matter,  come  unto  me ;  and  I 
judge  between  one  and  canother,  and  I  do  make  them  know 
the  statutes  of  God  and  his  laws."  In  him  we  have  a 
model  magistrate.  But  finding  the  labor  "  too  heavy" 
for  him,  by  the  advice  of  Jethro,  he  confined  his  duties 
in  this  respect  to  those  of  an  appellant  judge,  to  be  for 
the  people  "  Godward,"  to  "  bring  the  causes  unto  God," 
and  to  hear  "  every  great  matter,"  and  he  did  "  provide 
out  of  all  the  people,  able  men,  such  as  fear  Godytnen  of 
trvihy  hating  covetousnessy  and  placed  such  over  them  to  be 
rulers,"  or  minor  magistrates,  "  and  made  them  heads 
over  the  people,"  "  and  they  judged  the  people  at  all 
seasons ;  the  hai:d  cases  they  brought  unto  Moses,  but 
every  small  matter  they  judged  themselves."  In  this 
record  of  the  $rst  institution  of  the  office  of  the  magistrate, 
and  the  qualifications  considered  as  requisite  in  tiie  man 
to  fill  the  position,  we  have  a  lesson  that  it  becomes  us 
diligently  to  consider  at  the  present  day.  If  there  has 
been  degeneracy  of  the  world  since  the  days  of  Moses, 
in  no  respect  perhaps  has  it  been  more  forcibly  felt,  than 
in  the  mode  of  administering  justice,  (or  as  it  would  be 
more  properly  termed  injustice,)  at  the  present  day,  by 
the  police  or  committing  magistrates.  The  evils  result- 
ing to  the  community,  the  cruelty  done  to  the  unfortunate 
being  who  falls  into  their  hands,  by  the  system  prevailing 
and  carried  out  by  many  of  the  magistrates,  especially  of 
this  city,  have  become  so  aggravated  as  to  demand  a 
thorough  reformation.  ^^  Moses  chose  able  men,"  whose 
qualifications  were  known  ^^  out  of  all  Israel."  Men  who 
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acted  in  the  "  fear  of  God,"  aud  '^  who  hated  covetous- 
ness ;"  or  would  not  take  ^' fees'  or  levy  severe  contribu- 
tions on  their  victims,  or  the  victims  of  others'  wrongs, 
or  commit  them  to  prison  on  false  or  trivial  charges,  to 
exact  the  payment  of  "  charges  and  costs."  He  did  not 
leave  the  ekction  of  the  magistrate  to  any  body  of  the 
people  whom  they  were  to  judge,  much  less  to  the  worst 
or  dissolute  portion  of  them. 

The  very  word  "  magistrate,"  (from  magister^  master,) 
implying  control,  direction,  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea 
of  equity,  safety,  and  purity.  It  excites  reverence  and 
a  sense  of  exsdted  dignity,  and  imposes  such  a  power 
and  responsibility  as  never  should  be  exercised  by  a  bad 
or  incompetent  man. 

In  countries  where  the  magistrate  is  appointed  by  the 
head  or  ruling  power  for  his  qualifications,  and  is  inde- 
pendent  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presides,  this  feel- 
ing or  sentiment,  as  a  general  thing,  has  been  justified. 
The  people  living  under  the  administration  of  such,  lay 
themselves  down  and  sleep  in  peace,  and  arise  and  go  to 
their  avocations,  feeling  that  their  rights,  their  property, 
and  they*  lives  afe  secure,  because  the  righteous  magis- 
trate dwells  in  the  land ! 

Under  our  democratic  ideas,  that  because  ^^  the  people 
are  sovereign,"  we  must  therefore  permit  them,  in  carry- 
ing out  these  ideas,  to  exercise  the  power  of  electing  all 
of  our  officials  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  we  run 
*  great  risk  of  placing  the  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen,  in  the  hands  of  bad  and  immoral  men.  However 
capable  the  people  may  be  o^  a  whole  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  and  fitness  of  any  certain  person  for  a 
'^^^trate,  if  they  would  as  a  whole  exercise  their  sover- 
^V^tfy  no  one,  we  presume,  will  claim  that  the  portion  of 
the  «  sovereigns"  who  congregate  in  "  grog-shops,"  and 
*ct  under  the  inspiration  of  intoxicating  beverages,  in 
Procuring  nominations,  are  properly  exercising  the  sover- 
®*pi  power,  or  that  "  the  voice  of  the  peopky'  thus  ex- 
pressed, is  "  the  voice  of  God."     That  some  good  ma^s- 
w^tes,  as  we  truly  have,  are  elected  under  the  present 
system,  but  illustrates  the  truth  that  it  is  possible  to  elect 
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the  right  kind  of  men  to  office,  if  the  better  class  of 
citizens  will  but  exercise  the  privilege  of  the  franchise, 
which  under  our  theory  of  government  it  is  the  bot/nden 
duty  of  every  good  man  to  do. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  magistracy,  as  at  present 
administered,  are  the  results  of  two  causes,  which  ought 
to  be  removed : 

1st.  The  mode  of  selecting  or  making  magistrates. 

2d.  The  mode  of  compensating  them. 

From  the  nature  and  duties  of  their  office,  they  should 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  any  dependence  upon 
the  favour,  the  votes,  or  the  fees  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  judge  or  rule. 

Being  a  part  of  the  ruling  power,  having  delegated  to 
them  the  "  mastery"  over  the  people,  they  should  receive 
their  authority  or  appoiiTtment  from,  ana  be  dependent 
upon,  the  supreme  authority  or  head  magistrate,  or 
"Master"  of  the  City  or  State,  and  his  constituted  advisers, 
the  council  or  senate,  and  removable  only  for  cause. 
Being  thus  appointed  by  him  who  represents  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  and  by  his  position  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  for  his  acts,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  men  appointed,  capable  of  discharging  the 
duties,  and  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  of  a  magistrate. 
Again,  as  to  the  second  point,  the  magistrate  should  not 
in  any  way  be  dependent  upon,  profited  by,  or  have  any 
portion  of  the  '^  fees'  of  his  office,  but  should  be  appointed 
for  a  certain  precinct,  ward,  or  district,  and  receive  a 
certain  fixed  compensation  or  salary  from  the  public 
treasury.  All  "fees"  or  charges,  being  the  penalty  for 
breaking  or  infringing  the  laws,  should  be  collected  arid 
paid  over  to  the  public  treasurer  by  the  magistrate,  leav- 
ing him  free  to  act*  uninfluenced  by  them,  as  the  impar- 
tial agent  of  the  law,  as  between  the  ruling  power  or 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  accused,  and  enable 
him  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  or  reconciler  of  difficulties. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  "  fees"  to  be  derived  from 
"  committing"  the  person  accused,  is  there  not  danger 
that  self-interest  may  sometimes  induce  the  magistrate 
to   commit  unnecessarily,  or  otherwise  encourage  bad 
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more  independent  position  might  lead  the  magistrate  to 
jsocure  a  reconciliation  and  settlement  of  the  difficulty  ? 
All  persons  thus  appointed  and  acting,  should  have 
power  to  act  not  only  as  committing  magistrates  of  per- 
sons after  examination^  to  be  tried  by  a  higher  court  or 
magistrate  for  heinous  offences,  but  they  should  bo  au- 
t;horized  and  required  to  try  all  trivial  or  minor  cases, 
summarily,  and  ifi  decide  upon  the  same,  and  pronounce 
sentence  accordingly,  without  appeal  except  in  specified 
cases.     A  system  similar  to  this  prevails  in  other  cities, 
or  did  at  least  in  New  Orleans  before  the  rebellion,  where 
Hecorders   or  criminal  magistrates    acted   or  presided 
over  certain  defined  districts ;  justices  of  the  peace  act- 
ing in  civil  cases  only,  one  being  entirely  separated  from 
the  other,  and  the  same  person  not  allowed  to  act  in 
both    positions.     The   system   was   found    to  work   to 
advantage  there,  though  the  incumbents  of  the  position, 
contrary  to  what  we  deem  wise,  were  elected  by  the 
people.     As  adjuncts  to  such  a  system,  a  Work-house 
for  mature    offenders   and  vagrants,  and  a  House  of 
Industry  (or  Refuge)   for  juvenile  ones,  to  which  the 
magistrate  could  sentence  them,  would  be  needed  to  re- 
lieve our  County  Prison  of  the  surfeit  of  cases  now  sent 
there,  and  to  relieve  the  public,  by  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  from  their  cost  of  maintenance ;  and  so  situated 
»s  to  lead  as  far  as  possible  to  their  reformation,  and  to 
the  formation  of  habits  of  industry,  regularity,  and  tem- 
;perance.    Such  institutions  could,  as  elsewhere,  be  made 
to  pay  a  profit  to  the  city,  instead  of  as  now  maintaining 
the  victims  of  the  magistrate  at  heavy  cost,  in  idleness 
4nd   amidst   evil   associations.      The  workings  of  the 
present  system  prevailing  in  our  city,  are  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  County 
Prison,  and  those  of  the  prison  agent  of  the  same,*  from 
the  latter  of  which  we  select  only  the  following,  which 
are  but  a  sample  daily  occurring : 

1.  One  of  these  cases  is  that  of  a  youDg  soldier  committed  [May 
15th],  on  the  charge  of  homicide.     The  Agent  went  to  Washington, 

*  William  J.  Mnllon. 
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Visited  the  camps,  and  saw  that  witnesses  therefrom  were  brought 
here.  These  were  brought  here  under  the  charge  of  an  officer, 
specially  detailed  by  the  Court  for  the  purpose,  to  prove  an  alibi  in 
his  behalf.  It  was  not,  however,  found  necessary  to  present  this  evi- 
dence, as  another  witness  was  found  who  testified  to  seeing  the  murder 
committed  by  a  different  person.  The  prisoner,  in  consequence,  wiin 
at  once  acquitted. 

2.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  United  States  marine,  the  victim  of 
a  conspiracy,  whose  object  was  to  have  him  arrested  and  imprisoned 
as  a  deserter,  in  order  to  recover  930,  which  are  usually  allowed  in 
such  cases  by  Government.  The  chief  actors  here — as  it  appeared — 
were  a  sergeant  and  two  taveru-j^eepers,  who  sued  him  before  two 
different  aldermen  for  an  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $17  for  board 
and  for  money  obtained — as  they  say — under  false  pretence,  which 
consisted  in  his  prombing  to  pay  after  receiving  his  wages  firom 
Government.  At  the  settlement  the  sergeant  claimed  $1S5  out  of 
$140.80;  exacting  one-fourth  of  the  sum  loaned  for  its  use,  and 
leaving  but  $5.80  for  the  prisoner  to  cancel  the  $17  debt  This  $135 
was  paid  to  the  sergeant  for  the  use  of  $101.25  advanced  to  the 
prisoner  within  19  days  subsequent  to  his  being  paid — all  of  whieh 
he  had  spent.  A  ten  days'  furlough  was  granted  to  him,  and  then  he 
was  imprisoned,  as  above  mentioned. 

In  investigating  the  case,  the  Agent  learned  from  the  prosecutors, 
that  they  intended  to  get  paid  by  keeping  him  in  prison  till  afler  his 
furlough  expired,  and  then  getting  the  major  to  arrest  him,  as  a  de- 
serter, with  a  promise  that  he  would  see  them  paid  out  of  money, 
which  the  prisoner  would  eventually  have  to  pay,  after  being  put  m 
irons  and  confined,  for  three  months,  in  the  barracks — ^which  is  said 
to  be  the  customary  punishment  in  such  cases. 

3.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  United  States  Army  captain,  who 
was-  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  enticing  soldiers  out  of  a  regiment 
in  one  State  into  a  regiment  of  another  State.  It  appears  that,  from 
patriotic  motives,  he  had  resigned  the  command  of  his  company  in 
Virginia  and  went  to  New  York  to  raise  a  regiment  of  which  he  was 
to  be  major.  While  he  was  in  Philadelphia  the  orderly-sergeant  of 
his  former  company  sent  him  a  letter,  inquiring  how  he  progressed  in 
forming  his  new  regiment,  and  also  informing  him  that,  after  pay-day, 
many  of  his  old  command  would  quit  their  company. 

This  portion  of  the  letter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  one  of  our  city 
aldermen,  who  construed  it,  as  enticing  soldiers  from  one  company 
into  another,  and  thereupon  unjustly  committed  the  captain  to  prison. 

On  the  Agent  statin^;  the  truth  of  the  case  to  the  alderman,  and 
a.sking  the  prisoner's  immediate  release,  as  his  services  were  needed 
in  our  country's  defence  ;  the  magistrate  refused  to  discharge  him, 
unless  he  or  his  friends  would  pay  the  costs,  and  thus  submit  to  the 
illegal  extortion  of  money,  as  also  to  the  imputation  of  having  violated 
the  laws.  Whereapoii  the  Agent,  after  consulting  the  United  States 
Court  officers,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  had  the  case  examined,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged 
by  the  authority  of  Judge  Thompson. 
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4.  Another  extraordinary  case  was  that  of  a  woman  charged  with 
kidnapping  and  robbery.  The  alleged  kidnapping — as  was  proved  in 
Court— consisted  in  her  taking  possession  of  her  own  son,  of  16  years 
old,  a  runaway,  found  by  her  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  the  robbery 
in  the  taking  of  his  clothes,  which  she  had  a  right  to  take,  as  was 
shown  by  her  ao(|uittal  in  Court,  at  her  hen  ring  upon  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  procured  by  the  Agent;  when  the  fact  of  his  beiug  her  son 
was  established,  not  only  by  herself,  his  mother,  but  by  his  brother, 
of  19  years  old,  and  by  a  respectable  citizen  and  others,  who  had 
known  him  firom  infancy. 

5.  Another  case,  presenting,  perhaps,  still  more  striking  features, 
was  that  of  a  woman  committed,  on  a  bail-piece  issued  by  one  of  our 
dty  aldermen,  November  20th,  and  discharged  November  21st,  by 
bail  being  entered  for  her  appearance  at  Court.  The  original  charge 
against  her  was  for  assault  and  battery  on  a  neighbor  woman. 

According  to  the  prisoner's  account,  she  got  into  difficulty  with 
this  neighbor  about  some  children  belonging  to  another  party.  They 
struck  each  other,  and  then  the  prisoner  was  sued  by  the  other  woman 
before  an  alderman,  who  granted  a  warrant  gratis,  as  at  the  time  she 
bad  no  money.  The  prisoner  was  required  to  give  bail,  or  go  to 
prison.  She  then  arranged  with  the  alderman's  constable  (at  his 
snggcstion)  to  pay  him  $2  for  being  her  bail,  on  her  receiving  money, 
which  she  expected  daily  from  her  husband  and  sou,  who  were  in  the 
United  States  Army.  She  also  agreed  to  pay  the  alderman  $1.80. 
On  her  receiving,  soon  after,  a  remittance  from  her  ^oii,  she  promptly 
paid  the  amount  agreed  upon. 

She  was  then  told,  by  the  alderman  and  constable,  that  she  must 
now  enter  freehold  bail  for  her  appearaece  at  Court.  She  replied, 
that  she  thought  that  unueccissary,  as  Hhe  and  her  prosecutrix  had 
settled  their  quarrel,  and  were  now  as  friendly  and  intimate  as  sisters, 
visiting  each  other  in  their  respective  premises  almost  every  hour  in 
the  day.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  although,  being  a  simple 
cue  of  assault  and  batter}',  it  was  fully  within  the  magistrate's  power 
to  settle  it,  he  would  not  do  it,  but  insisted  on  having  freehold 
security. 

She  then  consulted  a  distinguished  lawyer  on  the  case,  who  ad- 
dressed a  notjC  to  the  alderman,  requesting  him  to  dismiss  it.  He 
Would  not  comply  with  the  re(|ucst,  but  pci-sistcd  in  exacting  iVoehold 
bail. 

The  alderman's  constable  then  proposed  getting  his  brother-in-law 
for  her  bail,  on  condition  that  nhe  would  pav  him  $5  for  the  service. 
Becoming  frightened,  as  she  had  three  small  children,  with  no  one 
bat  herself  to  care  for  tliem,  her  husband  and  son  being  in  the  army, 
she  assented  to  his  terms  and  paid  him  the  money — ^which  (be  it 
noted)  was  in  addition  to  the  $3.80  previously  paid  to  the  alderman 
tnd  constable. 

She  was  then  allowed  to  de]>art  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  constable  visited  her,  early  one  morning,  and  told  her  the  bail 
was  about  to  give  her  up  unless  she  would  pay  some  more  money. 
She  gave  him  all  she  had,  a  half-dollar,  which  she  at  the  time  actu- 
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ally  needed  to  get  food  for  her  children.  He  took  it,  hut  said  it  was 
not  enough,  and  he  must,  therefore,  have  her  hushand's  coat,  which 
was  hanging  within  view.  8he  gave  him  this,  and  he  then  further 
insisted  on  having  some  breakfast,  which  she  also  gave  him. 

He  left,  but  not  long  after  returned,  and  declared  she  must  go  to 
prison,  as  her  bail  would  incur  no  fiiHher  risk  unless  he  received  more 
money.  She  replied  that  she  had  no  more  money  to  give ;  but,  in- 
stead of  this,  she  gave  him  her  husband's  pantaloons  and  drawers, 
which  he  took,  and  thereupon  insisted  on  having  her  husband's  razor 
and  shaving  apparatus,  which  she  gave  him.  He  concluded  his  call 
by  demanding  his  dinner,  which  she  also  gave  him,  and  he  wciit 
away. 

A  few  days  ^bsequently,  his 'brother-in-law  (the  bail]  called,  and 
told  her  he  was  going  to  surrender  her  to  be  sent  to  prison,  unless 
she  either  gave  him  more  money,  or  complied  with  certain  infamous 
proposals  of  his.  The  latter  she  promptly  refused,  with  the  remark 
that  she  would  not  dishonor  her  husband  and  son,  who  were  then 
enrolled  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

He  then  left,  and  went  to  the  alderman  and  had  her  sent  to  prison, 
cruelly  separating  her  from  her  sucking  infant,  who  wa^  left  at  home 
with  her  other  two  young  children,  and  no  one  else. 

The  Agent,  on  learning  these  atrocious  facts,  at  once  saw  that  the 
prisoner  was  released  on  bail,  and  permitted  to  return  home  to  her 
family. 

6.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  the  mother  of  a  large  family 
of  little  children,  who  was  committed  by  one  of  our  aldermen  on  the 
vague  charge  of  misdemeanor.  Her  husband  is  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  Army.  It  seems  that  her  landlord  wished  to  remove 
her  from  the  house  she  tenanted  in  a  summary  manner,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  a  conspiracy  with  the  prosecutor  for  this  object. 
She  refused  to  leave  till  she  got  a  remittance  from  her  husband.     A 

?[uarrcl  ensued,  and  the  prosecutor  struck  and  beat  her  most  shame- 
nlly.  A  proof  of  this  was  that  her  person,  when  she  entered  the 
prison,  was  black  and  blue  with  bruises.  After  the  prosecutor  had 
done  this,  he  went  to  the  alderman  and  sued  her  on  the  charge  above 
named.  This  he  did  to  secure  himself  from  being  prosecuted  by  her 
for  assault  and  battery. 

Let  the  community  arise !  Let  our  City  Councils  and 
our  State  Legislature  •  act,  and  perfect  such  legislation 
as  will  remedy  this  crying  evil,  and  rid  our  beautiful 
city,  so  distinguished  for  progress  in  arts,  science,  and 
benevolent  institutions,  of  this  polluted  sore. 

0.  C  L. 
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For  tbo  Prison  Journal. 

IMPRISONMENT. 

So  far  08  we  are  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  civilized  worid,  we  are 
compelled  to  the  painful  and  humiliating  conviction,  that 
there  are  individuals  amongst  their  inhabitants  who  are 
prone  to,  and  actually  will  interfere  with,  and  depredate 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  unless  they  are  subjected  to 
moral  or  physical  restraint.     This  fact  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  protect  the 
general  mass  of  society  against  the  wrong-doing  of  these 
eAol-disposed  persons.     It  must  be  evident  to  «'ill,  that  in 
originating  and  maturing  these  measures,  or  in  framing 
and   perfecting  laws  for  this  purpose,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature,  and  a  high  order  of  wis- 
dom, are  essential  pre-requisites  to  fit  those  upon  whom 
the  duty  should  devolve,  to  enter  upon  the  highly  im- 
portant work.     The   instinct   of  self-protection   would 
naturally,  and  even  properly  suggest,  that  the  first  object 
should  be  to  secure  the  community  against  a  repetition 
of  the  wrong-doing,  by  placing  the  individual  who  has 
committed  a  serious  offence  under  such   physical   re- 
straint as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  for  a  time  to 
continue  his  evil  course.     This  object  may  be  secured 
by  a  close  confinement  of  the  culprit  in  a  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary.    But  if  we  rest  satisfied  with  having  accom- 
plished this,  we  are  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  a  very 
broad  subject.     This  same  instinct,  if  its  promptings  are 
intelligentiy  pursued,  will  convince  us  that  the  punitive 
character  of  this  restraint  or  imprisonment  should  be 
such  as  to  operate  upon  the  fears  of  the  evil-disposed 
who  are  at  large,  and  thus  deter  them  from  yielding  to 
temptations  which  may  prompt  them  to  commit  offences 
against  society  or  individuals.     And,  also,  as  this  im- 
prisonment cannot  be  permanent,  the  individual  incar- 
cerated should,  througli  this  .source,  as  well  as  others, 
be  made  to  feel  that  "  tlu>  w;iy  of  the  trans{];ressor  it- 
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hard ;''  and  from  this  experience  (in  the  absence  of  any 
higher  motive)  be  induced  to  so  conduct  himself^  after 
his  liberation,  as  not  to  render  himself  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  repetition  of  these  "  pains  and  penalties." 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  imprisonment  and 
discipline  provided,  should  embrace  such  elements  as 
would  subject  the  convict  to  a  full  sense  of  punishment, 
they  should  be  carefuUy  guarded  from  partaking  of  the 
character  of  vindictiveness  or  revenge.  If  this  care  is 
not  exercised,  the  higher  and  more  enlarged  action  of 
Christian  philanthropy  and  duty,  which  should  imme- 
diately follow  that  referred  to  as  being  prompted  by  the 
instinct  of  self-protection,  which  is,  the  temporal  and 
eternal  good  of  the  offender,  by  his  reformation,  will  be 
entirely  defeated. 

We  are  aware  that  in  some  countries,  in  framing  their 
penal  laws  and  discipline,  the  only  object  appears  to  be 
to  prevent  the  continued  perpetration  of  offences  by  the 
imprisonment  of  those  convicted  as  offenders,  and  by  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  to  deter  them  from  a  repe- 
tition of  their  crimes  after  their  discharge;  the  example 
of  which  punishment,  it  is  desired,  shall  also  operate  to 
restrain  others  from  entering  upon  and  pursuing  an 
equally  criminal  course.  This  object  is  effected,  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost  to  the  community,  by  constructing 
their  prison  buildings,  almost  exclusively,  with  reference 
to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoners,  making  no  arrange- 
ments for  their  separation,  but  congregating  them  to- 
gether in  large  masses,  with  very  little,  if  any,  regard  to 
difference  in  age  or  degrees  of  criminality.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  instead  of  the  prisoners  being  reformed 
or  made  better,  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, they  are  almost  inevitably  made  worse;  and  many 
times,  those  who  were  committed  on  a  charge  of  pocket- 
picking  or  some  other  minor  offence,  are  fitted  for  burg- 
lars or  the  commission  of  the  highest  class  of  crimes  on 
their  discharge. 

A  valuable  member  of  our  Prison  Society  who  has  re- 
cently spent  several  years  abroad,  during  which  time  he 
became  very  familiar  with  the  penal  system  and  the  ar- 
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rangement  and  manner  of  conducting  the  prisons  of  one 
of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  having  frequently 
visited  and  personally  inspected  the  prisons,  speaks  of 
it  as  being  generally  admitted  amongst  the  people  there, 
that  reformation  was  no  part  of  their  plan,  and  was 
never  expected  to  result  from   the  imprisonment  of 
criminals.     We  are  happy,  however,  in  the  belief,  that 
this  system  is  now  viewed  by  nearly  all  countries  as 
being  a  relic  of  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages,  which, 
besides  partaking  of  the  character  of  cruelty,  evidences 
great  short-sightedness  and  want  of  wisdom,  if  we  con- 
gider  how  its  results  affect  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.    Instead  of  being  a  school  of  reform,  through 
whose  influence  the  number  of  those  from  whom  out* 
rages  might  be  apprehended  would  be  lessened,  if  it 
does  not  actually  increase  them,  it  at  least  makes  life- 
bng  criminals  of  the  most  hardened  character,  of  a  largo 
proportion  of  those  subjected  to  its  discipline,  who,  at 
the  time  of  their  first  commitment,  were  by  no  means 
steeped  in  wickedness;  many  of  them  whcn.quitc  young, 
having,  in  an   unguarded  moment,  yielded   to   strong 
temptation  to  commit  some  minor   offence,  of  which 
having  been  convicted,  they  have  been  thrust  amongst 
the  most  abandoned  outcasts  of  society,  and  soon  lost 
to  all  hope  of  restoration,  when  by  a  really  humane  and 
Christian  course   of  treatment  they  might  have   been 
led  back  from  the  by-paths  into  which  they  had,  with- 
out due  consideration,  stepped,  and  have  been  brought 
to  experience  the  happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  to 
be  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  society. 

We  believe  that  all  reflecting  men  must  be  convinced 
that  the  reformation  of  criminals,  besides  being  a  question 
of  tspediencff^  in  which  the  community  has  a  deep  stake 
on  the  score  of  self-protection,  is  one,  the  promotion  of 
wluch,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  is  of  the  highest  Chris- 
tian obligation,  in  reference  to  both  the  temporal  and 
etemal  good  of  those  who,  having  by  their  criminal  con- 
duct, forfeited  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  common  mass 
of  their  fellow  men,  have,  for  the  security  of  society, 
been  committed  to  prison.     In  most  Christian  countries 
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reformation^  on  the  ground  of  expediency  at  least,  and  we 
trust,  under  some  sense  of  Christian  duty,  is  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  properly  one  of  the  elements  of  their 
penal  systems ;  and,  consequently,  some  provisions, 
either  theoretical  or  practical,  are  adopted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  object.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever,  that  most  of  the  existing  prison  systems  are  such 
as  greatly  to  interfere  with,  and  many  of  them  almost 
wholly  to  defeat  the  accomplishment  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant purpose.  This  state  of  things  exists  to  a  great 
extent,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  throughout  most  of  the 
Commonwealths  of  the  United  States. 

The  systems  are  generally  "  congregaie^'  either  with 
little,  if  any,  restraint  from  free  social  intercourse  be- 
tween the  inmates,  whatever  may  be  their  different  de- 
grees of  depravity,  or  with  the  imposition  of  silence 
while  together,  and  separation  at  night  and  at  their 
meals  only.  The  former  of  these,  in  our  judgment,  wholly 
excludes  reformatory  influences,  unless  it  be  through 
the  immediate  operation  of  Divine  grace  and  mercy, 
which,  we  freely  admit,  can  overrule  obstacles  however 
great ;  but  this  fact  will  not  excuse  us  from  doing  our 
best  to  facilitate  this  operation.  At  the  same  time,  also, 
that  it  excludes  reformation,  its  attendant  circumstances 
rapidly  school  the  young  offender  in  the  ways  of  de- 
pravity and  crime,  and  harden  the  more  practiced  in 
wickedness,  and  prepare  them  for  the  commission  of  still 
darker  deeds  than  any  they  had  previously  been  guilty 
of.  Whilst  the  latter  system,  where  silence  is  imposed, 
though  certainly  a  step  in  advance  of  the  former,  as  it 
cannot  so  extensively  propagate  criminality,  yet  from 
the  fact  that  the  prisoners  cannot  be  approached  sepa- 
rately, and  that  this  system  of  silence  and  non-inter- 
course amongst  them,  under  the  strong  temptation  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  social  propensities  when  placed 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  is  only  maintained  by 
harsh  and  severe  discipline ;  reformatory  agencies  can 
hardly  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  efforts  in  this 
direction,  very  rarely,  indeed,  produce  the  desired 
effect 
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It  seems  to  us  that  what  is  gunerally  known  as  the 
"Pennsylvania  System,"  which  is  that  of  entire  cellular 
separation  of  the  prisoners,  by  which  they  are  i)rccluded 
from  either  seemg  each  other,  or  holding  any  kind  of 
intercoui-se  by  word  or  sign,  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  system  of  imprisonment  yet.  introduced.  We  do 
not  propose  at  this  time  to  go  into  a  general  explanation 
of  its  peculiar  features,  but  may  merely  advert  to  a  few 
prominent  points  in  support  of  this  position. 

First,  as  regards  the  effectual  restraint  of  those  found 
guilty  of  crime  from  continuing  their  outrages  upon  the 
community ;  its  security  against  escape,  is  fully  equal 
to,  if  not  greater,  than  that  under  any  other  existing 
prison  system,  and  its  punitive  character,  though  really 
huinane  and  mild,  is  looked  upon  with  much  dread  by 
the  evil-disposed,  on  account  of  their  being  subjected  to 
separation  from  their  fellow  convicts,  and  therefore  it  is 
potent  in  deterring  from  a  crimimd  course. 
These  primary  objects  of  imprisonment  being  thus 
•  effectually  secured,  we  are  next  to  consider  what  are  its 
effects,  evil  or  good,  upon  the  moral  condition  of  those 
subjected  to  its  discipline.     And  here  the  results  of  our 
inquiries    are    pre-eminently  satisfactory.      From    the 
thorough  isolation  maintained,  we  think  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  no  prison  under  it  ca\i  over  become  a  moral 
pest-house,  where  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  one 
prisoner  may  be  communicated  to  another,  or,  as  it  were, 
prove  contagious,  and  thus   spread   moral   con*uption 
around  him.     As  neither  the  words,  countenance,  nor 
gestures  of  one  can  be  heard  or  seen  by  another,  it  is 
dear,  that  those  committed  are  not  subjected  to  such  in- 
fluences whilst  in  confinement,  as  will  make  them  morally 
worse  on  leaving,  than  when  they  entered. 

Having  thus  demonstrated,  as  we  trust,  that  our  sys- 
tem, without  doing  a  moral  wrong  to  the  offender, 
thoroughly  effects  the  purpose  for  which  society  claims 
the  rigid  to  imprison — that  of  self-protection,  by  placing 
Wm  under  secure  restraint — we  have  next  to  con.^idcr 
what  is  its  adaptation  to  the  higher  and  less  selfish  pur- 
pose, which  immediately  follows  as  ii  Christian  obliga- 
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tion^  that  of  promoting  his  reformation.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  working  of  the 
system  which  calls  for  harshness  of  treatment ;  it  is  ad- 
ministered on  principles  of  kindness,  and  consequently, 
instead  of  the  prisoners  being  hardened,  and  their  vin- 
dictive and  other  evil  passions  being  called  into  action, 
they  are  softened,  and  the  better  feelings  of  their  nature 
(which  with  many  had  so  long  slept,  that  the  degraded 
beings  were  hardly  aware  that  they  possessed  them)  are 
awakened.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances,  tiiose 
who  are  desirous  of  communicating  moral  or  religious  in- 
struction can  visit  each  prisoner  in  private  in  his  separate 
cell,  and  when  the  service  is  accomplished,  leave  him  to 
his  reflections,  without  being  disturbed  ,by  the  presence, 
or  deterred  from  a  serious  consideration  of  his  condition 
by  the  scoffs  of  depraved  companions. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  has  not  been  to  sueii^t  the 
details  of  any  particular  system  of  imprisonme^ut  to 
call  attention  to  the  general  principles  which  should 
control  the  subject.  And  especially  have  we  desired  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  the  vital  truth,  that  if  we  would 
hope  to  reform  the  prisoner,  we  must  treat  him  with 
comparative  kindness.  We  must  do  nothing,  which  either 
is  or  seems  to  be,  by  way  of  revenge  or  retaliation. 
Under  the  present  dispensation  we  must  not  exact  " 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  If  we  do  this, 
the  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  persecuted,  and  that 
society  is  doing  its  worst  by  him  now,  he  will  repay  i^  _t 

upon  his  discharge.    In  effect,  that  as  every  man's  ban ^ 

is  against  him,  his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man. 

r  E.  H.  B. 


The  following  arc  the  introductory  remarks  of  a  writer  in 
the  "North  British  Review"  for  February,  1863,  to  "Obser- 
Tations  on  the  Treatment  of  Convicts  in  Ireland"  and  the 
Subject  of  Transportation,  to  wit : — 

The  public  mind  of  England  awakes  periodically,  and  with 
a  start,  to  a  sense  of  the  clanger  it  incurs  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  criminal  population  in  the  very  heart  of  the  community, 
which  is  dealt  with  on  no  rational  or  consistent  system,  watched 
by  no  adequate  police,  and  disposed  of  in  no  conclusive  man- 
ner.    We  rave  against  the  evil,  we  abuse  our  rulers,  we  insist 
upon  a  remedy  being  found,  we  listen  eagerly  to  every  quack 
and  every  philosopher,  we  discuss  the  subject  passionately, 
illoeically,  and  superficially ;  and  we  end  by  adopting  some 
frc^  plan  which  touches  only  a  small  fragment  of  the  mischief, 
and  darns  only  a  small  rent  in  the  tattered  garment,  and 
which  is  usually  some  ill-digested  and  unworkable  compromise 
between  old  habits  and  new  fancies.     We  then  grow  sick  of 
the  subject,  ashamed  of  our  panic,  and  stupidly  satisfied  with 
our  mild  aperient  and  our  emollient  plaster,  and  go  quietly 
to  sleep  again  for  another  term  of  five  or  seven  years.     Mean- 
while, however,  there  are  two  classes  of  men  who  never  sleep : 
the  criminals,  who  are  always  at  work  to  invent  new  modes  of 
preying  on  society  and  new  dodges  for  evading  justice ;  and 
the  officials,  who  are  always,  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind, 
and  by  a  sort  of  ineradicable  instinct,  wriggling  back  into  the 
old  channels,  and  falling  away  into  their  normal  inertness. 
There  was  such  an  awakening  as  we  have  described  in  1853; 
there  was  another  in  1857 ;  there  is  another  now.     Let  us  see 
whether  this  last  cannot  be  made  to  yield  some  better  and 
more  lasting  fruit  than  its  predecessors. 

That  the  evil  is  a  very  great  one  no  one  can  doubt.  It 
amounts  to  a  positive  insecurity  of  life  and  property  which  is 
disgraceful  in  the  richest,  most  civilized,  most  complicated 
society  on  earth.  At  this  moment,  the  number  living  by 
dq^redation  and  outrage,  and  known  to  belong  to  the  criminal 
class,  is*  estimated  to  reach  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  130,000. 
In  this  year,  1863,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  London  are  reduced  to  carry  concealed  weapons 
for  their  own  defence;  and  this  from  no  groundless  appre- 
hensions, but  because  they  may  any  day  be  called  upon  to  use 
them,  and  often  are.    We  annually  commit  to,  and  liberate 
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from,  our  county  jails  in  England  and  Wales,  at  least  130,000 
offenders,  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  whom 
are  habitual  pilferers,  burglars,  or  in  other  ways  violators  of 
the  law,  and  recognized  preyers  upon  the  industrious  and 
peaceful  part  of  the  community.  Besides  these,  we  turn  loose 
every  year,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  of  penal  servi- 
tude, or  shortly  before  its  expiration,  3000  convicts,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  professional,  finished,  hardened  oflfenders,  and  all 
of  whom,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions  worth  naming,  have 
been  confined  for  crimes  in  which  ruffianism  and  dishonesty 
were  combined.  Of  these  3000,  at  least  2500  on  an  average 
are  liberated  in  this  country,  and  almost  invariably  go  back  to 
their  evil  courses,  more  vicious,  more  skillful,  more  irreclaim- 
able than  ever.  Many  of  them  have  been  convicted  several 
times,  never  dream  of  adopting  an  honest  mode  of  life,  and 
could  not  do  so  if  they  wished.  In  a  word,  we  have  among 
us  an  army — very  active,  very  well  trained,  tolerably  organized, 
very  resolute,  and  in  part  very  desperate — of  internecine  ene- 
mies and  spoliators,  as  numerous  as  the  troops  of  most  European 
kingdoms,  and  more  numerous  than  the  military  and  police 
forces  in  our  own  country  combined.  This  is  the  evil  we  have 
to  deal  with.  It  is  an  evil,  in  some  degree  and  in  some  form, 
incidental  to  every  large  and  populous  community;  but  the 
form  and  degree  depend  entirely  on  our  own  management. 
We  may  reduce  it  to  the  minimum  which  human  temptation 
to  wrong  and  the  imperfection  of  human  powers  of  repression 
must  always  leave,  a  minimum  which  would  be  seldom  heard 
of  and  little  felt,  and  which  shouJd  be  always  tending  to  de- 
crease. Or  we  may  sufler  it,  as  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do 
now,  to  augment  and  intensify  year  by  year  till  it  reaches  the 
maximum  compatible  with  a  comfortable  existence  and  a  secure 
civilization.  Now  what  we  affirm  is,  that,  for  the  height  to 
which  it  has  reached  at  the  present  moment,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  thank.  For  a  long  time  back,  in  spite  of  cei^seless 
warning,  and  ignoring  all  the  lessons  of  experience,  physi- 
ology, and  common  sense,  we  have  done  little  to  repress  crime 
and  much  ib  encourage  it.  Our  plans  of  dealing  with  it  have 
been  based  upon  no  clear  understanding  and  no  settled  prin- 
ciple ;  the  changes  we  have  introduced  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  either  inconsistent  nibbltnga  or  mutually  destructive 
fluctuations;  we  have  neither  aimed  at  felling  the  tree,  nor  at 
cutting  off  the  nourishment  from  its  roots ;  we  have  simply 
pruned  the  branches,  and  contented  ourselves  with  wondering 
that  it  should  flourish  still.  We  believe  that  all  this  is  reme- 
diable still,  though  the  mischief  has  assumed  such  vast  dinien- 
sions ;  but  that  which  is  imperatively  needed  before  we  can 
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hope  to  remedy  it  is,  that  we  should  boldly  face  all  patent 
facts ;  that  we  should  courageously  accept  all  undeniable  con- 
clusions from  those  facts ;  that  wo  should  at  once  and  for  ever 
place  sentiment  under  the  control  and  supremacy  of  sense ; 
that  no  inconvenience  should  drive  us  to  do  injustice  to  others ; 
and  that  no  expense  should  make  us  shrink  from  doing  justice 
to  ourselves. 

Criminals,  the  moment  we  look  at  them  closely  and  analy- 
tically, divide  themselves   into  two  distinct  categories — the 
casual  and  the  habitual.     Many  of  the  more  trifling,  and  some 
of  the  most  heinous  offenders,  belong  to  the  former  class. 
Temptation  there  will  always  be ;  and  this  will  be  liable  to  in- 
crease with  the  progress  and  complexity  of  civilization,  as  long 
as  some  are  poor  and  some  are  rich,  and  as  long  as  the  appli- 
anees  of  wealth  are  spread  out  in  the  sight  of  the  struggling 
and  needy.     Defective  moral  natures  there  will  always  be — 
natures  weak  to  resist  and  prone  to  fall ;  but  these,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  diminish  as   comfort   and   instruction   penetrate 
among  the  masses.  Passions  will  always  exist  among  all  ranks, 
and  passions  will  occasionally  burst  through  the  restraints  of 
morality  and  law.     Boys  will  thieve  who  are  no  worse  than 
idle,  neglected,  and  ill-trained.     Poor  men,  who  are  habitually 
respectable,  will  steal  under  circumstances  of  sudden  and  des- 
perate necessity.     Clerks  will  occasionally  forge  or  rob  to 
avert  exposure,  to  meet  debt,  or  to  purchase  vicious  pleasures. 
Any  man,  in  any  rank,  of  violent  or  malignant  temper  and  ill- 
disciplined  nuna,  may,  in  a  moment  of  provocation  or  of  fury, 
be  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  or,  if  he  be  thoroughly  bad  and 
licentious,  may  outrage  a  defenceless  woman,  or  murder  one 
whom  he  hates,  or  whose  possession  he  desires.     Crimes  and 
criminals  of  this  sort,  however,  are  not  those  that  embarrass 
our  police,  and  perplex  our  rulers  and  philosophers ;  they  do 
not  constitute  the  social  problem  we  have  to  solve.     They  arc 
the  casual  outbreaks  of  human  vice  and  passion,  incidental  to 
all  stages  and  forms  of  civilization,  and  incurable  by  any.    But 
besides  and  independent  of  these  cases,  we  have  among  us  a 
large  population,  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, who  live  hy  outrage  and  depredation ;  to  whom  crime  is 
an  employment  and  profeBBion;  who  are  brought  up  to  it; 
who  have  no  other  teaching,  no  other  vgcation,  no  other  re- 
source ;  to  whom  the  respectable  and  industrious  portion  of 
society  is  the  oyster  they  have  to  open ;  who  prey  upon  the 
eommunity,  and  sometimes  hate  it  also.     They  are  simply  the 
enemies  of  society ;  and  the  protection  of  society  against  them 
conatitates  precisely  the  difficulty  which  at  this  moment  our 
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thinkers  have  to  master,  and  the  duty  which  our  rulers  have 
to  discharge. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  obstacles  and  embarrassments 
with  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  surrounded  are  not 
actually  great,  because  they  are.  But  the  problem  itself  is 
neither  dmcult  nor  obscure,  as  soon  as  we  take  pains  to  place 
before  ourselves  distinctly  its  precise  nature  and  conditions. 
The  thing  to  be  done  is  simple  enough ;  the  impediments  in 
the  way  of  doing  it  are  nearly  all  of  our  own  creation,  arising 
partly  out  of  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  and  partly  out  of 
willfulness ;  partly  because  we  have  not  fully  understood  what 
we  had  to  do,  and  partly  because  we  have  been  unwilling  to 
accept  the  consequences  and  incur  the  annoyance  and  expense 
of  doing  it.  Divested  of  all  complications,  our  task  is  to  d^eihd 
ourselves  against  the  criminal  population, — the  professional 
criminals ;  to  guard  society  against  their  outrages  and  depre- 
dations in  the  most  prompt,  effectual,  and  enduring  fashion  we 
can  devise.  That  is  all :  we  have  NOT  to  punish  them ;  and 
we  shall  only  confuse  our  minds  and  perplex  our  action  if  we 
try  to  do  so.  It  is  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  this  vital 
distinction,  more  than  any  other  error,  which  has  led  us  into 
such  grotesque  and  inconceivable  blunders.  Individuals  may 
regard  these  offenders  in  any  light  which  harmonizes  with  their 
several  idiosyncracies.  Some. may  look  at  them  as  objects  of 
vengeance ;  some  as  objects  of  compassion ;  some  as  subjects 
of  conversion;  some  as  patients  to  be  cured;  some  as  un- 
fortunate lunatics  to  be  carefully  and  comfortably  confined : 
and  there  may  be  much  truth  in  all  these  different  views,  and 
they  may  be  allowed  to  influence  some  of  the  details  of  the 
practical  treatment  of  criminals  in  prison  and  on  their  dis- 
charge from  prison.  But  the  State^  as  we  said,  has  only  got 
to  protect  the  community  against  them — to  regard  them  as 
domestic  foes,  against  whom  self-defence  is  legitimate  and  ne- 
cessary. The  reason  why  it  should  not  seek  to  punish  them, 
in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  that  word,  is,  that  it  has 
not  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  just  discharge  of  that 
function.  It  cannot  possibly  apportion  the  penalty  it  inflicts 
to  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  which  apportionment  constitutes 
the  very  essence  oi punishment.  Neither  the  wisest  judge,  nor 
the  most  patient  and  enlightened  jury,  nor  the  most  omniscient 
police  officer,  can  do  inore  than  form  a  plausible  conjecture  as 
to  the  moral  criminality  of  any  convict ;  since  this,  it  is  obvious, 
must  depend  on  the  organization  which  he  inherited,  on  the 
antecedents  which  have  surrounded  him  from  the  cradle,  on 
the  decree  of  instruction  he  has  received,  on  the  special  nature 
and  adaptation  of  the  temptation,  on  a  multitude  of  circum- 
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stances  which  we  neither  can  know,  nor  could  estimate  if  we 
did.  '  The  State,  too,  is  just  as  incompetent  to  estimate  the 
Beverity  of  the  infliction  as  the  guilt  of  the  offence.  How  is 
the  legislator  who  awards,  or  the  judge  who  pronounces,  to 
ascertain  the  weight  and  bearing  of  any  given  sentence  upon 
any  individual  culprit  ?  The  same  penalty  which  to  one  man 
wonid  be  almost  too  lenient  for  a  theft,  may,  to  a  differently 
organized  and  differently  trained  offender,  be  too  severe  almost 
for  a  murder.  The  educated  convict,  whose  ungoverned 
passion  led  him  to  a  heinous  but  a  single  crime,  would  be 
driven  mad  by  the  association  and  the  entourage  which  the 
habitual  and  hardened  mffian  would  find  congenial  and  even 
pleasant.  Punishment  which  retributeSy  like  vengeance  which 
remgBj  can,  by  its-  very  term,  belong'  only  to  that  higher  in- 
telligence which  can  estimate  aright  both  the  debt  to  be  re- 
paid, and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  in  which  repayment 
IS  awarded. 

The  thing  to  be  done,  then,  being  ascertained,  the  next 
point  for  consideration  is  how  to  do  it.  Now,  society  may 
protect  itself  against  habitual  criminals  in  three  ways,  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination.  It  may  deal  with  him  so  as  to  deter 
him,  to  reform  him,  or  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  may  so  arrange 
and  contrive  its  penalties  as  to  frighten  him  from  bad  courses, 
or  to  incapacitate  him  from  recurring  to  them,  or  to  persuade 
him  to  amend  them.  And,  putting  out  of  view  the  very  few 
whom  it  will  or  can  hang,  it  has  to  effect  these  objects  by  such 
leeondarjr  punishments  as  lie  within  its  reach,  as  the  public 
parse  wifi  pay  for,  and  public  conscience  and  feeling  will  allow 
tlie  State  to  inflict. 
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Rooms  of  the  PliUcuhlphui  Sociehf  for  Alhriatlwj  ) 

th:  jUkerit'8  of  Puhlic  Piisona,  J 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  Month, 
(January)  21,  1864,  the  Editorial  Board,  (appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual 
Report,)  consisting  of  Joseph  R.Chandlor,  James  J.  Bar- 
clay, Edward  H.  Bonsall,  and  James  M.  Corse,  M.  I).,* 
presented  the  Annual  Report,  which,  having  been  con- 
sidered and  approved,  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Society. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First 
Month,  (January)  28,  1804,  the  Report  of  the  "  Acting 
Committee."  was  presented,  and  after  consideration,  was 
referred  back  to  the  Acting  Committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  cause  the  wdiole  (or  such  parts  thereof  as  might 
be  deemed  best)  to  be  printed  in  the  usual  form,  with  any 
other  matter  that  should  be  thought  advisable. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  Second  Month 
(February)  11, 18G4,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Annual  Re- 
port, signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  be  referred 
to  the  members  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  them  to  cause  a  suitable  number  of  copies  there- 
of to  be  printed. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secntary. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Townsend  Sharplcss,  one  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Society,  was  appointed  on  thiu  Boiird,  but  Tras  prevented  by 
Bickness  from  takinf;  part  in  its  labors,  and  lie  died  befi)re  the  Koport  wus 
nuMle  to  the  Acting  (Committee. 


rt  Til  i^  o  n  T . 


Ix  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Seventy-Eijxhtli  Year 
of  the  lalx)i*s  of  "  The  Phihidelphia  Society  for  Allevia- 
ti^^Ji  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/'  we  are  struck  with 
what  in  this  country  may  be  regarded  as  a  remark- 
^^le  instance  of  longevity.  Few  benevolent  societies  in 
tl^e  United  States  survive  their  founders.  Some  effect 
*  certain  object  and  are  allowed  to  fall  into  uselessness 
*^d  disorganization.  Others  arise,  w^ith  kindred  pur- 
I>oses  and  similar  means,  and  produce  other  good  with 
^^  advantage  of  new  zeal  and  fresh  machinery.  In 
^^rope  numerous  philanthropic  associations  have  out- 
lived  their  usefulness,  not  so  much  from  a  diminution  of 
the  numbers  that  need  aid,  as  from  changes  in  their  cir- 
^^Uistances.  The  funds  do  not  fail,  but  the  right  to 
^Pply  them,  in  the  changed  condition  of  society,  has 
Ceased.  The  continued  existence  of  the  association  is 
^cured  by  the  capital  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and 
^^^  lumbering  machinery  is  annually  reviewed  by  those 
charged  with  its  custody,  and  it  is  then  consigned  to 
^^other  year  s  seclusion  and  rei)ose.  The  dust  of  an- 
W^ity  settles  upon  it,  to  give  it  an  interest  with  some, 
^^t  the  idea  of  usefulness  is  no  lonwr  entertained. 
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In  many  of  the  cases  of  defunct  associations  in  this 
country,  the  wrongs  or  suflFerings  that  suggested  their 
organization  were  only  temporary,  and  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  objects  they  ceased  to  exist,  or  they 
have  given  place  to  others  better  adapted  to  the  good 
ends  proposed.  Most  of  the  still  remaining  inoperative 
associations  of  the  old  world  were  called  into  existence 
by  permanent  evils,  but  their  usefulness  was  made  tem- 
poT-ary  by  certain  fixed  requirements  that  were  soon  to 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  changes  in  the  poli- 
tical, religious  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  But 
"  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,"  has  before  it  a  work,  which 
though  it  may  vary  with  time,  is  not  likely  to  lessen. 
While  society  exists  we  shall  have  vice  and  crime ;  while 
vice  and  crime  abound  we  must  have  prisons  to  restrain 
the  violators  of  the  laws ;  and  while  prisons  have  in- 
mates, the  duty  of  reforming  their  morals  and  ameliora- 
ting their  condition,  will  devolve  upon  some  of  those  who 
seek  the  good  of  society  by  the  improvement  of  indivi- 
duals. That  duty  in  its  broadest  sense  has  been  assumed 
by  this  Association.  Not  merely  to  lessen  the  sufferings 
of  the  condemned,  not  alone  to  assist  the  innocent,  not 
merely  to  teach  sound  morals  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  not  merely 
to  prevent  a  too  rigid  enforcement  of  special  enactments, 
not  alone  to  prescribe  and  ensure  a  separate  confinement 
to  the  condemned,  but  so  to  use  that  confinement  that 
vice  or  crime,  so  communicable  in  its  character,  shall  not 
propagate  itself  through  the  cells  of  the  prison,  and  thus 
make  a  penitentiary  a  nursery  for  misconduct   rather 


than   a  school   for  mental  and  moral  discipline;   not 
alone  to  deal  justly  and  faithfully  with  a  convict  while 
lie  occupies  his  cell,  but  to  secure  to  hini,  when  he  shall 
have  completed  his  penal  term,  some  position  in  w^iich 
le  may  carry  into  effect  his  good  resolves,  without  in- 
curring  risk  from  those  associates  that  led  him  into 
crime,  and  especially  to  secure  him  from  recognition  in 
the  world  by  those  who  have  i)assed  months  or  years  of 
separate  confinement  in  the  same  prison  with  him.    We 
repeat  it,  it  is  no  one  of  these  measures  that  is  the  single 
or  even  the  great  object  of  the  Society.     It  is  every  one 
of  them,  separate,  or  all  of  them  combined,  with  what- 
ever else  may  present  itself  for  alleviation  or  correction 
in  the  aflairs  of  prisons  or  the  condition  of  prisoners. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  while  this  Society  has  in  view  the  whole 
of  these  and  other  benefits,  it  is  no  less  its  intention  to 
continue  its  labor  of  benevolence  as  much  upon  the 
fruit  of  its  own  existence  as  upon  the  evils  which  it  was 
organized  to  ameliorate.     The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  will  accom- 
modate its  lal3ors  to  the  new  state  which  its  exertions 
may  have  produced,  and,  thus,  what  has  been  improved 
to^aymay  be  perfected  to-morrow.     Nor  does  it  escape 
the  notice  of  the  Society  that  new  work  is  presented  or 
^ew  forms  of  labor  are  sufrjrested  as  the  svstcm  which  it 
produces   becomes    more    and    more    operative.     The 
^cious  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  exhortations  and 
^couraging  sympathy.    The  young  criminal  is,  by  kind 
monitions  and  encouraging  confidence,  to  be  lured  from 

the  path  into  which  he  has  been  seduced,  and  the  felon 

• 

w  to  be  made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  hope  of  re- 
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gaining  the  respect  of  society  by  that  repentance  which 
consists  as  much  in  reparation  for  the  wrong  and  re- 
solves for  the  future,  as  in  regret  for  the  past ;  or,  failing 
to  acquire  for  himself  the  forfeited  regard  of  liis  fellow 
men,  he  may  secure  a  hope  of  a  better  rest.  True 
philanthropy  seems  but  the  embodiment  of  religion, 
and  never  do  the  consolations  of  the  Divine  promises 
operate  with  greater  efficacy  than  when  they  are  poured 
upon  the  heart  of  the  convict  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell. 
In  claiming  for  the  Association  such  an  extensive 
field  and  such  a  variety  of  labors,  we  do  not  overrate  its 
plans  nor  over-estimate  its  means  and  devotion.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  as  no  circumstances  of  the  prisoner 
are  beyond  the  aim  of  the  Society,  so  no  class  of 
prisoners  are  excluded  from  its  benevolent  intentions. 
The  visitor  of  the  Society  when  he  presents  himself  at 
the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
rank,  grade,  condition  or  color  of  the  prisoner.  Nor 
are  his  eiforts  to  be  lessened  by  any  circumstances  of 
his  case.     We  must  say  with  the  Roman, 

"  Homo  sum  ;  H  humani  a  ms  nil  alieiium puto,*' 

I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  which  relates  to  man  can  be 
foreign  to  my  bosom. 

And  it  is  a  part  of  the  qualification  of  the  visitor  of 
the  Society,  that  he  can  accommodate  himself  and  his 
ministrations  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  cell,  becoming  all  things  to  all  classes,  that 
he  may  gain  access  to  their  confidence.  Failing  in  all 
this,  as  almost  any  one  must  come  short  of  some  of  the 
objects  of  his  charitable  efibrt,  it  is  a  part  of   the 
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riadom  and  prudence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Society  to  discern  their  own  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  circumstance  of  the  prisoner,  and  call  in  the 
ud  of  those  who  by  different  gifts,  by  other  attainments, 
or  higher  functions  may  be  better  qualified  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  particular  case. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,  is  known  by  its  works.  It  desires  to 
1»  judged  according  to  those  works.  Some  of  the 
Society's  efforts  have  obtained  for  it  European  fame, 
^le  a  part  of  its  labors  are  of  so  humble  a  class  as  to 
ko  little  known  beyond  the  cell  of  the  vagrant,  or  in  the 
small  circle  of  which  such  a  beneficiary  may  form  a  part. 
^h  great  system  that  seems  to  concern  all  mankind, 
tbt  of  separate  confinement,  is  discussed,  understood, 
ttid  partially  practised  in  Europe,  and  if  it  is  not 
Seneral,  the  cause  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  confidence 
tti  the  system  as  a  want  of  the  deep,  practical  interest 
in  the  unfortunate  victims,  which  should  lead  govern- 
ments and  legislators  to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting 
buildings,  especially  for  penal  purposes,  adapted  to  the 
idea  of  separate  confinement  and  special  discipline,  as 
nbfititutes  for  those  prisons  which  are  only  modifica- 
tiona  of  antiquated  palaces,  abandoned  convents,  or 
delapidated  baronial  castles.  Even  the  houses  that 
were  constructed  for  prisons  owe  their  erection  in  many 
Mes  to  a  time  when  confinement  and  cruelty  were  the 
neans  of  public  or  private  vengeance,  and  when  the 
onvicted  felon  became  an  outcast  for  life,  or  rather  when 
he  conviction  of  felony  was  the  Cain  mark  for  perpetual 
ifamy. 
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The  Society  is  represented  in  its  labors  at  the  prise 
in  Philadelphia  by  two  Committees.  The  duties  of  c 
of  which  are  confined  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
Coates  street ;  the  other  committee  is  appointed  to  lal 
at  the  County  Prison,  in  Moyamensing.  These  t 
committees  are  really  practical  operatives.  They  hi 
little  to  do  with  theories  or  plans.  Their  work  is 
the  cells  of  the  prisoners  or  at  the  doors  of  the  ce 
and  their  dealings  are  directly  with  the  individual. 

In  the  experience  of  the  visitors  of  the  Society  to 
two  prisons,  there  is  necessarily  great  difference  aris 
out  of  the  different  circumstances  of  the  inmates  of 
County  Prison  and  those  of  the  Eastern  Penitentia 
In  the  latter  the  length  of  incarceration  and  the  clc 
ness  of  the  application  of  the  rule  of  separate  confi 
ment,  seems  to  break  up  so  entirely  the  relations  of 
prisoner  with  the  world  from  which  he  is  banished,  t 
many  seem  willing  to  listen  to  the  admonition  of  visit 
friends,  and  to  accept  the  invitation  to  review  tl 
lives  and  to  form  resolves  of  future  amendment.  ] 
merely  do  the  monitions  and  invitations,  of  the  visit 
to  the  cells,  lead  prisoners  to  promises  of  good,  but 
isolation  of  their  condition  and  a  want  of  outward 
jects  to  strike  their  senses  and  occupy  their  mi 
induce  them  to  thought,  to  meditation,  and  lead  tl 
to  the  commencement  of  that  reformation,  or,  at  U 
those  solemn  resolves  of  reformation  which  are  the  obj 
of  their  imprisonment.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubl 
that  almost  every  prisoner  in  the  Penitentiary  who 
been  frequently  visited  by  those  who  evince  an  anxi 
for  his  temporal  and  spiritual  good,  has  been  led  to 
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8olve  to  refrain  from  the  crimes  which  phiced  him  in  pri- 
son, and  to  seek  a  maintenance  in  the  world  bv  means 
which  that  world  sanctions  and  which  God  approves ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  Large  portion  of  those  who  thns 
lesoh'e,  find  it  easier  on  their  return  to  the  world  to 
resume  their  associations  and  habits  and  to  become  three 
fold  more  offenders  against  the  laws  than  they  had  been. 
In  vice  and  crime  there  is  no  halting,  they  are  progres- 
sive; he  who  has  yielded  to  their  influence  must  be  car- 
ried forward  with  their  advancement,  or  he  must  re- 
nounce entirel}'  their  influence.  The  arts  of  crime  are 
like  all  other  arts  bv  which  a  man  undertakes  to  ac- 
quire  position  or  a  living  ;  they  demand  advancement. 
Pride  in  success  leads  to  undertakings  of  dilliculty,  and 
he  who  enters  a  jail  a  "sneaking  thief,"  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  professional  emulation  to  advance  in  crime  till 
he  attains  the  dignity  of  a  penitentiary  cell  for  some 
boldly  executed  robbery,  or  some  brilliant  act  of  exten- 
sive forgery.  The  released  half  converted  criminal  feels 
all  this,  but  he  feels  the  difficulty  of  relinquishing  plans 
of  life  which  seem  to  have  l)een  devested  of  a  part  of 
their  chances  of  defeat  by  the  very  imprisonment  into 
which  they  led  him  ;  and,  as  a  resolution  to  reform  does 
not  always  include  the  means  by  which  virtuous  living 
may  be  obtained,  the  outgoing  prisoner  finds  in  his 
circumstances  an  excuse  for  violating  the  resolutions  of 
good,  or  postponing  their  fulfilment  till  at  length  he 
becomes  involved  in  the  same  labyrinth  of  difficulties 
Mid  crimes  that  caused  his  former  incarceration.  Is  he 
then  to  be  neglected ?  Is  he  then  to  be  cast  ofl?  Is  he 
tben  to  be  marked  as  one  who  has  forfeited,  with  the 
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esteem  of  the  good,  the  right  to  the  cares  of  the  good' 
The  Great  Master  of  benevolence  gave  no  such  advice 
nor  did  He  sanction  such  conduct  by  example.  He  t 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  who,  aware  of  the  evil 
and  hostility  of  vice  and  ambition,  at  once  their  objec 
and  their  pardoner.  He  never  but  once  refused  time  an 
attention  to  the  profitless ;  and  His  only  positive  direc 
malediction  was  upon  the  unfruitful  fig-tree  that  ha 
outlived  its  time  of  usefulness,  and  which,  under  H 
frown,  withered  into  a  leafless  and  lifeless  conditioi 
that  could  experience  no  resuscitation. 

If  we  confess,  as  we  must,  that  much  of  the  evil 
which  we  deplore  in  the  prisoner,  is  the  result  of  advers 
circumstances,  then  we  must  also  admit  that  he  ma 
owe  a  future  reform  or  repentance  to  some  favorabi 
circumstance,  to  that  circumstance  which  the  thoughtlee 
and  the  infidel  deem  the  providence  of  man's  fate,  bu 
which  reason  and  i-eligion  declare  to  be  the  instrumeo 
of  Grod's  care  of  hiA  creatures.  It  is  the  duty  of  th 
philanthropist  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency,  t 
have  in  the  mind  of  the  ofiender  an  appreciation  < 
wrong  and  right,  so  that  when  unexpectedly  the  circun 
stance  occurs,  there  may  be  a  knowledge  of  its  capabilitic 
and  a  readiness  to  improve  it. 

In  preparing  this  Report,  reference  was  had  to  the  fac 
that  some  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Society  have  alread 
been  discussed  in  every  light,  and  with  masterly  eflTee 
Essays  given  in  the  publications  of  the  Society,  fjpoi 
men  of  distinguished  talent,  have  been  productive  < 
great  good  in  strengthening  the  confidence  of  activ 
members,  and  in  removing  prejudices  from  the  minds  c 
those  who  lacked  experience  to  correct  false  impressioni 
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The  great  system  of  separate  confiuement  Las  been 
presented  to  the  public  iu  a  most  convincing  paper,  by 
an  able  writer  of  this  city,  so  that,  for  the  present,  it 
seems  only  necessary,  in  our  Animal  lleport,  to  make  a 
short  reference  to  the  system,  and  then  to  allow  a  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  to  illustrate  its 
e&ct. 

It  is  the  object,  then,  in  the  prej^icut  Report,  rather  to 
make  known  the  details  of  proceedings,  than  to  announce 
the  abstract  views  upon  which  action  is  founded ;  to 
give  up  this  Annual  Report  to  a  presentation  of  the 
mode  of  procedure ;  to  a  detail  of  the  daily  duties  of  the 
active  members  and  agents ;  to  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  antagonistic  circumstances  that  hinder  our  pro- 
gress, and  to  the  means  upon  which  reliance  must  be 
placed  in  efforts  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons. 

In  attempting  to  present  the  report  under  various 
heads,  it  was  found  difficult  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  argu- 
ment and  explanation,  or  rather,  having  made  the  rej^e- 
tition,  it  was  found  difficult  to  correct  the  text  without 
impairing  the  fulness  of  that  part  of  the  subject.  Indeed, 
when  it  is  considered  that  with  the  exception  of  en- 
lightening the  public  mind,  to  procure  co-operation,  and 
soliciting  legislative  enactments  to  enable  the  Society  to 
act  more  beneficially  upon  prisons,  and  through  them 
wi  the  prisoner,  the  great  work  of  alleviating  the  mise- 
ries of  public  prisons,  is  to  be  upon  the  minds  of  indi- 
^uals,  we  shall  comprehend  how  all  tlu»  divisions  of  the 
•ctions  of  the  Society  centre  upon  the  single  prisoner. 
Not  for  sympathy  alone,  but  for  amendment,  must  we 
*take  a  single  captive,"  and  so,  in  reporting  upon  the  ac- 
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tion  of  tbe  Agent;  upon  the  doings  of  the  various  Comnc 
tees ;  in  setting  forth  the  success,  or  want  of  success, 
the  Penitentiary  or  the  County  Prison ;  in  referring 
the  movements  on  behalf  of  males  or  females ;  in  the  pla 
for  future  action,  as  on  the  records  of  the  past,  it  is  t 
incarcerated  individual,  it  is  the  single  mind  whose  i 
perience  we  are  to  record,  or  whose  susceptibilities  ^ 
are  to  note.  Hence  it  has  seemed  almost  natural, 
least  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  excusab 
that  what  is  the  great  means  of  all  our  hopes  of  allevii 
ing  the  miseries  of  prisons,  viz.,  separate  confinemen 
and  consequently  individual  dealing,  should  pervac 
every  division  of  the  report  of  our  proceedings. 


1") 


SEPARATE  COKFBEMENT. 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  discipline  which 
this  Society  has  advocated  for  Penitentiaries,  is  that 
which  the   world    misrepresents   by   denominating   it 
^iianj  confinement,  and  which  it  discredits  by  argu- 
ments founded  not  on  past  experience,  but  resting  upon 
the  probable  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  prisoners  of 
total  solitude  and  utter  separation  from  association,  sight 
and  converse  with  man.     We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  condition.     Our 
object  is  not  the  condemnation  of  an  untried  system, 
lut  the  exposition  of  the  benefits  of  that  which  has  been 
Well  tested.     The  amelioration  not  the  augmentation 
rf  prison  discipline  is  the  object  of  our  Association. 
The  permanent  benefit  of  society  through  the  improve- 
Jftent  of  individuals,  or  the  eternal  benefit  of  individuals, 
ly  making  the  prison  a  school  of  reform  rather  tlum  a 
place  of  torture.     Separate  confinement  is  the  object 
"lat  has  been  proposed — and  wherever  obtained,  it  has 
Produced,  if  not  all  the  good  which  had  been  hoped  for, 
^  least  more  than  any  other  system  that  has  been 
■4)pted,  and  has  satisfied  those  who  are  engaged  offi- 
cii}' or  voluntarily  in  its  administration,  that  its  bene- 
^^  are  progressive.     By  the  separation  of  the  convict 
^m  his  fellow  criminals,  he  is  taken  from  the  concerted 
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plans  and  practices  of  crime,  and  placed  where  non 

may  approach  him  but  dflBcers  charged  with  the  care  i 

his  person,  or  those  who  visit  his  cell  with  messages  c 

kindness.     People  who,  sensible  of  his  guilt,  but  hope& 

of  his  reformation,  approach  him  in  a  spirit  of  kindnefl 

and,  satisfying  him  that  they  seek  his  good,  and  no 

their  own  benefit,  gain  admittance  to  his  heart,  win  hi 

confidence,  and  produce,  perhaps,  solemn  resolutions  1( 

amend.     He  sees,  in  the  narrow  confines  of  his  oeD 

and  he  feels,  in  the  strictness  of  the  discipline  to  yftid 

he  is  subjected,  the  terrors  of  the  violated  law.    But  h« 

comprehends,  in  the  ofl>repeated  lessons  of  love  that  IW 

given  to  him  by  the  Society's  visitors,  that,  prone  &b  b 

is  to  crime,  he  is  the  object  of  human  solicitude  and  tb 

subject  of  divine  mercy.     And  in  time  he  understand 

also,  that,  had  he  been  released  with  the  first  resolutioi 

to  repent,  he  would  have  missed  of  reform.    He  com 

prebends  that  time  and  retirement  were  necessary  t 

the  germination  of  the  seeds  which  had  been  planted  ii 

his  heart,  and  a  long  season  of  abstraction  from  societ 

could  alone  have  matured  the  fruits  of  repentance.    Sol 

tude — entire  solitude — might  have  embittered  his  heai 

against  the  social  compact  by  which  he  was  sufferiDi 

He  may  have  had  learning,  but  he  probably  lacked  tfai 

moral  education,  that  culture  of  the  heart,  by  which  1 

could  easily  discern  the  rightful  dependence  of  puoie 

ment  on  crime,  or  his  responsibility  to  society  for  t 

talents  he  possessed,  and  the  uses  to  which  he  appli 

them.     In  utter  loneliness,  he  would  have  brooded  o^ 

his  privations,  and,  recalling  the  hundreds  whom 

knew  equally  guilty,  but  wholly  unpunished,  he  wo 
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ave  regarded  his  condition  as  of  special,  unequalled, 
id  gross  injustice,  and  might  have  sought  liberty  and 
fe  to  revenge  himself  on  man ;  or,  wearying  of  existence, 
id  despairing  of  relief,  he  would  have  "  cursed  God 
id  died."     Utter  solitude  to  the  ignorant  and  the  bad 

rarely  productive  of  benefit.  Solitude  may  be  the 
scasion  and  the  means  of  beneficial  progress  to  the 
x>d.  It  may  enable  tlie  repentant  to  avoid  the  errors 
hich  have  injured  him  and  by  which  he  has  injured 
Lhers,  and  it  may  enable  him  to  work  out  his  own 
enefit,  doing  good  to  himself,  but  not  communicating 
t  to  others.  The  whirlwind  of  passion  disturbs  the 
oUtude,  but  God  and  good  are  not  in  the  disturber. 
rhe  small  still  voice  of  reason  and  revelation  calls  him 
K>  repentance,  but  he  cannot  understand.  Like  the 
ohild  Samuel,  he  hears  the  call,  but  until  there  be  some 
one  to  instruct  him  how  to  respond,  he  remains  in  his 
darkness,  unimproved. 

But  solitary  confinement  we  have  said  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Society.  That  species  of  penalty  might 
be  as  cruel  to  the  convict  as  the  associated  impri«on- 
nent  is  unjust  to  society.  We  would  have  all  penalties 
ip tempered  with  mercy,  that  they  should  lead  naturally 
•nd  certainly  to  improvement.  We  condemn  any  sen- 
tence to  utter  solitude,  as  heartily  as  we  do  that  to  a 
lodal  imprisonment,  whereby  pecuniary  compensation 
to  the  State  takes  the  place  of  moral  improvement  in  the 
prifloner,  and  where  day  by  day  former  associates  in 
vice  become  schemers  for  future  depredations  and  teach- 
ea  of  the  means  of  crime  to  the  neophyte  in  wrong- 
doing. 
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The  separate  confinement  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  prison   discipline   advocated  by  the 
Society  and  practised  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  reference  to  the  separation  of  one 
convict  from  another,  and  of  separation  of  the  criminal 
from  that  intercourse  with  people  from  without  that 
might  keep  up  his  relation  with  criminals  and  his  taste 
and  his  resolutions  for  crime.     Day  by  day  the  lesson 
of  moral  instruction  is  heard.     Day  by  day  the  visitors 
from  the  city  present  themselves  at  his  cell,  and  invite 
him  to  reformation ;  and  at  any  stated  period,  or  in  case 
of  special  emergency,  the  inmate  of  the  cell  may  have  the 
attendance  of  a  clergyman  of  his  own  choice,  and  the 
consolations  of  religious   instruction   such  as  he  may 
have  cherished  in  better  times.     His  solitude  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  regular  visitation  of  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  and  the  silence  of  his  cell  broken  by  the  prayera 
and  teaching  of  his  visitors.     Nor  is  it  a  violation  of 
the  plan^  that  he  should  repeat  and  amplify  what  he 
has  heard,  and  loudly  express  w^hat  he  has  been  brought 
to  feel.     This,  with  all  the  privations  which  imprison- 
ment and  conviction  for  extensive  crime  necessarily  in- 
clude, is  not  "  solitary  confinement."    The  justice  which, 
for  the  sake  of  society,  restrains  the  freedom  of  th 
offender,  yields  entirely  to  the  mercy  that  turns  to  thaM 
offender  s  temporal  and  eternal  good.     This  infliction-  - 
that  separates  him  from  his  associates  in  felony,  freec 
society  from  apprehension  of  his  crimes. 

We  spe*k  here  of  the  infliction  of  the  Penitentiary. 
The  case  of  a  convict  in  the  County  prison  has  in   it 
much  less  of  severity,  and  is  proportionately  therewith 
of  less  benefit  to  him  and  less  advantageous  to  society* 
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We  do  not  intend  to  argue  upon  the  advantages  of 
separate  confinement  and  la1)or,  over  the  associated 
condition  of  prisoners.  That  subject  has  been  often 
presented  in  our  annual  reports,  and  in  essays  published 
by  the  Society,  and  ably  and  satisfactorily  handled. 
We  shall  present  some  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
minor  objects  and  labors  of  the  Society,  from  which, 
however,  great  good  has  already  resulted,  and  to  which 
we  must  look  for  many  of  the  direct,  personal,  and  per- 
manent benefits  which  are  to  result  from  our  efforts. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  report,  that  close 
observation  warrants  the  conclusion  that  little  hope  of 
improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  prisoner  can  be 
indulged  until  he  is  placed  within  the  reach  dlf  separate 
instruction,  and  beyond  the  evils  of  companionship  with 
the  vicious.  This  is  the  experience  in  this  State  ;  this 
is  the  growing  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


■♦-♦« 


COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  County  Prison  presents  a  vast  field  for  contem- 
plation and  labor.  It  is  the  receptacle  of  the  vagrant, 
*ke  drunkard,  the  disorderly,  the  suspected,  and  the  con- 
^cted.  All  the  elements  of  crime  are  found  in  its  cells, 
■od  sometimes  the  unfortunate,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
innocent  are  made  more  miserable  by  a  forced  associa- 
fion  with  the  vicious  and  the  guilty.  Sometimes  an  ac- 
cidental association  with  the  bad  has  procured  for  the 
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careless,  well-meaning  innocent,  a  companion  that  has 
indoctrinated  him  with  vice,  and  made  him  a  pro- 
ficient in  crime.  All  degrees  of  servitude  are  expe- 
rienced in  this  prison,  from  that  which  terminates  with 
the  twenty-four  hours  for  intoxication,  to  that  which 
is  extended  to  years  for  some  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law.  Nay,  there  are  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  years, 
have  no  hope  of  escaping  from  the  prison  cells  till  they 
shall  "  be  carried  forth  of  men,"  to  be  buried  under  the 
rules  of  the  prison,  or  by  the  charity  of  those  who  knew 
them  in  better  days.  These  last  are  men  convicted  of 
willful  murder,  by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  to  death,  by  the 
Court,  but  in  whose  behalf  some  circumstance  suggests  a 
withholdiii^  of  the  death-warrant,  and  their  cases  re- 
main from  one  term  of  gubernatorial  office  to  another, 
transmitted  by  the  ruling  chief  magistrate  to  his  suc^ 
cessor,  among  the  matters  unfinished,  but  which  seem 
not  to  impose  upon  the  new  governor  the  necessity  of 
discharging  the  painful  office  which  was  avoided  by  his 
predecessor. 

The  occupants  of  the  County  Prison  cells  are  of  the 
following  kind : — 

The  First  Class, — Those  committed  for  vagrancy, 
breach  of  the  peace,  drunkenness,  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

Second  Class. — Persons  charged  with  violation  of  the 
laws,  whose  cases  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Criminal 
Court. 

Third  Glass. — Persons  sentenced  to  short  imprieon— 
ment,  and  the  payment  of  fines  and  costs. 

FofwrHi  Class. — Those  convicted  of  crimes  of  a 
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character,   and  sentenced   to  confinement  and  labor. 
And  we  may  add  a 

Fifth  Class. — Formed  of  those  already  mentioned, 
who,  having  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Court,  are 
yet  detained  in  prison  by  the  withholding  of  the  death- 
warrant  for  their  Execution,  or  of  the  pardon  which 
would  ensure  their  release. 

With  all  these  the  Society  has  relations  by  means  of 
the  Committee  on  the  County  Prison,  and  to  prevent 
interference  in  labors,  and  to  secure  attendance  at  all 
the  cells,  the  Committee  is  divided  into  classes,  to  each 
of  which  is  assigned  a  particular  division  of  the  prison, 
though  a  member  of  the  Committee  is  permitted  to  visit 
the  inmates  of  any  of  the  cells,  in  addition  to  those 
specially  assigned  him.     But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  where   one   visitor   is   punctual   and   faithful  in 
his  labors,  the  interference  of  others  may  rather  tend 
to  disturb  the  mind  of  prisoners  tiian  to  aid  them  in  the 
new  path  of  duty  upon  which  they  have  hesitatingly 
entered.     Such  matters  are,  of  course,  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  visitoi's,  who  can  easily  discern  when  the  ground 
w  fully  occupied  by  a  successful  laborer.     Too  much 
culture  is  said  to  be  almost  as  fatal  to  vegetation  as  entire 
neglect.     Frequency  of  interference  by  persons  of  varied 
l^bits  and  diflerent  modes  of  approaching  the  prisoner, 
^  scai-cely  be  productive  of  good,  although  each  one 
*parately  operating,  might,  with  God's  blessing,  work 
^t  an  incalculable  amount  of  improvement. 

The  laborers  at  the  County  Prison  arc  not  so  numerous 
■Sat  the  Penitentiary,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
character  of  the  inmates.     The  County  Prison  is  a  less 
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desirable  field  of  labor.    At  the  Penitentiary  the  inmates 
have  a  fixed  and  protracted  residence,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached by  the  same  teacher  so  long  as  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  "  the  continual  dropping"  of  moral  truths 
"  will  wear  the  stone"  of  his  heart.    And  his  separation 
from  those  whose  language  or  presence  might  encourage 
his  resoluteness  in  wrong  inteution,  leaves  him  almost 
entirely  within  the  influence  of  those  whose  duty  and 
pleasure  it  is  to  make  his  banishment  from  bad  society 
the  means  of  his  reformation. 

At  the  County  Prison,  one  large  class  of  prisoners,  by 
far  the  largest,  is  always  changing.  Day  by  day  the 
vans  arrive,  crowded  with  wretches  who  have  entered 
upon  the  path  of  vice,  and  are  hastening  down  that 
terrible  declivity.  Incarceration  for  all  crimes,  com- 
mences here,  even  though  the  criminal  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  Penitentiary  when  convicted.  The  vicious, 
the  drunkard,  the  disorderly,  the  peace-breaker,  and  the 
vagrant,  are  committed  to  the  prison,  and  must  abide 
their  monthly  incarceration,  unless  "  sooner  released  by 
course  of  law." 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  various  classes  of 
offenders  that  occupy  the  cells  of  this  prison.  With  one 
class,  viz.,  convicts  for  various  terms,  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing by  the  visitors  from  the  city,  is  chanjied  from  thaft 
in  the  Penitentiary  only  so  far  as  to  suit  the  different 
character  of  the  confinement,  and  the  occupation  of  th^ 
inmates.  The  visitor  is  regular  in  his  calls  at  the  cell  oi 
the  convict,  and  follows  his  own  plan  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  usually  successful  in  proportion  to  the 
assiduity  of  the  instructor,  and  the  time  in  which  he  exer- 
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cises  his  office  of  benevolence  towards  the  inmates  of  the 
cell.  Pamphlets,  tracts,  books  of  devotion,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  are  supplied  to  the  prisoner,  and  his  attention 
to  the  prescribed  lesson  is  urged  by  his  teacher,  and  tested 
by  his  recitation  and  comment.  And  when  the  unhappy 
occupant  of  the  cell  is  unable  to  read,  additional  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  in  imparting  the  instruction,  so  as  to  sup- 
ply as  far  as  possible  the  deficiency  of  primary  education. 
With  the  third  class,  viz.,  those  sentenced  to  short 
terms,  and  the  payment  of  a  fine,  it  may  be  supposed 
not  so  much  good  can  be  expected.  Yet  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  of  thorough  reform  consequent  upon 
the  gentle  zealousness  of  the  visitor,  and  the  yet  linger- 
ing sen.se  of  right  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  Indeed, 
as  some  of  those  suffering  short  sentences  are  obtaining 
the  first  fruits  of  wrong  doing,  it  happens  often  that  their 
consciences  and  their  affections  are  more  easily  touched, 
and  thus  a  hopeful  reformation  is  more  readily  com- 
menced. This  occurs  especially  when  the  person  arrested 
is  admitted  to  bail,  or,  as  can  rarely  happen,  placed  in 
a  separate  cell  before  conviction,  so  that  a  direct  and 
necessary  intercourse,  by  constant  association  with  others 
in  a  similar  situation  may  be  avoided.  The  fact  that 
©any  of  these  third  class  prisoners  never  return,  may 
be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
tod  the  care  of  the  visitors,  have  done  the  good  work  of 
'efcrmation. 

EVIL   SOCIETIES. 

The  experience  of  visitors  with  some  of  this  class  is  of 
*  very  interesting  character.    Occasionally  are  heard,  in 
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the  out-break  of  passion,  resolves  of  the  avenging  upon  th^ 
world,  the  wrong  inflicted  by  the  first  incarceration.    Iti 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  resolves  are  frequently  carried, 
out,  and  a  life  is  consecrated  to  crime,  in  revenge  for  pun- 
ishment— and  the  cell  of  the  prisoner  is  the  first  degree  in 
that  education  which  terminates  in  a  full  graduation  in 
the  State  Prison,  or  on  the  gallows.    Of  course,  far  back 
of  this  first  imprisonment  lies  the  evil ;  neglected  edu- 
cation ;  want  of  parental  direction,  or  the  evil  influence 
of  pernicious  parental  example ;  evil  associations  at  the 
comers  of  the  street;  and  especially,  and  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  companionship  in  societies  formed  for  mischief 
before  the  initiates  understood  the  nature  and  tenden- 
cies of  their  confederacy.     The  prison  and  the  peniten- 
tiary of  our  city  have  been  made  populous  by  members 
of  these  societies,  whose  object  and  origin  are  often  em- 
phatically set  forth  in  their  abhorrent  names.     Thou- 
sands of  lads  have  thought  they  were  honored  in  their 
position  by  being  admitted  to  fellowship  with  those  who 
had  become  a  sort  of  terror  in  their  neighborhood ;  and 
others  have  gratified  a  pugnacious  inclination,  by  asso- 
ciating with  vulgar  heroes,  who  were  bound  to  protect 
them  from  assault,  and  assist  in  gratifying  their  male- 
volence.    It  is  no  argument  against  the  evils  of  thes^ 
societies  that  there  are  in  them  very  few  persons  of  ma- 
ture age.     Alas !  the  ranks  are  crowded  with  those  whc 
have  the  vigor  of  nascent  manhood,  without  the  re 
straints  of  a  sense  of  responsibility.    Plans  of  evil,  whic"3 
if  proposed  to  men,  even  young  men,  would  have  beei 
voted  down  from  the  danger  which  the  actors  would 
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incur,  are  adopted  Avith  acclamation  by  grown-up  1x)ys ; 
and  the  quiet  of  neighborhoods  is  disturbed,  property 
destroyed,  personal  safety  jeoparded,  personal  injury 
inflicted,  and  sometimes  human  life  wantonly  taken. 

In  this  class  of  prisoners,  liowever,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  are  often  found  the  proper  objects  of  the 
visitors'  most  hopeful  attentions.  The  young  man 
or  young  woman,  who  by  the  error,  we  will  not  i^i\y  the 
accident,  of  bad  a^ssociates,  is  arrested  for  an  olTence  of 
which  he  or  she  is  only  partly  guilty  of  the  act,  and 
innocent  of  intenti(m,  after  a  few  weeks'  confuiement 
begins  to  hear  with  interest  the  voice  of  friendship 
"breathed  through  the  lattice,"  and  though  shocked  at 
anew  contact  with  the  innocent,  yields  soon,  not  merely 
attention  but  confidence,  opens  up  the  heart  to  the  friend 
at  the  cell  door,  receives  the  proflered  book,  accepts  the 
offer  of  frequent  visitations,  and  in  time,  not  at  once, 
shows  that  deep  sense  of  degradation  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  true  repentance.  The  visitor  finds  himself 
depended  on,  the  confidence  begets  protection,  and  the 
punishment  for  the  first  oflense  or  for  the  iirst  detec- 
tion becomes  the  means  under  Providence  of  permanent 
«nendment. 

In  this  department  of  the  prison  the  separate  sj'stem 
*s  practised  as  far  as  can  be  done  consistent  with  the 
plans  of  employment,  and,  with  regard  to  the  ellect  of 
Ae  system,  even  with  the  limited  advantage  which  it 

*^a8  in  this  place,  favorable    reports   are   made.     One 
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distance  is  mentioned  by  a  visitor,  who  is  most  faithful 
to  the  duties  he  assumes  and  whose  roiruliir  labors  are 
almost   entirely  limited  to  convicts,  and  to  those  of  a 
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particular  gallery,  so  that  he  may  not  by  diversity  o 
labors,  or  a  multitude  of  objects,  lessen  the  good  eflfecti 
of  his  visits  or  diminish  the  means  of  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  minds  of  those  whose  good  he  seeks.  He  hai 
within  a  short  time  received  letters  from  two  soldiers  ii 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  both  of  whom  had  been  undei 
his  moral  dealings  in  the  County  Prison  at  one  time 
and  both  were  members  of  the  — th  regiment,  both  re 
turned  thanks  for  the  valuable  instructions  and  kind 
ness  of  the  visitor,  both  professed  to  have  derived  thi 
most  important  benefits  from  his  care,  yet  neither  o 
them  knew  that  they  had  occupied  adjoining  cells  in  th< 
County  Prison,  and  neither  of  them  was  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  other  was  addressing  their  common 
benefactor.  Instances  of  this  kind,  if  not  frequent,  do 
at  least  occur  suflBciently  often  to  strengthen  the  hopes 
of  the  Society  that  the  labors  which  its  visitors  perform 
in  the  name  of  benevolence  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Association,  are  fruitful,  in  individual  and  social 
benefit.  Fruitful  in  that  good  which  was  contemplated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Society. 

One  other  instance  of  the  effect  of  zealous,  affectionate 
kindness  and  watchful  care  in  this  department  may  be 
mentioned.  A  visitor  who  has  for  twenty  years  been 
constant  in  the  discharge  of  his  voluntarily  assumed 
duties,  found  in  a  cell  a  lad  who  had  by  bad  association 
and  repeated  crimes  deserved  and  received  a  sentence 
for  many  years  imprisonment.  He  was  one  of  those 
impressible  persons  who  yield  to  circumstances  and  fol- 
low out  fully  the  course  into  which  they  may  have  been 
conducted.     Notwithstanding  the  effect  which  several 
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jears'  bad  conduct  had  produced  on  the  perceptions  of 
the  youth,  separate  confinement  had   aflbrded   him   a 
means  of  preparing  himself  for  that  species  of  mental 
hostility  to  the  world  which  the  young  convict  is  likely 
to  entertain,  and  when  the  visitor  entered  his  cell  and 
asked  for  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  his  short 
but  miserable   career,  the  voice  of  afiection   and  the 
tone  of  deep,  almost  of  parental  interest  with  which  the 
prisoner  was  addressed,  secured  his  confidence,  and  his 
tale  of  wrong  doing  was  readily  told.     In  time  the  un- 
failing attention  of  the  visitor  became  almost  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  i)rescribed  de- 
votion was  performed.     The  Scripture  lessons  were  well 
studied,  and  all  that  could  be  required  of  the  inmate  of 
the  criminal  cell   seemed  to  be  so  well  done  that  the 
"visitor"  felt  authorized  to  second  the  wishes  of  the 
prisoner  for  Executive  clemency.    A  full  pardon  was  ob- 
tained, and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  released  con- 
vict was  seen  occupying  a  place  of  peculiar  trust,  where 
his  own  word  was  all  that  could  be  demanded  as  a  state- 
nient  of  cash  received.     The  many  failures  and  disap- 
pointments which  pain  and  mortify  the  visitors  in  their 
hibor  of  love,  are  not  recorded.     But  such  an  instance 
**  We  have  noticed  above,  will  serve  as  a  reward  for 
'^y  years  of  toil,  as  compensation  for  many  hundred 
Appointments,  and  as  encouragement  to  future  exer- 
^ons,  and  especially  to  careful  studies  as  to  the  best 
^ode  of  improving  the  means  of  usefulness.     We  are 
^  to  forget  that  the  labors  of  the  visitors  are  low  down. 
*ft  other  callings  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  good 
have  been  made  beUer  by  well  sustained  ollbrts.     The 
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mission  of  the  Society's  Visitors  is  to  those  whom  the 
world  deems  already  lost.     To  snatch  even  a  few  from 
the  many,  very  many,  of  those  who  constitute  the  class 
of  depraved  and  criminal,  publicly  exposed,  is  a  work  in 
which  the  laborers  must  find  much  of  their  reward  in  the 
sense  of  sufiering  mitigated,  and  the  feeling  of  kindness 
gratified.     Their  highest  boast  must  be  that  God  has 
accepted  the  services  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  even 
a  few. 

In  making  an  annual  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Society 
for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  we 
might  be  justified  in  multiplying  our  statements  of  favor- 
able results  of  the  labors  of  the  members  of  the  two  great 
Committees.  For  these  are  the  fruits  of  all  our  plans, 
the  result  of  all  our  labors.  If  the  great  object  to  many 
is  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  separate  confinement 
of  prisoners,  this  separate  confinement  is  only  to  ensure 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  individual  prisoner.  If 
the  Society  puts  forth  its  efforts  to  create  and  multiply 
auxiliary  institutions,  it  is  only  that  there  may  be  a 
greater  concurrence  of  zeal  and  talents  to  make  our 
State  Penitentiaries  and  our  County  Prisons  the  schools 
of  reform  of  individual  prisoners ;  and  the  Society  for 
Ameliorating  the  condition  of  Prisons,  while  it  rejoices 
in  the  adoption  of  its  views  by  institutions  in  other  States 
of  the  nation,  and  by  governments  abroad,  rejoices  not  as 
having  triumphed  merely  in  extending  a  knowledge  of 
itself,  and  as  having  secured  an  adoption  by  others  of 
what  it  deems  its  peculiar  plans,  but  as  having  con- 
ciliated the  prejudice  of  other  benevolent  associations^ 
and  secured  their  co-operation  in  the  work  of  promoting 
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the  good  of  secietj,  by  multiplying  the  means  of  improv- 
ment  of  individuals. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  sj^eak  more  extensively  of 
of  the  nature  of  the  labors  of  the  Prison  Committee,  each 
one  of  whom  is  a  "  Visitor,"  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  labor  in  the  female  department  of  the  County  Prison. 
And  that,  too,  will  afford  opportunity  to  notice  the  oiX3- 
lation  of  the  primary  judiciary  system  of  the  city,  and  its 
effects  on  prisoners  and  on  society. 

PARENTAL   RESPOXSIBILITT. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the  Report,  it  is  deemed 
proper,  if  not  indeed  a  duty,  to  refer  again,  and  with 
Btnmger  emphasis,  to  the  evil  "  associations"  of  young 
penons  of  our  city,  their  immoral  combinations,  and 
the  evils  to  which  these  societies  give  rise.  Lads  whose 
puents  are  laboring  hard  all  day  to  procure  a  scanty 
Mpport,  find  themselves  without  the  restraint  of  dome- 
stic authority,  and  they  use  their  freedom  to  procure  the 
{[notification  of  wishes  which  have  been  formed  without 
^wnestic  discipline  or  moral  restraints.  In  many  of 
^i^  cases  the  parents  are  httle  better  than  the  children, 
wd  the  example  of  intemperance  and  ill  temper  at 
hwne  is  easily  followed  abroad.  In  some  cases  the 
Pweuts,  though  virtuous,  lack  the  mental  ability  to 
^^WWst  the  evils  of  bad  association  in  their  children, 
*rf  the  foolish  son,  without  any  criminal  intent  or 
"^ect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  becomes  a  grief  to 
*^fiither  and  bitterness  to  her  that  bore  him.  There 
^  scarcely  to  be  found  a  more  effective  school  for  vice 
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at  first  and  crime  in  succession,  than  is  furnished  by 
one  of  the  clubs  of  lads  with  which  parts  of  our  city 
are   infested, — infested   as  much  now,  though  not  as 
obtrusively,  as  when  "  nights  were  made  hideous*'  by 
the  uproar  of  their  juvenile  members,  and  the  "  day 
deformed"  by  the  inscription  of  their  titles  and  deeds 
upon  the  fences  and  house-fronts  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
operations.     He   who   would  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
prisons  by  lessening  the  number  of  prisoners,  may  find 
object  of  labor  among  these  most  injurious  societies. 

He  who  would  stay  the  progress  of  vice  and  crime 
in  that  direction,  must  deal  first  with  those  parents 
whose  vices  or  whose  negligence  of  parental  duties 
supply  members  for  the  clubs,  and  candidates  for  the 
penitentiary.  Parental  indifference,  total  disregard  to 
all  the  obligations  of  domestic  life,  is  the  cause  of  such 
a  deterioration  in  the  young  of  the  city, — ^the  young 
we  mean  of  both  sexes ;  for  neglect  at  home  operates 
as  injuriously  upon  girls  as  upon  boys;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  equality  of  the  evil  is  as  conspicuous 
in  the  bad  associations  of  the  young  female  as  in 
her  miserable  brother,  and  the  result  may  perhaps  be 
far  more  lamentable  to  the  former,  because  of  the  almost 
impossibility  of  reclaiming  her.  If  the  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations absorb  the  boys  and  prepare  them  for  a  guilty 
manhood,  public  "  parties,"  coarse  exhibitions,  and  ser- 
vice at  the  drinking  saloon,  at  dancing  halls  and  casinos^ 
qualify  the  girl  for  the  lowest  grade  of  vice.  The  two 
sexes  have  difierent  paths  downward  to  destruction,  but 
in  this  world  those  pathways  usually  terminate  in  the 
prison ;  and  the  cells  at  Moyamensing  have  more  thazx 
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once,  and  at  one  time,  contained  father,  and  mother, 
witli  their  sons  and  daughters, — terrible  illustration  of 
the  evils  of  home  vices,  and  the  neL:lect  of  parental 
duties,  the  forbearance  of  domestic  restraints. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  all  the  vice  and  errors 
of  children  are  referable  to  parental  example  :  that  would 
he  a  gross  injustice  to  those  sorrowing  ones  who  see 
the  stray  one  from  their  domestic  circle,  disgracing  in  his 
vicious  career  the  lessons  and  examples  of  piety  in 
which  he  was  reared,  and  forming  a  marked  exception 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  his  relatives.  But 
we  have  a  right  to  speak  plainly  where  the  evidences  of 
neglect  and  even  of  bad  example  in  the  parents  are 
manifest  in  the  error  of  the  child.  We  have  a  right ; 
nay,  in  the  position  w^iicli  this  association  is  now  occu- 
pying, we  have  a  duty  to  society,  to  urge  attention  to 
the  evils  which  our  community  is  made  to  suifer  from  a 
neglect  of  domestic  discipline,  which  crow  ds  the  cells  of 
our  prison  with  guilty  parents,  and  fills  the  House  of 
fiefuge  with  their  erring  children. 

We  repeat  it,  that  we  distinguish  between  those  cases 
of  parental  sorrow  which  How  from  some  exceptional 
cause,  and  those  domestic  miseries  w- Inch  are  consequent 
upon  vice  or  criminal  neglect ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  weaken  a  sense  of  parental  responsibility  by 
herring  to  misfortune,  too  much  that  may  be  referable 
to  vicious  error.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others  of  a  dif- 
foent  character,  perhaps  the  language  of  the  poet  may 
1*  pwnfuUy  applicable : 

"  Look  into  those  you  call  unfortunate, 
And,  closer  viewed,  youUl  find  they  are  unwise." 
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STATISTIC. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  County  Prison,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  present  a  few  statistics  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  been  its  inmates  during  the  year 
1863.     The  whole  number  of  commitments  was  17,219. 
The  philanthropist  who  looks  at  the  effect  of  vice  or 
misfortune  on  individuals,  will  be  startled  at  such  a 
statement,  when  he  considers  how  much  private  misery 
and  domestic  grief  there  were  involved  in  all  these  incar- 
cerations ;  not  only  in  the  separation  of  so  many  persons 
from  their  social  and  domestic  associations,  but  more 
than  that,  often  the  long  career  of  annoyance  to  family 
and  friend,  from  the  regular  advance  in  crime  and  vice 
which  led  to  the  incarceration.    One  other  fact  is  notice- 
able, the  increase  in  imprisonment  in  1863  over  those 
in  1862  was  2,573.     That,  it  is  evident  to  those  who 
'visit  the  prison  and  examine  into  the  cause  of  such 
painful  effects,  is,  in  part,  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
present  war.     And  the  mortifying  fact,  that  794  of  the 
increase  of  committed  were  females,  is  evidently  refer- 
able to  the  same  cause.     In  1861  and  a  part  of  1862, 
the  immber  of  commitments  of  males  was  greatly  de- 
creased, as  the  army  was  absorbing  with  better  elements, 
many  of  those  who  were  almost  monthly  successful  can— 
ditates  for  the  prison,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  number 
of  females  increased,  owing  to  the  absence  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  responsible,  and  to  the  periodical  recep- 
tion of  money  in  larger  amounts  than  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  receive.     The  return  of  whole  regiments  to 
our  city,  serves,  by  supplying  only  a  few  vicious  from 
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each,  to  bring  up  the  number  of  males  without  diminish- 
ing those  of  females  committed.  Yet  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  those  extra  com- 
mitments are  of  persons  who  contrive  to  make  their 
appearance  at  the  prison  in  about  ten  days  after  having 
sened  thirty  days  in  the  cells.  They  are  new  commit- 
ments, but  they  are  old  oflenders ;  and  they  furnish  one 
strong  argument,  or  rather,  perhaps,  show  the  necessity 
for  a  House  of  Correction. 


FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Philadelphia  County  Prison  is  composed  of  four 
Merent  departments,  one  of  which  is  called  the  "  Debt- 
or's Department,"  so  denominated  because  it  was  des- 
tined to  receive  and  retain  those  who  were  to  be  incar- 
cerated for  not  paying  their  debts.  The  merciful  laws 
rf  Pennsylvania  have  abolished  imprisonment  for  debts 
ty  contract,  and  now  the  building  is  used  for  the  deten- 
tion of  some  United  States  prisoners,  for  some  who  are 
•ijudged  to  be  in  contempt  of  court,  some  who  are 
detained  on  mesne  process,  &c.,  or  who  are  sentenced  to 
PV  fines  or  costs.  With  these  and  others  under  the 
charge  of  the  sheriflF,  the  committee  have  had  little  inter- 
course ;  their  circumstances,  or  the  temporary  character 
of  their  almost  nominal  confinement,  not  rendering  it 
piotNible  that  visits  would  be  acceptable  or  profitable. 
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The  south  wing  of  the  prison  is  devoted  entirely  to 
male  vagrants,  drunkards,  breakers  of  the  peace,  those 
who  await  a  trial,  and  some  who  are  sentenced  to  short 
imprisonment  and  fines.  The  middle  building  contains 
male  convicts,  sentenced  to  separate  confinement  and 
labor,  and  also  those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  capital 
punishment.  Amorg  the  inmates  of  these  two  build- 
ings the  visitors  of  the  Society  are  constant  and  assid- 
uous in  their  labors,  and  we  have  already  referred  tc 
some  of  the  results  of  their  visitations. 

The  north  building  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
other,  having  two  lots  of  ground  and  a  high  wall  between 
that  and  the  male  convict  department.  The  northeni 
building  is  exclusively  devoted  to  females.  The  va? 
grant,  the  drunkard,  the  accused,  and  the  female  criminal 
of  every  class,  are  here  kept,  under  the  care  of  a  maU 
keeper,  and  a  matron  and  assistant  matron.  And  at 
this  department  presents  a  peculiar  field  for  the  actioi 
of  our  Society,  we  shall  make  special  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  inmates,  the  nature  of  their  offences 
the  circumstances  of  their  committal,  and  the  characte 
and  results  of  labors  for  their  moral  and  physical  inn 
provement;  not  because  these  labors  are  greater  a 
more  effective,  but  because  the  pursuits,  the  misfortunes 
the  errors,  and  the  crimes  of  the  prisoners  differ  froi 
those  of  the  males,  according  to  the  circumstances  c 
their  condition  and  sex,  and  require  some  additionfl 
means  to  secure  an  amelioration  of  the  state  of  thei 
lives. 

In  dealing  with  female  offenders,  we  have  to  encounter 
the  same  incentives,  the  same  passions  that  influence 
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the  males;  and  most  of  the  same  crimes  that  are  pun- 
ished in  the  male  convict  department  are  here  exi)iated 
by  the  females.  But  the  mode  of  dealin<r  must  vary  with 
thevaryin^ir  circmnstances  of  the  prisoner;  and  those 
circumstances  must  greatly  dei)end  ui)on  the  character 
of  the  individual,  resulting  from  her  sex  and  the  condi- 
tion of  her  earlier  life. 

It  is  calculated  that  more  than  one  thousand  females 
divide  their  time  between  the  cells  of  the  county  prison 
and  the  practice  of  those  vices  or  the  committal  of  those 

crimes  which  send  them  there.     For  a  lariri*  numher  of 

t.. 

these,  no  more  than  thirty  days  impriscmmcnt  can  l»e 
given  at  one  time;  and  manv  of  those  thus  committed 
are  discharged  much  sooner:  so  that  there  is  little  time 
for  any  moral  dealings  with  them,  and  even  were  it 
practicable  to  deal  with  them  in  exhortation  and  advice, 
—were  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  sulliciently  long 
to  warrant  a  hope  that  they  c(»uld  be  persuaded  to  form 
good  resolves,  still  the  fact  that  more  than  one,  and  often 
four  or  five,  are  found  in  the  same  cell,  renders  almost 
hopeless  any  attempt  to  induce  the  drunkard  to  forsake 
her  resort  to  the  bottle,  or  the  impure  to  avoid  the 
haunts  of  vice  which  she  has  fre([uented.  The  evidence 
of  contrition  which  kindness  and  faithful  dealing  on  the 
pftrtof  the  visitor  may  call  forth  from  the  prisoner,  are 
^ducements  to  her  companions  in  the  cell  to  ridicule  the 
^ral  teacher,  and  to  laugh  the  repenting  one  out  of  her 
half-formed  resolves.  The  experienced  visitor  learns  to 
'ixajust  estimate  upon  the  tears  and  i)r()mises  (^f  those 
^^pectants  of  favors ;  but  the  good  female  visitors  who 
^^^^onally  seek  to  bring  " glad  tidings'  to  the  miser- 
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able  oflfenders  of  their  own  sex,  usually  suffer  deep  mor- 
tification at  the  disappointment  of  pleasant  hopes,  and 
are  compelled  to  seek  their  consolation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  good  intention  and  perfect  fidelity  to  the  object 
which  they  profess  to  serve.     The  great,  almost  the 
only  mode  of  serving  the  inmates  of  this  part  of  the 
prison,  is  to  induce  them  to  enter  some  of  the  asylums 
in  the  city,  and  yield  themselves  to  the  gentle  discipline 
of  institutions  founded  for  the  good  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  self-respect  and  forfeited  the  good  will  of  soci- 
ety.    And  the  records  of  the   "House  of  the   Good 
Shepherd,"  of  "  The  Magdalen  Asylum,"  "  The  Rosine" 
institution,  and  some  other  associations  for  the  melio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  frail,  the  vicious,  and  the 
guilty,  will  show  what  valuable  auxiliaries  these  insti- 
tutions have  been  to  the  Society  for  Meliorating  the 
Condition  of  Prisons. 

While  on  this  branch,  we  may  as  well  say  that,  by 
an  Act  of  Assembly,   the   Inspectors  of  the   County 
Prison  may,  at  their  discretion,  discharge  at  once  any 
person  committed  for  vagrancy,  drunkenness,  and  disor- 
derly conduct,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace.     Of  course^  a 
sound  discretion  is  to  be  used;  and  it  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  County  Prison,  that  great  good  has  re- 
sulted from  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Inspectors, 
and  incalculable  evils  have  been  prevented.     Without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  this  Society,  it  has  happened 
that  more  than  one  of  its  appointed  visitors  to  the 
County  Prison  have  been  Inspectors ;  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  conferred  on  the  latter,  the  duties  of 
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the  former  have  been  most  valuably  discharged.  The 
condition  of  many  prisoners  has  been  meliorated  by  a 
timely  inquirj^  into  the  cause  of  their  incarceration  and 
the  duties  that  awaited  them  at  home.  If  it  should 
appear  that  accidental  association  had  brought  a  poor 
innocent  girl  to  the  cells,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  profitable 
exercise  of  power  to  send  her  home  before  she  should 
make  acquaintance  with  the  habituees  of  the  prison,  or 
before  a  knowledge  of  her  misfortune  should  Ijecome 
general  among  her  ac({uaintances,  by  a  notice  of  her 
absence  from  the  scene  of  her  ordinary  duties.  Take 
one  example  as  illustration  of  the  idea. 

A  girl  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  well  dressed, 
was  seen  emerging  from  the  van,  that  at  the  prison 

^*  Each  morning  vomits  forth  its  sneaking  crowd" 

of  police  committals.  Iler  neat  appearance  and  unu- 
sual sadness  arrested  the  attention  of  one  of  the  visitors 
rf  this  Society,  who  was  there  on  duty  as  an  Inspector. 
He  learned  that  the  girl,  going  home  on  a  summer  eve- 
Ding  from  work,  by  which  slie  maintained  herself  and 
mother,  was  annoyed  by  the  appearance  and  bad  lan- 
guage of  a  drunken  woman.  The  disturbance  drew  to 
tbe  place  a  police  oflicer,  who  did  not  see  the  real  offen- 
&r  escape,  and  finding  only  the  poor  girl  there,  he 
ttrested  her,  and  she  was  sent  down  for  "disorderly 
conduct."  Close  examination  into  the  case  might  have 
Aown  the  mistake,  but  there  were  many  more  cases,  and 
*)  the  poor  girl  took  her  place  among  a  crowd  of  miser- 
able wretches  of  her  own  sex  Her  story  was  found  to 
be  true,  and  she  was  at  once  dismissed. 
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It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  importance  t 
that  girl,  and  her  mother  dependent  upon  her  labor,  c 
the  prompt  release.  Since  that  time,  the  arrival  of  th 
van  has  been  watched,  and  the  appearance  of  its  inmate 
carefully  noticed,  and  other  cases  have  presented  then 
selves  for  the  prompt  and  valuable  exercise  of  the  powe 
entrusted  to  the  Inspectors. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  entirely  innocent  that  receiv 
the  attention  of  the  Inspectors.  Inquiries  are  mad 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  inebriate,  of  th 
temptations  that  beset  her,  of  the  chance  of  finding  8om« 
employment  abroad;  and  the  promise  of  amendment  i 
rather  taken  than  depended  on,  and  a  discharge  i 
granted.  It  often  happens  that  the  promise  is  kep 
much  longer  than  was  supposed  probable,  and  thus  a 
much  time  is  redeemed  from  the  waste  of  vice  anc 
c]  in  e.  The  repetition  made  the  actor,  at  least,  no  wora 
than  a  continuance  in  idleness  would  have  made  hex 
If  she  had  been  detained  for  thirty  days,  she  wouk 
probably  have  found  no  employment,  and  a  return  ti 
vice  would  have  been  almost  the  certain  result. 

And  on  that  point  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make 
remark.  A  large  part  of  the  poor  females  who  are  habi 
tu6es  of  the  prison,  depend  less  on  regular  engagemen 
in  the  houses  of  their  employers,  than  on  demands  upc 
their  time  and  labor  in  seasons  of  emergency, — such  > 
house  cleaning  in  the  city,  or  garden  work  in  the  co\M 
try.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  midst  of  the  demax3 
for  these  women,  they  are  in  the  cells  of  the  pristv 
for  "vagrancy,"  "disorderly  conduct,"  or  "breach  ot 
the  peace."     If  they  can  be  released,  they  may  earn 
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something,  in  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  to  sup 
port  them  in  the  winter;  or  at  worst,  they  are  sup- 
ported while  they  are  at  work.  If  they  are  detained 
during  the  demand,  they  lose  the  present  and  the 
future  employment  and  its  remuneration,  and  leave  the 
prison,  when  their  thirty  days  shall  have  expired, 
with  no  expectation  of  immediate  engagement;  and 
they  i-etum  to  the  prison  by  the  way  of  the  haunts  of 
vice,  from  which  labor  would  have  saved  them,  tempo- 
rarily at  least. 

It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
release  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  becomes  greatly 
useful  to  the  community  and  to  the  prisoner;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  eminently  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  this  Society.  It  may  be  added,  that  numer- 
ous instances  might  be  cited  of  the  entire  reformation 
of  females  by  their  timely  discharge  from  prison  when 
there  existed  a  demand  for  their  labor. 

In  this  department  of  the  prison  is  found  the  best 
Ulurtration  of  the  vast  difierence  of  the  influences  upon 
^he  minds  and  character  of  the  prisoners  wrought  by 
the  separate  and  the  social  system  of  incarceration. 
It  is  true  that  all  convicts  are  or  ought  to  be  separately 
Unfitted;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  female 
prisoners  here  are  awaiting  trial,  or  held  for  some  oflence 
^low  felony,  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  it  quite  im- 
Joesible,  even  with  all  the  discharges  granted  by  the 
inspectors  and  procured  by  the  Agent,  to  limit  the 
dumber  of  that  class  of  prisoners  to  less  than  from  two 
to  four  in  many  of  the  cells.  Here,  then,  side  by  side, 
or  in  close  vicinity;  is  found  an  example  of  the  social 
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and  the  separate  systems,  and  to  some  extent  a  yiigr 
ment  is  easily  formed  of  the  eflfect  of  the  two  modee- 
In  the  cell  where  are  more  than  one  female,  (we  speak 
of  females,  because,  accidentally,  our  means  of  infonnar 
tion,  as  it  regards  the  condition  of  that  sex,  in  priaany 
are  more  ample  than  they  are  concerning  the  maleSi 
though  the  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  effect  d 
similar  treatment  would  be  difierent  only  in  proportioo 
to  the  constitutional  diflerence  of  the  sexes — the  female 
being  much  more  social,  and  much  more  ductile  and 
impressible,  and  thus  more  easily  influenced  by  hex 
associates,) — in  these  cells  monitions  and  advice  aic 
offered  by  the  visitors,  and  for  a  moment  there  seems, 
beneath  the  respectful  attention  of  one  or  two,  a  kind 
of  resolve  to  try  to  do  better, — books  and  tracts  art 
accepted,  and  perhaps  read,  and  there  is  a  promiae. 
which  to  the  unexperienced  visitor  seems  well  founded, 
that  the  miserable  object  of  his  or  her  care  will  seek  tc 
amend  a  course  that  leads  so  directly  to  disgrace  anc 
misery.  But  scarcely  does  the  visitor  leave  the  door  0 
the  cell,  when  the  deluge  of  ridicule  poured  out  by  th< 
companions  of  the  "  promising"  offender,  obliterates  al 
sense  of  compunction,  and  all  resolve  of  amendment,  i 
any  were  formed,  and  virtue  and  decency  are  coarsel; 
ridiculed,  and  their  humble  advocate  laughed  at  as  &^ 
easy  dupe.  But  the  visitor  to  the  cell  of  the  convid 
or  the  prisoner  separately  confined,  has  easy  access  t 
the  feelings  of  the  inmate,  and  the  lesson  given  ' 
allowed  time  to  have  some  favorable  effect.  The  re«M 
lution  for  good  which  the  unhappy  woman  forms  upC 
the  evidence  of  unwonted  interest  in  her  fate,  may  »- 
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be  permanent, — the  feelings  may  have  acted  rather  than 
the  judgment, — but  the  repetition  of  the  visit  and  of 
the  lesson  scarcely  fail  to  beuet  that  nense  of  wron«r* 
doing  which  is  the  parent  of  repentance ;  and  especially, 
if  the  visitor  makes  evident  a  deep  feeling  of  affection, 
and  gentle  sympathy  hi  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  prisoner  as  a  human  being,  may  there  be  hope  that 
good  will  follow.  There  must  be  heat  applied,  before 
the  iron  can  be  wrought  into  useful  shape. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  seem  to  maintain 
to  the  last  day  of  their  imprisonment  their  resolve  to 
amend  their  lives,  do  indeed  carry  into  effect  that  re- 
solve beyond  the  prison  wall.  That  would  be  too  great  a 
harvest  to  hope  for.  When  the  resolution  is  taken, 
the  pain  of  punishment  is  felt,  the  sense  of  confinement 
i*  keen,  and  the  view  of  personal  degradation  in  pre- 
sence of  a  virtuous  teacher  is  mortifying ;  and  the  force 
of  former  habits  forgotten,  and  the  attractions  of  vice 
underrated,  and  especially  the  sense  of  shame  among 
those  who  knew  them,  not  calculated  on,  they  go  forth 
in  the  resolution  of  amendment — they  meet  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  good  and  the  imitation  of  the  bad — and 
they  allow  passion  to  triumph  over  virtue. 

'*  The  bow  well  bent  and  sharp  the  spring, 
Vice  seems  already  slain  ; 
When  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string. 
And  it  revives  a^ain.' 
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But  discouraging  as  such  cases  are,  and  especially  in 
their  frequency,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  convict, 
after  having  promised,  in  the  crowded  cells  of  the  vicious 
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and  accused,  to  mend  her  life,  and  then  returned  to  vice 
and  crime  at  the  suggestions  of  her  vicious  companions, 
has  been  led  by  the  gentle  invitation  of  the  faithful 
visitor  to  resolve  on  good,  and  where  the  solitude  of  her 
confinement  has  led  to  that  reflection  which  gives  per- 
manency to  her  resolution.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that 
it  is  probable  that  of  the  many  failures  of  success  which 
are  to  be  deplored,  some  are  due  to  the  want  of  entire 
separation  of  the  convict,  consequent  upon  the  form  and 
location  of  the  cells,  that  forbid  entire  seclusion,  at  least 
render  unfruitful  all  attempts  to  prevent  the  occupants 
of  neighboring  cells  from  holding  conversation  with  each 
other  by  message,  viva  voce,  or  some  conventional  signal 
or  sounds.  Marvelously  ingenious  are  the  contrivances 
and  the  resorts  of  the  human  mind  when  an  exclusion 
from  outward  objects  assists  in  the  concentration  of 
faculties  upon  some  desired  end.  It  may  be  added  here, 
that  almost  all  the  success  that  attends  the  eflTorts  of  the 
philanthropist  to  reform  females  in  the  County  Prison, 
is  due  to  separate  confinement;  and  even  when  the  in- 
mate is  "sent  down"  only  for  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,  judgment,  founded  on  her  appearanoe 
and  manner,  has  been  well  exercised  in  placing  her 
either  in  a  separate  cell,  or  if  that  be  not  possible,  then 
in  selecting  her  a  companion,  and  thus  bringing  her 
within  the  genial  action  of  visitors  of  her  own  sex,  with- 
out the  danger  from  subsequent  ridicule  of  her  cell- 
mates. In  this  relation,  too,  has  proved  highly  beneficial, 
the  habit  noted  elsewhere,  of  meeting  the  van  as  it 
reached  the  prison,  and  selecting  at  once  those  who  are 
new  to  the  place,  and,  after  inquiry,  if  not  dismissing 
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them  to  their  family,  at  least  placing  them  apart  from 
the  more  abamloned  ol"  their  8ex. 

Before  cU)Miin«r  this  ilivisiDii  of  the  Eepurt,  it  may  not 
be  amiss,  even  thou^i;h  it  be  a  partial  repetition,  to  notice 
that  the  visitora  to  tiie  two  prisons  in  this  city  a^ret»,  as 
it  is  is  else^vhere  stated  in  this  Renort,  that  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  hopes  of  successful  dealing  with 
a  prisoner  rest  nnich  upon  the  length  of  his  s(»ntence,  and 
the  completeness  of  his  separation  from  all  intercourse 
with  other  prisoners.  Hence  the  little  hoi)es  expressed  of 
favorable  results  from  advice  and  persuasive  dealing  with 
the  inmates  of  the  vagrant  and  drunkard's  cell,  whose 
imprisonment  does  not  extend  beyond  thirty-one  days. 
We  may  remark  that  usually  the  convict  is  less  a 
victim  of  vice  than  of  crime ;  and  he  generally  has  more 
mind  upon  which  to  operate  by  argument,  though,  per- 
liaps,  he  may  have  less  conscience  to  be  alfected ;  and 
tins  applies  especially  to  men,  who,  as  convicts,  seem 
l^y  a  strange  law  of  society,  to  be  exempted  from  cen- 
sure for  their  vices,  while  the  female  convict  is  nmde 
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^sponsible,  not  only  lor  the  crime  for  which  she  suffers, 
^ut  for  all  the  vices  that  are  incident  to  an  erring  femah*. 
But  it  seems  almost  certain  that  if  the  vicious  female 
"^houlj  be  made  the  inmate  of  a  separate  cell,  and  be  the 
ol^ect  of  the  gentle  attention,  and  persuasive  argument 
®f  moral  visitors  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  the  criminal 
*male,  she  would  be  as  likely  to  yield  to  those  moral 
•Murements  as  is  the  convict.  To,  produce  the  means 
of  alleviating  misery,  we  must  have  a  change  in  prison 
^nomy;  we  can,  perhaps,  scarcely  hope  for  success  till 
the  House  of  Correction  supplies  the  means. 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Every  effort  made  by  the  Society,  in  its  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  is  intended  to  be 
in  a  moral  direction ;  and  whether  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  Society  labors, 
is  to  be  the  tenant  of  a  cell  for  years,  or  to  be  imme- 
diately released,  it  is  to  the  moral  perceptions  that  ad- 
dresses are  made,  and  it  is  the  moral  condition  that  is 
the  object  of  public  and  private  labor ;  it  is  for  the  moral 
improvement  that  the  physical  condition  is  regarded,  and 
what  may  appear  to  the  careless  or  indifferent  observer 
as  merely  an  exercise  of  philanthropic  feeling,  or  of  a 
humane  sentiment,  has  for  its  great  end  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  offender,  or  the  accused,  as  will  secure  to 
him  the  means  and  condition  of  moral  improvement, 
making  the  cell  endurable  to  the  felon  by  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  the  justice  that  placed  him  there,  and  a  senses 
of  the  benefit  of  reflection  upon  the  past,  and  the  com- 
prehension of  the  advantage  of  resolves  for  good,  which;^ 
by  kind  monition  and  gentle  persuasion  he  is  induced  to 
adopt.     The  moral  image  defaced  by  vice,  or  buried  be- 
neath the  accumulation  of  crime,  begins  to  assume  it5 
earlier  charms,  begins  to  move  under  its  superincumbent 
mass,  and,  with  a  recognition  of  its  proprieties  and  value, 
vice  and  crime  not  only  lose  attraction,  but  become  hide- 
ous and  repulsive ;  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  world  is 
gradually   weakened,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to  all  the 
duties  of  social  life  takes  the  place  of  that  wretched  re- 
solve to  misapply  power  by  felonious  appropriation,  and 
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indulge  passion  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  decency 
and  morals. 

Or,  if  the  prisoner  is  to  leave  his  cell,  the  eftbrts  arc 
to  fix  in  his  heart  the  great  principle  of  moral  excellence, 
and  to  strengthen  the  resolutions  which  he  formed  while 
in  prison.  To  follow,  indeed,  the  liberated  man  to  his 
home,  if  he  have  any,  or  failing  that,  to  provide  him 
with  temporary  shelter  and  employment,  and  to  watch 
over  his  conduct,  and  guide  and  guard  him  amid  the 
temptations  upon  which  he  has  entered  with  delicate  sus- 
ceptibiUties  and  wounded  self-respect.  Resolves  formed 
in  the  solitude  of  cells,  are  like  roots  that  vegetate  in 
darkness,  they  are  certain  not  to  be  very  fruitful  in  their 
secluded  condition,  and  are  exceedingly  liable  to  perish 
unproductive  when  exposed  to  the  light. 

Care,  watchfulness,  kindness,  and  condescension  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  perfect  their  work  of  good, 
we  absolutely  necessary  to  that  relbrmation  in  the 
prisoner,  which  is  to  make  him  a  useful  citi/^en,  and  re- 
store him  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  associates.  It 
is  not  permitted  here  to  give  instances  of  the  beneficial 
exercise  of  this  species  of  practical,  long-enduring  kind- 
ness, lest  the  sensibilities  of  the  benefactor  should  be 
bounded,  and  the  beneficiary  find  his  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances injured  by  unnecessary  publicity.  But  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  the  recent  criminal  occupant 
of  a  felon's  cell,  returning  to  his  moral  teacher  to  give 
thanks,  to  present  the  fruits  of  his  amendment,  and, 
while  asking  additional  advice,  to  solicit  continued  in- 
terest in  the  future. 
The  cheerful,  kind  reception  of  the  young  penitent  by 
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his  friend  and  guide,  seemed  to  seal  the  work  of  refor- 
mation ;  and  if  he  who  had  been  justly  charged  with, 
and  severely  punished  for,  repeated  felonies,  felt  the 
healing  influence  of  Christian  forbearance,  and  the  long 
exercise  of  reforming  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  moral 
instructor,  who  shall  tell  the  effect  upon  the  repentant's 
future  interests,  upon  his  associates,  and  upon  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  world,  with  whom  he  must  mingle,  of 
the  freedom  of  his  access  to  the  house  of  his  benefactor, 
the  cordiality  of  his  reception  and  entertainment,  and 
kindness  and  good  wishes  with  which  he  publicly  takes 
leave  of  him  at  the  open  door. 

This  kind  of  conduct  is  that  ^^coiip  cTepauIe*  which 
denotes  true  dignity  and  greatness  in  the  bestower,  and 
which  confers  upon  the  recipient  the  freedom  of  virtuous 
society,  and  the  power  to  become  a  useful  member  in  a- 
good  community. 

Though  the  publication  of  many  striking  instances  ofl 
reformation  that  illustrate  the  effect  of  direct  personal 
dealing  with  the  prisoner  has  been  forlx^rne,  lest  the 
peculiarity  of  the  cases  should  too  directly  point  to  the 
individual,  and  injure  his  prospects  of  success,  yet  one  or" 
two  are  given,  that  all,  and  especially  prisoners,  maj^ 
comprehend  the  "  possibility  of  reform,"  even  to  the  ver^ 
vicious  and  guilty.  It  is  believed  that  the  offender 
much  more  frequently  than  is  supposed,  contemplates  i  . 
his  cell  the  duties  and  work  of  reformation,,  while  tta 
discharge  of  that  duty,  and  the  commencement,  of  tb^ 
work  are  postponed,  from  the  inability  to  see  how  ttm 
censure  or  suspicions  of  society  are  to  be  surmounted,  OJ 
how>  amid  those  censures  and  suspicions,  so  repulsive  iift 
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their  operation,  he  is  to  avoid  the  snares  of  former  asso- 
ciates,  and  the  temptations  of  former  pursuits.  The 
powibility  of  amendment,  the  practicability  of  virtuous 
resolves  must  be  made  apparent  by  judicious  counsel 
tnd  iraitable  example. 

The  effect  of  the  moral  improvement  on  the  repentant 
prisoner,  is  soon  manifested  in  the  improvement  of  his 
physical,  social,  and  fiscal  condition.  The  confidence 
tod  favor  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  change  is 
communicated  to  others,  and  amendment  of  life  is  pro- 
ductive at  once  of  an  amendment  of  the  means  of  living. 
The  man  of  business  pursuits  is  as  anxious  to  procure 
tile  service  of  the  honest  and  the  able,  as  the  honest  and 
•He  are  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  active  men. 

With  these  great  means  of  moral  improvement,  and, 
4>ubtles8,  with  an  eye  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
eternal  consequences,  the  Society  has  always  had  in  view 
tile  means  of  making  prisoners  better  as  well  as  more 
^mfortable,  of  ameliorating  the  miseries  of  prisoners  as 
^11  as  prisons ;  and  hence  it  has  required  action  on  the 
P*rt  of  its  visitors,  and  a  regular  report  of  what  they 
we  done,  and  generally  how  they  have  labored.     . 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  reformation  among 
tiiose  who  occupy  the  cells  of  the  County  Prison,  it  will 
1*  readily  conceived  that  there  are  not  only  a  variety  of 
^da  to  deal  with,  but  a  great  difference  in  the  elements 
rf  character.  Something  must  be  attempted  for  those 
*W  degradation  is  so  great,  that  they  hardly  discover 
^  their  condition  more  cause  for  shame  than  does  the 
'fortunate  speculator  who  has  failed  in  his  plan  of 
^th.    These  miserable   wretches  seem  to  have  no 
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taste  beyond  the  lowest  dens  of  infamy,  and  no  ambitio 
but  to  gratify  that  taste  in  its  utmost  depravity.  An 
there  is  a  demand,  too,  for  services  among  a  few  wh 
seem  to  have  few  tastes  for  what  are  called  low  vicei 
and  to  have  based  their  calculations  of  success  on  efforl 
that  involve  the  higher  degree  of  felony.  The  higher  o 
fences  are  in  many  instances  lather  the  result  of  viciou 
habits  than  the  resort  of  those  who  aim  at  the  propert; 
of  the  industrious  and  the  wealthy.  Every  one  c 
these  oflfenders  against  the  law  is  within  the  scope  of  thi 
Society,  and  his  moral  condition  is  in  some  degree  pn 
vided  for. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Society  sends  t 
both  the  Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison,  a  Committee 
whose  business  it  is  not  only  to  note  whatever  in  the  admin 
nistration  of  the  institutions  may  have  a  bearing  on  th< 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  to  b 
themselves  missionaries  to  the  inmates  of  the  cell,  mora 
and  religious  teachers  of  those  who  have  failed  in  botfa 
In  addition  to  the  labor  of  these  committeemen,  ther 
is  at  the  Penitentiary  a  regular  moral  teacher,  (occupy 
ing  what  in  some  other  institutions  is  called  the  chap 
laincy,)  but  fulfilling  other  requirements,  and  making 
acceptable  his  more  formal  and  general  teaching  by  his 
frequent  special  and  personal  communication  with  in- 
dividuals. 

At  the  County  Prison,  the  Agent  of  the  Society,  who 
is  also  the  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  procuree 
the  services  of  a  clergyman  for  religious  general  instruo 
tion,  by  preaching  and  prayer  cm  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
It  may  be  added,  also,  that  not  unfrequently  ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  who  belong  to  the  choirs  of  some  of  the  city 
churches,  lend  their  musical  aid,  and  give  additional 
attraction  to  the  religious  services. 

But  it  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  as  the  pri- 
Boners  remain  in  their  cells  during  the  whole  of  the  re- 
ligious exercises,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  influenced 
bjthe  teaching  and  exhortation,  as  if  they  were  assem- 
bled in  chapel  for  social  worship,  and  sat  within  sight, 
IB  well  as  within  sound,  of  the  preacher.  The  difficulty 
in  this  matter  with  a  large  portion  of  the  occupants  of 
the  cells,  especially  when  low  vices  rather  than  con- 
siderable crime  have  placed  them  there,  is  to  get  them 
to  give  attention  to  the  speaker,  whom  they  cannot  see. 

They,  too  generally,  use  the  occasion  of  religious  exer- 
cise for  sleep  or  conversation ;  and  the  administering  of 
discipline  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  called  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  mal-conduct  during  "  Divine  service,"  than 
it  any  other  time.  As  bringing  the  preachers  face  to 
fcoe  with  his  audience  is  impossible  under  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  prison,  and  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
plan  of  separate  confinement,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
It  cannot  be  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  for  the  indiflerence 
fc^  and  neglect  of,  the  public  teachings  of  the  officiating 
clergyman. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  partial  abstracts  of 
which  are  given  under  the  head  of  "  Correspondence," 
ni  this  report  it  is  mentioned  that  the  prisoners  are 
bnmght  into  chapel  without  being  able  to  recognize  each 
other  in  their  ingress  or  egress,  and  placed  in  separate 
Btallfl,  80  arranged,  that  while  they  can  see  and  be  seen 
iff  the  clergymen,  they  cannot  see  each  other.     The 
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prisoners  while  conducted  to  and  from  their  respective 
cells,  have  their  faces  covered  with  a  species  of  mask, 
which,  being  perforated,  enables  each  to  see  and  breathe, 
but  not  to  recognize  any  other  masked  person.  Whether 
this  is  a  better  system  than  is  practised  in  our  County 
Prison  and  Penitentiary,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  sup- 
poses a  chapel  or  chapels  for  several  denominations,  with  a 
large  numbes  of  stalls.  The  plan  could  be  practised  only 
with  much  inconvenience  to  the  officers  of  the  prison, 
and  the  object  of  the  non-recognition  among  the  prisoners 
must  at  least  be  endangered.  Separate  confinement  an(L 
separate  instruction,  seem  the  safest. 

The   Society  has   received   the   aid   of  members  oi 
a  female   associations,  whose  wish  to  be  useful   have 
taken  them  to  the  cells  of  prisons,  and  whose  devotion 
have  placed  them   in  immediate  conference  with  th*^ 
erring  and  miserable  of  their  own  sex ;  and  great  go(^ 
has  resulted  from  their  labors.     It  is  a  beautiful  tes 
mony  to  the  devotion  of  these  females,  that  while  ge 
rally  connected  with  some  religious  denomination,  an^ 
of  course,  attached  to  their  own  creed  and  practices,  th^ 
have  limited   their  labors  to  the  inculcation  of  gr^^^ 
moral  precepts  that  rest  on  revelation,  and  secured  mift.d 
success  from  a  gentle  and  affectionate  enforcement    a/ 
their  teaching,  leaving  the  object  of  their  efforts  more  id 
love  with  the  theory  of  virtue,  if  not  fully  resolved  to 
enter  upon  its  practice. 

Tliis  is  undoubtedly  the  true  course  for  those  who  re- 
solve to  be  useful  to  all  who  will  listen  to  them.  But 
those  who  know  the  well-springs  of  affection  in  the 
human  heart,  know  how  often  they  are  called  into  exe^ 
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cise  by  some  incident  that  seems  aside  from  the  general 

or  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure ;  nor  should  those  who 

look  for  improvement  in  the  prisou  cells,  overlook  a  great 

element  of  success  found  in  the  early  attachment  to  tlie 

creed  in  which  the  prisoner  was  reared,  and  for  which 

he  possesses  that  kind  of  affection  which  is  offended  by 

the  least  impeachment  of  its  efficacy,  though  his  own 

life  and  present  condition  show  how  utterly  inoperative 
for  good  it  has  been  on  him.     Those  persons  are  not 

Atheists  or  Deists  in  theory,  only  in   practice.     They 

Kcognize  their  obligation  to  their  creed  and  their  early 

• 

Mistruction,  and  they  mean  at  some  future  time  to  do 
l^etter ;  but  now  they  sin  against  their  own  knowledge. 

They  know  the  right,  and  they  approve  it,  too; 
They  know  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

As  to  these  pei'sons,  and  especially  in  the  female  de- 
partment, nothing  could  startle  them  more  than  an  im- 
putation upon  their  Mief^  nothing  offend  them  more 
than  an  attack  upon  their  creed ;  and  suspecting  that 
their  delinquencies  in  practice  will  be  imputed  to  the 
cleficiency  of  the  doctrine  in  which  they  have  been  reared, 
they  stand  often  on  the  defensive ;  occasionally,  indeed, 
they  seem   ready  to   take  the  olfensive  against  those 
^hom  they  believe  to  be  of  another  form  of  worship. 
This  all  may  be  wrong ;  it  may  be  ridiculous,  but  never- 
theless it  Is  ;  and  with  those  who  seek  to  do  them  a  good, 
•nd  reclaim  them  from  vice  to  virtue,  it  must  be  re- 
nted, so  far  as  not  to  offend  it  by  any  evidence  of 
hostility  to  aught  but  sin  and  vice.     The  confidence  of 
the  prisoner  must  first  Ije  secured,  and  this  not  always 
by  the  same  means,  that  his  improvement  is  to  be 
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eflfected;  and  few  circumstances  so  soon  open  up  the 
heart  as  a  similarity  of  creed,  and  an  evidence  of  belief 
that  that  creed  is  not  answerable  for  the  vices  or  crimes 
of  those  who  rather  hold  it  in  abeyance  than  in  practice. 
And  in  that  view  of  the  case,  and  of  the  wants  of  the 
prisoner,  some  of  the  Committee  having  been  specially  as-  - 
signed  to  the  female  department  of  the  County  Prison,  ^ 
have  solicited  or  accepted  the  offered  services  of  educatedJ 
and  pious  females  of  diverse  religious  denominations^ . 
and  opened  to  them,  by  authority  from  the  proper  officers,  j 
the  doors  of  all  the  cells,  so  that  each  may  have  access  tcM 
every  inmate,  and  deal  with  her  mind  and  conscience  ii^ 
the  way  which  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  the  peculia-^ 
case. 

It  is  not  expected,  as  certainly  it  is  not  desired,  thr= 
these  devoted  women  should  attempt  to  proselyte  tLr:^ 
prisoners,  looking  rather  to  a  change  of  creed  than 
change  of  conduct;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  charitabL^^ 
seeking  a  reformation  of  conduct  only  through  achangie 
of  creed ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  supposed,  that  each  yrill 
deal  with  the  object  of  her  care  in  the  way  in  which  her 
conscience  shall  sanction,  and  that  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  a  similarity  of  creed  to  enforce  a  renewed  re- 
cognition of  doctrine  in  which  the  offender  was  reared, 
and  a  resort  to  the  means  which,  having  been  enforced 
and  adopted  in  childhood,  are  easily  comprehended  and 
readily  practised,  and  bring  with  them  the  reminiscence 
of  the  better  days  of  home  and  early  piety,  while  they 
give  a  stronger  hope  of  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  stranger  visiting  the  County  Prison,  has  been 
gratified  with  the  free  ingress  of  these  female  missionaiies, 
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and  uas  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  harmonious,  though 
^ot  associated,  action  of  women  whose  peculiarity  of 
dress  shows  them  to  be  of  religious  connection  variant  in 
creed  and  ceremony,  but  whose  concurrent  geiural  in- 
struction shows  tliem  to  be  trying  to  serve  one  Master 
• 

^n  tlie  way  which  their  consciences  suggested  and  ap- 

P^ved,  and  which  is  warranted  by  the  example  of  that 

AToitter,  w^ho  "  went  about  doing  good,''  and  who  showed 

the  duty  of  that  conduct  when  he  said,  "  1  was  in  prison 

and  ye  came  unto  me." 

However  beneficial  may  \yo  the  i\>gular  service  of  the 
clergy  on  the  Sabbath,  it  will,  it  is  Ix^lieved,  be  admitted 
by  all,  that  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  separated 
prisoner,  who  know  the  peculiarities  of  his  case,  and 
the  proclivity  of  his  inclinations,  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  his  aflections,  of  making  an  imi)res- 
sion  on  his  mind,  and  rousing  him  to  good  resolves,  when 
the  dealing  is  separate  and  sj^ecial,  and  the  poor  wan- 
derer feels  that  every  word  that  is  uttered  is  directed  to 
Ws  own  conscience,  and  every  hope  tliat  is  offered  is 
founded  on  amendments  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own 
condition.     This  separate  dealing  is,  in  almost  all  cases 
of  sin,  of  vice  and  crime,  that  which  a  friend  would  de- 
sire to  exercise ;  it  is  that  which  the  sinner,  the  vicious, 
or  the  criminal,  would  acknowledge  the  most  efficacious, 
because  less  offensive  to  his  self-love,  and  because  it  can 
be  80  specially  adapted,  as  to  meet  every  point  of  his 
own  case,  so  as  to  leave  no  avenue  for  mental  escape, 
and  satisfy  him  that  nothing  less  than  entire  reforma- 
tion of  resolves  and  conduct  will  sav(»  him   from  the 
augmentation   of  that   punishment  which   he   is  now 
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suffering,  and  which  will  cut  him  oflF  from  the  sympathies 
as  well  as  the  intercourse  of  his  fellow-beings. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  too  much  of  this  mode  o 
separate  instruction  and  exhortation, — this  mode  o 
softening  the  heart  and  moulding  it  to  good, — tb 
simple  means  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  pri 
soner,  and  then  leading  him  out  of  his  miserable  condi 
tion,  to  the  commencement  of  that  course  which  in  i 
long  run  is  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  virtuous  priii 
ciples;  but  it  is  desirable  that  more  could  be  justly  saii 
of  the  number  of  those  who  give  themselves  to  this  hoi; 
service.  The  number  is  small, — quite  too  small  for  th 
number  of  those  who  need  those  aids  to  virtue  of  whia 
we  have  spoken ;  and  especially  is  there  a  deficiency  i 
the  variety  of  religious  views  of  the  visitors.  Not  tha 
it  is  desirable  that  distinctive  doctrines  should  be  ^ 
forced ;  but  it  is  desirable,  as  has  been  stated  abov 
that  the  attachment  to  creed, — almost  as  strong  in  tl 
vicious  as  in  the  good, — should  be  respected  as  a  me&3 
of  confidence  at  least.  Few  virtuous,  few  pious  p€ 
sons  of  enlarged  christian  philanthrophy  consider  tl 
attachment  or  hostility  of  certain  persons  to  certai 
creeds  in  which  they  have  been  reared,  or  which  the 
have  been  taught  to  hold.  Zealous  attachment  to  cree 
survives  all  practices  of  virtue,  all  ground  of  self-respeci 
and  is  apparently,  and  perhaps  naturally,  more  rampau 
in  those  who  have  no  sense  of  the  virtue  which  tli- 
creed  enforces,  than  in  those  who  understand  the  chfl 
racter  of  the  creed,  and  the  rights  of  others  who  do  nc^ 
profess  it.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  O 
the  most  violent  personal  contests  of  which  the  Vagran. 
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w^la  of  the  County  Prison  have  been  the  arena,  have 
wen  caused  by  the  opposite  rdigions  creeds  in  which 
the  miserable  occupants  had  been  born,  and  in  which 
^ey  had  been  reared ;  and  thus  the  broken  forms  of 
christian  doctrine  would  be  avenged  in  the  receptacle  of 
vice,  and  by  the  vicious,  with  all  kinds  of  blasphemy 
and  personal  violence,  and  the  religion  of  i)eace  and 
purity  be  enforced  with  broken  heads  and  broken  com- 
mandments. 

This  strong  case  (entirely  real)  is  presented  to  illus- 
trate the  idea  that  almost  all  hope  of  doing  good  to  the 
class  of  persons  to  whom  reference  is  made,  must  rest 
upon  efforts  that  are  put  forth  in  some  regard  to  the 
prejudices  which  are  manifested  by  those  whose  benefit 
is  sought. 

To  produce  the  ends  proposed  by  the  means  which 

We  recommend, — namely,  an  arousing  of  the  conscience 

^y  gentle  appeals  to  the  hidden   aflections,  by  those 

w-hose  circumstances  qualify  them  to  gain  access  to  the 

confidence  of  the  moral  patients, — we  must  have  many 

devoted  visitors,  willing  to  labor  beyond  the  sight  and 

without  the  applause  of  the  world ;   and  they,  when 

properly  vouched  for  in  all  requisite  qualifications,  must 

l^ave  free  access  to  those  whom  they  would  aid.     It  is 

known  that  this  Society  has,  by  the  laws  of  the  Com- 

naon wealth,  a  sort  of  special  privilege  to  visit  in  prison, 

^yits  members,  the  miserable,  the  wretched,  the  vicious 

*nd  the  criminal,  to  breathe  through  the  gratings  of  the 

cell  words  of  admonition,  comfort  and  hopo,  or  to  opon 

the  door  and  participate  in  the   confiuenicMit   of   the 

prisoner,  and  address  him  in  accents  that  nia^-,  in  the 
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silence  of  all  around  him,  awaken    him    to   holy  i 

solves.     But  even  this  privilege,  greatly  used,  and, 

we  believe,  never  abused,  is  imperfect  without  a  co 

current  action  on  the  part  of  those  who  directly  adn 

nister  the  aifairs  of  the  prison.     If  they  oppose  obel 

cles  to  free  access  to  the  incarcerated,  no  assertion 

proof  of  right  will  make  the  path  easy,  or  often  tn 

by  those  who  represent  us,  especially  the  females ; 

will  be  founjj  to  add  the  disgust  of  contention  wi 

keepers,  to  the  inconvenience  of  visits  to  the  guards 

And  still  less  effective  will  be  any  efforts  by  christi; 

philanthropists   to   alleviate   the  misery  of  the  eel 

and  improve  the  minds  of  the  occupants,  if  their  via 

of  mercy  are  followed  by  the  coarse  jeers  of  the  uni 

fined    and    unsympathizing,   ridiculing   the    efforts 

the    self-sacrificing    visitor,    and    shaming    the    ha 

resolved    prisoner;    nor    would    it   be    better,    if   t 

regular  official   should,   from   bigotry   or  bad  desig 

denounce  the  teaching  of  the  voluntary  visitor,  becac 

it  might  tend  to  other  creeds  than  his  own,  or  becaL 

it  proceeded  from  other  sources  and  in  other  chann 

than  that  by  which  his  creed  was  formed,  or  those 

which  his  conscience  directed.     It  will  be  readily  i 

derstood  how  potent  such  disturbing  causes  would  be 

producing  injurious   effects, — ^in  marring,  indeed,    " 

good  work  of  the  moral  teachers  in  our  prisons. 

seems  therefore  meet  to  say  here,  that  while  it  is  si 

posed  that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care 

the  prisoner,  in  both  Penitentiary  and  County  Priw 

have  some  well-established  views  of  doctrine,  and  ai 

connected  with  some  religious  denomination,  it  is  ni 
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Vnown  that  any  of  them  have  attempted  to  interrupt 

tbe  Work  of  the  committee  and  agents  of  the  Society, 

V  hindering  the  access  to  prisoners,  or  by  disturbing 

^th  contrary  teaching  the  efl'ect  produced.     On  the 

contrary,  it  seems  a  duty  at  this  time  and  in  this  place 

to  bear  testimony  to  the  unfailing  urbanity  with  which 

our  visitors  are  received  and  treated  at  the  prisons,  and 

*he  aid  always  rendered  to  give  them  ready  access  to 

the  cells  and  to  the  minds  of  the  incarcerated.     In  the 

County  Prison,  w^here  such  a  variety  is  presented,  and 

80  much  care  is  required,  and  so  much  time  demanded 

by  the  frequent  changes,  no  occupation  of  the  employees, 

male  or  female,  ever  opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  visit  of 

those  who  come  to  help  the  helpless  and  improve  the 

bad.    No  variety  of  creed  induces  a  diminution  of  that 

courtesy  which  is  the  true  exponent  of  benevolence; 

and  in  this  respect  the  superintendent,  keeper,  clerk  and 

matons  may  be  regarded  as  official  assistants  in  the  work 

of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  prisons  which  they  are 

bound  to  regulate. 


AGENT. 

The  Society  continues  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  labors 
^  William  J.  Mullin,  who  for  so  many  years  has  filled 
^e  place  of  "  Agent"  at  the  County  Prison.  His  ser- 
^ce8  are  important  to  the  Society,  in  the  amelioration 
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of  the  condition  of  a  vast  number  of  men,  women,  ai 
even  children,  whom  he  finds  in  the  cells  of  the  priso 
victims  of  the  errors  of  public  officers,  of  their  0¥ 
follies,  of  the  vindictive  feelings  of  unkind  neighboi 
of  their  own  inordinate  love  of  litigation,  or  their  o^ 
or  their  parents'  crimes.  He  is  not  called  to  look 
the  cases  of  those  who  may  be  released  by  the  Inspc 
tors.  His  labors  are  with  the  prosecutors,  the  aide 
men,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  court;  and  the 
labors  resulted  in  the  release  of  one  thousand  fo 
hundred  and  ninety-one  persons  during  the  ye 
1863.  These  releases,  of  course,  were  all  effected  wi 
the  consent  of  some  established  authority.  And  it  mi 
be  added,  that  of  the  whole  number  released,  ./?)rty- til? 
were  children. 

The  amount  of  domestic  misery  consequent  upon  tl 
arrest  and  incarceration  of  the  1491  persons  is  almc 
inappreciable.  The  injustice  corrected  by  the  successl 
interference  must  have  been  immense,  and  the  pleasu 
brought  to  a  suffering  family  by  the  restoration 
parent  or  child  to  approved  innocence,  and  the  dufc 
and  comforts  of  home,  must  have  been  truly  great. 
But  we  are  not  to  consider  all  these  1491  persons  i 
tirely  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
The  magistrate  had  the  commitment  supported  by  t 
oath  of  some  complainant,  and  the  complainant  himsc 
was  undoubtedly  often  justified  by  the  conduct  of  tl 
prisoner.  The  blow  for  which  assault  and  battery  wi 
charged,  was  probably  given,  and  the  fruit  or  toy  whc* 
loss  led  to  the  imprisonment  for  larceny,  was  taken  b 
tlie  accused.     The  pane  of  glass  in  the  tavern  windo"' 
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tt  probably  broken  by  the  intoxicated  creature  who 
t8  charged  with  "malicious  mischief"  Nor,  under 
wae  and  similar  circumstances,  are  we  always  to  cen- 
ure  the  magistrate  for  taking  the  oath  of  a  citizen. 
Be  commits  to  prison,  or  holds  to  bail  for  trial,  those 
vrho  stand  accused  of  the  violation  of  private  rights. 
The  offender  knew,  before  he  entered  upon  his  offensive 
eonduct,  that  he  was  about  to  do  wrong.  But  probably 
he  did  not  understand  the  extent  of  that  wrong,  and 
especially  was  he  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  penalty 
which  he  was  about  to  incur. 

We  all  know  the  axiom  of  criminal  law,  that  "  igno- 
twce  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man ;"  but  we  all  know, 
ih^  that  the  axiom  is  not  of  equal  force  in  moral  law  ; 
od  the  administration  of  criminal  law  itself  has  prac^ 
fad  exceptions  to  the  rule.  We  have  already  said  that 
•  large  number  of  cases  sent  to  court  might  easily  be 
■ettled  by  the  parties,  but  especially  by  the  interference 
tf  the  magistrate ;  and  we  may  add,  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  which  the  magistrate  holds, 
W  commits  the  prisoners  for  trial,  could,  before  reaching 
fte  prosecuting  attorney,  be  settled,  with  benefit  to  the 
Winmunity  and  the  oflfender.  The  requirements  of  the 
liw  are  seen  and  felt  by  the  accused  before  he  finds  • 
kiniflelf  committed.  The  vengeance  of  the  law  would 
b  little  towards  reforming  one  who  already  sees  his 
nit,  and  is  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  repara- 
m.  In  such  cases  the  interference  of  the  Agent  has 
Jen  found  most  beneficial,  not  merely  in  procuring  the 
Bchargeof  the  innocent,  separating  him  from  the  asso- 
ition  of  untried  vagabonds  and  thieves,  and  sending 


him  back  to  his  family  and  business,  to  work  out  an< 
work  off  the  stain  which  even  fahe  imprisonment  h 
set  upon  his  character.     But  greatly  advantageous 


been  that  interfence  in  behalf  of  the  guilty,  of  him  wh( 

had  actually  committed  the  act  charged,  but  who  fel 
the  danger  of  his  position  as  well  as  the  error  or  turpi 
tude  of  his  conduct,  and  who  needed  only  to  be  save 
from  the  actual  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  sentence  c 
the  court,  to  become  a  candidate  again  for  public  conf 


dence  and  general  respect.  To  all  visitors  of  prisorrmif 
it  is  known  that  hundreds,  who  commit  a  violation  of  thiizac 
criminal  law,  never  feel  the  degradation  of  their  act, 


submit  their  minds  to  its  disgraceful  consequences,  t  ^11 
they  are  made  companions  of  culprits  in  the  prison  eel    :9s, 
— that  to  be  known  to  the  good  as  having  done  a  n^o- 
table  wrong,  is  a  mortifying  means  for  repentance  azimd 
amendment;  while  to  be  in  companionship  with  tirle 
admitted  bad,  is  to  be  almost  certainly  sealed  to  futu:»re 
infamy.     This  strong  but  correct  view  of  the  cases     of 
new  offenders,  is  that  upon  which  the  Agent  has  bas^d 
his  action ;  and  it  is  not  only  due  to  him,  but  to  the 
plans  and  labors  of  the  Society,  to  say,  that  while  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  those  whom  he,  with  much  labor, 
has  released  from  prison,  have  shown  that  they  did  not 
improve  by  his  beneficent  efforts,  it  is  most  true  that  bj 
far  the  largest  portion  have  shown  by  their  subsequent 
conduct  that  they  appreciate  the  benevolence  that  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf,  and  were  ready  to  make  the  on  1/ 
compensation  which  is  acceptable  to  their  benefactor; 
viz.,  an  amended  life. 

It  is  dangerous — it  is  at  least  wrong — to  make  a  \y^ 
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^^^ate  of  the  labors  that  take  a  human  being  from 
the  cells  of  a  prison,  when  his  character  is  such  as  to 
lead  to  a  belief  that  he  will  do  no  wTong,  by  example,  to 
*^ety,  nor  sink  in  the  scale  of  morals.     It  is  wrong  to 
^y  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  fully  acquits  a  man,  re- 
stores him  at  once  and  entirely  to  society,  and  wipes 
*Way  the  stain  which  a  prison  cell  has  imparted.     Thou- 
sands hear  of  the  charge  who  never  know  of  the  acquit- 
tal,— thousands  recollect  the  man  as  the  inmate  of  a 
prison,  who  have  no  remembrance  of  the  full  cause  of 
his  release.     The  adverse  statement  of  the  press,  as  it 
regards  the  act,  or  the  adverse  testimony  on  the  trial, 
lives  in  the  minds  of  many  who  do  not  know,  or  scarcely 
would  care,  about  all  that  was  said  in  behalf  of  the 
accused  to  induce  a  complete  acquittal. 

We  know  the  power  of  conscious  innocence  ;  but  we 
know  also  the  eflect  of  conscious  disgrace.  A  man  who 
has  been  imprisoned  long,  on  a  criminal  charge,  may,  in 
bis  chamber,  or  in  his  family,  feel  the  peace  of  a  "  con- 
science void  of  oflfence ;"  but,  abroad  in  the  world,  he 
"^ill  feel  himself  continually  on  the  defensive, — always 
anxious  to  show  that  he  is  still  worthy  of  the  confidence 
"€  seeks, — always  fearful  that  some  act  or  word  of  his, 
^iinoticeable  in  others,  may  be  construed  as  consistent 
^ith  charges  which  he  has  publicly  disproved ;  and  he 
*^l8  that  the  months  or  weeks  of  imprisonment  which 
*^6  has  suftered,  are  not  to  Ije  redeemed  by  a  whole 
**fe  of  liberty  and  honorable  conduct. 

There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  criminal 
Prtson  which  seems  never  to  forsake  the  liberated  pri- 
*^lier:    he  feels  its   influence,  and  suspects  all  to  be 
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guarding  against  its  infection.  In  his  imagination,  tl 
deadly  mephitic  air  is  always  about  him.  A  reflectic 
of  innocence,  or  a  sense  of  repentance  and  full  repar 
tion,  may  appease  the  conscience,  but  they  will  not  tal 
away  the  remembrance  of  the  incarceration ;  and  it 
to  be  feared  that  such  painful  reflections  have,  whc 
acting  upon  a  morbid  sensibility,  led  to  suicide,  or  to 
return  to  crime.  To  diminish  the  evil,  to  lessen  tl 
effect  of  guilt,  to  save  self-respect,  and  restore  man  1 
the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  society,  are  the  objects  < 
the  labors  of  the  Agent,  when  he  interferes  to  save  eve 
the  offender  from  such  a  punishment  as  shall  operat 
upon  him  beyond  the  demands  of  the  law,  and,  reachin 
even  over  the  culprit,  shall  bring  misery  and  disgrac 
and  ruin  upon  his  dependent  family. 

It  is  in  this  light  the  services  of  the  Agent  are  to  b 
regarded.  He  releases  hundreds  of  innocent  persom 
every  year.  He  restores  to  family  and  friends  thos 
who  have  been  detained  for  insignificant]  offences.  H« 
calls  from  the  cells  of  the  prison  such  as  may  have  dont 
acts  that  would  have  lead  to  a  criminal  life,  and  hi 
gives  them  their  freedom  before  association  with  th< 
bad  has  weakened  their  moral  perception, — ^before  thej 
can  have  formed  resolutions  to  revenge  upon  society  th< 
offence  of  their  incarceration.  He  assists  to  save  thi 
convict  from  a  return  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  th< 
associations  that  led  to  his  crime  and  his  protractec 
imprisonment,  and,  supplying  trifling  sums,  and  aidiiif 
in  the  application  of  funds  furnished  to  him,  he  hai 
seen  the  prisoner  leave  the  cell  which  he  had  occupied 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  return  to  a  distant  family^  tc 
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commence  a  life  of  improvement,  and  become  a  useful 
member  of  the  community  in  which  he  was  reared  ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  while 
the  care  of  the  Agent,  in  connection  with  an  Inspector, 
Mved  the  released  female  from  fulfilling  an  engagement 
of  crime  which  she  had  rashly  formed,  it  placed  her  in 
the  bosom  of  a  family  that  received  her  as  a  child,  and 
made  her  feel  all  the  comforts  and  confidence  of  home 
which  can  be  felt  by  the  repentant  and  the  forgiven. 

The  immense  saving  to  the  city  and  county,  resulting 
from  the  efficient  labors  of  the  Agent,  by  which  is  saved 
the  cost  of  maintenance  in  prison,  and  of  trial  and  accjuit- 
tal  in  court,  is  w^orthy  the  consideration  of  the  tax- 
payer, and  is  appreciated  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  prison, 
^ho  administer  the  moneys  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  imprisoned.  This  Society  is  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  moral  and  physical  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  Agent,  and  feel  that  the  objects  proposed  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Prisons,  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  successful 
labors  which  they  authorize  and  which  they  a})prove. 

The  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  County  Prison 
^akes  a  monthly  report  of  his  labors,  and  his  small 
expenditures  for  clothing  furnished  to  the  outgoing 
pnsoner,  and  for  his  fare  to  some  other  place.  These 
'Sports  show  the  constancy  and  the  value  of  his  labors 
^the  right  direction.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
Dumfier  of  the  releases  secured  by  his  eflbrts.  We  may, 
perhaps,  appropriately  repeat  here  a  remark  elsewhere 
^ade,  that  the  services  of  the  Agent  are  not  reijuired 
with  prisoners  whom  the  Inspectors  are  by  law  conipe- 
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tent  to  discharge^ — such  as  are  committed  for  drunk 
ness,  disorderly  conduct,  vagrancy,  breach  of  the  pea 
and  such  offences ;  but  to  cases  that  require  the  inl 
vention  of  the  magistrates  or  the  courts  to  release  1 
accused,  the  interference  of  the  Agent  is  direct 
Among  the  many  cases  which  he  has  reported  to  1 
Society,  we  select  a  few  which  serve  to  illustrate  1 
character  of  his  labors,  and  their  influence  in  alle 
ating  the  miseries  of  prisons,  and  serving  the  cause 
the  unfortunate  innocent,  whose  errors  may  have  1 
them  into  questionable  situations,  or  whose  povei 
may  have  placed  them  in  bad  company  or  adverse  c 
cumstances. 

Com  First, — A  woman  was  incarcerated  upon  the  charge  of  tl 
larceny  of  two  fifty  dollar  notes,  of  which  she  was  innocent.  B 
imprisonment  was  very  unjust.  She  was  taken  from  her  home,  wi 
her  little  infant  in  her  armS;  and  committed  to  the  prison,  and  iq 
rated  from  her  three  other  children.  The  Agent  ascertained  ( 
inquiry  that  the  prosecutor  had  accused  three  other  persons  at  differs 
times  for  taking  the  money  that  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  takio 
When  the  Agent  informed  the  ''Court  and  District  Attome/' 
these  facts,  her  case  was  ignored,  and  she  was  released  from  priM 
there  not  being  a  particle  of  evidence  against  her  aside  from  the  in 
representation  made  by  the  prosecutor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  on  this  case,  f 
though  the  justice  of  the  movement  is  sustained  by  t 
judicial  oflScers  of  the  court,  we  have  few  of  the  fan 
which  gave  poignancy  to  the  innocent  sufferer. 

Case  Second, — ^Was  that  of  a  husband  and  his  wife,  imprisoned 
the  larceny  of  an  old  three-prong  table  fork,  of  little  or  no  til 
which  he  found  in  a  pile  of  ashes  in  the  street     He  took|  olflu 
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ind  repaired  it,  and  put  a  particular  mark  upon  it,  such  as  he  had 
upon  all  his  tools  in  bis  workshop,  ho  bciiiir  said  to  be  a  ri-siKM-table 
Diechanic.  lie  then  gave  it  to  his  wile;  ior  thu  use  of  his  liiniily,  and 
for  this  they  were  both  arrested  and  imprisoned,  on  the  oath  of  a 
^narrt'Isonie  neighbor,  who  testified  that  it  wils  her  fork,  and  she  knew 
rtbjthe  mark  upon  it;  which  the  prisoner  said  could  not  be  the  ease, 
Kit  was  he  that  put  thU  the  only  mark  upon  it.  It  was  certain  that 
thej  both  could  not  have  stolen  the  fork,  although  each  of  them  was 
committed  to  prison  for  the  same  offence.  Thoy  were  respectable 
looking  people,  who  had  never  been  in  prison  before.  The  W(mian 
»Ba  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  on  the  eve  of  her  euufinement. 
Thej  resided  in  **  Columbia  Avenue,"  the  extreme?  northern  part  of 
tbe  city,  and  were  sued  before  a  magistrate  in  the  extreme  southern 
plrt  of  the  city.  This  circumstance  indicated  a  malicious  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  piosecutor,  and  j»articularly  so  in  causing  the  mother 
to  be  separated  from  her  infant  child  that  had  been  lel't  at  home 
nncared  for,  as  the  officer  would  not  allow  her  to  return  home  and 
tike  her  chihl  to  prison  with  her.  And  this  was  mainly  the  cause  of 
ber  mental  suffering  that  was  so  apparent  to  all  who  saw  her.  The 
Agent  deeply  sympathized  with  them  in  their  unfortunate  condition, 
ud  went  to  the  magistnite  and  immediately  procured  their  uncon- 
ditional discharge,  all  of  which  had  been  done  within  an  hour  after 
^  Agent's  attention  was  called  to  the  case.  They  were  then  released 
Vid permitted  to  return  to  their  home,  as  it  <lid  not  aj>pear  that  they 
'wein  any  way  guilty  of  the  charge  brought  against  them. 

Owe  Third. — Two   young   soldiers    that   were  from  the  State   of 

Utine.    One  of  them  was  of  a  family  of  the  highest  respect:ibility ; 

tbey  were  accused  of  stealing  a  silver  watch  valued  at  -^18,  for  whieh 

oftnce  they  were  committed  to  prison.     When  the  parents  of  one 

f    beard  uf  the  imprisonment  of  their  son,  they  addressed  a  note  to  the 

Virden  of  our  Prison  expressing  their  surprise  at  his  impri.sonment. 

They  stated  that  they  had  never  known  him  to  do  anything  wrong, 

bat  to  the  contrary  he  had  always  conducted  himseli'  in  such  a  way  as  to 

eommand  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.     They  wished  to  know 

whether  it  was  necessary  to  scntl   on   money  to  employ  eounsel   to 

defend  him.     This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Agent,  who  made  himself 
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thoroughly  acqaaintcd  with  their  case,  and  who  believed  they  wei 
innoceDt.  The  letter  was  answered,  and  the  parents  were  informs 
by  the  Agent  that  he  believed  their  son  was  innocent  of  the  char^ 
that  he  was  accused  of,  and  the  case  would  be  attended  to  free 
charge,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  any  money  It  was  q 
long  afler  this  that  the  Agent  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that  the 
young  men  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  they  were  accused  oi 
and  so  far  from  having  stolen  anything,  they  had  been  robbed  bj 
their  prosecutor.  After  having  been  induced  to  drink  liquor  that  wii 
dru<;gcd,  they  became  intoxicated,  and  were  taken  out  under  the  coT«r 
of  night  and  laid  at  the  door  of  the  adjoining  house.  The  very  partj 
that  robbed  them,  went  to  a  magistrate  and  made  oath  that  they  hid 
stolen  a  silver  watch  of  the  value  of  $18  from  him;  for  which  offence 
they  were  committed.  They  had  been  engaged  in  one  of  the  late 
battles,  and  both  of  them  were  wounded  and  sent  to  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Hospital,  where  they  had  partial fj/  recovered  from  their  woaodSt 
and  as  they  were  convalescent y  permission  was  granted  them  to  viiit 
the  city,  where  they  got  into  the  difficulty.  The  Agent  succeeded  io 
ascertaining  from  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  tavern  where  the  occitf- 
rence  took  place,  that  the  young  men  were  entirely  innocent  of  stetling 
the  watch,  and  that  the  prosecutor  had  actually  offered  to  sell  the  watch 
the  next  day  after  they  were  imprisoned.  Soon  as  this  fact  was  di^ 
covered,  the  Agent  got  a  return  uf  the  cnse  from  the  magistrate,  todi 
it  into  Court,  and  informed  the  District  Attorney  o^  2\\  the  facts  in  th< 
case ;  the  prosecutor  wus  sent  for,  but  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  as  b 
had  suddenfy  disappeared  and  left  for  New  York,  he  having  becoin 
alarmed  at  the  Agent's  interference  in  the  case.  Their  case  was  l»i 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  ignored,  and  they  were  released  from  priaO 
and  permitted  to  return  to  their  hospital  where  they  could  have  the^ 
wounds  properly  attended  to.  The  Agent  then  addressed  a  letter  1 
the  anxious  parents  of  the  one  that  their  son's  innocence  was  Jul! 
established,  and  that  he  was  honorably  discharged  by  the  Gouft 
This  intelligence  was.no  doubt  gratifying  to  them. 

If  this  third  case  is  well  considered,  it  will  presen 
an  instance  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  Ageni 
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onaequently  of  the  value  of  the  Society,  which 
be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  humanity.  It 
almost  impossible  to  free  our  large  cities  from  the 
s  uf  the  vicious  into  which  these  young  men  had 
iiiticed,  and  while  they  exist  it  seems  certain  that 
will  not  only  abound,  but  progress,  not  merely  in 
it  but  in  impunity.  The  feelings  of  those  in- 
d  in  the  welfare  and  character  of  these  young 
nay  be  imagined  when  they  learn  of  their  release 
prison  and  their  full  acquittal  of  the  charge  of 
.  The  course  of  vice  had  indeed  been  entered, 
le  curiosity  (at  least)  had  been  partially  gratified 
dangerous  exploration  by  these  young  men,  and 
erhaps  they  may  understand  the  significance  of 
onSj  against  entering  the  path  that  leads  down  to 
etion  and  associating  with  those  "whose  feet  take 
n  hell." 


♦  •« 


MAGISTRACY. 

sons  visiting  the  County  Prison,  are  struck  with 
idence  that  abounds  of  some  great  defect  in  the 
I  of  primary  justice  in  this  city ;  and  the  evils  so 
and  80  greatly  to  be  deplored,  are  often  unhesi- 
ly  referred  to  the  inconipetency  or  malfeasance 
ortion  of  the  magistrates  by  whom  the  vagrants, 
unkards,  and  the  violators  of  the  public  peace  are 


committed.  Without  oflfering  an  opinion  at  present 
the  question,  whether  we  owe  the  results  of  which 
speak,  to  the  ministers  of  justice,  or  to  the  system  upa»» 
which  they  receive  their  office,  and  discharge  its  dutie  -a 
we  are  certainly  right  in  saying  that  any  attempt  fl 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  jails,  must  first  grappTl 
with  the  administration  of  primary  justice;  must  beg5 
with  creating  a  respect  for  the  officers  of  the  law,  ar^ 
must  satisfy  the  accused  that  the  object  of  arrest  is  ac 
so  much  the  profit  of  the  magistrate  as  the  benefit  cti 
society ;  and  that  while  the  balance  is  held  with  a  clean 
and  steady  hand,  the  costs  are  imposed  less  for  the  benefit 
of  the  magistrate  than  for  the  punishment  for  a  violation 
of  the  law  and  the  improvement  of  the  ofiender. 

But  before  we  can  hope  for  any  amendment  of  the 
system,  we  must  enable  the  public  to  comprehend  the 
reality  and  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  is  deplored,  and 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  friends  of  sound  justice  to 
correct. 

The   "Station-House"   and   the   County  Prison  arc 
crowded  with  persons  who  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
done  an  injury  to  others,  or  at  most,  they  think  their 
offence  is  of  a  most  venial  kind.    The  offence  of  "  var 
grancy"  is  so  undefined,  that  it  is  easy  to  commit  almost 
any  idle  person  upon  such  a  charge,  and  equally  easy  to 
let  him  go.    "  Disorderly  conduct,"  which  appends  tathe 
offence  of  drunkenness,  the  punishment  of  a  month  coBr 
finement  instead  of  a  day  is  so  uncertain  in  its  charactery 
that  the  jubilant  politician  is  in  danger  of  imprisonment 
if  his  huzzas  are  strengthened  and  multiplied  by  even 
moderate  potations.    And  "  disorderly  house"  is  made  tD 
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cover  all  kinds  of  disturbances  between  singing  loud  to 
t  crying  child,  and  the  repeated  orgies  of  drunkenness 
ttd prostitution,  just  as  ^'misdemeanor"  includes  all  in- 
dictable Qflfences  below  actual  felony.  And  ''  abuse  and 
threats,"  that  formerly  expressed  something  definite,  now 
fill  the  commitment  with  most  undefinable  charges,  and 
the  cells  with  most  astonished  and  astonishing  inmates. 

The  whole  system  of  magisterial  justice  has,  in  this 
dtjr,  fallen  into  disrepute ;  and  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  its  penalties,  seem  to  lose  respect  for  its  ministers  and 
ind  their  ministration,  and  to  regard  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment  as  a  misfortune  which  is  as  likely  to  fall  upon 
one  as  another,  if  poor,  and  which  therefore  justifies  any 
effi)rt  to  evade  the  penalty. 

This  was  not  always  so ;  we  speak  of  the  estimate  of 

lUermanic  justice.     There  never  was  a  time  when  vice 

ttd  crime  did  not  abound  in  a  great  city,  and,  conse- 

^loently,  if  respect  for  public  rights  exists,  and  a  necessity 

fitt  order  is  admitted  there  is  likely  always  to  be  business 

^  the  police,  and  cases  for  the  magistrates.     But  there 

•  a  mode  of  conducting  both  arrests  and  •'  hearings," 

ttat  makes  the  difference  in  the  proceedings  and  their 

Acts.     And  when  we  shall  have  looked  a  little  more 

into  the  details  of  the  matter  as  they  are  presented,  we 

ihall  not  only  see  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  we  de- 

fioie,  but  shall  rapidly  and  easily  arrive  at  a  conclusion 

with  regard  to  some  of  the  means  which  are  to  be  em- 

fkyed  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  and 

iliiis  see  that  the  subject  of  which  we  now  treat,  is  one 

lliat  directly  connects  itself  with  the  aims  of  the  Society, 

tad  that  it  demands  from  us  an  opinion  of  the  evil  which 
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it  involves,  and  a  consideration  of  the  plans  which  mci- j 
be  suggested  as  a  remedy. 

The  small  income  from  the  office  of  Alderman  in  tUi 
city  is  augmented  by  a  salary  allowed  to  six  of  tbeiu, 
w^ho  may  happen  to  be  of  the  right  kind  of  politics  to 
ensure  their  claims  upon  Councils  to  be  elected  Police 
Magistrates.     The  changes  which  the  Charter  of  the 
City  has  undergone  by  amendments  and  substitution,    | 
have  left  Philadelphia  in  an  anomalous  situation  with 
regard  to  offices.     Every  ward  in  the  city  has  one  or 
more  Aldermen,  who  possess  now  little  else  than  the 
functions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.     And  the  roll  of 
officials  bears  also  the  name  of  a  "  Recorder,"  yet  that 
functionary  has  few  if  any  other  relations  with  the  city 
government  than  has  the  humblest  of  the  Aldermen;  or 
if  he  has,  it  is  some  remnant  of  ancient  obligation  to  do 
service  never  required,  or  to  demand  fees  seldom  paid  to 
him.     No  one  can  deny  that  the  present  Recorder  dis- 
charges well  the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  so  fe^ 
as  his  power  extends ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  the  oflBc© 
is  essential  to  any  branch  of  justice  in  the  city  if  aU 
others  are  well  executed. 

We  speak  now  rather  in  abstract,  but  it  may  not  b^ 
out  of  the  way  to  say,  that  the  citizen  who  occupies  at 
present  the  place  of  Recorder,  seems  to  illustrate  the  idea 
of  an  efficient  magistrate,  as,  without  any  particular  call 
upon  him,  he  has  been  a  terror  and  a  scourge  to  evil 
doers,  and  thus  he  magnifies  his  office,  and  makes  it 
honorable. 

The  report  of  our  Prison  Agent,  extracts  from  which 
have  been  given,  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  evil  to  which 
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we  allude  has  already  extended.     His  labors  procured 
the  release  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons  every  month. 
Noir,  though  in  many  instances  the  prisoner  thus  released 
nay  have  violated  some  law,  and  thus  have  rendered 
lumself  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute,  yet  in  a 
peater  part  of  the  committals,  investigation  shows  that 
the  idea  of  just  convictions  did  not  enter  into  the  com- 
plaint, and  that  the  magistrate  might  have  caused  a 
Kttlement  of  the  matter,  without  recourse  to  incarcera- 
tioii,  iu  the  infliction  of  fine ;  or  at  least  it  would  be  easy 
BO  to  amend  the  laws  of  the  State  as  to  empower  the 
oiagistrate  to  deal  thus  with  the  accused.     Much  the 
Ingest  part  of  the  commitments,  however,  are  of  a  kind 
that  do  not  often  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Agent, 
but  are  referred  to  the  "Visiting  Inspectors"  of  the 
Prison.     These  are  for  drunkenness,  disorder,  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  vagrancy ;  and  as  an  Act  of  Assembly 
pves  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  Prison  the  power  to  dis- 
diaige  persons  committed  for  such  ofiences,  it  follows 
ftat  many  committed  for  thirty  days  are  released  before 
^  expiration  of  their  term.     Intoxication  is  charged, 
<Qd  the  miserable  offender  is  sent  to  the  prison ;  perhaps 
>&mily  is  dependent  upon  his  or  her  labor,  or  an  infant 
Mds  the  nourishment,  which  only  a  mother  can  afford ; 
nd  the  miserable  mother  is  suffering  from  an  excess  of 
that  from  which  only  an  infant  can  ordinarily  relieve  her. 
An  innocent  woman  has  often  been  taken  up  in  a 
gnuid  swoop  which  a  spasmodic  effort  of  the  police  has 
made,  and  she  is  included  in  the  long  list  of  commit- 
(nents  as  drunk,  or  a  vagrant.    Many  of  those  who  were 
[oilty  of  the  lower  offences  charged  against  them  receive 
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no  good  from  their  incarceration,  and  society  is  not  bei 
fitted  by  their  removal  from  the  labor  which  maintai 
them  and  a  family,  and  the  imprisonment  devolves  up 
the  city  the  expenses  of  the  support,  often  both  of  tl 
ofienders  and  their  families. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  community  that  ha 
acquaintance  with  the  prison  by  commitment,  are  of 
class  that  think  all  personal  redress,  and  all  protect! 
from  wrong,  and  all  safety  from  the  consequences  of  thi 
own  misconduct  lie  in  an  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  ai 
a  trifling  quarrel  in  a  neighborhood  frequently  leads 
the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  the  principal  members 
several  families,  and  the  oilending  and  the  ofifendc 
parties  are  often  seen  withdrawing  from  the  contests  i 
hands  and  clubs,  and  contending  in  a  foot  race  to  se 
which  shall  first  enter  complaint  before  a  magistrat 
Often  in  these  matters  both  succeed ;  each  contrives  1 
get  his  antagonist  into  prison,  and  mulct  him  in  cost 
Occasionally  it  happens,  that  "  the  race  is  not  to  tl 
swift ;"  success  is  found  to  depend  on  the  possession  • 
the  means  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  action.  Perhaj 
the  most  painful,  because  the  most  unrighteous,  of  th 
kind  of  suits,  are  those  in  which  a  quarrelsome  drunkai 
having  beaten  his  wife,  proceeds  at  once  to  the  mag: 
trate  and  charges  her,  on  oath,  with  assault  and  battel 
or  with  assault  and  threats,  and  the  poor  woman  com 
down  to  the  prison  with  her  head  bruised,  her  ej 
blackened,  and  her  whole  frame  bearing  marks  of  i 
outrageous  injury  inflicted  by  her  cowardly,  drunk 
husband,  who,  after  a  few  days,  finding  his  househo 
matters  in  some  derangement  for  want  of  a  female  hea 
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obligingly  releases  his  wife  from  prison,  till  his  time 
for  another  debauch  has  arrived.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied 
that  the  drunken  wife  often,  very  often,  brings  the  hus- 
band into  similar  difficulties.  In  some  of  these  cases 
a  magistrate  might,  by  interference,  mitigate  a  portion 
of  the  misery  which  is  inflicted,  and  by  his  friendly 
advice  prevent  much  that  usually  follows. 

This  constant  resort  to  litigation  in  those  who  liave 
no  "  cause"  but  what  they  create  of  themselves,  is  one 
of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times.  The  facility  of  a  war- 
rant, and  the  knowledge  that  the  facility  results  from 
its  price,  cause  a  large  portion  of  the  cases  which 
reach  our  courts  of  justice,  or  are  settled,  ^'  with  costs," 
between  the  Alderman's  office  and  the  jury-room. 

Another  class  of  cases  is  found  in  the  prison — that 
of  disorderly  houses.     Now  it  is  well  understood  that 
the  term  "  disorderly  house,"  has  a  specific  signification 
when  connected  with  a  charge  before  an  Alderman ;  yet, 
on  enquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  "  disorder,"  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  offenders  were  in  the  exercise 
of  customary  rights  in  their  own  apartment.     Singing, 
perhaps,  or  talking  loudly ;  or,  it  may  happen,  that  not 
^en  such  disturbances  are  mentioned.     But  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  usually  an  under-letter,  can  do 
better  with  his  contracted  premises  by  a  larger  rent,  or 
^oie  ready  collection,  he  therefore  incurs  the  cost  of 
^^sterial  interference,  the  tenants,  he  knows,  cannot 
find  freehold  bail,  they  will  sell  a  part  of  their  goods  to 
pay  back  rent  and  cost,  and  for  the  sake  of  exemption, 
^  release  from  confinement,  will   agree  to  k»ave  the 
looms,  and  thus  the  j)rosecutor  secures  the  first  object 
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of  his  unjust  movement^  and  is  saved  also  the  cost  of  a 
defeat  in  court. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  on  the  chargetif 
"  disorderly  houses,"  is  astonishing ;  especially  when  it 
is  considered  how  many  "  disorderly  houses"  remain  on- 
visited,  and  the  occupants  not  arrested.  But  we  must 
not  forget  the  fact,  that  the  movement  of  the  magistrate 
in  these  cases  is  sanctioned,  perhaps  required,  by  the 
solemn  oath  of  the  complainant. 

With  these  remarks  we  are  led  to  the  consideratiwi 
of  the  subject  with  which  we  commenced  this  part  of 
our  Report,  namely,  The  Magistracy,  and  their  alleged 
complicity  in  the  evil  which  we  deplore,  and  which  we 
would  diminish  for  the  sake  of  the  miserable  victims  of 
temporary  power,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  oar 
community. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  the  complaint  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  city ;  many  of  them, 
it  is  stated,  use  their  office  to  extort  from  the  unfortunate 
poor,  a  portion  of  their  hard  earnings,  and  thus  depri^ 
the  homes  of  the  laborer  of  the  little  comforts  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  They  entertain  complaints,  it  is 
said,  of  acts  w^hich  need  not  be  construed  into  oflfence 
againt  the  law,  and  thus  encourage  litigation,  and  pe^ 
petuate  feuds  among  those  whom  it  would  seem  to  be  their 
duty,  as  magistrates,  to  "  keep  at  peace  with  all  men." 

We  have  already  enumerated  and  repeated  the  clasaea 
of  cases  which  most  encumber  the  dockets  of  the  Alde^ 
men,  and  which  are  made  of  more  importance  than  they 
deserve  by  the  effects  on  the  income  of  the  magistrates 
which  these  causes  produce.     But  the  enumeration  and 
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repetition  alone  of  these  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  duties 
^*1  this  Society,  or  form  a  portion  of  this  Report,  if  they 
did  not  suggest  a  call  for  remedy.  It  is  not  the  evils 
of  prisons  that  constitute  the  object  of  this  Society,  but 
the  melioration  of  those  evils. 

Taking,  then,  the  existence  of  the  evils,  as  we  have 
only  hinted  at  them,  and  admitting  (as  we  are  free  to  do, 
and  as  we  do  with  pleasure,  because  it  is  just)  that  while 
the  cry  against  the  magistracy  is  universal,  the  fault  is 
i^ally  found  in  only  a  part  of  them,  the  inquiry  is,  '*  how 
shall  all  this  be  remedied  T 

**  Elect  IftWr  Ahhrmtn^^  say  those  who  wish  for  a 
tetter  state  of  things.  "  Elect  suitable  men,  and  the 
evil  is  at  once  remedied." 

Undoubtedly  the  plan  is  good;  but  is  it  practicable? 
For  many  years  the  Aldermen  of  Philadeli)hia  have  been 
elected  by  the  people,  and  in  many  instances  the  clioice 
liaa  been  judicious,  but  in  others  either  the  official  con- 
duct of  the  magistrate  has  deteriorated  into  the  grossest 
kind  of  improprieties,  or  he  has  been  compelled  to  give 
place  to  some  greater  favorite  of  the  voters  of  his  ward, 
who  would  begin  his  descending  march  some  grades 
"elow  that  at  which   his  predecessor  closed  his  career. 
So  large  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  Alderman  who  has 
^ost  to  do  as  a  police  magistrate,  are  beyond  the  know- 
*^dge  and  sympathy  of  the  respectable  portiim  of  the 
^^otnmunity,  that  little  interest  is  taken  in  his  election 
"y  those  who  feel  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  improprieties 
^f  a  functionary  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  (*.ity  the  knowledge 
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and  sympathy  of  that  class  would  avail  nothing  towaidi 
the  election  of  another  person. 

The  Grand  Jury  recently  inquiring  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  made  the  following  seven' 
strictures  upon  Aldermen : 

''  It  has  been  a  matter  of  exceeding  regret  that  the  law  has  Bot 
clothed  this  body  with  discretionary  power  to  tax  the  magistnto^ 
before  whom  the  cases  were  heard,  with  the  costa,  as  a  proper  rebda 
to  that  avarice  which  seeks  to  convert  litigation  and  contention  into 
a  source  of  gain, — which  offers  a  premium  for  crimes,  by  mikiig 
the  ministers  of  the  kw  the  transgressors,  and  prostituting  thapnn 
viuce  ot  pcacc-mukers  to  that  of  a  common  barrator." 


As  the  Grand  jury  did  not,  of  course,  desire  to  be 
directly  personal  when  they  were  not  about  to  find  » 
bill,  they  let  their  censure  take  a  general  course.  They 
set  forth  an  evil,  and  that,  perhaps,  was  enough,  till 
some  special  case  of  wrong  should  be  laid  before  them- 

But  the  alleviation  of  the  evil — the  remedy.    It  tf 
evident  the  remedy  is  not  in  the  ballot-box — ^the  roo* 
of  the  evil  lies  fiir  back  of  that ;  nor  is  it  in  the  st*"   ■ 
tutes  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  Constitution  of  ^ 
State  is  in  fault;  and  until  that  is  modified,  or  till  son* 
act  of  the   Assembly  can  be  passed  superseding  lite 
Aldermen  in  their  special  police  duties,  we  cannot  hope 
for  any  diminution  of  the  evil.     The  Aldermen  of  the 
city  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  their  own  wards,  and 
he  who  can  command  the  most  votes,  can,  if  he  desire  it, 
be  chosen  Alderman.    No  man  of  wealth  seeks  the  place, 
— no  man  of  business  habits  asks  for  a  nomination. 
The  rewards  of  the  office  are,  at  best,  below  that  of 
ordinary  business;  and  the  distinction  which  the  place 
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afere  is  not  that  which  gratifies  the  wishes  of  the  am- 
tious.      But    the    place    is    coveted    and    obtained^ 
B  emolumeuts  spring  from  the  fees  paid  by  those  who 
ome  or  are  brought  before  the  magistrate.     If  his  busi- 
MB  is  multiplied,  his  profits,  of  course,  are  increased ; 
nd  as  he  sought  the  place  for  the  means  of  a  living,  he 
anst  avail  himself  of  the  capabilities  of  the  place  to 
Mgment  those  means.     If  people  will  "sue  and   be 
wed,"  if  people  will  fight  and  go  to  law,  if  neighbors 
will  quarrel,  and  then  drag  each  other  before  the  magi- 
tote,  it  may  seem,  to  the  functionary,  rather  a  thank- 
lew  exercise  of  his   ability,  to   recommend   such   an 
idjustment  of  the  case  as  will  deprive  him  of  the  fees 
rf  office,  by  which  he  lives.     And  while  most  philan- 
thiopists  would   applaud   the   magistrate   who   sat  to 
ftconcile  rather  than  to  punish, — who  dispensed  with 
lui  fees  while  he   dispensed   kindness    and    afiection 
"rther  than  justice, — it  is  probable  that  the  family  for 
which  he  was  bound  to  provide  would  have  to  look  to 
•wne  other  means  of  support  than  those  supplied  by  the 
■Mn  who  looked  to  the  peace  of  the   neighborhood 
wther  than  the  augmentation  of  fees.     And  it  may  as 
w^bU  be  added,  that  the  magistrate  who  should  thus 
*oipIoy  his  functions,  would  soon  fail  of  objects,  provided 
•nother  alderman  could  be  found  who  would  grant  to 
pttsion  its  first  demand.     For  it  is  evident  that  most 
of  the  complaints  that  come  before  our  aldermen  are 
xoaght  by  those  who  seek  to  gratify  personal  animosity 
jod  a  sudden  desire  of  vengeance  rather  than  any  wish 
)  punish  the  wrong-doer  for  the  sake  of  right.     We 
iiut  take  men  as  they  are,  not  as  we  could  wish  them 


to  be.     We  must  recognize  in  the  oflBce  of  an  aldermai 
the  means  of  support  for  the  incumbent  and  his  family  ^ 
and  while  all  around  us,  men  are  exercising  their  talent  as 
and  taxing  their  ingenuity,  to  gain  wealth  by  the  advaix- 
tages  which  the  law  allows,  we  must  not  suppose  tha^ 
the  alderman  is  to  sit  in  magisterial  quiet,  and  suffer 
the  vails  of  office  to  escape  his  grasp,  when  they  are  the 
fruits  of  a  labor  sanctioned  by  law  or  warranted  by 
oflScial  custom. 

If  we  would  remedy  the  evils  about  which  so  much 
has  been  justly  said,  and  concerning  which  the  Grand 
Jury  has  spoken  so  plainly,  we  must  do  something  more 
than  talk  and  complain. 

We  have  already  said  the  evil  finds  its  source  and 
sanction  in  the  Constitution  of  our  State.  The  change 
of  the  whole  mode  of  supplying  the  magistrates  and 
judicial  officers,  that  was  wrought  by  the  present  Consti- 
tution, may  have  corrected  some  evils:  the  general 
question  is  one  which  we  are  now  not  called  upon  to 
discuss ;  but  we  may  say,  that  experience  shows  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  magistrates  oflSces  of  our  city. 
Twenty-five  years  experience  shows  that  none  of  the 
evils  complained  of  in  this  department  have  been 
diminished,  while  most  of  them  have  been  augmented, 
and  new  ones  added  to  the  list.  This  seems  almost  a 
necessary  result  of  the  system,  and  thus  calls  for  prompt, 
effective  remedy. 

What  is  required  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  class  of  Police 
Magistrates,  with  a  salary  that  shall  secure  and  com- 
pensate the  services  of  competent  men,  who  shall  have 
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no  pecuniary  temptation  to  commit  any  person  brought 
before  them,  and  whoso  character*  and  condition  shall 
give  weight,  no  less  to  their  decisions  than  their  recom- 
niendations.  Placed  by  the  tenor  and  fixed  reward  of 
their  office  above  dependence  upon  those  who  shall 
demand  justice  in  others,  or  receive  it  in  themselves, 
they  shall  not  shrink  from  their  duty  to  condemn,  more 
than  from  their  sense  of  propriety  to  discharge. 

Of  legal  qualifications  we  have  little  to  say.     The 
layman,  fitted  by  character  and  ordinary  education  for 
the  place  of  police  magistrate,  might  soon  become  suffi- 
ciently learned   in  the  law   and   requirements   of  his 
place,  to  discharge  with  fidelity  and  success  the  duties 
thereof     A  considerable  number  of  those  now  holding 
the  office  of  Alderman,  and  as  such  elected  occasionally 
as  Police  Magistrates,  show  themselves  competent  to  all 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  worthy  of  the  position 
which  would  be  opened  to  them,  should  the  reformation 
that  we  suggest  ever  be  made.     It  is  not  always  the 
nian, — it  is  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed;  it 
M  the  necessities  of  nomination,  the  demands  of  the 
election,  and  the  condition  into  which  the  office  has 
heen  brought,  that  hinder  some   in  their  attempts  at 
good,  and  deprive  the  city  of  benefits  from  the  services 
of  those  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  promote 
public  order,  and  acquire  honor  by  their  administration 
of  justice  and  their  exercise  of  humane  powers. 

And  while  so  much  freedom  has  been  exercised  in 
censuring  the  official  conduct  of  some  of  the  Aldermen 
of  our  city, — a  freedom  that  is  suggested  and  can  be 
sustained  by  facts, — it  is  due  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
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justice  to  repeat  emphatically  what  is  readily  admitted 
above,  that  many  of  the  magistrates  are  eminently  d^ 
serving  of  commendation,  as  well  for  the  abilities  thej 
possess,  as  for  the  use  to  which  those  abilities  are  applied 
in  the  discharge  of  their  vexatious  duties.     And  it  maj 
be  added,  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  most  cen- 
sured, have  shown  themselves  possessed  of  good  feel- 
ings, and  amenable  to  the  requirements  of  courtesy  and 
humanity.     The  system  is  in  fault ;   and  till  that  is 
changed  for  the  better, — reformed  altogether, — ^we  can- 
not look  for  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  police  oflSces,     For  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  such  is  the  want  of  confidence  in 
some  of  the  magistrates,  that  the  decisions  of  the  aUe 
and  the  goyd  are  treated  with  a  distrust  most  dangerotu 
to  public  order. 

Our  judiciary,  from  the  lowest  offices  to  the  higheut^ 
was  derived  from  England.     The  names  of  the  oflBciato^ 
the  cause  of  their  proceedings,  the  rules  of  their  actkm, 
are  all  from  the  parent  country.     If  we  have  not  de- 
rived from  these  all  the  benefits  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  all  we  see  England  enjoy,  it  is  worth  while 
for  those  interested  to  inquire  what  has  disturbed  public 
opinion,  what  has  weakened  public  respect,  what  haa 
augmented  the  law's  delay,  or  what  has  strengthened 
the  general  opinion  of  its  uncertainty.     So  far  as  bqAl 
feelings,  if  any  such  exist,  may  connect  themselves  with 
the  "  courts  of  record"  of  our  State,  it  is  not  the  object 
of  the  present  Report  to  discuss  the  cause,  to  point  to 
their  extent,  or  suggest  a  remedy.     But  we  have  legiti- 
mately before  us  the  evils  of  a  bad  system  of  minor 
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8,  and  we  are  therefore  right  in  suggesting  a  remedy. 
e  progress  of  society  abroad  susrfrests  ivmedies  for 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  tlio  people  of  this  country 
•Utfider.  And  the  mode  of  adininistering  justice  in 
«  courts  in  London,  eminently  deserves  the  atten- 
of  those  who  deplore  the  deficiency  and  seek  for  a 
Aitute  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  simple,  easy,  practical, 
^strates  of  established  character  ore  appointed,  to 
1  office  during  good  behavior.  They  have  a  salary 
pie  to  maintain  themselves  and  a  family.  Their 
ce  has  with  it  something  of  the  character  of  the  Court 
Sessions,  and  thus  there  attaches  to  their  persons  an 
a  of  judicial  dignity,  which  is  to  be  respected  on  the 
lice  bench,  and  which  respects  itself  when  in  the 
dd.  These  officers  are  not  tempted,  by  inadequacy 
income,  to  augment  the  business  of  their  office,  that 
?y  may  profit  by  costs  or  compromise.  Those  who 
i  compelled  by  business  or  misfortune  to  appear  before 
em,  feel  that  respect  is  due  to  the  administration  of 
Jtice  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  a  large  portion  of 
we  who  are  charged  with  the  violation  of  law,  appeal 
th  confidence  to  those  magistrates  for  summary  pro- 
sdings,  (which  the  law  there  allows,)  in  preference  to 
s  delay  which  would  attend  a  reference  of  their  case 
a  jury.  Such  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  police 
^trate  is  found  most  advantageous  to  justice  in 
idon,  resulting  in  great  saving  to  the  city  and  county, 
iout  lessening  the  terrors  of  the  law, — rather  aug- 
iting  them  by  the  promptness  of  punishment. 
Iiould  the  Legislature  of  the  State  be  disposed  to 
3dy  the  existing  evils  in  this  city,  by  providing  for 
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an  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  mode  of 
acquiring,  and  the  terms  of  holding,  office  by  the  Alde^ 
men  shall  be  changed,  it  is  possible  that  an  enlariiement 
of  power,  such  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  London  magis- 
tracy, would  be  granted,  so  that  justice  would  be  promptly 
as  well  as  carefully  administered. 

We  have,  in  this  chapter,  touched  upon  one  disturb- 
ing element,  and  we  have  done  it  with  no  view  to  cast 
indiscriminate  odium  upon  any  citizen.  The  evil  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  exists.  The  great  caupe, 
however,  of  the  evil,  we  have  shown  to  arise  out  of 
the  CJonstitution  of  the  State,  or  from  a  deficiency  of 
legislation.  We  lack  no  talent  in  this  city  for  judicial 
or  magisterial  place ;  but  we  have  failed  in  attempts 
to  call  those  talents  into  the  best  exercise,  and  to  insure 
to  them  the  highest  public  respect. 

There  is,  however,  another  disturbing  cause,  which 
we  must  look  at  steadily,  if  we  would  understand  iti 
bearing  on  society,  its  influence  on  morals,  and  espe- 
cially its  connection  with  the  subject  of  prison  occupfr 
tion  and  prison  discipline.     And  especially  ought  w« 
to  present  the  subject  in  immediate  connection  with  a 
consideration  of  the  Magistracy.     It  is  Intoxication  that 
crowds  the  police  office  and  the  alderman's  tribunal. 
Hourly  is  the  magistrate  called  to  commit  or  jSne  the 
violator  of    the   law  of  temperance.     The   miserable 
wretches   come   into   his   presence   without  power  to 
discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  with  no  com 
mand  of  their  own  movements,  and  no  sense  of  pic 
priety  with  regard  to  conduct  or  conversation;   an< 
complaints  are  sometimes  made  that  these  creatures  ai 
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not  treated  with  suitable  consideration.  Let  us,  when 
ve  consider  the  duties  and  conduct  of  magistrates,  not 
overlook  the  disgusting  materials  to  which  they  are  to 
•dminister  justice,  nor  blame  them  if  they  sometimes 
nffier  the  prisoner  to  hold  the  rank  which  he  assigns  to 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Of  any  two  hundred  persons  committed  to  the  County 
ftiBon,  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  owe  their  incar- 
osntion  to  drunkenness.  Assault  and  battery,  breach 
of  the  peace,  misdemeanor,  vagrancy,  abuse  and  threats, 
disorderly  conduct,  and  other  charges  which  figure 
VpOQ  the  commitments  sent  by  the  magistrate  with  the' 
Irifloner,  are  often  only  other  terms  for  dnnikeimess 
•d  only  varieties  in  the  charge  or  slight  additions  to 
Ibe  offence ;  and  even  the  higher  offences  against  the 
Inr  are  frequently  referable  to,  or  connected  with,  intem- 
perance in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  it 
|BDerally  happens  that  when  the  prisoner  is  questioned 
iith  regard  to  the  temptation  to  steal,  to  fight,  or 
BOminit  some  other  misdemeanor  with  which  he  stands 
liarged,  he  replies  that  he  knows  nothing  about  such 
tUBf  he  only  took  a  drop  too  much,  or  was  a  **  little 
ght;"  he  remembers  a  mass  of  things,  yet  nothing  dis- 
DCtlyy  and  professes  to  feel  greatly  injured  in  being 
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committed  for  a  misdemeanor,  when  he  had  i 
nothing  but  get  drunk;  or  that  he  should  have  1 
charged  with  assault  and  battery  when  he  had  • 
beaten  his  wife  or  struck  the  officer  that  arrested  I 
nor  does  he  find  it  reconcilable  with  justice  thai 
should  be  charged  with  abuse  and  threats  for  me 
cursing  the  magistrate  and  offering  to  break  his  1 
at  a  moment  of  greater  soberness.  This  vice  of 
cessive  drinking  is  then  so  intimately  connected  i 
the  administration  of  justice,  cither  as  a  motive  ( 
stimulant  for  offences  against  the  law,  that  it  is  dee: 
proper  to  consider  it  more  closely  in  connection  y 
prison  discipline,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  v 
are  the  duties  of  society  in  regard  to  its  mejins  and 
jects,  and  thus  we  may  also  comprehend  how  enti 
its  suppression  becomes  a  means  of  ameliorating 
condition  of  public  prisons.  If  we  would  lesson 
evils  of  prisons,  perhaps  the  most  important  step  w< 
be  to  diminish  the  number  of  prisoners.  To  st 
from  the  list  of  offences  that  offence  which  is  the  pffl 
the  assistant,  and  the  offspring  of  so  many  more — ^w< 
seem  to  be  a  great  advance  in  the  work  of  those 
seek  to  denounce  vice  as  well  as  to  correct  the  vie 
and  criminal. 

How  drunkenness  is  to  be  diminished  in  our  ( 
munity,  is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  Attei 
have  been  made  of  various  kinds,  with  various  dej 
of  temporary  success ;  but  the  appetites  of  one  class 
the  cupidity  of  another,  seem  to  baffle  the  efforts  o 
benevolent  and  counteract  the  enactments  of  le| 
tures.     It  may  however  tend  towards  an  amendu 
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nething  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  should  be 
iblic. 

means  of  intemperance  are  indeed  public  and 
I  abound,  but  very  few  stop  to  notice  the  extent 
labit  that  grows  up  gradually  in  a  community 
consistent  with  general  customs  and  taste,  and 
be  condemned  for  its  excess,  or  only  to  be 
condemned  when  its  excess  shows  that  the 
abuse  outweigh   all  advantages  of  moderate 
ice.      Not  many  who   read   this  report   have 
to  note  the  multiplied  number  of  shops,  saloons, 
hotels,  casinos  and  cellars,  whose  maintenance 
profit  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  yet 
laces  present  themselves  all  around  us,  and  in 
parts  of  the  city  they  are  in  such  abundance  as 
5ad  one,  a  stranger  to  our  domestic  life,  to  sup- 
at   the   chief  employment  of  the   people  was 
■  liquors,  and  the  principle  food  was  whiskey. 
•Qg  shops  and  liquor  stores  are  found  for  one 
so  that  FalstafF's  "penny  for  bread  and  a  shil- 
8ack,"  seems  no  longer  an  extravagant  partiality 
ids  over  solids ;  and,  if  it  should  be  said  that 
imilies  bake  their  loaves  instead  of  depending 
bakers  for  their  daily  bread,  it  may  with  equal 
le  replied  that  thousands  of  those  who  reach 
ensing  Prison  for  drunkenness,  maintain  a  house- 
tar  to  intemperance,  at  which  their  neighbors 
rifice  (themselves  and  their  character)  in  devo- 
the  social  jug,  from  which  drunkenness  can  be 
I  without  the  expense  of  a  license  or  the  pay- 
)f  profits  to  the  retailer. 
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Can  such  things  be,  and  drunkenness  not  abou 
Can  so  many  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor  be  maintai 
with  gain  to  the  proprietors  merely  upon  the  profi 
getting  people  drunk  without  a  terrible  deterioratia 
public  morals  ?  It  is  proved  by  the  revelations  of 
courts  of  justice,  by  the  confession  of  prisoners  and 
statements  of  suflerers,  that  many  of  the  keepers 
these  drinking  places  augment  their  profits  by  ot 
crimes  than  that  of  intoxicating  their  fellow-men, 
making  indeed  intoxication  only  a  step  towards  aim 
every  other  species  of  criminality ;  and  while  the  pri 
cells  are  crowded  with  the  offenders  and  sufferers  fi 
these  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  thousands  leave  ui 
vealed  their  sufferings  and  their  losses  rather  tl 
expose  their  weakness  and  vice  in  frequenting  8 
resorts  and  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the  place. 

In  presenting  these  remarks  on  the  means  and  exi 
of  intemperance,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Ph 
delphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prison 
is  about  to  resolve  itself  into  a  temperance  society 
create  a  committee  to  lessen  the  evil  of  intoxicat; 
This  society  has  its  specific  duties,  which  it  endear 
to  discharge  fully  and  profitably ;  but  if  vices  and  vi 
cluster,  virtue  and  peace  also  associate, — and  if 
would  lessen  any  considerable  evil  we  must  seek 
diminish  its  cause.  This  society  has  incidental  asso 
tion  with  almost  all  the  benevolent  and  humane  in 
tutions  of  the  city.  The  repentant,  impure  femak 
recommended  to  the  Magdalen,  the  Rosine,  or  the  G 
Shepherd.  The  female  vagrant  or  the  thief,  is  < 
ducted  to  the  Howard  Home  or  some  other  refuge  ^ 
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which  the  Committee  or  the  Agent  is  in  correspondence. 
The  young  are  transferred  from  the  cell  of  the  prison 
to  the  care  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  Is  it  then  less 
consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  society  that  it  should 
put  itself  in  harmonious  action  with  those  who  would 
losen  the  overwhelming  vice  of  drunkenness  by  which 
the  cells  of  our  prison  are  crowded,  not  only  by  drunken- 
ness, but  by  those  who  having  by  drunkenness  forfeited 
the  esteem  of  society  and  lost  their  own  respect,  sink 
into  lower  debasement  and  lose  all  distinction  between 
▼ice  and  crime,  and  practice  theft  as  the  means  and 
intoxication  as  the  end  of  living. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  the  life  of  a  drunkard,  but 
especially  of  an  habitual  female  drunkard,  can  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  irrepressible  thirst  which  the  con- 

t  itaat  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  imposes.  In  a  man  it 
tt  usually  a  love  of  the  tuMe  of  drink  and  the  habit  of 
locial  drinking ;  and  the  habit  is  often  broken  and  the 
niale  drunkard  restored.  In  woman  the  desire  is  for 
the  efect  of  liquor,  the  feelings  to  which  it  gives  rise ; 
•nd  the  indulgence  is  more  frequently  solitary  than 
iodal :  and  however  strong  the  sense  of  wrong,  however 
deep  may  be  the  regret  for  the  folly  when  the  evil  mo- 
ment of  intoxication  is  over  and  the  secondary  results 
BQcceed,  still  it  rarely  happens  that  the  repentance  is 
fcp  or  the  amendment  permanent.  We  do  not  know 
W  many  women  have  triumphed  over  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  intoxicating  liquors ;  thousands,  of  course,  have 
lolemnly  but  terribly  wrestled  with  tlie  deadly  enemy 

f   and  conquered ;  many  thousands  maintain  ^'  the  irre- 
pressible conflict"  with  various  degrees  of  success;  but 
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the  prison  and  the  almshouse  records  show  that  with 
another  class,  mighty  in  number  and  important  in 
interest,  resistance  is  relinquislied,  shame  forgotten, 
and  the  daughter,  the  wife  and  the  mother  confeai 
themselves  the  captives  of  that  one  vice  which  sacrificei 
every  female  virtue  to  the  gratification  of  rapaciow 
appetite.  This  subject  commends  itself  to  the  regard 
of  the  philanthropist,  it  calls  for  the  attention  of  the 
mcigistrate,  and  it  asks  for  some  new  legislation ;  what 
that  legislation  should  be  in  detail,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say ;  our  duty  in  the  capacity  in  which  we  now  act 
is  done  when  we  thus  expose  the  evils  whose  existence 
and  a  part  of  whose  terrible  eflects  we  discern  in  our 
prison  visitations.  We  do  not  exaggerate  the  meanB 
nor  the  devotion  to  drunkenness  in  what  we  here  state. 
The  inducements  to  intoxication  are  double  those  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  all  vices  and  passions  are  made 
subservient  to  the  work  of  selling  liquor,  while  the 
effect  of  the  poison  sold  is  promotive  of  other  vice*- 
The  accursed  bottle  is  not  confined  to  the  house,  the 
cellar,  the  dram  shop,  nor  the  saloon,  it  follows  the 
miserable  devotee  to  the  police  station,  and  the  very  vaB 
in  which  the  drunkard  is  conveyed  to  the  prison  hasit* 
illicit  bottle,  so  that  if  a  single  one  of  the  inebriate^ 
should  have  failed  of  the  necessary  quantity  for  entir® 
intoxication,  or  one  should  have  recovered  a  gleam  0* 
reason,  there  should  not  be  wanting  the  means  of  com- 
pleting or  restoring  the  work ;  and,  it  may  be  added; 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  vijiilance  that  the  officers  of 
the  prison  are  enabled  to  keep  intoxicating  liquors  from  ! 
the  cells.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  husband 
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endeavors  to  smuggle  a  contraband  bottle  into  the  cell 
where  his  wife  is  confined  for  drunkenness ;  and  mothers 
'while  lamenting  the  hereditary  misconduct  of  their 
daughters,  seek  to  convey  comfort  to  the  young  offender 
b  the  form  of  coffee  strongly  "  laced"  with  whiskey. 
The  right  band  of  fellowship  extended  through  the  aper- 
ture of  the  cell  door,  is  the  means  of  conveying  a  phial 
of  hrandy  carefully  deposited  in  the  ample  sleeve,  and 
the  affectionate  friend  that  comes  to  sympathize  with 
her  incarcerated  co!npanion,  exposes  as  she  reaches  for- 
ward to  reciprocate  a  kiss,  the  forbidden  bottle  hidden 
in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  It  is  then  not  only  the 
*ppetite  for  whiskey  against  which  opposition  is  to  be 
niade  at  our  prison,  but  the  deep  sympathy  which  is 
manifested  for  those  who  suffer  for  a  want  of  means 
wd  place  to  gratify  that  appetite. 

Undoubtedly  an  immense  saving  in  city  expenditures 
Would  be  made,  to  the  relief  of  the  tax-payer,  if  such  an 
•buse  of  humanity  could  be  corrected.  And  while  we 
know  that  society  would  recognize  at  once  any  success- 
fel  effort  to  suppress  drunkenness,  we  feel  that  a  moral 
Elation  would  be  removed,  could  we  cut  down  root 
•nd  branch,  the  terrible  Bah  an  Upas  of  our  country, 
whose  pestiferous  branches  destroy  all  vegetation  be- 
neath their  ample  shade,  and  spread  misery  and  ruin 
throughout  the  circle  of  influences. 

We  dare  not  say  however  that,  because  almost  all 

who  are  brought  to  the  County  Prison  are  habitual 

drunkards,   that   the    entire    dbolUlon  of  intoxicating 

drinks  would  depopulate  our  prisons.     The  experience 

of  the  world  is  different.     In  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
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and  Germany,  the  frequenter  of  the  prison  is  usually  a 
drunkard.     In  Italy,  especially  in  the  South  of  Italy, 
drunkenness   is   almost  unknown   among  the  natives. 
Three  years   residence  in  the  city  of  Naples  failed  to 
present  to  the  narrator  a  single  instance  of  a  drunken 
Neapolitan,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor ;  while  frequent 
visitations  to  the  prisons  showed  them  amply  populous. 
Perhaps  there  is  in  Italy  some  prevailing  vice  as  pro- 
ductive of  evil  as  drunkenness — perhaps  drunkenness 
is  in  other  countritjs  the  resort  of  the  bad— of  men  and 
women  who  seek  the  gratification  of  a  diseased  appetite, 
not  as  a  consequence  or  means  of  crime,  but  only  to 
enjoy  such  gratifications  as  are  consistent  with  and  are 
punished   by   crime.     The   destruction   of  the   £ahan_ 
Upas  then  may  not  restore  herbage  to  the  field ;  nay^ 
to  find  a  comparison  nearer  home,  the  stately  pine  i 
often  cut  down  that  culture  and  care  may  ensure  a  p 
fitable  crop  for  the  soil  which  it  has  overshadowed,  b 
a  single  season's  neglect  shows  that  in  the  same  eart^ 
there  lies  concealed  the  germ  of  other  trees  and  shru 
bery,  and  instead  of  the  single  overshadowing  obj 
fifty  smaller  ones  spring  up  to  occupy  the  ground  a; 
prevent  the  growth  of  herbage.     So  tlie  avoidance  of 
great  leading  vice  does  not  without  watchful  care  insvM.  i: 
with  certainty  a  growth  of  gentle  virtues,  some  les^ic 
passions,  some  yet  uncultivated  appetites  that  lie  lat^n 
in  the  heart,  spring  into  active  growth,  and  become  n^ 
dominant  by  their  multitude  as  the  ruling  one  did  by 
its  single  powder. 

Yet  however  appalling  may  be  the  vice  that  is  adopted 
bv  those  who  do  not  fall  into  the  habit  of  drunkenness^ 
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there  is  always  more  hope  of  reclaiming  the  unfortunate 
male  offender,  whatever  may  be  his  vice,  than  there  is  of 
inducing  the  female  inebriate  to  forsake  tlie  bottle, 
larceny  is  committed  to  supply  some  want,  not  to  gratify 
in  imperious  appetite;  it  leads  to  solitary  confinement 
fcr  a  length  of  time,  and  the  thief  is  easily  persuaded  to 
reflect,  and  often  induced  to  amend.  He  understands, 
indeed,  tliat  his  offence  is  directly  against  others,  and 
[.  that  it  provokes  the  injured  to  visit  upon  him  the  penalty 
of  the  violated  law^  and  the  anger  of  an  offended  society, 
that  arms  itself  against  him.  The  poor  drunkard  awakens 
from  his  debauchery,  and  finds  a  craving  thirst  for  that 
which  prostrated  him,  and  feels  that  as  he  has  done  little 
or  no  direct  wrong  toothers  beyond  his  family,  his  offence 
u  agamst  himself,  and  the  offended  one  in  such  a  case 
wsily  pardons.  If  it  is  a  female,  it  is  not  merely  the 
love  of  liquor,  in  the  use  of  which  "  increase  of  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  lieeds  on,"  but  it  is  that  desire  for  the 
fiflfgetfulness  of  sorrow,  that  love  for  the  excitement  of 
the  nerves,  that  oblivion  of  the  unhappy  past,  and  that 
devation  above  the  miserable  future  which  distinguishes 
her  delirium  of  drunkenness  from  the  effects  of  intoxi- 
tttioa  in  man. 

The  impure  female,  in  her  rapad  descent,  is  rarely 
^mindful  of  her  degradation ;  and  thousands  are  re- 
amed from  vice  by  the  kind  interference  of  the  humane ; 
hntwhen  once  she  has  found  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
hquor  that  paradise  of  the  drunkard,  she  is  rarely  ever 
'^  hy  persuasion  to  return  to  reason  and  sobriety ; 
JJothing  but  forceful  restraint  will  keep  the  wretched 
^ctim  from  the  use  of  the  means,  and  that  restraint  will 
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not  quench  the  thirst,  nor  diminish  the  desire,  for  the 
deceptive  dreams  of  happiness. 

Pi'ecention !  Prevention !  domestic  discipline,  social 
care,  and  social  censure,  can  alone  diminish  this  evil, 
and  free  our  community  from  that  awful  scourge — a 
drunken  woman — and  alleviate  the  miseries  which  are 
found  in  the  cell  of  the  inebriate  prisoner. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  within  a 
few  years.     It  is  a  growing  evil  of  terrible  dimensions 
and  appalling  eflects ;  and  the  worst  part  of  the  curse  is 
its  continued  augmentation.     How  is  this   evil  to  be 
lessened  ?    How  is  society  to  be  saved  from  the  terrible 
maelstrom,  which  seems  to  draw  all  to  its  eddying  circle, 
and  involves  in  ruin  all  that  it  embraces.     It  is  not  the 
business  of  this  Society,  perhaps,  to  resolve  itself  into 
"  temperance  association ;"  but  there  are  precedents  i 
its  proceedings  for  direct  action  in  the  matter,  at  leas 
so   far  as  concerns  the  prisons.     We  have  asked,  b 
solemn  resolve,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  may  be  restraine 
in  the  cells ;  not,  perhaps,  merely  because  tobacco  is 
itself  so  injurious,  but  principally  because  the  use  of  th 
narcotic  creates  a  thirst,  which  seems  to  have  no 
peasement  but  in  strong  drink.     To  use  a  salutary 
direct  iufluence,  then,  in  diminishing  drunkenness,  m 
a  fortiori  be  within  the  plan  of  our  Society. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  use  of  tobacco  \im. 
generally  been  among  the  admissable  indulgence 
prisoners,  strong  liquors  have  not  been  allowed.  It  i« 
by  no  moans  certain  that  in  other  times  the  laborira-g 
prisoners  were  not  allowed  a  regular,  limited,  supply  ^ 
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og  drink,  but  certainly  not  lately ;  yet  as  it  is  ad- 
ted  that  most  of  the  criminal  and  vicious  that  are 
it  to  our  prisons  owe  their  confinement  to  drunken- 
By  or  at  least  make  their  condition  worse  by  intoxica- 
o;  and  especially,  as  it  is  evident,  that  efforts  to 
ieem  from  crime  the  released,  are  defeated  by  the 
dlity  with  which  intoxication  may  be  had,  it  can 
wtely  be  doubted  that  the  Society  is  in  the  exercise 
fits  legitimate  powers,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its 
■amed  duties,  when  it  encourages  all  good  efforts  to 
»en  the  prevailing  sin  and  disgrace  of  the  age,  and 
ends  its  sanction  to  efforts  directed  to  the  diminution  of 
be  habit  and  the  means  of  drunkenness. 

How  shall  that  be  done  ?  Shall  this  Society  initiate  a 
fcnfor  promoting  temperance,  or  shall  it  lend  its  hearty 
operation  to  some  association  that  shall  have  for  its 
■iiKsipal  object  that  which  could  only  be  a  branch,  a 
*ne,  living  branch,  indeed,  but  only  a  branch  of  the 
Inties  of  the  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
piions? 

This  Society  can  at  least,  and  by  the  adoption  of  this 
^rt,  does,  bear  solemn  testimony  against  the  preva- 
ttce,  the  multiplication,  and  the  existence  of  the  magar 
WW  of  mischief,  where  drunkenness  is  secured  by  the 
ost  of  the  honor  of  the  inebriate,  and  tlie  disgrace  of 
bciety.  Citizens  who  watch  with  most  painful  vigilance 
le  action  of  the  City  Councils  that  enhance  or  diminish 
1  a  smyle  iter  rent,  the  tax  upon  property,  w^ould  con- 
Jt  their  own  interest  more  if  they  would  look  into  this 
e  cause  of  the  increase  of  rates.  But  our  business  with 
»  subject  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity.     That  is 
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cheapest,  at  whatever  cost,  which  produces  the  greatc 
good  of  the  greatest  number;  and  the  good  of  t 
greatest  number  must  depend  on  the  promotion  of  sou 
morals. 

With  such  a  view  of  the  prevalence  of  intempcran 
and  with  such  an  avowal  of  the  motives  of  humani 
with  which  this  Society  regards  all  vices  or  crimes  tl 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  miseries  of  our  pub 
prisons,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  among  t 
institutions  which  humanity  has  yet  to  establish  in  Phi 
delphia,  (it  has  already  suggested  it,)  is  a  hospital 
place  of  reception  and  treatment  of  inebriates.  T 
prison  punishes  them,  it  does  not  cure;  and  few,  exce 
ing  those  who  have  seen  the  drunkard  in  the  agonies 
delirium  tremens^  or  the  terrors  of  mania  a  poiu^  can  co 
prehend  all  the  evils  which  the  drunkard  accumula 
upon  his  own  head,  (the  domestic  misery  which 
insures,  and  the  general  scandal  which  he  causes,  m 
be  otherwise  considered,)  but  the  personal  suffering 
the  drunkard,  after  his  committal  for  protracted  debauc 
is  beyond  description.  It  is  not  without  some  rea» 
that  the  cells  of  the  prison  which  are  especially  devot 
to  cases  of  delirium  and  mania  are  denominated  "  Pi 
gatory,"  though  it  would  seem  from  the  unutteral 
agonies  and  indescribable  apprehension  of  the  inmal 
that  even  if  they  should  "  go  farther,"  they  would  scarce 
**  fare  worse." 

It  is  hoped,  that  when  the  national  troubles  that  nc 
occupy  public  attention,  and  draw  upon  the  fiscal  mea 
of  our  citizens  shall  have  ceased,  there  will  be  sot 
effort  in  the  direction  of  a  "  Hospital  for  Inebriate 
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proper  moral  and  physical  treatment  may  restore 
Hinilies  and  society,  those  whose  intemperate  habits 
e  alienated  them  from  the  aflfections  of  friends,  or 
ing  to  restore  them  to  reason  and  propriety,  a  home 
y  be  provided  where  they  cannot  by  habitual  in- 
Lgence,  degrade  themselves  further,  and  by  which 
allies  and  friends  may  be  spared  the  disgrace  of  a 
onken  inmate. 


•    I    ^    I    i 


HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Tn  the  preceding  divisions  of  this  Report,  it  has  been 
diown   that    the   County   Prison   is   peopled   and   re- 
1    peopled  by  persons  who  pass  regularly  from  vice  to 
^,  or  from  one  degree  of  vice  to  another,  marking 
their  progress  with  a  short  residence  in  the  cells  of  the 
prison,  remaining  at  the  longest  only  thirty  days,  and 
•Bsodating  with  those  who  may  be  their  teachers  or 
pupils  in  misdemeanors.     It  is  not  pretended  by  those 
^ho  send  these  offenders  to  the  prison,  that  the  incar- 
ceration will  amend  their  habits, — it  is  only  the  means 
I    of  punishment ;  nor  is  it  more  than  desired, — scarcely 
to  be  hoped, — by  those  who  seek  to  alleviate  the  mise- 
ries of  the  prison,  that  the  confinement  of  thirty  days 
will  tend  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  the  vicious 
offender. 
It  is  evident  that  more  is  required, — more  in  the  way 
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of  wholesome  discipline,  more  in  time,  more  in  direcl 
appeals  and  instruction,  more  in  the  enforcement  oi 
industry.  The  prison  cannot  do  much  more  than  it  is 
doing  for  the  vicious.  The  solemn  pledges  of  the  in- 
temperate to  avoid  intoxicating  drink  are  slightly  re- 
garded when  the  means  of  violation  are  enticingly 
offered,  and  all  the  vices  which  have  procured  im- 
prisonment lose  their  terrors,  or  double  their  attractions, 
when  the  temporary  punishment  is  accomplished. 

It  is  evident  then  that  we  need  a  resort  for  the 
vicious  that  will  oftfer  to  society  some  hope  that  even  if 
the  vice  is  not  avoided,  the  vicious  shall  be  kept  wher^ 
they  will  cease  to  degrade  society  by  their  misconduct 
and  lead  others  to  destruction  by  their  example. 

We  need  a  "  House  of  Correction,"  a  place  to  receive 
those  men  and  women  who  will  not  be  reclaimed  by 
monitions,  or  short  confinement.     We   need   a  place 
where  time  for  thinking  can  be  found,  and  where  the 
food  for  reflection  may  be  supplied. 

But  in  this  case  we  cannot  throw  the  censure  for 
deficiency  on  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  wants 
of  the  community  are  admitted,  and  the  right  to  supply 
those  wants  granted :  the  means  are  withheld  by  the 
city  authority.  Resolutions  for  building  a  Municipal 
Hospital  for  the  reception,  care  and  cure  of  those  attacked 
with  the  small-pox,  are  adopted,  and  the  means  for  car- 
rying into  effect  those  resolutions  are  supplied  by  the 
Councils  of  the  city.  That  is  well,  and  denotes  a  pater- 
nal care,  on  their  part,  of  the  interest  and  health  of 
their  constituents.  But  why — when  authority  is  given, 
why  not  provide  a  Hospital  for  those  struck  with  the 
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^stilence  of  drunkenness  and  the  accumulated  mise- 
ries that  come  in  its  train  ?     Is  thure  a  disease  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  human  suilering  that  is  more  epi- 
demic, if  not  contagious,  than  intoxication  ?  or  is  there 
one  that  multiplies  itself  more  by  social  contact  ?     And 
why  then  should  the  vagrant,  the  breaker  of  the  peace, 
the  drunkard,  multiply  his  or  her  disease  more  than 
the  suflerer  by  the  small-pox  or  cholera  ?     If  the  hos- 
pital for  the  small-{X)x  is  a  retreat  for  the  sufferer,  and 
his  family  and  neighborhood  need  to  be  relieved  from 
the  danger  of  his  condition,  the  House  of  Correction 
would  be  no  less  an  asylum  for  the  vicious,  in  which 
they  could  grow  better  by  care,  and  escape  the  evil  of 
communicating  their  mental  disease  to  their  neighbors. 
In  whatever  light  the  House  of  Correction  is  regarded, 
it  presents  the  highest  claims  on  society  for  its  esta- 
blishment.    Is  it  to  be  a  place  into  which  the  vicious 
we  to  be  driven  by  the  law,  that  they  may  be  punished 
for  their  offence,  and  society  saved  the  disgrace  and 
danger  of  their  presence  ?     Society  has  a  right  to  demand 
wch  a  forceful  withdrawal  of  the  elements  of  crime 
fiom  its  midst.     Is  it  to  be  a  phice  of  enforced  refuge 
fer  the  willing  or  unwilling  victim  of  vice,  where  habits 
of  disorder  may  be  broken  and  new  habits  of  industry 
•nd  propriety  established,  where   good   counsel   shall 
make  reasonable  and  acceptable  the  moderate  discipline 
of  the  place,  where  good  example  shall  illustrate  the 
lessons  of  good  morals^  and  the  exhibition  of  orderly 
propriety  of  the  place  be  made  to  contrast  with  the 
iquallor  and  misery  of  the  resorts  of  vice  from  which 
the  inmates  have  been  gathered,  and  thus  virtue  en- 
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forced  and  resolutions  of  good  formed,  and  their  e 
cise  for  some  time  at  least  insured  ?     Then  it  is  soleii 
urged  that  the  House  of  Correction  is  called  for  bj 
that    humanity  can    contrive   and  sound  policy 
suggest. 

In  this  matter  the  Society  has  done  its  part,  an< 
ready,  when  empowered,  to  continue  its  labor  in 
direction  of  amending  the  vicious.     But  whether 
Society  have  or  have  not  any  direct  relations  with 
House  of  Correction,  it  must  feel  that  the  interest 
this  great  community,  of  humanity  and  of  virtue,  su 
by  the  delay  in  providing  for  its  erection.     If  there 
truth  in  the  statements  submitted  with  regard  to 
number  and  character  of  those  who  are  habitu^ 
the  County  Prison,  we  need  no  argument  in  favor  of 
House  of  Correction. 


^  •» 


AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES. 

"To  do  good  and  to  communicate"  should  be 
object  of  every  philanthropist,  as  it  certainly  is  the  i 
of  this  Society ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  i 
announce  that  a  correspondence  between  the  Presid 
of  the  Society  and  several  distinguished  gentlemen 
different  parts  of  this  State,  warrant  a  hope  that  be! 
long.  Societies,  auxiliaries  to  this,  will  be  establishec 
various  counties  of  the  Commonwealth^  and  the  ' 
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Y  of  the  good  of  both  sexes  will  be  called  into 
DL  and  concentrated  upon  the  great  object  of 
the  miseries  of  public  prisons  in  their  neigh- 
ly  suggesting  improvements  in  the  police  and 
iministration  of  the  establishments,  and  by 
irectly  and  affectionately  with  the  miserable 
:  the  cells  or  the  crowded  rooms. 
Tespondence  with  those  to  whom  the  measure 
>pened,  shows  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  some 
hie  work ;  but  prudential  considerations  have 
a  postponement  of  the  undertaking,  in  some 
till  a  strong  and  steady  co-operation  can  be 
am  those  who  are  now  absent  in  the  service 
ntry,  or  till  the  state  of  the  country  will  allow 
iblic  spirit  and  of  philanthropic  principles  to 
their  attention  from  national  matters.  Cer- 
ofltponement  upon  such  grounds  is  to  be  pre- 
i  failure  of  efforts  from  a  want  of  thorough 
>n. 

arable  that  auxiliary  societies  should  be  esta- 
i  order  to  call  into  exercise,  and  direct  into 
uinels,  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  abounds 
te,  and  to  give  object  and  employment  to  that 
ig  devotion  which  marks  the  character  of 
id  is  found  in  a  class  of  men  that  rarely  are 
th  public  benefactors,  though  they  are  found, 
ortunities  present,  where  humanity  has  its 
Ifliye  duties  and  eains  its  highest  rewards. 
gpondence  between  the  parent  Society  and  its 
I  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  or  with  inde- 
380ciations  laboring  to  the  same  end  and  with 


ihU>::'W 
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similar  means,  would  diffuse  information  that  woul 
stimulate  exertion  and  promote  the  great  object  of  all 
viating  the  miseries  of  prisoners.  Especially  woul 
such  auxiliaries  often  assist  the  agents  and  committe 
of  the  parent  Society,  by  information  as  to  the  chars 
ter  of  prisoners,  and  aid  in  procuring  employment  £ 
the  repentant  vicious  and  criminal,  who  would  strengths 
their  good  resolution  by  seeking  occupation  where  tl 
chance  of  meeting  old  associates  would  be  greatly  c 
minished,  and  where  temptations  to  a  recurrence  to  form 
faults  would  not  abound.  It  is  now  believed  that  t 
hopes  of  forming  these  auxiliaries  will  soon  be  realize 
But  there  has  always  been  found  some  difficulty  in  tl 
first  steps  towards  an  organization.  The  willingness  ( 
many  needs  information  to  strengthen  resolve;  m 
especially  is  it  found  that  where  there  is  to  be  a  concni 
rent  action,  there  is  great  need  of  some  representativ 
of  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  parent  Society,  t 
concentrate  and  direct  the  efibrts  of  those  who,  witl 
the  best  motives  and  most  earnest  wishes  for  succeft 
pause  upon  the  initiatory  step,  from  distrust  as  to  thei 
ability  to  organize  and  direct  a  society,  or  an  apprehei 
sion  that  they  may  lack  the  hearty  co-operation  of  other 
no  less  philanthropic  or  energetic  than  themselves. 

We,  perhaps,  then  shall  need,  at  a  proper  time,  son 
representative  of  the  parent  Society  specially  deputi 
to  stir  up  the  public  mind  in  the  direction  of  humanil 
in  prisons,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  efiects  of  1 
labors  to  unite  the  exertions  of  the  good  in  the  form 
auxiliaries,  that  shall  have  their  committees  in  eve 
place  of  imprisonment,  doing  the  work  of  philanthro] 
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by  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons  and  improving 
the  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners.  These  auxiliaries 
will  aid  the  parent  Society  in  influencing  legislation 
iavorable  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  number  and  to  the  character  of  their  members, 
they  will  be  felt  and  their  power  acknowledged  by  the 
Bepresentatives  of  the  people,  not  in  any  attempt  at 
dictation,  but  in  the  mild,  steady  presentation  and 
advocacy  of  measures  of  amelioration  that  shall  triumph 
by  their  inherent  beauty  and  mercy,  influencing  public 
flentiment  and  purifying  legislative  enactments. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report,  under  the  head 
of "  Correspondence,"  wuU  be  found  large  supplemental 
abstracts  of  British  Parliamentary  Keports ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  British 
tod  Irish  system  might,  in  this  part  of  our  Report,  be 
made  useful  in  aid  of  the  plan  for  auxiliaries.  England 
has  learned  much  from  us  in  the  work  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline :  we  might  leam  something  of  her,  (more,  indeed, 
than  we  shall  acquire,)  were  our  institutions  more  assi- 
milated, and  especially  were  we  as  geographically  cir- 
cumscribed as  she  is. 

The  "  Prison  Reports,"  physical  and  moral,  in  Great 
Britain,  are  all  to  the  Government  of  the  nation ;  and 
every  part  of  every  city  jail  seems  to  work  with  as  dis- 
tinct a  reference  to  the  whole  system  of  prison  regula- 
tion as  the  lower  clerkships  of  a  State  Department  do 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole.     This,  it  nmst  be 
admitted,  is  easy  in  that  country,  where  there  is  but 
one  legislature  to  direct,  and  one  government  to  adini- 
BUter  and  execute.     It  would  be  impossible  in  this 
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country,  for  the  National  Congress  to  issue  ordinances  f 

the  administration  of  State,  county,  and  city  prisoi 

To  say  nothing  of  State  rights  and  State  sovereign! 

there  would  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  prcscribii 

and  carrying  out  rules  for  prison  discipline  and  dietari 

for  all  the  jails  from  Oregon  to  Maine.     So  that,  wh( 

we  read  of  the  happy  and  harmonious  working  of  tl 

prison  laws  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  we  must  ci 

to  mind  the  proximity  of  each  establishment  to  tl 

other,  and  of  the  whole  to  the  Government,  to  whc 

chief  oflicers  they  are  bound  to  make  report,  and  wi 

whose  agents  they  are  bound  to  co-operate.    In  Engla: 

and  Ireland  the  difference  of  longitude  is  so  small,  the 

by  the  Sovereign's  command,  it  is  made  mid-day  at  tl 

same  moment  in  both  kingdoms.     In  the  United  State 

something  more  than  human  power  would  be  require 

to  work  out  that  wonder,  and  something  more  tbanooi 

stitutional  prerogative  would  be  necessary  to  enforce  i 

We  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and  work  with  tl 

means  and  in  the  space  which  are  allowed.     If  we  ca 

not  expect  national  interference  in  behalf  of  priw 

discipline,  we  certainly  may  appeal  to  the  State  i 

which  we  live  to  exercise  and  dignify  its  sovereign 

by  legislation  that  will  adapt  prisons  and  their  discipUi 

to  the  use  of  society,  and  while  the  House  is  one 

penal  discipline,  it  shall  be  a  place  of  moral  impro^ 

ment.     We  scarcely  expect  the  Legislature  of  the  Sti 

to  initiate  the  good  work.     It  is  the  duty  of  those  v 

feel  most  anxious  for  its  establishment,  to  prepare  1 

means  and  present  the  arguments;  and  it  is  belies 

that  no  means  of  inducing  a  systematic  arrangemeu 
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prison  discipline  throughout  the  State  exists  outside  this 
Society.  Persons  abound  who  see  and  deplore  the  evils 
of  the  present  want  ot  system,  but  they  lack  the  full 
information,  and  especially  do  they  lack  concurrent 
wtion;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of 
auxiliary  societies  throughout  the  State  would  produce 
the  ends  proposed,  viz.,  properly  constructed  prisons, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  proper  discipline ; 
and  the  whole  co-operative  and  correspondent,  each  with 
the  other,  till  the  system  work,  with  regard  to  the  go- 
vernment, as  perfectly  in  Pennsylvania  as  it  does  in  Great 
Britain,  and  much  more  effective  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity and  virtue.  We  have  little  to  change,  excepting 
the  structures  of  our  prisons,  and  the  consequent  classi- 
fication and  treatment  of  prisoners;  little  to  unlearn 
in  their  management;  we  are  not  wedded  to  any  past 
theory.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  much  of  what 
this  Society  condemns  is  wrong ;  the  only  doubt,  or  sup- 
posed difficulty,  is  how  it  can  be  remedied.  That 
Ambt  and  that  difficulty  will  be  removed  when  aux- 
iliaiy  Societies  shall  be  established  to  correct  and  em- 
hody  public  sentiment,  and  when  the  parent  Society, 
through  its  branches,  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  its  moral 
action  into  co-operation  with  the  physical  efforts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  prisons. 


<•■•» 
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COMPENSATION  TO  PRISONERS   FOR 

OVER-WORK. 

Among  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Society  th 
year,  was  one  that  related  to  the  earnings  of  eonvic 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  which  arose  out  of  a  con 
plaint  made  by  a  United  States  prisoner,  who  had  receive 
as  he  thought,  less  for  over-work  than  was  in  realii 
due  to  him.  The  character  of  the  prisoner,  or  the  tit 
of  the  court  by  which  he  was  sentenced,  had  nothing 
do  with  the  character  of  the  claim,  or  the  interest  whi< 
the  Society  felt  and  would  manifest  in  his  behalf  I 
was  a  prisoner,  and  as  such,  whether  in  the  County  Ji 
or  the  State  Penitentiary ;  whether  sentenced  by  a  Poll 
Magistrate,  or  by  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  the  Uniti 
States,  there  could  be  nothing  in  his  case  to  alienal 
him  from  our  sympathies,  or  deprive  him  of  the  benefi 
of  our  interference  in  his  behalf. 

A  committee  was  instructed  to  present  the  case  of  thi 
complainant  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Penitentiary 
and  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  principle  Un 
over-work  of  prisoners  was  estimated,  and  to  mak 
especial  reference  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  prisonei 
which  had  suggested  the  investigation.  It  need  scarcel 
be  said  that  these  inquiries  were  to  be  made  with  tht 
friendly  feeling  and  high  respect  which  have  marke 
the  intercourse  of  the  Society  with  the  authorities  oft! 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  that  the  questions  were  a 
swered  with  the  freedom  and  feeling  of  those  who  ha^ 
an  established,  well  devised  plan  of  action,  and  are  oa 
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8ciou8  of  an  adherence  to  that  plan  in  all  its  execution ; 
and  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society 
waa  reciprocated  by  those  to  whom  the  appeal  was  made. 
As  settling  a  question  alx)ut  which  some  doubt  existed, 
and  especially  as  giving  information  that  must  be  valu- 
able to  many,  and  interesting  to  all,  the  report  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary  is 
subjoined. 

To  THE  Acting  Committee,  &c. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Stutc  Pcni- 
teDtiary,  I  have  been  requested  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  manner 
of  determining  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  ])risoner8,  and  the 
illowanceto  be  made  to  them  for  *^  overwork/'  The  in((uiry  has  been 
■ide  accordingly,  and  the  following  may  bo  given  as  the  result : — 

Iq  the  first  place,  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
only  directs  that  convicts  shall  be  sentenced  to  '*  hard  labor,"  leaving 
the  manner  of  executing  the  sentence  to  the  Inspectors  and  Wardens, 
o those  having  the  immediate  control  of  the  Jails  and  Penitentiaries. 
There  is  no  provision  for  any  compensation  to  the  prisoners  for  this 
U>or;  the  primary,  and  probably  the  sole  purposes  for  which  it  was 
Ottdeapart  of  the  sentences,  being  to  enforce  it  as  a  salutary  part  of 
the  prison  discipline,  and  also  as  a  means  of  compelling  the  prisoners 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  expense  of  their  maintenance ; 
ooDKqaently,  any  allowance  made  to  them  for  over-work  is  altogether 
^gratuity,  which  they  have  no  right  to  claim. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  the  Inspectors  and  Warden 
of  the  Penitentiary,  they  judged  that  the  introduction  of  rewards  to  the 
prisooers  for  industry  would  have  a  salutary  tendency  in  several  directions, 
■ndlhey  therefore  allotted  to  eachof  them,  a  certain  quantity  of  such  kind 
tf  work  as  should  be  given  him,  to  be  performed  in  a  day,  or  a  month, 
to  pay  for  his  keep.  This  is  sometimes  called  '<the  task,'*  and  is  so 
"Kiderate,  that  with  ordinary  skill  and  application,  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease.  Such  a  money  valuation  is  affiled  to  this  work,  as 
vill  admit  of  the  Institution  obtaining  from  their  outside  customers  a 
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small  advance,  to  provide  tools,  working  materials,  &c.  Tlie  prisoi 
is  expected,  at  the  price  affixed,  to  earn  for  the  Institution  from  twei 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  No  penalty,  however,  is  visited  on  h 
for  a  failure,  unless  it  is  the  result  of  culpable  sloathfulness  or  insub 
dination.  Every  thing  done  beyond  this  allotted  task,  is  credited 
the  prisoner  as  '^  over-work,"  at  the  same  rate  affixed  to  the  '^  tad 
half  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  County,  and  the  other  half  for  his  own  u 
to  be  paid  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  or  portions  of  it,  duri 
his  imprisonment,  are  applied,  at  his  request,  to  the  purchase  of  boo' 
or,  perhaps,  a  carpet  for  the  floor  of  his  cell,  or  some  other  little  co 
forts  beyond  the  prison  allowance  which  the  authorities  may  pern 
him  to  be  supplied  with,  or  remitted  to  his  family. 

Under  this  system,  many  of  the  convicts,  on  the  well  known  a 
generally  acknowledged  principle,  that  ''  the  hope  of  reward  sweetc 
labor,"  are  stimulated  to  so  apply  themselves,  that  they  not  only  fa 
do  what  is  claimed  of  them  by  the  Penitentiary,  (and  which,  withe 
this  encouragement,  would  oflen  fail  to  be  performed,)  but  they  soe 
times  accumulate  the  very  handsome  sum  of  several  hundred  doll 
against  their  discharge.  One  of  them  recently  earned  $14  81  /or 
own  use  in  one  month — equal  to  $171  72  per  annum — and  remarl 
that  with  a  full  supply  of  materials,  he  would  have  been  able  to  hj 
doubled  his  earnings.  The  system,  indeed,  works  admirably,  and 
influences  are  salutary  in  several  respects.  The  interests  of  the  i 
stitution  are  advanced  by  it,  and  the  present  comfort  of  those  in  co 
finement  is  promoted,  and  the  susceptibility  of  their  minds  to  the  faro 
able  action  of  reformatory  influences  is  increased  by  having  their  tin 
occupied  by  what  they  feel  to  be  profitable  employment.  Alto,  withoo 
having  the  character  of  compulsory  labor,  it  trains  them  to  habits  < 
industry,  and  practically  convinces  them  of  the  important  truth,  Uu 
labor  is  a  thing  of  real  value.  These  habits,  and  this  conviction,  wi 
be  of  great  value  to  them  when  they  again  enter  into  the  world|  ti 
the  money  they  take  with  them  will  be  an  important  aid  in  startii 
them  afresh  in  the  business  of  life. 

In  allotting  the  tasks,  if  any  of  the  prisoners  appear  to  be  dishea 
ened  under  an  apprehension  that  they  are  greater  than  they  can  i 
complish,  and  therefore  think  it  useless  to  attempt  it,  the  Ward 
reduces  them,  and  thus  leads  them  on  gradually,  and  the  result  fa 
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lat  a  greater  amount  of  work  is  actually  obtained  from  them 
IB  Bystem,  than  would  be  by  the  more  exacting  plan. 
kW  and  rules  in  these  respects,  as  applied  to  United  States 
I,  having  also  been  under  discussion  in  our  Society,  special 
ion  has  been  desired  on  that  branch  of  the  subject.     It  being 
od  that  the  General  Government  pays  for  their  board,  doubts 
m  expressed  whether  they  are  bound  to  labor  at  all ;  and  if  they 
IB  been  suggested  that  they  should  receive  a  credit  for  the 
lae  of  their  work.     The  first  branch  of  the  question  is  answered 
tied  by  the  fact,  that    they  are    sentenced  to  uiulor^^o   im- 
ent  for  a  certain  term,  in  conformity  with  our  State  Laws — 
'^  at  hard  labor."     Next,  as  to  compensation,  their  board  being 
[t  is  true  the  United  States  pays  for  each  of  its  prisoners  $2  50 
k,  which  is  for  board,  clothing,  fuel,  medical  attendance,  and, 
lU  his  ordinary  wants,  and  is  hardly  half  of  the  cost  to  the  Com- 
1th,  of  each  of  those  in  confinement.     The  Penitentiary  was 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000,  for 
use.     The  interest  of  this  sum,  and  an  annual  appropriation 
0  meet  current  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of  officers,  &c.,  amount 
r  to  about  $50,000  per  annum,  which,  as  the  average  number 
Dement  does  not  exceed  400,  makes  a  yearly  cost  to  each  of, 
5|  in  addition  to  their  board  and  incidentals.     It  is  fairly  said, 
bhough  we  may  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  loss  on  our  own 
Sy  it  Ib  but   reasonable  that  we  should  be  protected  from  it, 
coommodating  the  General  Government.     The  result  is,  that 
States  prisoners,  as  regards  labor  and  compensation,  are  treated 
lotlt  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own. 

nme  principle,  as  to  compensation  for  labor,  though  difiering 
lat  in  its  practical  details,  has  been  introduced  into  our  County 
,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Whether  it  has  been  adopted 
Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh,  or  not,  we  are  not 
informed ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  any 
'  Penitentiary  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State.  It  is  one  of  the 
iges  of  the  Pennsylvania  Separate  System  of  imprisonment  that 
^  admits  of  such  an  arrangement,  than  where  the  prisoners  arc 
sgited  together  in  the  workshops. 

E.  fl.  BONSALL. 
^^iiadd^hia,  IM  Mo.  19,  1863. 
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While  on  this  subject,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  pi 
sent  a  statement  of  the  plan  for  labor  and  extra  wo 
which  is  in  operation  at  the  County  Prison  at  Mo) 
mensing ; .  premising,  however,  that  the  penal  servitu^ 
in  the  County  Prison  is  generally  so  much  less  than  th 
in  the  Penitentiary,  that  it  is  found  necessary  in  mar 
particulars  to  accommodate  the  assignment  of  work 
the  ti7ne  of  the  prisoner  sentenced,  as  few  who  come  in 
the  prisons  have  regular  occupations,  and  a  six  montt 
sentence  does  not  allow  time  enough  to  acquire  ai 
trade  suflSciently  to  earn  money  thereby. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  civil  w 
which  has  disturbed  our  country  for  more  than  t% 
years,  has  cut  off  one  of  the  most  important  branch 
of  prison  labor,  viz.,  that  of  cotton  weaving,  by  whL 
hundreds  of  prisoners  could  pay  all  the  expense  resu 
ing  from  their  incarceration,  and  often  take  with  the 
at  the  termination  of  their  sentence,  more  money  tbi 
they  would  have  saved  from  their  earnings,  had  tli 
been  at  large,  indulging  in  the  evil  habits  of  occasion 
excessive  drinking,  and  suffering  the  consequent  miseJ 
of  that  delirium  which  only  the  inebriate  can  know. 

Cotton  weaving,  and  the  preparation  of  the  jar 
for  the  loom,  which  was  once  so  important  a  branch  t 
employment,  has,  as  we  have  already  stated,  almoe 
ceased  to  be  carried  on  in  this  prison.  The  sound  c 
the  shuttle  is  now  scarcely  heard  where,  a  few  year 
ago,  the  continued  rattle,  in  almost  every  cell,  gav 
notice  of  profitable  industry.  It  was  the  custom  of  thi 
prison,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  to  assign  b 
prisoners  a  certain  fixed  task,  and  to  allow  them  a  £u 
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npensation  for  over-work,  so  that  a  good  and  indus- 
OQs  weaver  generally  earned  for  himself  about  twelve 
flare  a  month.  Of  course,  he  made  more  for  the  prison. 
fce  return  of  peace,  and  the  introduction  of  raw 
otton,  will,  undoubtedly,  revive  the  manufacturing  in 
ihe  prison,  and  enable  many,  who  now  have  but  small 
mployment,  to  make  their  time  and  their  punishment 
pofitable. 

The  Cordwaining  Department  has  been  more  active ; 
nd  m  that  a  different  system  of  labor  and  compensation 
pevails. 

Here  the  prisoner  is  charged  two  dollars  and  fifty 
wts  (J2.50)  a  week  for  his  board,  to  be  deducted  from 
tfce  compensation  for  work  actually  performed. 

The  prices  allowed  for  good  work  are  as  follows  : 

Pot  sewed  boots,  .  .  46  cents  per  pair. 

"  pegged  boots,  .  .  30     "       "      " 

"  Brogans  sewed,  .  .  35     "       "      " 

«       "         pegged,  .  .  28     "       "      " 

To  those  who  purchase  these  articles,  the  price  seems 
W;  yet  the  average  clear  profit  to  each  prisoner  is 
•boat  ten  dollars  a  month, — a  sum  which,  under  ordi- 
•tty  circumstances,  he  would  scarcely  exceed,  if  at  full 
Kberty,  with  som6  of  those  habits  that  attend  the  man 
^  is  the  candidate  for,  or  the  graduate  of,  a  prison. 

Some  prisoners  considerably  exceed  ten  dollars  a  month : 

fifty  are  usually  not  only  faster  but  better  workmen. 
But,  as  many  of  the  prisoners  are  without  any  trade, 

(and  perhaps  they  owe  their  imprisonment  in  part  to  a 
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neglect  of  some  one  to  give  to  them  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing an  honest  living,)  it  follows  that  some  time  is  neces- 
sarily consumed   in   acquiring   such   a   skill    in  shoe- 
making  as  may  be  turned  to  their  profit  in  prison,  espe- 
cially when  the  sentence  is  not  for  a  long  time.     Butn. 
many,  it  is  believed,  have  made  such  advance  in  th 
art,  under  personal  instructions,  as  to  place  them  in 
position  to  do  some  part  of  the  work  of  their  trad 


and  thus  by  practice  to  perfect  themselves  in  a  respec 
able  occupation.    Too  much  importance  can  scarcely 
attached  to  this  result,  even  of  a  short  imprisonment. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  some  kinds 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  prisoners  who  had  short 
of  incarceration,  or  who  seemed  destitute  of  abilities  ^ 
acquire  a  trade ;  but  these  efforts  have  not  been  so  strmc 
cessful,  and,  in  the  present  absence  of  cotton-weavi 
some  of  the  convicts  remain  wholly  or  nearly  un^ 
ployed. 

In  the  Female  Department  there  is  no  regular  e 
ployment  by  which  labor  is  compensated  in  mon 
The  tedium  of  the  cell  is  relieved  by  ordinary  fern 
work,  such  as  making  and  mending  the  clothes  of  otli 
convicts,  and  providing  clothes  for  those  who  seem 
require  some  addition  to  their  clothing,  when  they  lea 
at  certain  seasons.  There  is  a  considerable  deman 
upon  the  peculiar  talents  of  these  prisoners,  and  i  -^ 
would  seem  that  if  only  half  the  industry  (with  econ-^-^ 
omy  and  temperance)  were  practised  out  of  the  prison^^ 
which  they  manifest  willingly  in  the  cell,  they  would-^ 
have  no  temptation  to  steal,  or  to  covet  their  neighbor's 
goods,  "  nor  anything  that  is  their  neighbor's."     These 
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fcwles  are,  however,  not  dismissed  from  the  prison 
ya&ont  some  consideration  for  tlieir  industry.  Th  iy 
•nally  come  in  with  very  few  clothes.  They  are  dis- 
liMed  with  at  least  comfortable  garments;  and  if 
tUr  home  is  at  a  distance,  means  are  supplied  to  reach 
't  In  this  matter,  also,  this  Society  assigns  special 
bty  to  its  Agent ;  and  in  many  cases  the  poor  creature 
v1k>  having  tasted  the  pleasures  of  sound  resolutions  for 
9ie  future,  begins  to  feel  the  terrors  of  inability,  on  her 
IqNurture  from  the  prison,  to  escape  the  associations 
iuit  led  her  there,  is  suddenly  surprised  with  the  gra- 
fifying  information  that  she  will  be  aided  by  the  Society 
b  leave  the  city,  when  she  leaves  the  prison,  and  may 
•hide  in  the  cell,  or  in  some  institution  or  family,  till 
ihe can  be  safely  " sent  home'  at  the  Society's  expense. 


••» 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNITED     STATES. 

We  have  received  reports  of  various  philanthropic 
odeties  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
ley  have  mostly  in  view  objects  similar  to  those  of 
lis  Society :  that  is,  the  alleviation  of  public  evils,  by 
iect  action  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  those 
'  whom  those  evils  come. 
Among  these  are  the  schools  in  Massachusetts  for 
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alleviating  the  condition  of  girls  and  of  boys, — separate 
institutions,  but  working  admirably  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  designs  of  the  founders. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  '^  State 
Reform  Schools  of  Connecticut"  is  exceedingly  inte- 
resting. These  last  seem,  in  design,  to  correspond  veiy 
much  with  the  "House  of  Refuge"  in  this  city;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  all  of  them  appear  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

There  is  one  "  Report"  that  specially  arrested  our 
attention, — that  of  the  "  Massachusetts  State  Agency 
for  Aiding  Discharged  Convicts."     Here  seems  to  be  a 
true  charity,  not  dependent,  alone,  on  individual  effort! 
and  contributions.     It  appears,  by  the  Report,  that  the 
amount  expended  by  the  "  Agency,"  on  account  of  "the 
government  of  the  State,"  was  $1,056  32.     That,  of 
course,  as  the  Agent  says,  "will  meet  the  discharged 
convicts'  wants  for  a  brief  period."     If  we  had  not 
extended  our   Report   this   year   much   beyond  usual 
limits,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  copy  most  of  the 
Report  of  this  Charity  into  our  own  Annual  Statement 
The  following,  however,  is  too  well  put  to  be  omitted: 

<<  Society  has  a  vital  iutorest  in  a  mission  that  indnces  the  nigbt- 
burglar  to  abandon  his  trade  and  allow  men  to  sleep  in  safety,  and  that 
converts  the  felon*s  tools  into  proper  implements,  and  brings  bis  mini 
and  heart  into  a  willing  frame  for  house-huilding  instead  o^  thop-lifixn^ 
and  hoMS^e-hreaking.     We  approach  an  employer,  and  for  hu  safety  cii»\ 
fide  to  him  our  knowledge  of  the  past  life  and  present  state  of  dt> 
applicant,  now  penitent  and  resolved  on  reform.     By  awaking  s^p** 
thy,  we  open  a  door  to  honest  industry,  which  he  enters,  and  is  sox- 
rounded  by  shop  mates,  ignorant  of  his  crime,  ready  to  fellowship  U"" 
without  prejudice;  so  that,  feeling  safe  from  those  taunts  that  would 
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<^erwise  assail  him,  and  which,  surely,  have  no  healinjr  or  strength- 
CDinij  power,  he  becomes  inspired  with  hope,  and  courage  to  make 
wlf-reiiaot  effort,  trusting  that,  with  the  added  blessing  of  Heaven,  he 
^ill  henceforward  bo  an  honest  man." 

Many  of  the  Reports  which  we  have  received  are 

from  State  Prisons,  Penitentiaries,  &c.     They,  of  course, 

wie  interesting  for  the  statistics  they  contain,  and  will 

I>e  acceptable  to  those  who  are  directly  interested  in, 

and  resjwnsible  for,  the  condition  of  penal  institutions. 

But  we  feel  naturally  more  interest  in  the  progress  of 

improvement  in  the  care  of  the  prisoner,  than  in  the 

co»t  of  his  maintenance.     It  is  gratifying  to  fnid  that, 

in  all  these  prisons,  the  voice  of  instruction  is  heard, 

and  that,  in  addition  to  stated  religious  exercises,  there 

ia  personal  visitation,  and  this  seems  to  be  followed  up 

by  the  established  preacher  or  "  moral  instructor." 

The  State  "  Schools"  in  Massachusetts  for  rearing, 
instructing,  and  reforming  girls  and  boys,  not  only  in 
Beparate  buildings,  but  in  separate  parts  of  the  State, 
appear  to  be  doing  immense  good.     The  reports  upon 
the  conduct  of  many  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Schools,  show  success;  and  some  remarks  intimate  also, 
that  the  failure  to  reform  all,  has  excited  unwelcome 
criticism.     We  do  not  copy  the  reply :   it  is  exactly 
what  every  "  visitor"  of  this  Society  feels, — it  is  what 
the  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  this  city  would 
Bftj.    The  largest  anticipations  of  the  self-sacrificing 
philanthropist  are  not  to  be  realized.     The  true  philo- 
sopher will  appreciate  the  benefit  to  the  individual  and 
to  society,  resulting  from  a  single  reformation. 
We  have  received  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of 
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the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  c 
New  York.  It  is  a  clear,  explicit  statement  of  th 
doings  of  the  Agent  and  Committees  of  the  Associatioi 
and  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  those  who  hav 
a  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  and  a  desire  to  assis 
into  goodness  those  that  have  done  wrong.  The  detiuJj 
of  proceedings  by  the  Agent  are  quite  similar  to  tho« 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Mullin,  the  Agent  of  our  Society,  and 
show  a  low  condition  of  primary  justice  in  New  York, 
and  a  wretched  state  of  the  lower  stratum  of  society  in 
that  city.  Tyranny  in  the  small  landlords,  utter  debase- 
ment of  the  moral  faculties  in  the  multiplied  liquor 
dealers,  and  a  determination  on  all  hands  to  do  the 
worst  by  others  and  the  best  (according  to  their  own 
estimate  of  good)  to  themselves,  distinguish  the  condi- 
tion and  conduct  of  those  who  in  New  York  live  by 
fleecing  the  shorn  and  miserable,  and  making  vice  of 
every  kind  subservient  to  their  plans  of  personal  profit 

The  Report  to  which  we  now  refer,  contains  much 
that  is  Ufc>ually  presented  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Prison.  The  statements,  however, 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  condition  in  New  York 
of  those  affairs  which  occupy  the  attention  of  our  own 
Society. 

We  notice  one  circumstance  in  the  Report  of  thi 
New  York  Society  worthy  of  attention,  viz.,  that  tb 
agents  of  that  Society  have  used  their  influence  witl 
the  courts  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  sentence  ii 
tended  to  be  pronounced  upon  a  convict.  This  wi 
justified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  tl 
offender,  and  of  the  character  of  his  mind.     We  a 
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not  aware  that  any  interference  exactly  of  that  char 
ractcr  is  to  be  recorded  of  those  who  represent  our 
Society ;  but  we  have  occasion  to  believe  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  an  opinion  was  given  againsf  a  re-consi- 
deration of  a  sentence  with  a  view  of  lessening  its  seve- 
rity; and  that  opinion  was  accepted.  There  was  more 
mercy  in  such  a  course  than  in  shortening  the  term  of 
imprisonment.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  beneficial 
results  are  obvious. 


GREAT     BRITAIN     AND    IRELAND. 

After  this  Annual  Report  was  prepcared  and  accepted 
by  the  "  Acting  Committee"  of  the  Society,  there  were 
received  from  London  several  volumes  of  Parliamentary 
Keports  on  the  condition  of  the  various  prisons  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  1862,  and  also  a  large  folio  volume 
containing  "  a  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  liords  on  the  Present  State  of  Discipline  in 
Gaols  and  Houses  of  Correction ;"  together  with  the  pro- 
ceedings  of    the    Committees,    Minutes   of    Evidence, 
•nd  an  Appendix  for  18G3.     The  "  Reports"  to  which 
illusion  is  first  made,  are  from  the  Inspector  General 
rf Prisons,  and  they  refer  to  the  condition  and  operation 
of  all  the  prisons  in  each  kingdom,  and  are  followed  by 
special  Reports  from  each  prison,  separately  made  by 
the  proper  officers  to  the  Inspector  General.     The  mi- 
luteness  of  these  Reports  is  truly  wonderful.     Every 
.athorized  movement  in  each  prison  is  set  forth,  the 
iscipline  and  dietetics  explained  in  all  tlicMr  particulars, 
le  accommodations  of  the  inmates,  the  number  of  beds 
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and  blankets,  and  all  the  minutise  of  their  managemem 
The  exact  cost  of  each  branch  of  supplies  is  given,  am 
and  the  character  and  changes  of  food  for  each  class. 

We  note  too  that  in  Ireland  every  prison  is  suppliec 
with  moral  and  religious  teachers,  of  various  denominfr 
tions.     Generally  there  are  one  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    These  seem  to  devote  their 
services  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  those 
who  may,  by  denominational  distinction,  belong  to  their 
ministry,  and  each  makes  an  annual  report  of  the  moral 
condition  of  his  charge,  and  such  remarks  upon  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  prison  as  may  be  the  result 
of  his  observation.     He  also  gives  the  number  of  his 
visits  during  the  year.     They  are  all  salaried  oflScen; 
each  receives  from  $150  to  $200  per  annum. 

The  details  of  the  exact  condition  and  number  of 
every  article  supplied  to  the  prison,  show  the  care  thit 
is  bestowed  upon  the  stores  of  the  prison;  and  the 
tables  of  the  number,  condition  and  offences  of  the 
prisoners  are  instructive  to  those  who  would  be  familitf 
with  prison  management,  with  its  cost,  and  other  x^ 
quirements. 

In  every  part  of  these  Reports  is  found  the  reite^ 
rated  opinion  of  the  visiting  officer,  (whose  experience 
of  many  years  entitles  his  views  to  the  greatest  respecti) 
that  no  good  moral  results  are  to  be  expected  from  sodil 
confinement ;  nothing  but  the  separate  system  can  bl 
relied  on  to  give  moral  eflBcacy  to  imprisonment  foi 
crime. 

It  is  noticed  too,  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
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IS  in  this  city,  and,  we  suppose,  in  most  of  the  large 

dties  of  the  Union,  there  is  a  chiss  of  men  and  women, 

and  especially  of  the  latter,  that  seem  to  divide  their 

time  between  the  prison  cells,  and  places  of  debauchery 

and  preparation  for  imprisonment.     In  the  Report  for 

the  prison  in  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  (the 

district  containing  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,)  there 

tpe  females  who  are  constant  "  recurrents ;"  and  it  is 

said  that,  out  of  those  committed  during  the  year  18G2, 

one  had  been  previously  in  custody  ninety-two  times, 

and  the  rest  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-nine  times. 

Separate  Rej)orts  are  made  upon  the  condition  of  con- 
vict prisons,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  Report  for  common  prisons  of  Great  Britain, 

there  is  rather  lej?s  perspicacity,  and  there  seems  less 

attention  paid  to  the  details  of  the  institutions.     The 

moral  and  religious  instruction  is  ordinarily  committed 

to  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church ;  but  in  most 

of  the  Reports  it  is  stated  that  Dissenting  and  Catholic 

prisoners  may  have  the  services  of  clergymen  of  their 

own  denomination,  if  they  desire  it.     In  Cardiganshire, 

(Wales,)  it  is  stated,  "  every  facility  is  given   to  pro- 

teataut  dissenters  for  seeing  ministers  of  their  several 

persuasions,  but  Roman  Catholics  are  unknown  in  the 

prison.*'     Whether  Catholics  are  not  admitted,  or  none 

are  sentenced  to  its  cells,  or  whether  the  existence  of 

BDch  a  denomination  is  ignored,  or  whether  none  are 

(bund  in  that  district,  it  is  not  stated. 

The  county  and  borough  jails  throughout  England 
eem  not  to  be  in  the  bpst  condition  to  j)rodnce  moral 
mprovemcnt. 
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We  may  remark  here,  that  the  Episcopal  ' 
being  the  estaWished  denomination  in  Enghn 
Wales,  Tve  find  all  the  prisons  supplied  witli  a 
man  of  that  church.  So  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  If 
and  it  may  be  added,  as  an  additional  ground  f 
mendatibn,  that  Dissenting  and  Eoman  Catholic 
men  are  admitted,  when  their  service  is  requ 
prisoners  of  their  denomination.  We  are  not 
to  criticise  closely,  but  it  would  seem  that,  as 
clergymen  are  paid  by  the  public  money,  and  i 
office  is  to  awaken  as  well  as  to  satisfy  an  app 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  it  is  scarcely  wil 
limits  of  Christian  charity  to  make  no  provisior 
dissenters  and  other  prisoners  to  a  sense  of  duty 
this  is  the  more  evident,  from  the  fact  that, 
land,  where  only  a  very  small  minority  are 
Established  Church,  prisoners  of  that  denomina 
supplied  with  a  special  religious  teacher,  as 
those  of  the  other  two  great  divisions.  There  : 
ever,  in  some  of  the  English  prisons,  a  "  lectup 
instructs  his  hearers  not  only  in  moral,  but  in  j 
sciences." 

It  is  much  however  to  know  that  the  great  t: 
religion  are  taught  in  the  public  prisons  of  E 
and  it  is  more  to  know  that  there  are  many 
learners,  who,  without  this  means  of  impro^ 
would  remain  in  ignordnce,  if  not  of  religious 
at  least  of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  n 
and  practising  them. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict 
of  Ireland,  is  interesting  to  those  who  feel  desi 
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this  country,  to  do  all  the  good  possible  to  convicts. 
The  very  great  proportion  of  inli:ibitants  of  Ireland 
who  are  not  of  the  ^'  Established  Church/'  makes  it 
necessary  to  give  oflicially,  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tioa  by  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  and 
hence  we  find  that  the  development  of  the  true  state  of 
the  prisons,  includes  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
and  of  that  denomination  of  Dissenters  which  has  pro- 
bably the  largest  number  in  the  prison,  or  which  can 
most  easily  supply  from  the  neighborhood,  a  clergymjin 
to  lead  religious  service.  And  we  learn  from  the  Re- 
ports of  the  diflerent  clergy,  that  religious  service, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions represented  by  the  clergymen,  are  held  twice  on 
every  Sunday  and  recogniyA'd  religious  holiday,  and 
that  the  usual  instruction  in  doctrine  and  morals  is  also 
giveu  to  classes;  all,  of  course,  without  interlerence 
witli  each  other. 

In  many  respects  these  Parliamentary  Reports  may 

he  regarded  as  of  more  consequence  to  IJoards  of  Prison 

Inspectors,  than   to  the   ''  Society  for  Alleviating  the 

Aliseries  of  Public  Prisons  "  as  thev  set  forth  the  eco- 

nomy  of  the  institutions,  the  discipline,  the  means  of 

comfort,  and  the  character  of  employment,  as  well  as 

the  results  of  all  these,  and  the  exact  cost ;  and  thus 

they  may  become  useful  as  indicative  of  what  Boards 

of  Inspectors  should  carefully  shun  or  promptly  adopt, 

with  such  modifications  and  adaptations  as  dilllrence  of 

circumstances  renders  iiecessary. 

But,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  much  of  the  labor 
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assumed  by  the  Philadelphia  "  Society  for  Alleviatin 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  is  undertaken  by  tl 
Government ;  and  the  closeness  of  the  investigation  < 
their  affairs,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Reports,  are  cons< 
quent  upon  the  interest  which  philanthropic  individua 
have  awakened  throughout  the  country,  and  the  actio 
which  has  been  secured  by  both  Houses  of  Parliamen 
The  great  volume  of  Reports  of  the  action  of  "  a  con 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords"  is  of  deep  interest,  ev^ 
in  this  country,  as  showing  not  merely  the  condition 
certain  great  prisons,  but  as  illustrating,  especially,  tl 
effect  of  different  systems  of  treatment  and  labc 
The  elevated  rank  of  the  persons  who  composed  "tl 
commission  of  inquiry,  shows  the  importance  which  tl 
House  of  Lords  attached  to  the  subject ;  and  the  cot 
stancy  of  attendance,  and  the  searching  character  a 
questions  put  to  those  under  examination,  show  the 
fidelity  of  the  distinguished  noblemen  to  the  intereeto 
submitted  to  their  care.* 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  twelve  folio  pages  of  these 
Reports,  there  is  not  one  that  is  without  interest  t< 
every  active  member  of  this  Society.  There  are  5,33  * 
questions  propounded  by  the  various  members  of  th  ^ 
commission,  and  answers  rendered  by  those  who  bar* 
been  in  the  administration  of  the  prisons,  or  who  hat 
been  exercising  the  duties  of  visitors,  inspectors,  phy 

*  The  sdeot  committee  consisted  of  the  Dake  of  Marlborongb 
Marquis  of  Salisbury^  Lord  Steward,  Earl  of  Caroavon,  (who  wtf 
elected  Lord  President,)  Earl  of  Malmsburjf  Earl  of  Romnej,  E^ 
Cathcart,  Earl  of  Ducie,  Earl  of  Dudley,  ViscouDt  Eversley,  ho-' 
Wodehouse,  Lord  Lyvedon,  Duke  of  llichmond,  Lord  Wensleydale* 
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ricians,  &c.,  of  the  several  prisons ;  and  those  answers 
present  a  mast  minute  exhibit  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
prisons,  and  all  that  relates  to  their  adminisration. 

In  some  of  the  prisons,  we  find  that  there  is  a  phy- 
sdan  employed  at  Heventy-fice  dollars  a  year,  and  that 
he  visits  twice  a  week. 

So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  Dietary  of  the  dif- 
ferent prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd,  we   find 
•onae  meals  enriched  with  meat,  in  England,  but  none, 
•«  far  as  we  discover,  in  Ireland.     Prisoners  are  weighed, 
*iid  their  provisions  augmented  or  improved,  or  dimi- 
iiished  in  quantity  and  quality,  according  aa  their  weight 
^creases  or  decreases.    And  the  kind  of  labor  is  changed 
to  suit  their  health  and  weight.     They  must  require 
Oiuch  personal  supervision.     Ale,  wine  and  brandy  are 
Used  in  the  prisons,  when  the  prisoner  is  under  medical 
treatment ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  some  Reports,  that 
medical  treatment  w^as  more  frequently  called  for  in  the 
pnsons  where  such  indulgences  are  prescribed.     It  may 
be  remarked  here,  also,  that  consideration  is  given  to 
the  previous    habits^  and  pursuits  of  prisoners,  when 
they  enter,  and  the  diet,  with  regard  to  meat  and  ale, 
somewhat  modified  by  the  amount  which  had  been  used 
V«lbre  conviction. 

The  Committee  are  decided  in  their  views  of  the 

MOMsity  of  uniformity  in  discipline,  dress  and  food,  in 

tile  prisons  of  Great  Britain ;    and  as,  geographically 

wnridered,  the  kingdom  is  small,  with  little  variety  of 

finale  or  produce,  such  a  desideratum  may  be  easily 

applied.    We  cannot  hope  for  anything  like  an  attempt 

rt  umfomiity  in  our  Federal  Government;  but  there 
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appears  no  immovable  obstacle  to  a  uniform  systen 
prison  discipline  and  practice  in  this  State.  But  t 
cannot  be  hoped  for,  till  there  is  a  general  knowledge 
its  wants.  This  will  probably  be  the  result  of  ' 
establishment  generally  in  this  State  of  County  Societ: 
auxiliary  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

One  spirit  pervades  all  the  Reports  of  the  No 
Committee,  and  it  is  aroused  and  sustained  by  t 
answers  to  questions  propounded  by  them  to  the  J 
spectors  and  other  officers  appointed  to  look  after  ti 
economy  and  discipline  of  the  prisons  of  all  kin* 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  the  entire  necesn 
of  the  separate  confinement  of  the  convlctSy  and  the  fc 
belief  that  the  same  kind  of  treatment  would  be  ben 
ficial,  so  far  as  time  would  permit,  for  every  class 
prisoners.  They  distinguish  between  solitary  and  sep 
rate  confinement.  The  former  is  recommended  as 
prison  punishment, — the  latter  as  a  system  of  regul 
treatment.  On  this  subject  the  Committee  say,  as 
result  of  the  testimony  taken  before  them :  "  Whe 
separate  confinement  exists,  it  exercises  both  a  refom 
tory  and  deterrent  effect.  The  committee  are  of  opini 
that  the  principle  of  separation  should  be  made  to  p< 
vade  the  entire  system  of  the  prison."  And  whi 
they  do  not  admit  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  ne 
cause  any  relaxation  of  the  rule  in  school  or  chap 
and  at  exercise,  they  intimate  that  the  "  celvlar  instri 
tion"  (as  they  denominate  what  we  have  in  our  Repc 
spoken  of  as  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  and 
the  door  of  the  cells)  should  not  be  relaxed. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  the  attempts  at  separate 
oonfineineut  in  England  have,  in  some  places,  been 
made  by  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  old  borough  and 
county  prisons  to  the  new  system.  Poor  as  the  chance 
of  success  might  appear,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  results  satisfy  both  the  Inspectors  and  the  Noble 
Committee,  that  that  it  is  the  true  system  of  penal  and 
reformatory  imprisonment.  On  that  subjt^ct  the  Com- 
mittee say  they  "  consider  that  the  sy^'tem  generally 
known  as  the  separate  system  must  now  be  accepted  as 
the  foundation  of  prison  discipline,  and  that  its  rigid 
maintenance  is  a  vital  principle  in  the  efficiency  of 
county  and  borough  jails." 

This  sentiment  pervades  the  whole  Report,  and  is 
suggested  and  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  all  those 
who  were  under  examination  before  the  Committee. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  we  cannot  copy  at 
length  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  called 
hefore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords :  we  how- 
ever find  one  question,  with  an  answer  thereto,  that  is 
^  direct  to  be  omitted. 

"57.  Question  by  the  Earl  of  Carnavon. 

J' On  ||0Ye  given  the  Committee  one  instance,  and  we  have  heard 
^^  another  witness  that  the  reputation  of  Leicester  Gaol  has  a 
^*'^ng  effect;  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason  why  you 
^^  it  is  more  deterring  than  some  other  prisons  ? 

^'^•irer  by  William  Musson,  Efq.,  Governor  of  Leicester  Gaol. 

^  ^liiok  that  our  system  of  discipline  is  very  strict;  wc  never  allow 
^  ^parate  system  to  be  broken  through  on  any  consideration ;  the 
^""^^ers  are  in  separate  cells;  they  are  exercised  in  separate  yards, 
'^  they  have  separate  stalls  at  Chapel ;  and  I  may  say  that  when  they 
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are  taken  out  to  be  tried  in  Court,  they  go  in  separate  partitioni 
the  wagon,  and  are  arraigned  separately. 

1758.  By  Etirlof  Du.dley,  Is  not  the  separation  relaxed  whentb 
are  with  the  schoolmaster  in  class  ? 

No;  they  are  separated  then. 

1759.  Do  they  not  sit  at  the  same  table  ? 

No :  they  are  in  the  Chapel  in  separate  stalls ;  we  use  the  Chapel 
a  school-room. 

1785.  Earl  of  Camavon.  In  your  opinion,  the  advantage  of  sepa 
tion  outweighs  any  inconveniences  which  may  result  from  it  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  so. 

1786.  Lord  WodeJwuse,  Do  you  ever  find  that  prisoners  wl 
confined  for  long  periods  in  separate  cells,  suffer  at  all  mentally  Ff 
the  separation  ? 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  minds,  and  it  does  not  influence  all  aliJ 

In  another  part  of  our  Report  for  this  year,  it  ht 
been  stated  that  much  good,  it  is  believed,  has  been  doc: 
to  individuals,  by  meeting  the  prisoners  on  their  arrivi 
in  the  van,  and  releasing  those  committed  for  the  fire 
time,  provided  that  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  nc 
been  frequent  offenders,  and  have  not  chosen  the  path  c 
vice ;  and  it  is  stated  that  by  this  course  the  self-respec 
of  many  young  persons  has  been  saved,  and  they  hav 
been  snatched  from  a  vicious  course,  which  would  scarcel 
have  been  avoided  had  they  been  confined  with  ol 
offenders.  And  when  the  power  to  release  did  not  res 
with  the  Inspectors,  the  Agent  was  at  once  despatches 
to  procure  the  release  of  the  committed  person;  an< 
that  failing,  care  has  been  used  to  place  the  novices  ii 
separate  cells,  and  provide  them  with  advice,  booki 
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and  some  little  work.  On  this  subject  we  have  the 
opinions  of  the  Ins|)Cctors  of  Prisons  for  the  North  and 
Middle  districts  of  England. 

-150.  IJj  the  Duke,  of  MtirWomiKjh.  Yuu  stated  tliat  jou  did  not 
thiok  short  scnteDces  of  much  avail  in  efl'octing  reformation  upon  a 
prisoner;  but  do  you  not  think  that  .short  punislinients  may  bo  a 
detcrri'iit  ? 

Xo;  r  think  that  a  man  who  is  sent  to  prison  for  seven  days  or 
twenty  days  or  a  month,  becomes  marked,  and  he  is  ni.it  in  prison  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  over  him. 

2157.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
▼ice  or  crime,  and  who  finds  himsClf  in  pri>on  for  a  month  for  an 
offence  into  which  he  has  been  hurried,  and  finds  the  prison  to  be  a 
▼€7UDplejisunt  thing,  and  the  discijiline  to  be  very  severe,  and  that 
«« is  subjected  to  a  great  many  things  which  he  did  not  expect  before 
1^€  entered  the  prison,  do  you  not  think  that  the  recollection  of  that 
UODth'g  confinement  may  have  a  deterring  effect  upon  that  man  in 
future  ? 

I  think  that  to  a  man  of  the  character  which  your  Grace  has 
atscribed,  a  month's  imprisonment  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
If  thit  man  escaped  the  taint  of  a  prison,  and  was  bound  over  under 
^^rtain  lecurities,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  turn  out  well  than  if  he 
l^adbeea  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison  for  months;  it  is  too 
■lort  i  period  in  itself  to  have  any  deterring  effect  on  him. 

In  another  part  of  the  Report  of  this  Committee  of 
the  Hcyise  of  Lords  we  have  a  statement  of  what  is  un- 
"^rBtood  by  separate  confinement. 

-^2.    Separate  from  what? 

%n  from  man ;  they  never  see  each  other  to  know  each  otlier  or 
^  "peak  to  each  other. 

*^3.    By  the  separate  system  you  only  mean  separation  of  prisoner 
^  prisoner  ? 
JnatBo. 
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2004.     Not  the  secluded  system  in  which  a  man  is  shut  up  entirelj? 

No;  4uito  tlie  contrary. 

l^r)!).").  1  ask  the  rjucstion  in  order  tlint  your  answer  iii«iy  be  recorded 
here,  for  this  simple  roas(ui,  that  a  t;reat  many  people  have  an  idea 
that  the  separate  system  is  simply  a  secluding  of  the  prisoners  entirely , 
whereas,  the  separate  system  is  only,  as  you  have  Htatud  in  your  aQSwer, 
the  separation  of  prisoner  from  prisoner  ' 

Yes;  from  all  evil  communications. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  the  3frl  of  Dxulley^  that  the 
j)ri80iiers  (hiily  saw  several  oflicers  of  tlie  prison,  and 
occasionally  others,  it  is  said, 

"Just  so.  The  mlUanj  system  does  not  exist  in 
England." 

We  are  struck  with  the  statement  of  general  health 
in  some  of  the  i)ris(ms  in  England;  for  example  the 
Bristol  Gaol.  T.  A.  Garden,  Esq.,  Governor  of  that 
prison,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  says :  "  During  the  time  that  I  have 
been  Governor — twenty-six  years — we  have  never  lost 
a  female  prisoner ;  and  we  do  not  lose  more  than  one 
male  prisoner  in  twelve  months.  Those  that  we  have 
lost  came  to  us,  perhaps,  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion. 1  do  not  know  one  single  case  that  has  been  taken 
ill  on  the  premises  and  died.  The  average  number  of 
prisoners  is  one  hundred  and  sixty." 

The  whole  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  came  to  hand  after  the  preparation 
of  this  Annual  Report,  and  its  submission  to,  and  ac- 
ceptance by,  the  Acting  Conmiittee  of  the  Society ;  so 
that  it  was  inconvenient  to  swell  the  publication  by 
extracts  from  the  British  Report,  even  where  matters 
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of  interest  -were  explained  at  length;  and  to  supply  as 
fiur  as  possible  the  want  of  those  extracts,  digests  of 
RHne  of  the  Report  and  statements  have  been  made, 
vhich,  with  all  deference  to  the  economy  of  space,  must 
bave  swelled  the  division  of  the  report  in  which  they 
diould  appear  much  beyond  what  may  be  regarded 
u  a  fair  proportion.  It  will  be  well  to  recollect  when 
we  read  the  strong  testimony  which  the  Governors  and 
Inspectors  of  gaols  in  Great  Britain  bear  to  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the  system  of  separate  confinement ;  that  as  yet 
in  many  of  these  gaols  they  are  working  with  old  edifices 
only  partially  adapted  to  the  new  system,  and  they  are  in 
A  state  of  transition  from  the  old  system  of  physical  to  that 
of  moral  discipline.  They  see  and  feel  the  means  of 
nod  which  are  almost  within  their  reach,  but  they  have 
to  approach  them  slowly,  respecting  the  established 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  community,  while  they  follow 
as  far  as  possible,  the  suggestions  of  the  better  informed. 
They  will  soon  make  the  public  sentiment  by  which  they 
will  be  sustained  in  their  work  of  tempering  justice  with 
mercy y  and  rendering  punishment  for  offences  the  means 
of  reforming  the  offender. 


m  1 1  ^    I   » 


NOTICE  OF  DECEASED  ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

In  treating  of  what  this  Society  has  done,  we  are 
»nipelled  to  pause  and  record  a  part  of  what  it  has  been 
•ailed  to  sufier  in  the  loss  of  its  active  members  in  the 
past  year. 
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REV.  C.  R.  DEMM6. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Derame,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  German  Church  in  north 
Fourth  Street,  who  for  many  years  made  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  the  scene  of  his  most  welcome  and  profit- 
able labors.  His  great  desire  was  to  do  good  to  his 
fellow  man ;  and  Providence  that  lighted  up  that  wish 
in  his  heart,  blessed  him  with  a  sound  judgment,  as  to 
the  choice  of  objects  on  which  his  gifts  and  acquirements 
would  be  best  exercised,  and  the  selection  of  time  and 
means  for  his  ministration.  He  knew  how  repulsive 
usually  is  the  convict's  cell  to  those  of  his  vocation;  and 
he  felt  also  how  important  to  those  who  would  be  useful 
there,  is  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages ;  and  especially 
did  he  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  those  of  his  own 
country,  (Germany,)  whom  he  could  approach  by  many 
avenues  which  love  of  the  "  Father  land"  opens  to  the 
heart.  And  many  who  heard  his  kind  monitions,  lived 
to  bless  his  benevolence.  He  was  a  man  of  steady  and 
well  regulated  zeal,  devoid  of  ostentation ;  practical  in 
all  his  plans,  and  eminently  useful  in  his  labor  in  con- 
currence with  this  Society. 

JACOB  T.  BUNTING. 

In  the  month  of  December,  Jacob  T.  Buutingi  an  old 
and  active  member  of  this  Society,  died.  He  was  known 
to  his  acquaintances  as  one  that  had  at  heart  the  good 
of  his  fellow  men ;  and  in  this  Society  he  was  recognized 
as  a  hearty  co-operator  in  the  good  work  of  alleviating 
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3  miseries  of  prisons.  Earnest  in  his  efforts  to  dis- 
Mge  his  duties  at  the  cells  of  the  prisoners;  he  sat  in 
incil  with  us,  awaiting  rather  the  judgment  of  others, 
la  attempting  to  enforce  his  own  opinions,  j^et  in- 
encing  by  his  experience,  and  conciliating  by  his 
irteous  deference.  The  Society  feels  and  mourns  the 
B  of  such  a  member.  Mr.  Bunting  was  in  his  seventy- 
ft  year. 

TOWNSEND  SriARPLESS. 

da  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  December,  died  Townsend 
arpless,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society. 
There  are  men  who  seem  formed  to  discharge  a  cer- 
Q  class  of  duties,  beyond  which  they  lack  zeal  and  fail 
efficiency.  But  Townsend  Sharpless  seemed  to  fulfil 
5  injunction  of  Scripture,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
deth  to  do,  do  with  thy  might."  In  business  or 
ional  recreation,  in  works  of  general  l)enevolence,  in 
s  councils  and  labor  of  this  Society,  he  was  constant, 
ilous  and  successful.  No  half-way  measures  satisfied 
I  plans,  or  gratified  his  wishes.  He  satisfied  himself 
Jt  that  the  work  was  one  of  benevolence,  and  then  he 
ide  it  a  duty,  and  discharged  it.  In  the  walks  of 
riness  there  was  no  man  who  seemed  better  to  under- 
Dd  the  whole  routine  of  trade,  and  few  w^ere  ever  more 
roted,  or  more  successful.  As  a  philanthropist  the 
te  seal^  the  same  method  secured  equal  success  to  his 
)n.  And  warm-hearted  in  his  friendship,  his  social 
.tions  were  of  the  most  pleasing  and  gratifying  kind. 
'he  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 

9  . 
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Prisons,  then,  in  referring  to  the  death  of  such  a  n 
bor,  feel  that  they  have  lost  in  the  demise  of  Town 
Sharpless,  a  vahied  member,  a  respected  Vice-Presi( 
an  exemplary  merchant,  a  useful  citizen,  and  a  ] 
tical  philanthropist. 

As  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  it  is  "  well  wit! 
righteous,"  we  have  only  to  mourn  in  the  death  of 
several  valued  colleagues,  our  personal  deprivations, 
the  loss  which  the  cause  of  humanity  sustains  in 
withdrawal  from  its  labors  of  men  whose  experi 
gave  weight  to  their  counsel,  and  efficiency  to  1 
labors.  The  starred  names  of  our  muster-roll  show 
nmch  of  purity,  piety,  zeal  and  judgment  have  1 
vouchsafed  to  this  Society.  The  cause  in  which 
labored  is  transmitted  to  our  hands.  In  additio: 
their  motive  to  stimulate  us,  we  have  their  bright 
amples  by  which  to  direct  our  course  and  regulate 
conduct. 


'<••• 


CONCLUSION. 

The  Society  looks  back  with  much  gratification 
its  labors.  The  existing  active  members  feel  how : 
they  owe  to  the  philanthropic  eflbrts  of  the  found 
the  Association,  and  to  those,  who,  having  exerted 
selves  with  corresponding  zeal  in  the  good  causej 
bequeathed  to  men  of  this  day  the  improved  worl 
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the  augmented  duties.  Every  point  gained  developes 
the  resources  of  humanity,  while  it  presents  new  objects 
fer  its  exercise.  How  prisons  are  conducted,  and  how 
prisoners  are  treated,  where  there  is  no  voluntary 
organization  to  alleviate  their  suffering,  history  and  the 
report  of  travelers  tell.  Undoubtedly  religion  meliorates 
the  condition  of  the  incarcerated,  whether  his  offence  be 
vice  or  crime ;  but  religion  supplies  itself  with  means 
•nd  instruments  for  its  holy  work,  and  we  look  for 
good  results  only  where  there  have  been  corresponding 
iQeans.  To  find  the  effects  of  unalleviated  punishment 
upon  tried  effenders,  is  not  necessary  to  look  far  back 
into  ages  w^hich  the  world  calls  "  dark,"  because  light 
iWless  diffused  than  at  present;  it  is  only  to  seek 
iie  nation  or  community  where  arbitrary  power  not  only 
nflicts  the  wrong  of  too  severe  punishment,  but,  by  its 
tenors,  prevents  the  suggestion  and  adoption  of  means 
>y  the  humane  which  may  lessen  the  effect  of  the 
severity,  by  keeping  between  the  sufferer  and  the  world 
fc  connection  of  feeling  and  sympathy  that  will  lead 
ium  to  resolve  some  good  when  the  punishment  for  the 
^  shall  have  been  all  inflicted,  which  shall  make  him 
fed,  indeed,  that  this  will  be  a  use  to  him  of  virtue, 
^  that  he  may  hereafter  have  a  reward  in  the  recog- 
^^&m  of  its  existence  in  him  by  the  society  to  which  he 
•tay  be  spared.  Seek  the  government  that  understands 
If7  criminal  law  only  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and 
fB  flhall  see  that  authority  seizes  the  violator  of  its 
nactments  or  decrees,  and  treats  him  as  if  all  of  hu- 
anitj  had  perished  in  him  with  the  conception  of  bis 
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crime,  and,  dragging  him  from  the  decencies,  the  enj  oy. 
ments  and  the  hopcjs  of  society,  it 

Chains  liim,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

The  difference  between  that  mode  of  dealing  withtl^^ 
convict  and  the  lesser  evil,  that  of  allowing  him  *^ 
perish  in  inactivity,  and  acquire  strength  in  bad  resolv^^ 
and  instruction  for  future  crimes,  is  what  policy  ar"*^ 
unaided  humanity  liave  wrought  out  of  the  conditi^^^ 
of  the  oflender.  The  difference  between  the  latter  cc^i^' 
dition  and  that  of  the  inmates  of  the  Philadelphia  Coim'tJ 
Prison,  and  especially  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  is  wli  fit 
results  from  the  labor  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  €oi 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Prisons.  It  is  something,  ^ 
the  first  contrast,  that  the  convict  has  a  prison ;  it  is 
more,  in  the  latter,  that  the  prison  is  made  a  school  of 
physical  and  moral  reform. 

To  have  been  instrumental  in  working  out  such  * 
difference  is  an  occasion  for  felicitation  and  thankfulness, 
even  though  there  be  felt  a  consciousness  that  with  such 
objects  so  well  defined,  and  means  so  complete,  much  less 
has  been  done  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons,  and 
aroqse  the  attention  of  society  to  the  good  work,  than 
might  have  been  hoped  for.  But  a  work  of  this  kind 
once  begun,  must,  of  course,  go  on.  The  hands  that  are 
now  stretched  forth  may  lose  their  power,  but  others  will 
be  employed ;  and  year  by  year,  as  we  have  seen,  so  shall 
we  see,  volunteers  dedicating  themselves  to  a  duty  which, 
though  painful  and  often  repulsive,  has  with  it  the 
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imifie  of  reward  from  Him  who  by  precept  and  ex- 

ple  devolved  it  upon  us. 

The  important  work  of  convincing  society  that  it  has 

;reater  interest  in  the  reformation  of  a  public  oflender, 

in  in  his  punishment,  or  that  it  is  its  true  interest  to 

Jce  his  punishment  a  means  of  his  reformation,  must 

t  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  eflbrts  or  advocacy. 

Le  great  work  of  demonstrating  the  truth  tliat  crimes 

5  multiplied  by  the  ct)mi)anionship  of  the  culpable, 

iBt  be  forwarded.     The  construction  of  prisons,  and 

5  administration  of  their  afiliirs,  must  still  be  carefully 

isidered  as  one  of  the  great  objects,  a  leading  object 

this  Society,  and  a  means   of  alleviating   existing 
aeries. 

The  discipline,  the  labor,  the  compensation  of  prisoners, 
i&t  have  constant  attention ;  and  the  results  of  inves- 
;ations  and  experiments  be  made  public,  for  the  pro- 
Jtion  of  the  great  object  of  this  Society. 
The  great  work  of  establishing  auxiliaries  to  the 
wiety  must  be  carried  forward  with  prudent  zeal,  so 
Atj  by  co-operation,  the  labors  of  all  who  unite  with  us 
.  objects  and  views,  may  be  more  eflective ;  and,  indeed, 
lat  we  may  by  argument  and  illustration,  increase 
le  number  of  those  who  unite  with  us  in  object 
x[  views. 

We  must  augment  our  correspondence  also,  that  we 
itj  fully  understand  the  plans  and  labours  of  philan- 
uopists  in  other  States  and  other  nations,  and  make 
lem  comprehend  our  own  views,  and  the  means  by 
liich  we  seek  to  accomplish  our  object. 
All  these   considerations,  and   others  that  seem  to 
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regard  the  physical  condition  of  prisoners,  must  c^ 
tinue  to  occupy  the  attention  of  our  members,  a 
chiefly  because,  through  those  physical  aids,  we  are 
reach  his  moral  life.  But  with  all  these  efforts  towaj 
the  instruments  of  good,  we  must  continue,  with  i 
wavering,  with  augmented  exertion,  our  endeavors 
reach  dircrth/  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who 
we  would  benefit.  To  do  this  eflectively,  we  must  liai 
patience,  as  well  as  good  will,-^— we  must  endure^  as  we 
as  do :  we  nmst  hiarii  the  great  lesson  of  teot/lters,  befa: 
we  undertake  the  business  of  instruction ;  we  must  fe 
it  the  great  duty  to  ourselves,  and  our  mission,  to  "bcj 
and  forbear."  We  must  learn-  to  labor  and  to  wait, — 
bestow  our  toil  this  day  and  every  day,  but  to  look 
a  distance  for  .the  reward  of  our  efforts,  in  the  fix< 
reformation  of  its  objects,  and  to  be  "  instant  in  seaw 
and  out  of  season,"  to  admonish,  advise,  induce  ai 
encourage.  The  experience  of  those  wlio  have  spe 
years  at  the  doors  of  the  prison  cells,  is  not  that  of  irn 
tiplied  fruits.  The  value  of  a  single  soul  must  be  ful 
appreciated,  that  the  one  redeemed  from  vice  may 
regarded  as  a  consolation  for  the  hundreds  that  ma 
no  improvement  from  eflbrts  in  their  behalf.  In  sho 
we  must  find  our  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  a  dul 
and  leave  to  Ilim,  whose  commands  we  obey,  to  gi 
the  increase  for  which  we  labor. 

We  may  spend  days  and  weeks,  as  indeed  many  hai 
spent  months,  in  seeking  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  tl 
hardened  offender  to  the  evils  of  his  course,  and  arou 
ing  him  to  the  danger  of  their  tendencies ;  and  whe 
the  object  of  this  solicitude  shall  have  passed  fipoin  oo 
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care,  and  ceased  to  liear  our  lessons,  we  may  hear  of 

bim  in  the  midst  of  debauchery  and  villainies,  appa- 

Tently  ten-fold  more  a  child  of  the  devil  than  when  we 

Bought  to  soften  his  heart,  and  succeeded  in  raising  his 

tears  in  the  criminal  cell.     This  is  the  experience  of  all 

who  undertake  to  reclaim  those  who  are  hardened  in 

crime  or  stee^^ed  in  vice.     IJut  are  we,  on  that  account, 

to  relinquish  our  labors  or  to  forego  liope?     Are  we  to 

Bay  that  this  backsliding  is  the  last  of  the  seventy  times 

Kven,  and  therefore  we  may  stand  excused  from  further 

eflort?    That  very  backsliding  ought  to  bo  (^xpected. 

The  return  of  the  offender  to  his  oftence  is  in  the  course 

rfthe  timid,  half-repentant  wrong-doer,  we  know.     We 

■eeit  in  regard  to  amendments  of  life  that  have  relation 

to  private  interests  and  individual  character.     We  must 

look  for  it  in  those  who  have  for  a  long  time  cast  off 

t    respect  for  social  proprieties  and  wholesome  regard  to 

•tatute  laws.     The  probability  that  few  to  whom  we 

•ddress  ourselves  in  the  cells  of  the  incarcerated  will 

give  much  heed  to  our  exhortations,  and  their  liability 

to  return  to  their  ways  of  sin  and  shame,  notwithstand- 

Mig  their  apparent  desire  to  accept  our  ministration  and 

pn)fit  by  the  means  of  improvement  which  Ave  present, 

We  known  to  us  all  before  we  enter  upon  the  service. 

we  accept  the  appointment  with  a  knowledge  of  the 

Realties  it  presents.     We  receive  the  mission  to  those 

whom  the  schoolmaster  and  the  preacher  have  failed  to 

J^uence  to  good ;  and  we  are  to  thank  God  for  even 

^  small  returns  from  our  laborious  gleanings,  rather 

;  tW  to  arraign  his  providence  or  dishonor  our  pursuit 

V  complaining  of  small  returns. 
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Charites  have  their  grades,  and  they  are  entitled 
commendation  not  always  for  the  amount  of  beiiei 
they  have   conferred,  or  the  number  that  they  ha^ 
assisted,  but  rather  from  a  consideration  of  the  difficn 
ties  they  encounter,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  a^ 
conducted. 

Colleges  and  schools  have  received  and  instructed 
the  sound  minded  at  all  times,  and  the  asylums  for  th# 
insane  and  the  orphan  have  been  working  wonderful 
good  among  the  mentjilly  afflicted  and  the  fatherlesfi 
children ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  present  age  to  see  men 
of  character  and  science  stooping  to  the  wants  of  the 
idiot,  and  by  painful,  protracted  labor  and  unheard  ol 
patience,  irritate  into  some  kind  of  life,  the  low  facultiec 
of  the  mentally  infirm,  and  call  into  usefulness  and 
love,  those  who  had  been  condemned,  by  universal 
judgment,  to  helpless  idiocy.  And  if  this  is  going  on  ir 
our  midst, — if  the  wretched,  drivelling  child,  whos 
mind  and  body  seems  to  be  given  over  to  utter  helplen 
ness,  can  be  and  is  called  into  profitable  exercise  aiZ3 
lofty  accountability,  shall  we  hesitate  to  dedicate  sooc 
portion  of  our  time  to  the  reformation  and  right  dire< 
tion  of  those  whose  physical  powers  are  all  that  vie 
has  left  them,  or  whose  sense  of  responsibility  to  Goc 
and  man  is  only  clouded  by  the  indulgence  of  vicious 
appetites,  or  deadened  by  a  repetition  of  those  enormi- 
ties which  make  a  sense  of  responsibility  a  curse?  It 
is  most  true,  as  is  often  asserted  by  those  who  have 
some  experience  of  the  faithlessness  of  a  prisoner's  pro- 
mises, that  few  who  seem  to  listen  with  respect  to  mora] 
instruction  at  the  doors  of  their  cells,  ever  carry  intc 
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execution   their  solemn   promises.     The   state   which 
tnade  them   contemphite   and   promise  reformation  is 
changed,   and  they  seem  to  feel    released  from    their 
pledges.     They  have  before  them  a  sense  of  the  degra- 
dation to  which  their  vices  have  reduced  them,  and 
they  shrink  from  a  contemplation  of  a  perpetuation  of 
that  degradation.     They  feel  that   they   stand    in  the 
presence  of  those  whose  superior  moral  or  social  position 
is  only  the  result  of  superior  virtue,  and  they  think  it 
easy  to  check  the  appetites  whose  indulgence  is  vice, 
when  the  reward  is  near.     They  promise,  and  they  go 
forth  into  a  world  that  remembers  only  their  follies  or 
their  crimes.     The  means  of  gratifying  their  appetites 
are  available,  virtue  is  diillcult,   because   the    rewards 
are  postponed  ;  and  while  they  are  in  probation  with 
their  best  friends,  and  under  condeni nation  among  the 
many,  they  have  fewer  present  inducements  to  virtue 
than  they  had  thought,  and  so  tlu^y  fall  back  into  the  very 
faults  which  had  made  them  prisoners  before,  and  which 
Rend  them  again  to  the  cells  with  drunkards  and  va- 
grants, who  harden  them  into  shamelessness. 

But  are  we  to  forbear  to  seek  to  reform  because  they 

have  failed  to  keep  their  promise  ?    Arc  we  to  cease  to 

advise  kindly,  and  warn  earnestly  because  they  have 

again  yielded  to  their   degraded    and    vitiated    taste? 

Shall  we  say  that  this  man  or  that  won^an  has  shown 

kimself  or  herself  irreclaimable,  and  therefore  we  will 

spend  no  more  time,  no  more  knidness,  on  such  an  one  ? 

Who  shall  say  that  all  is  lost  while  life  renuiins?    Who 

shall  say  that  the  seeds  of  moral  truth  are  dead  in  his 
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vitality  remains  in  vegetable  seeds  we  all  know.    Shall 
there  be  less  vitality  in  the  seeds  of  moral  truth  ?    The 
wild  grass  grows,  the  useless  weed,  or  the   poisonouB 
plant  springs  up  into  life,  and  seems  to  invoke  and  warraat 
entire  condemnation  of  the  soil ;  but  let  these  be  cix'* 
down,  and  how  often  come  forth  the  sweet  herb  and  tli  ^ 
profitable  griiss,  whose  seeds  have  lain  dormant  wliiL^ 
those  profitless  or  poisonous  productions  were  coverin  ^ 
the  surface.     At  some  later  day,  in  some  season  of  grec^i 
emergency,  some  hour  of  bitter  trial,  truths  that  seem^^ 
to  have  fallen  profitless  on  the  heart  of  the  miserabB^ 
prisoner,  may  come  forth  and  bless  with  usefulness  aim 
peace  the  few  closing  days  of  alife  that  has  been  heretofo:^ 
dedicated  to  folly  and  vice.     Let  us,  then,  sow  the  seec3 
by  all  waters ;  let  us  not  withhold,  morning  or  evenia  £ 
our  hands ;  and,  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  ih  ^ 
these  seeds  have  found  a  place  in  the  consenting  mine 
of  the  listener,  let  us  water  them  with  the  refreshing 
influences  of  our  experience,  and  warm  them  into  grow  th 
by  that  affection  which  is  the  basis  of  true  philanthropy- 
It  is  thus  we  may  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons,  and 
make  the  criminal's  cell  the  vestibule  to  the  temple  ci 
virtue  and  piety. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  repeated  with  emphasis,  that 
we  are  not  to  be  driven  from  our  efforts  at  personal 
reformation,  by  any  failure  of  the  prisoner  to  justify,  in 
liberty,  the  hopes  which  he  had  warranted  while  in 
confinement.  As  often  as  he  returns  to  his  cell,  he 
should  retuin  to  our  care, — our  instruction.     The  last 
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resolve  may  be  permanent.  The  last  "  reijentance  may 
be  unto  life,  never  to  be  repented  of."  And  we  shall 
have  occasion,  perhaps,  in  our  observations  upon  life,  to 
conclude  that  the  best  of  mankind  will  find  the  fruition 
of  their  highest  hopes  less  in  the  amount  of  their  inno- 
cency  than  in  the  frequency  of  their  repentance. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

President 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Stcretary. 
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Rooms  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  ) 

the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  j 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Phihv- 
^Iphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
risons,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  Month,  (Jann- 
3^)  19th,  1865,  the  Editorial  Board,  (appointed  to  take 
large  of  the  Journal  and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Re- 
nt,) consisting  of  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  James  J.  Bare- 
y,  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  James  M.  Corse,  M.  D.,  and 
e  Rev.  J.  H.  Beckwith,  presented  the  Annual  Report,, 
bich  being  read  by  the  Chairman,  was  considered  and 
►proved,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Society. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First 
^onth,  (January)  26th,  1865,  the  Report  of  the  Acting 
3nimittee  was  presented,  and  after  consideration,  was 
-'ferred  back  to  the  Acting  Committee,  with  instructions 
>  cause  the  whole  (or  such  parts  thereof  as  might  be 
fiemed  best)  to  be  printed  in  the  usual  form,  with  any 
*her  matter  that  should  be  deemed  advisable. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  First 
Wonth,  (January)  31st,  1865,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Annual  Report,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 
fce  referred  to  the  members  by  whom  it  was  prepared, 
irith  instructions  to  cause  a  suitable  number  of  copies 
hereof  to  be  printed. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary. 


REI^ORT. 


The  advent  of  a  new  year  renders  necessary  a  report 
F  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Acting  Committee,"  to  which 
»  delegated  the  labors  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Llleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  give  an  account  of  what  has  been 
one  and  how  it  has  been  done,  to  those  by  whose  au- 
thority action  is  had,  and  by  whose  contributions,  phy- 
ical  and  moral  benefits  have  been  conferred. 

A  critical  view  of  the  statement  of  labors  performed 
>y  the  active  members,  will  enable  the  contributors, 
wrho  are  not  active,  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  usefulness 
^f  proceedings,  and,  by  approval,  to  mark  for  repetition 
thoee  proceedings  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  views 
^  the  founders  of  the  Institution  and  consistent  with 
•M  the  improvements  that  have  resulted  from  the  labors 
^  the  Society.     Nor  should  it  be  deemed  inconsistent 
"^th  courtesy,  that  where,  by  misapprehension,  by  exces- 
five  zeal,  or  by  a  want  of  energy,  an  effect  has  been  caused 
Jnconsistent  with  the  plans  of  the  Society,  such  a  disap- 
proval of  the  action,  or  want  of  action,  should  be  ex- 
jrased  as  will  show  that  a  watchful  eye  is  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee.    That  expression  of  want 
of  entire  approval  will,  however,  be  marked  with  a 
qnrit  of  Christian  gentleness  that  shall  encourage  to 


improvement  rather  than  retard  eflforts.    What  is  passe  cl 
is  only  useful  as  suggesting  perseverance  in  good  or  cor^- 
rection  of  error.     The  proceedings  of  the  last  twelve 
months  are  now  with  the  events  of  "  years  beyond  tti-C 
Flood."    A  report  upon  them  will  be  the  means  of 
judging  of  their  benefit  and  of  enabling  the  Societj 
hereafter  to  refer  to  them  for  precedent  for  proceedings, 
or  to  cite  them  as  instances  of  errors  to  be  corrected. 
Good  or  bad,  useful  or  worthless,  they  are  the  life  arxd 
character  of  the  Society  for  one  year.     What  the  Societj 
does  is  what  it  is.     It  has  no  claim  to  consideration 
beyond  its  efficiency.     The  mere  droning  away  of  inope- 
rative existence  is  not  to  be,  because  it  is  not  to  be  what 
it  was  intended  to  be.     Has  the  Society  in  the  year 
1864  lessened  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  ofiicers  by  law  appointed  to  retaio, 
feed  and  clothe  the  prisonei*  ?    Has  the  Society,  by  its 
agents,  awakened  the  incarcerated  culprit  to  a  sense  of 
his  consequence  as  a  man,  and  a  feeling  of  degradation 
from  his  faults?    Has  the  Society  elevated,  in  any 
instance,  imprisonment  of  the  criminal  from  a  penal  to 
a  moral  discipline,  and  substituted  thought,  contemplflr 
tion  and  wholesome  resolve,  for  recklessness  and  d6te^ 
mination  to  evil  ?     Has  the  public  offender  left  the  con- 
vict cell  with  a  determination  to  do  good,  and  found 
that  determination  seconded  and  its  end  secured  by  a 
chosen  retreat  beyond  ordinary  temptation  to  vice,  and 
especially  to  that  failing  which  did  moat  easily  beset 
him  ?    Has  the  Society,  in  seeking  to  extend  its  means 
of  doing  good  to  the  prisoner,  inquired  into  the  admini- 
stration of  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth  beyond 


tho0e  over  which  it  has  assumed  a  moral  watch  ?  Has 
the  Society,  survey  iug  the  eflfects  of  its  own  labors,  sought 
to  accommodate  its  exertions  to  the  improvement  which 
under  Providence  it  has  wrought,  and  elevated  and 
extended  its  views  with  the  enlargement  of  its  own 
horizon  ?  Has  the  Society  kept  bright  the  links  in  the 
great  chain  of  philanthropy  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  other  similar  institutions,  and  thus  received  and 
imparted  encouragement  in  the  work  of  good  common 
U>  them,  and  gathered  and  given  that  information  which 
IB  80  valuable  as  the  result  of  sound  practical  expe- 
rience ?  Has  the  Society  been  earnest  in  the  discharge 
3f  the  duty  implied  in  the  Apostolic  injunction  ^^  to  do 
good  and  communicate  ?" 

These  are  questions  which  are,  it  is  believed,  perti- 
nent, in  a  review  of  an  Association  which  claims  an 
existence  of  nearly  four  score  years ;  and  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  "  Acting  Committee"  how  these  queries  shall 
he  answered  to  the  parent   Society,  and  how  those 
ttawers  may  illustrate  the  labors  of  the  Committee  and 
the  object  of  the  Society,  how  they  may  satisfy  those 
^bo,  unable  to  give  their  personal  services  to  the  work 
of  the  Association,  do  nevertheless  promote  its  ends  by 
liberal  contributions  and  supply  some  of  the  means  by 
which  the  miseries  of  the  prisoner  are  alleviated ;  and 
W,  in  an  especial  manner,  they  may  satisfy  the  Legis- 
hiim  of  the  State  that  the  consideration  which  they 
have  from  time  to  time  given  the  Society,  has  been  of 
pnblic  benefit,  and  the  encouragement  they  may  yet  be 
indaced  to  give  shall  produce  good  to  the  people  who 
are  represented  in  the  Legislative  body — ^good,  by  cor- 
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recting  existing  evils  and  opening  up  channels  to  future 
benefits — ^good  to  the  humble  vicious  poor,  by  restraining 
vice — ^good  to  the  honest,  virtuous  laborer,  by  lessening 
his  anxiety  for  his  children  in  their  associations  abroad 
good  to  the  opulent,  by  diminishing  the  taxes  whicl 
are  consequent  on  unrestrained  crime,  nurtured  by  phy 
sical  restraints  without  moral  discipline — good  to  th( 
christian  philanthropist,  by  ensuring  that  moral  disci 
pline  which  incarceration  renders  easy,  and  good  to  th. 
sound  political  economist,  who  is  shocked  at  the  publi 
waste  which  individual  crime  ensures,  and  is  disguste 
with  the  ineflBciency  of  prison  correction  that  varL* 
with  every  county  in  the  State,  and  makes  the  relaiC 
ation  of  discipline  and  the  withholding  of  admissit> 
comforts,  the  means  of  personal  profit  to  the  guardia 
of  the  convicts  and  the  vicious.  What  the  Society  ha 
done  and  tried  to  do  in  these  directions  may  be  gatheirec 
from  the  succeeding  statement :  though  circumstanoefi 
render  it  proper  that  the  Report  this  year  should  be  less 
particular  and  extensive  than  that  for  the  year  1863 ; 
not  because  the  labors  have  been  less,  or  the  field 
diminished ;  on  the  contrary,  while  the  prisons  of  our 
city  have  had  their  customary  provision  of  visitor^ 
those  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State  have  been 
visited.  The  result  of  those  visits  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  particular  division  of  the  Report. 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 


The  statistics  which  relate  more  directly  to  the  pecu* 
liar  economy  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  which  are 
li.cnoe  most  interesting  to  the  world,  are  those  that 
l^long  to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors.     But 
'tlie  philanthropist  will  feel  interested  in  the  reports  of 
"^e  labors  of  those  who  seek  to  reach  the  conduct  of 
tihe  prisoner  through  his  conscience  and  his  affections ; 
and  hence  others,  beside  the  members  of  the  Society, 
'WiQ  read  with  pleasure  a  concise  statement  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  labors  performed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Penitentiary,  which  the  Society  annually  appoints. 
We  reserve  commentaries  on  the  character  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  committee  till  we  speak  of 
the  labors  at  the  County  Prison,  observing  only  for  the 
pieaent,  that  various  circumstances  make  the  Peniten- 
tiaiy  a  field  of  more  pleasant  and  hopeful  employment 
tba  the  County  Prison  can  offer.     Length  of  time, 
^tire  abstraction,  and  the  separateness  not  only  of  the 
priaoner  but  of  his  work,  afford  excellent  grounds  for 
tbe  visitor,  and  serve  to  awaken  in  the  convict  a  sense 
^'bis  errors,  while  the  advice  and  gentle  exhortation  of 
his  visitor  open  up  a  hope  of  improved  condition  by  an 
unprovement  in  conduct. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  have 
divided  the  several  wards  of  the  prison,  alloting  a  por- 
tion to  each  member.  It  is  required  of  the  members 
to  visit  their  allotment  at  least  onee  in  two  weeks. 

They  have  appointed  a  committee  on  discharged 
prisoners,  composed  at  present  of  four  members,  whose 
duties  are,  to  visit  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  possible  after 
their  admission  into  the  prison,  and  to  visit  those  about 
to  be  discharged,  some  days  prior  to  their  departure,  to 
counsel  them,  and  in  case  of  necessity  supply  any  defi- 
ciency in  their  clothing. 

Many  of  the  prisoners,  upon  their  entry,  are  found  to 
be  unable  to  read  or  write.  For  such  the  State  has 
provided  a  schoolmaster.  In  many  cases,  persons  who 
have  entered  the  prison  entirely  ignorant  in  this  respect 
have  made  surprising  progress  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic. 

There  is  an  instance  now  of  a  young  man  who  came 
to  the  prison  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  with 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  reading,  not  able  to  write 
his  name,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  figures,  who  has 
within  two  years  learned  to  read  very  well,  writes  a 
good  hand,  and  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics truly  wonderful :  he  has  gone  far  ahead  of  those 
who  gave  him  his  first  lessons. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  a  Library,  well  sup- 
plied with  useful  books,  many  in  the  Grerman  language. 

The  books  are  furnished  every  two  weeks  to  the 
prisoners ;  many  religious  papers  and  tracts  are  distri- 
buted by  the  Committee ;  many  of  the  prisoners  are 
subscribers  to  papers  of  a  religious  character — none  other 
are  admitted. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  visits  as  reported 
bj  the  Conmiittee  for  the  year  1864  : 


Summary  of  Visits  and  Intei^iews  with  Prisoners  dwing 

the  year  1864. 


1864. 

Visits. 

Interricws  ^"['JZ^ 

T«i.i       Separate 

,  /"'V     IPriBoners 
Tiiterv.ei.8.  ^j^.^^^ 

1  Ist  month  .  .  . 

2d  month  .  .  . 

3d  month  .  .  . 

4th  month .  .  . 

5th  month .  .  . 
1  6th  month .  .  . 

7th  month .  .  . 

8th  month .  .  . 

9th  month .  .  . 
ilOth  month .  .  . 
Uth  month ,  .  . 
12th  month .  .  . 

49 
47 
48 
47 
51 
40 
37 
32 
47 
39 
46 
67 

262 
270 
290 
287 
317 
238 
184 
165 
252 
247 
278 
265 

210 

117 

162 

106 

135 

94 

86 

120 

198 

80 

77 

162 

472 

387 
452 
393 
452 
332 
270 
285 
450 
327 
355 
427 

177 
180 
186 
194 
256 
179 
125 
152 
167 
176 
135 
212 

550 

3,055 

1,547 

4,602 

2,139 

Number  of  Visits  at  Penitentiary  during  the  year,  550 

"  Interviews  with  Prisoners  in  their  cells,  3,055 

"        "             "          "  at  the  cell  doors,  1,547 

Total  Interviews  during  the  year, 4,602 

Separate  Prisoners  visited  each  month — average,  178 

Great  desire  was  felt  by  the  Committee  to  introduce  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  cases  of  marked  and  permanent 
lefonnationy  consequent  upon  the  faithful  and  patient 
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labors  of  the  Committee,  in  order  that,  while  so  mac 
time  is  given  to  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  t] 
benefit  of  the  convict,  some  fruits  of  the  principles 
the  work  might  be  adduced.  These  excellent  and  mo 
consoling  and  encouraging  results  are  numerous ;  if  m 
all  that  could  be  desired,  they  are  at  least  more  tha 
those  unacquainted  with  the  efibrts  of  the  visitors  hav* 
deemed  possible.  But  it  is  believed  that  narratives  o 
the  reformation  and  perseverance  of  those  who  havi 
been  convicted,  which  are  encouraging  and  interestinj 
to  the  Society,  and  would  be  equally  so  to  every  phi 
lanthropist  in  the  country,  might  be  productive  of  evi 
to  the  very  person  whose  success  has  been  the  object  oi 
the  visitors'  exertions,  and  whose  improvement  in 
morals,  learning  and  manners  is  the  theme  of  felici 
tation  in  the  Society  and  of  gratitude  to  God.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  discipline  of  the  Penitentiary  to 
keep  from  the  discharged  convict  the  stamp  of  public 
punishment.  To  follow  him  then  with  any  statement 
of  his  former  imprisonment  and  subsequent  success  is 
virtuous  efibrts,  that  would  be  satisfactory  or  instructive 
to  the  public,  might  be  so  to  designate  him  as  to  maki 
his  case  known  to  those  with  whom  he  had  become  i 
virtuous  companion ;  else  one  or  two  cases  of  remai  k 
able  success  on  the  part  of  the  visitors  might  be  cited 
in  which  some,  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  common  schoc 
learning,  had,  during  their  imprisonment  in  the  Pen 
tentiary,  been  taught  to  read  and  write  and  to  practii 
arithmetic,  and  had  been  led  to  the  formation  of  adn 
rable  resolves ;  and  in  a  few  months  after  their  relea 
they  are  under  the  advice  and  care  of  their  frienc 
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fcond  taking  a  useful  position,  and  becoming  valuable, 
ty  their  skill  and  probity,  to  the  public  service,  and 
earning  for  their  dependents  at  home  an  excellent  living, 
tod  for  themselves  more  than  a  living,  more  than  life — 
earning  for  themselves  a  good  name  by  discharging 
punctually  and  fully  all  the  duties  that  belong  to 
the  position  to  which  they  have  been  called.  Lord 
Bacon  says  "  the  duties  of  life  are  greater  than  life." 
Surely  then,  a  man  who,  in  his  ignorance,  seems  to  have 
dedicated  his  life  to  vice  and  crime,  and  to  have  found 
his  true  home  in  a  penitentiary,  is  earning  more  than 
life  when,  awakened  to  the  true  worth  of  the  human 
character,  and  supplied  with  practical  education,  he 
starts  forth  into  the  world  and  achieves  by  his  honest 
labor  the  confidence  of  the  good  and  the  respect  of  all, 
and  redeems  himself  from  the  degradation  which  seemed, 
in  his  early  career,  almost  inevitable. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  it  is  repeated,  might  be  pre- 
sented, with  such  particulars  as  would  seem  almost  the 
work  of  imagination ;  but  those  very  particulars  which 
would  give  interest  to  the  statement  would  lead  to  a 
useless  and  perhaps  injurious  identification  of  the  person. 
It  is  evident  from  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
that  much  good  is  to  be  efiected  among  the  convicts. 
Bat  it  also  appears  equally  evident  that  that  good  is  to 
be  attained,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  only  by  the 
unfailing  patience  of  the  visitors  and  the  protracted 
incarceration  of  the  prisoner.     The  prisoner  often  knows 
quite  as  much  of  the  world  and  worldly  matters  as  the 
visitor^  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  qualify  his  know- 
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ledge  with  virtue;  and  pride  and  prejudice  and  tl 
e£fect  of  evil  association  have  to  be  overcome  before 
single  simple  lesson  of  the  visitor  can  be  made  acce]: 
able.  Yet  patience,  kindness,  sympathy,  have  done  tl 
work,  and  many  have  left  the  Penitentiary  blessing  t] 
Providence  that  snatched  them  from  the  downward  pal 
to  destruction,  and  blessing  those  humane  beings  vfh 
recognized  in  them  the  image,  the  defaced  image  of  Go( 
and  the  claim  of  a  common  humanity.  If  there  ar 
those  who  think  that  even  more  should  be  done  in  th 
way  of  reformation  in  such  a  school,  let  them  try  to  aii 
the  experiment— -or  refusing  that,  let  them  think  ho^ 
often  the  whole  of  society  has  been  sifted  down,  am 
that  these  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  are  the  refuse  c 
each  successive  sifting :  what  material  for  reformation 
The  hedges  and  ditches  may  furnish  guests  for  a  costi; 
supper,  poverty  may  need  only  a  good  garment  to  mak 
its  wearer  acceptable,  but  the  tenants  of  the  lowest  den 
of  vice  of  a  crowded  city  have  no  invitation  to  the  feae 
of  good  things ;  and  no  habits  which  they  can  assum 
will  hide  their  moral  deformity. 
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COUNTY  PRISON. 

The  labors   of  the  Society  through  its  Committee 
specially  designated,  have  been  continued  in  the  County 
Frison  with  their  usual  results.   Some  good  has  undoubt- 
edly been  wrought  in  the  moral  condition  of  men  com- 
mitted on  slight  charges  for  a  short  time ;  and  where 
the  intercourse  between  the  visitor  and  the  prisoner  has 
lieen  necessarily  so  limited  as  to  produce  little  direct 
moral  effect,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
tegBoA  paid  to  his  physical  condition,  and  the  sense 
which  the  prisoner  has  of  the  sympathies  of  his  kind, 
produce  an   ameliorating  effect  upon  his  mind,  and 
iDdaoe  him   to  resolve  on   some   amendment.     That 
amendment  depends  so  much  on  circumstances  which 
Bttther  the  prisoner  nor  his  friendly  visitor  can  control, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  strong  a  resolution  to  good 
may  have  been  violated  when  again  the  unhappy  man 
&lla,  or  how  much  the  visitor  has  wrought  upon  his 
heart,  should  the  prisoner,  when  liberated,  follow  out 
his  promises  of  amendment  and  redeem  his  time  and 
character.     There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
tuning  the  duty  of  the  visitor  in  such  matters.     He 
mat  plant  and  he  must  water — the  increase  is  the  gift 
of  another. 
Few  things  in  the  course  of  an  active  man's  life  are 
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more  consoling  and  encouraging  than  a  full  and  clear 
sense  of  duty  in  any  work  which  he  may  undertake, 
and  especially  is  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  feel  the  strong  conviction  that  the  undertaking  itself 
is  a  duty. 

On  the  character  and  future  conduct  of  the  convict, 
rather  than  of  the  temporarily  imprisoned  person,  are 
the  efforts  of  the  visitor  to  be  most  eflfective.  Time  for 
instruction,  time  for  monition  by  the  teacher  and  time 
for  reflection,  time  for  repentance  and  time  for  sound 
resolve,  are  found  in  the  cell  of  the  convict  who  has  a 
year  or  more  to  serve.  The  amount  of  labor — easy, 
moderate  and  profitable  to  himself— that  is  required  of 
him,  gives  a  wholesome  direction  to  his  thought,  beget- 
ting a  sense  of  a  consideration  of  some  value  in  Iiim; 
and  the  laboring  convict  is  almost  certain  to  be  more 
improved  in  his  moral  condition  by  the  advice  of  his 
visitors,  than  is  the  idle,  unemployed  prisoner.  Hence 
the  most  profitable  work  of  the  Society  among  prisoners 
in  the  County  Prison,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cells  of  the 
laboring  male  convicts ;  and  a  good  report  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  in  that  field  of  labor  is  made,  so  &r 
as  those  labors  have  extended. 

The  Society  has  to  regret,  as  a  considerable  number 
of  the  male  convicts  have  to  mourn  over,  the  protracted 
absence  of  Dr.  William  Shippen,  one  of  the  Vice  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Society,  who  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  been  an  almost  weekly  visitor  at  the  convict  cell 
of  the  County  Prison,  teaching,  advising  and  guiding 
those  whose  crimes  or  misfortunes  placed  them  within 
the  reach  of  his  good  eflfort«.     Severe  sickness^  which  in 
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I  advanced  age  yields  slowly  to  medical  treatment,  has 
prived  the  Society  of  the  reflected  honor  of  his  labors, 
e  prisoner  of  the  benefit  of  his  controlling  good  in- 
^ce,  and  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to 
lera.  The  Society,  in  expressing  its  sympathies  with 
)  sufferings  of  its  officer,  hopes  that  he  will  be  soon 
tored  to  active  usefulness. 

While  many  of  the  proper  committees  have  been 
ive  in  the  Convict,  and  in  the  Untried  Department 
the  County  Prison,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of 
its  might  be  considerably  augmented  with  advantage 
he  prisoner^  and  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
the  Society. 

Phe  number  of  male  prisoners,  it  may  be  remarked, 
ireatly  diminished  by  the  war.  It  would  be  a  conso- 
QQ,  amid  the  evils  of  the  existing  conflict,  if  we  could 
ieve  that  the  restoration  of  peace  would  not  augment 

lists  of  all  classes  of  male  prisoners.     But,  unfor- 
ately,  many  of  those  who  have  joined  the  army,  and 

quite  as  likely  as  others  to  escape  the  perils  of 
Qe,  must  return  to  their  haunts  of  vice  with  no 
ral  improvement,  no  correction  of  a  depraved  appe- 
;  And  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  experience  of 
er  countries,  if  not  with  our  own,  that  some  who  go 
the  army  with  tolerably  good  habits,  return  with 
ated  tastes,  and  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  become 
itnes  of  our  prisons,  and  in  time  sink  down  hopeless 
ims  of  debauchery.  The  character  of  many  who 
)  joined  the  army  permit  us  to  hope  for  much  better 
gB  from  a  vast  majority  of  those  whom  peace  shall 
106  from  the  ranks;  but  the  terrible  effect^  on  a 
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crowded  city,  of  the  immorality  of  the  smallest  minority, 
is  to  be  greatly  feared,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against. 

To  the  Female  Department  of  this  prison  we  made 
particular  reference  in  our  Beport  last  year.  The  ci^ 
cumstances  of  the  place  have  not  essentially  changed. 
The  principal  differences  are  the  diminished  number  of 
general  committals,  and  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  convicts.  The  cause  of  this  great  addition  to  the 
female  occupants  of  the  criminal  cells,  we  mentioned  in 
our  last  Report — though  then  the  evil  had  not  attained 
its  present  height ;  but  we  were  right  in  the  statement  of 
the  cause,  and  in  our  apprehension  of  the  increased 
effect.  The  direct  cause  is  intoxication.  This  has  been 
terribly  promoted  by  the  facility  with  which  the  women 
obtain  sums  of  money  larger  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  handle,  and  the  want  of  restraint,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  those  to  whom  they  are  re- 
sponsible. These  circumstances  lead  to  gossip,  to  drink- 
ing, and  these  habits  to  still  greater  violations  of  female 
proprieties ;  and  want  of  care  of  their  means,  leaves 
them  in  want  of  money,  which  they  attempt  to  supply 
by  theft :  thus  the  descending  grades  of  vioe  lead  to 
crime,  and  the  drinking  woman  becomes  impure,  and 
impurity  leads  to  larceny,  and  larceny  to  the  convict 
cell. 

More  than  once  in  the  year  1864  the  Female  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison  was  viaited 
with  disease,  which  for  a  short  time  justified  some 
alarm,  and  called  for  prompt  and  efficient  action  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  and  the  Inspectors.    One  of  these 
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viatations  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember,  and  continued  into  the  following  month.  On 
this  occasion,  the  disease  was  of  a  typhoid  character, 
what  is  usually  denominated  a  "jail  fever."  What 
were  the  proximate  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the 
piiflon  was  in  the  usual  ntate  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
diaeaae  did  not  appear  among  those  whose  habits  of 
debauchery  seemed  to  expose  them  especially  to  such  an 
attack. 

The  history  of  this  fearful  visitation,  its  commence- 
ntfflt,  progress  and  effects,  seems  to  be  the  subject  for 
the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  that  institution ;  at 
feast  it  belongs  to  their  administration.  But  it  is  so 
&r  the  business  of  the  Society  to  note  the  occurrence 
of  the  evil,  as  it  was  the  occasion  of  prompt  and  praise- 
worthy action  on  the  part  of  those  who  direct  the  affairs 
of  that  institution,  the  inspectors  and  superintendent,  and 
of  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  generous  devotion  and  kind- 
ttflB  by  the  keepers  and  matrons  of  that  department  of 
the  prison;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  another  class,  to 
omit  special  mention  of  the  prompt,  unfailing  devotion 
of  the  healthful  prisoners  to  their  suffering  sisters. 
Night  and  day  these  convicts  illustrated  the  loveliness 
of  their  sex's  nature,  and  their  possession  of  good  quali- 
ties that  had  been  overlaid  or  overruled  by  the  cir- 
coiDstances  of  their  situation  in  life,  and  the  errors 
ind  crimes  into  which  they  had  been  led.  It  is  not 
the  place  here  to  present  a  question  which  might  im- 
Knge  upon  theological  discussion,  or  provoke  it  at  least ; 
iiit  it  is  certain  that  the  moat  of  those  who  are  regarded 
i  the  most  criminal  in  the  convict  cells  of  the  female 
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department  have,  as  circumstances  gave  opportunit 

showed  the  possession,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  tl 

exercise,  of  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  human  natui 

and  to  illustrate  all  by  cheerful  sacrifices  of  their  o^ 

convenience   and   safety,  in   behalf  of  those,  towa] 

whom  they  had  no  obligations  beyond  those  of  comm 

humanity.     And  the  circumstance  is  now  mention 

because  the  fact  presents  a  strong  argument  for  o 

tinned  gentle,  moral  dealing  with  the  offending  womj 

and  in  this  particular  class,  it  shows  what  point  in  tt 

character  should  be  seized  on  to  commence  the  work 

persuasion  to   good.     It   is  certainly,  with   sentem 

prisoners,  not  always  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 

endeavor  to  dwell  with  exaggerated  earnestness  u] 

the  crime  which  has  brought  them  to  the  prison. 

may  be  better  to  ascertain  what  principle,  if  any 

left  uncontaminated, — what  virtue  has  been  buried 

by  neglect  or  recklessness,  and  to  try  to  bring  that  i 

observation,  by  nursing  it  into  growth,  and  to  infuse  i 

the  unhappy  prisoner  a  new  self-respect,  by  present 

in   the   best  light,   these   assets  of  her  moral  nat 

neglected  in  the  full  pride  of  her  dashing  follies 

crimes,  but  now  available  in  her  moral  bankruptcy. 

In   more   than   one   instance,  great  good  has  I 

achieved  by  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  offen 

and  in  one,  especially,  the  results  were  so  conspic 

as  to  warrant  great  hopes  for  this  mode  of  dealing 

prisoners.     It  is  offensive  to  human  feelings  to 

upon  the  faulty  points  of  character,  and  argue 

them  the  vicious  character  of  all ;  while  it  is  a  gra 

compliment   to  human  nature  to  seek  out  the 
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remaining  qualities,  and  make  them  the  base  of  amen- 
datory action.  The  compliment  will  be  the  more  in- 
tensely felt,  and  the  more  gratefully  acknowledged,  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  these  good  points ;  and  the 
benefit  to  result  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  judgment 
and  affection  manifested  in  the  selection  and  culture  of 
the  point  to  be  improved. 

These  remarks  are  made  strictly  by  way  of  hint  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  would  assist  in  the  moral 
redemption  of  prisoners ;  and,  in  that  direction  they  are 
pertinent  to  this  branch  of  our  Report. 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  visits  made  by  the  different  members 
of  the  Committee  to  the  County  Prison  during  the 
past  year,  is  probably  about  780;  and  beside  these, 
ladies  acting  at  the  request  of  some  member  of  the 
Committee,  have  been  regular  in  their  visits  to  the  cells 
of  the  prisoners  of  their  own  sex ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  permanent  good  has  been  wrought  by 
the  pious  visitations  of  these  women.  These  visits 
amounted  to  about  208  during  the  year. 

The  kindness  of  some  of  the  female  visitors  has 

aecured  for  them  the  affectionate  attention  of  the  pri- 

■oners,  who  await  with  impatience  the  visiting  day,  and 

prepare    themselves    for  recitations  and  instructions. 

ind  it  should  be  added,  that  hearing  lessons  is  not  all 

tbat  these  ladies  perform :   they  speak  with  friendly 

earnestness  to  the  poor  prisoners,  and  bring  them  to  a 

direct  and  steady  contemplation  of  the  evil  cause  which 
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has  made  them  the  indwellers  of  prison  cells,  and  lea 
them  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  direct  and  almof 
inseparable  relations  between  their  conduct  and  thei 
position ;    between  vice  and  the  prison. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  number  of  commi 
ments  to  the  County  Prison  in  the  year  1864  was  lei 
than  that  in  1863,  by  no  less  than  three  thousand  oi 
hundred  and  fifty-two  (3,152.)  This  may  indeed  I 
regarded  in  part  as  the  eflfect  of  the  departure  of  a  grei 
number  of  men  to  the  scene  of  war,  but,  happily,  tl 
number  of  women  was  proportionately  less,  so  that 
may  be  said  that  those  vices  and  smaller  crimes  whi< 
usually  crowd  the  prison  cells,  have  been,  if  not  less 
number,  less  obtrusive.  The  remarks  on  the  charact 
of  the  oflfenses,  formerly  made,  hold  good  now.  The 
are  fewer  committals  for  drunkenness  than  former 
more  in  proportion  for  misdemeanor ;  and  personal  ^ 
lence  is  more  frequent,  even  up  to  homicide.  Amo 
females,  the  crimes  of  larceny,  shop-lifting  and  burgle 
are  frequent,  and  the  number  of  commitments  and  o 
victions  is  greatly  increased,  perhaps  more  than  doubL 
The  gradation  from  small  vices  to  these  felonies 
regular  and  rapid,  and  only  a  few  are  made  to  pause 
their  downward  course.  But,  thank  Grod,  some  h( 
been  made  to  pause  in  their  terrible  career,  and  h( 
been  saved. 
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STATE  AGENCY. 


What  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  feature  of  the 
yearns  labors,  is  the  effort  made  to  procure  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  all  the  County  Prisons  and  the  Alms- 
bouses  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  make  the  inquiries  in 
BQch  a  manner,  and  to  present  their  results  in  such  a 
form,  that  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
Ke  in  the  information  presented,  a  state  of  things  that 
requires  legislative  consideration ;  and,  in  the  manner 
of  inquiry,  a  means  of  obtaining  and  diffusing  import- 
ant knowledge,  that  should  be  fostered  and  compensated 
by  the  State. 

h  the  month  of  April,  the  Society  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  expedient  to  employ  Agents  to  visit,  if 
possible,  every  prison  in  the  State,  and  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  character  of  the  building   and   the  means  of 
retaining  and  disciplining  its  inmates,  the  kind  of  con- 
finement which  the  building  was  capable  of  affording, 
the  mode  of  furnishing  supplies,  and  in  what  manner 
the  supplies  of  the  place  were  obtained,  how  distributed, 
ud  what  was  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the  two 
lezes,  and  especially  what  the  means  employed  to  secure 
moral  instruction  to  the  prisons,  and  what,  if  any,  were 
the  plans  adopted  for  providing  for  those  persons  who 
had  served  a  time  in  the  prison,  and  were  to  be  dis- 
missed into  the  world  with  a  sense  of  their  own  degra- 
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gation  by  crime  and  its  punishment,  and  the  suspicions 
and  distrust  of  those  among  whom  they  were  likely  to 
seek  employment. 

The  Society  readily  discovered  the  evils  resulting 
from  a  want  of  full  information  on  the  part  of  tho8< 
who  make  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  am 
the  punishment  of  the  vicious,  and  they  moved  in  tbi 
matter,  as  in  others  that  relate  to  public  prisons,  witl 
no  view  of  making  themselves  a  power  for  enacting  o 
administering  laws,  but  only  to  give  to  the  communit; 
that  kind  of  information  which  naturally  results  froo 
their  proceedings,  and  which  is  necessary  to  effectiv 
legislation  with  regard  to  vice  and  to  poverty.  A  cei 
tain  set  of  questions  propounded  formally  by  the  goverr 
ment  to  all  superintendents  of  prisons  and  almshouse 
may  produce,  though  they  have  not  yet  produced 
answers  that  will  inform  with  regard  to  the  branch  o 
the  subject  upon  which  the  inquiry  is  made;  but,  ij 
addition  to  the  fact  that  some  Superintendents  make  n 
returns,  no  answers  in  explanation,  it  is  important  t 
comprehend  that  these  questions  do  not  touch  the  roo 
of  the  matter,  and  that  the  answers  are  indefinite,  an( 
perhaps  erroneous. 

What  is  needed,  is  an  Agent,  who  shall,  himself,  invc 
stigate  the  afiairs  of  the  prisons  and  almshouses,  in  th 
spirit  in  which  the  Society  looks  into  the  condition  c 
prisons  within  its  personal  circle  of  action ;  not  to  intei 
fere  in  the  management,  not  to  disturb  the  order  of  th* 
place,  not  to  hinder  any  officer  in  the  discharge  of  hi 
duty,  but  simply  to  see  how  the  management  is  con 
ducted,  how  much  of  order  is  preserved,  and  how  th 
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prisoner  is  affected  by  the  officer  over  him, — to  confirm 
what  is  consistent  with  law  and  humanity,  to  state  the 
result  of  all  close  investigations,  and  to  suggest  such 
changes  in  existing  laws  as  will  best  promote  the  true 
object  of  imprisonment  and  the  intentions  of  almshouses, 
and  thus  to  give  to  our  whole  State  that  just  claim  for 
philanthropic  efforts  and  successful  charities  which  has 
been  allowed  to  the  principal  city. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  officers  of  every 
prison  make  annual  returns  of  the  condition  of  their 
particular  institution,  and  statements  of  the  costs  of  each 
branch,  the  exact  character  of  every  expenditure,  and 
the  mode  of  treating  every  class  of  prisoners,  with 
rtatements  from  the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the 
literary  associations  of  the  prisons;  and,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  a  committee  of  Parliament  sits  to  inquire 
into  the  minor  operation  of  treatment,  so  as  to  decide 
in  time  and  on  ample  testimony  relative  to  the  claims 
of  the  various  systems  adopted  in  the  different  prisons, 
80  that,  approving  and  accepting  the  best,  they  may 
recommend  that  which  shall  become  universal,  and  thus 
» complete  uniformity  be  insured. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that,  in  the  British  and 
Irish  reports  of  prison  discipline  and  labor,  it  is  not 
the  Superintendent  or  Governor  alone  that  is  heard,  in 
the  statements  made  to  the  Government  Secretary ; 
the  head  or  overseer  of  each  department  makes  the 
^tement  of  his  special  branch ;  and  thus  not  only  the 
gross  amount  of  labor  and  expenditure  is  accounted  for, 
hit  all  the  details,  and  all  the  costs,  and  all  the  effects 
are  made  apparent ;  and  so  far  is  this  carried,  that  each 


clergyman  and  each  teacher  gives  a  particular  account 
of  his  labor  and  of  its  results. 

If  all  the  information  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  by  exactly  such  means,  it  may  be  eli- 
cited by  a  single  Agent,  visiting,  in  turn,  each  prison, 
and  making  I'eport  of  the   condition  and  movements 
therein,  with   the    complete    exactness   which  distin- 
guishes the  British  and   Irish  reports,  and  with  this 
great  advantage — if  not  in  truth,  at  least  in  the  mean^ 
of  obtaining  confidence — ^viz. :  the  report  of  the  single 
Agent  will  be  the  result  of  investigation  into  all  the 
individual  reports  of  superintendents  and  keepers ;  and 
the  public,  whose  interests,  moral  and  fiscal,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  inquiry,  will  have  the  means  of  knowing 
what  is  done  and  how  it  is  done;  and  circumstances 
of  the  institutions  not  exactly  reached  by  the  formaLl 
queries,  will  be  exposed  for  approval  or  censure,  for  con- 
firmation or  correction.     However  honest  and  faithful 
may  be  our  public  agents,  they  need,  even  for  their  own 
credit,  the  censorship  of  general  and  particular  obser- 
vation.    And  in  a  most  especial  manner  is  that  kind  of 
censorship  necessary — ^we  do  not  say  proper,  but  abso- 
lutely  necessary — where  those  persons  submitted  to  the 
care  of  public  agents  are,  by  poverty,  vice  or  crime, 
shut  out  from  general  sympathy  and  general  obser- 
vation. 

The  importance  of  this  perfect  understanding  of  all 
that  relates  to  prisons,  will  be  comprehended  by  those 
who  would  apply  a  remedy  to  evils  that  manifisstly 
abound,  and  perhaps  more  in  sections  of  tiie  State 
sparsely  populated^  and  where  only  a  few  reach  the 
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prisons.  There  laxity  in  discipline  is  most  likely  to  be 
found,  and  total  want  of  appropriate  distinction  of 
crimes  and  separation  of  sexes  may  be  looked  for; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  instances  may  be 
cited  from  the  reports  of  the  State  Agents  which  show 
that  even  in  densely  populated  districts  these  very 
errors  are  abundant. 

Before  closing  the  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the 
Beport,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  refer  directly  to  the 
mission  undertaken  by  the  Agency  of  the  Society, — not 
to  give  the  details  which  they  report,  but  to  draw 
attention  to  a  hasty  abstract  of  their  statements,  which 
is  given  in  this  journal  in  the  form  of  An  Appendix. 
The  full  statements  made  to  the  Society  would,  unitedly, 
htm  a  good-sized  duodecimo  volume,  and  afford  inte- 
resting reading  to  all  who  share  in  the  anxiety  felt  by 
this  Society  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  criminal, 
the  vicious  and  poor,  and  who  feel  a  proper  State  pride  in 
the  efforts  that  have  already  been  successfully  made  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  true 
solicitude  for  the  proper  direction  of  exertions  to  com- 
plete the  good  works  so  happily  begun.  While  all 
praise  is  due  to  the  Agents  who  have  thus  ably  and 
laboriously  represented  the  views  of  the  Society  in  col- 
lecting information  upon  the  subject  of  Prisons  and 
Almshouses,  and  gratitude  will,  it  is  believed,  be  felt 
for  their  sacrifice  by  those  who  are  true  Philanthropists, 
it  is  due  to  them  as  an  encouragement  to  others,  to  say 
that  the  Society,  in  whose  behalf  they  went  forth, 
Acknowledge  the  obligation  which  these  Agents  have 
conferred  upon  them,  and  believe  that  they  will  find 
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their  chief  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
good  to  others. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  while  the  matter  of  the 
Appendix  contains  only  a  meagre  abstract  of  the  Report 
of  the  Agents,  it  is  understood  that  copies  of  the  Report 
in  extenso  will  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Soci- 
ety, for  future  reference — a  monument  of  faithful  labors 
on  the  part  of  the  Agents,  and  a  faithful  record  of  a 
state  of  things  which  is  not,  on  the  whole,  creditable  to 
the  Commonwealth.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  state- 
ment, thus  prepared,  will  awaken  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  to  prompt  and  wholesome  action  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  penal  and  pauper  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  that,  now,  as  they  know  what  needs  a  remedy, 
they  will  weigh  with  wisdom  and  charity  the  means 
suggested  for  the  good  end. 

The  members  of  the  Society  who  volunteered  their 
services  in  the  good  work  of  the  Agency,  are  James  J. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  Messrs. 
Jeremiah  Willetts  and  Philip  P.  Randolph. 
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LOCAL  AGENCY. 


The  Society,  in  seeking  to  give  efficacy  to  its  efforts  by 

8ecaring  the  services  of  General  Agents  for  the  State, 

does  not  mean  thereby  to  lessen  the  service  of  the  Agent 

for  the  County  Prison.     The  City  Agency  is  a  sectional 

office,  valuable  as  carrying  out  the  humane  views  of  the 

Society  with  regard  to  the  inmates  of  the  County  Prison. 

He  has  nothing  directly  .to  do  with  the  statistics  of  the 

institution,  or  the  general  arrangements  of  the  prison. 

His  office  is  with  individuals — to  carry  out  the  plans  of 

the  iSociety  with  regard  to  the  wants,  sufferings,  comfort 

•nd  release  of  the  incarcerated.     And  it  may  be  re- 

ixiarked  that,  active  as  may  be  any  person  undertaking 

tte  duties  of  this  Agency,  it  is  evident  that  he  can 

liave  little  time  for  any  other  employment,  if  he  tries 

to  do  the  full  duties  of  that  place,  and  it  is  believed 

the  present  Agent,  William  J.  Mullen,  really  does. 

The  Report  of  the  Agent  for  the  past  year  shows  of 

kow  many  persons  he  has  procured  the  release  under 

^rcumstances  which,  in  some  cases  proved  that,  without 

1^ efforts  in  their  behalf,  they  must  have  endured  the 

j  luidship  of  protracted  imprisonment,  with  a  sense  of 

I  omtraged  innocence ;  occupying  cells  with  the  destitute 

m  and  profane,  and  growing  familiar  with  the  persons,  the 

W^ge,  and  habits  of  the  confirmed  devotee  of  vice 
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In  other  cases  the  efforts  of  the  Agent  have  been 
successful  in  lessening  the  amount  of  imprisonment, 
where  circumstances  have  come  to  light  that  rendered 
a  diminution  of  infliction  quite  consistent  with  justice, 
and  promotive  of  virtuous  resolves. 

In  many  of  the  cases  the  successful  interference  of 
the  Agent  has  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  parents  to 
their  dependent  family,  where  petty  malice  had  found 
means  to  secure  imprisonment  upon  charges  that  could 
not  be  sustained  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  supported 
by  an  oath  sufficient  to  justify  the  magistrate  in  the 
commitment.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  might  have  remained  three  or  four  months  in 
the  cells,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  have  been  dis- 
missed, with  a  simple  utterance  that  the  "  bill  had  been 
ignored,"  or  "  two  terms  of  Court  had  expired." 

One  great  ofl&ce  of  the  Agent — made  great  by  the 
success  of  his  efforts  therein — is  to  settle  diflBculties 
between  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner,  to  bring  about 
reconciliation,  and  thus  procure  the  release  of  the  suf- 
ferer.    And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state 
that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  prosecutor  is 
the  real  offender.     Having  vented  his  rage  upon  the 
weaker  party,  he  finishes  up  the  work  of  vengeance  by 
procuring  the  arrest  of  his  miserable  antagonist ;  and  as 
bail  is  not  easily  found  for  such  a  person,  imprisonment 
follows  the  beating.     In  the  arrangement  of  these  cases, 
the   Agent  has    been  eminently  successful,   and  th^ 
"  blessings  of  those  that  were  ready  to  perish  have  wo& 
upon  him." 

The  world  hears  of  the  cases  of  extraordinary  criir^^ 
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and  great  suffering,  and  approves  the  effort  that  limits 
the  punishment  for  the  former  to  legitimate  bounds,  and 
alleviates  the  latter  by  timely  interference.  But  the 
numerous  cases  of  individual  misery  that  are  daily 
appealing  to  the  Prison  Agent,  are  not  known  beyond 
the  individuals  that  are  directly  concerned  therein. 
These,  however,  claim  the  largest  share  of  labors,  and 
constitute,  indeed,  the  great  sum  of  misery.  They  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  faithfully  dealt  with  by  the  Agent, 
and  his  efforts  deserve  the  approval  of  the  humane. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  prisoners,  who, 
wlule  they  suffer  much,  are  least  heard  of — whose  cases, 
mdeed,  do  not  reach  up  to  the  Agent's  level  of  duties. 
These  occur  among  the  vagrants  and  drunkards,  and 
present  claims  for  the  excitement  of  pity  and  the  exer- 
dse  of  legitimate  power.     These  are  violators  of  the 
law ;  but  they  have  not,  in  many  cases,  been  reared  in 
a  comprehension  of  the  crime  of  drunkenness.     They 
know  that  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  is  to  be  in  viola- 
tioQ  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  rules  of  good  soci- 
ety.   They  know  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
general — ^in  their  own  class  universal ;  and  they  know 
that  such  general  use  creates  a  merciful  and  lenient 
J'egard  of  occasional  excess — especially  when  some  unu- 
nial  event,  productive  of  great  joy  or  intense  grief,  seems 
to  suggest  the  use  of  an  unusual  amount  of  liquor. 
They  hear  of  it  in  the  classes  above  them — they  see  it 
hi  their  own  associates.     They  grant  to  others,  as  they 
<^^  fiyr  themselves,  a  free  and  generous  use  of  the 
Bbong  drink;  and  allow  to  others,  as  they  claim  for 
themselves,  exemption  from  censure,  when  that  freedom. 
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under  some  circumstances,  degenerates  into  too  greai 
liberty.  They  unite  with  society  generally  in  conden 
ing  the  habitual  drunkard. 

The  difficulty  with  that  class  of  persons  is  to  pai 
when  habitual  drinking  is  liable  to  go  into  excess, 
when  the  frequent  excess  exceeds  those  special  occ 
rences  on  account  of  which  they  are,  by  their  o 
standard,  excused,  if  not  justified.  It  is  argued  tl 
there  is  a  point,  somewhere,  in  the  habit  of  drinking, 
which  crime  begins;  but,  unfortunately,  that  poi 
which  is  not  far  ahead  to  the  beginner  in  drinking 
removed  as  he  advances.  He  is,  after  a  few  debauch 
ready  to  confess  that  it  exists,  but  is  not  where 
stands.  He  thinks  that  it  is  attained  by  others  a  lit 
more  advanced ;  but  when  he  reaches  that  point  bii 
self,  it 
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is  still  so  Dear  him,  jet  beyond  him  lies." 


And  he  plunges  onward,  sure  never,  in  his  own  view,  t 
reach  the  imaginary  goal  of  habitual  drinking,  realiziD 
the  poet's  idea  of  the  points  of  compass : 

"  Ask,  Where's  the  North  ?    In  York,  'tis  at  the  Tweed ; 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orkad^s ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  Zembla,  and  the  Lord  knows  where." 

Even  in  prison  for  the  twentieth  time,  the  miserabl 
inebriate  finds,  in  his  own  case,  some  circumstance  i 
mitigate  the  fault,  and  to  remove  him  fix>m  the  list  < 
habitual  drunkards. 

This  apparent  self-deception — at  best,  this  palliation- 
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is  much  more  noticeable  in  females  than  in  males.  By 
them  it  is  usually  manifested  in  disposition  to  refer  it  to 
accident,  to  a  bad  state  of  the  system,  an  empty  stom- 
ach, or  excess  of  grief  or  of  joy ;  and  never  fully  and 
freely  acknowledged,  unless  it  be  to  claim  for  that  fault 
an  excuse  which  they  know  would  not  be  allowed  for 
open  impurity ;  or  rather,  it  is  often  a  ruse — an  attempt 
to  deny  the  greater  by  admitting  the  less — when  in 
general,  though  not  always,  both  are  justly  and  equally 
chargeable  to  the  unfortunate  ones.  Some  of  the  poor 
wretches  do,  indeed,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  avoid  theft 
while  they  yield  to  the  inclination  to  drunkenness  and 
impurity ;  and  others  make  a  great  merit  of  committing 
only  one  of  these  wrongs,  while  they  condemn  and 
avoid  the  other.     They  thus 

<*  Compoand  for  sins  they  are  iDclioed  to 
By  damDing  those  they  have  do  mind  to." 

It  is  with  this  miserable  class  that  those  who  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons  have  the  most  diflB- 
culty,  and  of  whom  they  have  the  least  hope.     They 
we  not  beyond  hope,  indeed,  at  any  stage ;  but  they 
have  such  a  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  avoiding  two 
or  three   vices,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them 
of  the  enormity  of  one.     Yet,  out  of  this  class — low, 
debaged,  grovelling — there  have  been  made  converts  to 
IKirity  and  virtue;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  have  been  "snatched  like  brands  from  the  burning." 
Theft,  Impiety,  Impurity  even,  yield  annually  some  of 
their  members  to  the  efforts  which  philanthrophy  makes 
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in  their  behalf — makes  with  perseverance  and  in  kind- 
ness, following  up  the  watchfulness  beyond  the  prison, 
in  training  and  restraining,  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
repentant,  reformed  female  drunkard  that  has  suffered 
the  disgrace  of  frequent  imprisonment,  is  a  rarity  among 
the  rarest  class  of  the  reformed. 

It  has  been  usual  to  make  an  abstract  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  of  release  which  the  Agent  has 
procured  during  the  year,  and  present  them  in  this  part 
of  the  Report,  as  a  proof  of  the  advantage  and  efficacj 
of  his  ^^  Agency.*'     But  as  it  is  probable  that  the  Agent 
will,  on  his  own  responsibility,  present  them  at  large,  and 
as  of  necessity  this  Report  has  reached  a  volume  quite 
beyond  the  calculation  of  those  appointed  for  its  prepa- 
ration, it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  omit  the  cus- 
tomary abstract  of  labors  so  creditable  to  the  Society 
and  so  honorable  to  its  Agent. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 


The  work  of  moral  instruction  has  been  carried  on  ai 
usual  in  the  two  prisons  in  this  city,  and  it  is  believed 
that  some  good  has  been  wrought  by  the  eflEbrts^  both 
of  those  who  teach  in  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  eelh 
going  from  ^^  door  to  door"  with  their  memuifgm  of  cao* 
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tion  and  kindneBs;  and  those  who,  at  stated  seasons, 
Sundays  especially,  speak  to  all,  in  one  great  lesson  of 
denunciation  of  vice  and  invitation  to  virtue. 

As  a  general  rule,  these  labors,  when  they  work  good 

upon  their  object,  produce  no  sudden,  miraculous  effect, 

but  touch  the  affections  and  awaken  the  conscience,  and 

good  resolves  are  formed  for  future  execution.     It  is 

true  that  unfavorable  circumstances  do,  in  very  many 

eases,  lead  the  half-repentant  back  to  vice  and  crime, 

and  the  resolve,  if  remembered  beyond  the  prison  cell, 

i«  only  called  up  to  have  its  consideration  and  execution 

postponed  to  some  future  day,  wliich  is  never  reached, 

or  is  only   attained  to    repeat    the    postponement  of 

the  execution.     There  may  not,  however,  be  so  great  a 

difference  between  these  erring,  half-repentant  and  back- 

riiding  offenders  and  their  betters  as  may  at  first  appear ; 

at  least  the  difference  may  lie  rather  in  the  character  of 

the  fault  than  in  the  progress  of  the  amendment. 

Procrastination  is  not  the  thief  of  the  time  of  the 
priaoner  alone;  and  neglect  of  good  resolutions  is  not  so 
unfrequent  with  the  respectable  as  to  shut  out  compas- 
^OQ  and  some  indulgence  in  behalf  of  the  criminal. 
Many  of  us  owe  too  much  to  the  benefit  of  circumstances 
to  permit  us  to  condemn  even  the  frequent  violation  of 
good  resolves ;  and  "  the  sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset" 

Iooe,  may  be  that  which  another  can  readily  avoid. 
^  proclivity  of  some  minds  is  toward  offences  that 
ve  against  established  customs  and  public  enactments. 
The  errors  of  others  may  be  those  against  which  the 
l%islature  bus  not  fixed  its  canons,  and  for  which  the 
I   ^igistracy  has  no  authority  to  grant  commitments  or 
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impose  a  fine.  The  faults  of  one  class  of  people,  while 
they  work  injury  to  that  class,  in  degradation  and  in 
loss  of  self-respect,  injure  society  by  constant  exposure 
and  the  readiness  of  contact — as  some  noxious  plants, 
bearing  their  poison  in  their  leaves,  are  sure  to  inflict 
injury  upon  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  There 
are  other  persons  who  possess  and  practise  means  of 
evil  which  are  often  concealed  from  their  cotemporaries, 
fix)m  whom  they  suflfer  no  direct  punishment,  and  even 
escape  general  suspicion.  Their  opinions  are  privately 
promulged,  and  are  scattered  by  others,  through  the 
press,  to  injure  society;  as  the  poison  of  the  most  nox- 
ious weed  lurks  unseen  in  its  root,  and  is  extracted 
thence  by  the  savage  to  tip  his  arrow  with  death. 

There  are  instances  of  great  good  resulting  from  the 
stated  Sunday  preaching  in  the  prison,  and  it  would  be 
profitable,  if  it  were  delicate,  to  mention  one  or  two,  as 
encouragement  to  those  who  thus  minister.     Cut  the 
mention  of  the  name,  and  even  of  the  crime  of  the  pri- 
soner thus  favorably  affected,  could  not  be  made  without 
wounding  the  susceptibilities  that  deserve  respect.   It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  mention  that  a  female 
who  remained  a  long  time  in  prison  on  a  criminal  charge 
awaiting  her  trial,  evinced,  during  the  several  months 
preceding  her  summons  to  court,  no  feeling  of  regret  at 
the  crime  which  brought  her  there.     Soon  after  her 
conviction  and  sentence,  a  discourse  from  the  statei 
preacher  reached  her  heart;  and  while  she  confessed 
that  she  committed  the  act  for  which  she  had  been  con- 
victed, she  affected  no  palliation,  offered  no  apology  for 
herself,  but  accepted  the  imprisonment  as  due  to  the 
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oflfence :  some  favorable  circumstances  were  presented, 
and  she  was  legally  released,  and  returned  to  enjoy, 
and,  it  is  believed,  to  deserve,  the  confidence  of  a  good 
femily,  of  which  for  years  she  had  been  an  inmate 
without  ever  having  committed  a  fault  to  disturb  their 
confidence,  till  that  for  which  she  had  suflFered.    We 
refer  to  this  case,  in  this  connection,  to  prove  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  all  the  means  of  moral  and  reli- 
^OQs  instruction  which  have  been  adopted.     Such  a 
case  as  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  is  full  of 
encouragement,— especially  to  those  who  are  intimate 
^th  all  the  circumstances,  which  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  mention  here. 


AUXILIARIES. 


In  our  last  year's  statement,  we  expressed  a  belief 
tbat  the  hopes  of  founding  auxiliary  societies  in  this 
State,  to  assist  in  the  promulgation  of  our  views  and 
tbe  oonsummation  of  our  plans,  would  soon  be  realized, 
fyents  have  not  justified  those  hopes.     The  peculiar 
ntuation  of  the  country  naturally  draws  the  attention 
of  influential  men  away  from  the  consideration  of  sub- 
jects that  admit  of  postponement.     It  is  difficult  to 
excite,  in  any  considerable  number,  a  devotion  to  an 
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object  which  includes  chiefly  the  situation  of  the  vicioiLS 
and  the  guilty,  while  a  nation  is  appealing  for  ever^i 
thought  and  ejffort,  to  maintain  its  existence,  and  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  bleed  for  their  country  are  der 
manding  effective  sympathy.  The  spirit  of  humanit3 
is  as  active,  as  efficient  as  it  ever  was  in  our  State,  bm 
it  is  naturally,  it  is  patriotically  called  into  exercise,  ir 
other  channels  than  those  which  peace  and  order  suggest 

Submitting  to  this  state  of  things  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  terrible  condition  of  our  country,  we  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  disposition  to  form  auxiliary 
societies  still  exists  in  the  places  to  which  we  have  ali 
along  looked  with  hope,  and  we  must  regard  the  delay 
as  the  result  of  prudent  consideration,  that  prefers  the 
postponement  for  a  time  of  a  good  work,  to  the  danger 
to  which  premature  initiation  would  expose  it.    It  is 
better  to  begin  well  than  to  hesitate  in  the  prosecution. 

We  are  compensated  for  the  delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  auxiliaries  in  a  few  towns  of  the  interior,  by 
the  result  of  the  effective  labors  of  our  State  Agents, 
who,  finding  it  impracticable  to  establish  societies  in 
certain  places,  have  insured  the  co-operation  of  active 
citizens  in  the  good  work,  by  inviting  them  to  become 
"  corresponding  members"  of  this  Society.     The  hearty 
concurrence  of  so  many  good  philanthropists  opens  up, 
at  once,  the  means  of  obtaining  information  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  almshouses  of  the  State, 
and  of  putting  into  execution  any  well-digested  plan 
with  regard  to  those  institutions  which  may  be  matured 
by  the  parent  Society. 

On  the  whole,  this  enlistment  of  the  sympathies  of 
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active  philanthropists  in  the  most  sparsely  settled  por- 
tions of  our  State,  may  be  regarded  as  preferable  to 
Bocieties  in  such  parts,  for  the  present,  as  each 
will,  it  is  believed,  become  really  a  correspondent, 
and,  giving  the  information  needed,  will  also  be  active 
in  watching  the  movements  in  prisons  and  almshouses 
with  greater  ease  and  efficiency  than  a  society.  In  the 
more  densely  populated  parts  we  need  the  weight  and 
immunities  of  combination.  The  activity  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  promoted,  and  his  responsibility  sus- 
tained by  the  Society.  And  we  trust  that,  among  the 
good  works  that  will  follow — that  will,  indeed,  be  conse- 
quent upon  a  national  peace — will  be  the  establishment 
of  our  plans  of  Auxiliaries,  and  the  combination  and 
concert  of  action  of  the  philanthropic  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

We  are  anxious  to  establish  the  Auxiliaries,  and  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  found 
•ctive  in  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  less 
disappointment  in  the  delay  is  felt,  because  it  is  esteemed 
oettftr  to  begin  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  will 
msure  success  to  hearty  efforts,  than  to  waste  the  energy 
^d  zeal  of  a  few  devoted  co-operators  in  exertions  to 
divert  the  minds  of  the  many  from  the  national  struggle 
•^which  now  occupies  all  thoughts,  and  absorbs  all 
bterest — which  efforts,  at  best,  could  result  only  in  a 
divided  attention,  that  would  in  time  insure  failure. 

The  idea  of  Auxiliaries,  however  modified  by  indi- 
vidual exertions  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  and  how- 
ever the  fulfilment  may  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  is  still  cherished  by  the  Society,  and  no  doubt 
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exists  that  some  will  soon  be  in  operation,  to  insure  anc 
excite  perpetual  and  direct  co-operation  in  favor  of  tb 
great  cause  of  humanity  to  which  the  Society  is  dedi 
cated. 

No  single  effort  of  the  parent  Society,  or  its  activ 
committees,  is  postponed  or  lessened  because  exertion 
may  be  made  to  establish  Auxiliaries ;  consequently  th 
delay  in  their  establishment  will  not  hinder  the  custc 
mary  good  works  of  the  Society,  though  it  may  pre 
vent  the  diflfusion  through  the  State  of  some  of  th 
benefits  which  are  wrought  in  the  City. 

The  Society  has  not  existed  so  long,  without  leamin 
that,  in  all  efibrts  for  public  good  dependent  upoj 
public  consent  and  social  co-operation,  there  must  b 
occasional  disappointment  of  hopes.  The  time  musl 
always  be  well  chosen, — ^the  importance  of  the  measure 
must  not  be  overshadowed  by  movements  of  still 
greater  importance — and  in  the  present  case  it  must  be 
conceded  that  what  concerns  the  well-being  of  all,  and 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  nation  itself,  must 
be  allowed  preponderance ;  and  while  the  schemes  are 
held  in  abeyance  by  superior  considerations,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Society  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  which 
has  actuated  its  members,  and  to  use  the  season  of  inaO' 
tion  abroad,  to  perfect,  for  future  usefulness,  the  machi- 
nery which  it  is  intended  to  put  into  operation, — and 
thus  employ  ourselves  in  preparation,  and  watch  for  the 
opportune  moment  when  action  may  be  useful. 

The  Society  comprehends  all  this,  and  its  managers 
feel  that,  to  be  successful,  they  must 

'<  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait/^ 
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The  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  interior,  as  well  as 
the  metropolis  of  our  State,  will,  when  the  war  shall 
have  closed,  have  thrown  upon  their  charity  or  their 
justice,  material  sufficient  to  suggest  economy  in  the 
first,  and  humanity  in  the  last.  Thousands  will  return 
to  take  their  place  in  society  and  compete  with  the 
industrious  for  the  profits  of  business ;  but  hundreds  will 
bring  back  shattered  constitutions  and  torsolike  forms, 
that  will  compete  for  alms ;  and  some  will  come  with 
morals  vitiated,  and  appetites  depraved,  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  gains  of  crime.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  the  alms- 
houses concerns  the  lovers  of  order  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tisers  of  philanthropy.* 


*  Since  preparing  this  part  of  the  Keport,  information  has  been 
neei?ed  that  gentlemen,  who  had  .manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
■orement  of  the  Society^  have  organized  an  Auxiliary  AjBsociation  in  Har- 
ndmrg,  and  are  ready  to  proceed,  in  harmony  with  the  parent  Society, 
iitke  execution  of  all  the  plans  of  good  that  have  been  formed.  This 
lid  IB  specially  gratifying,  as  it  affords  a  constant  and  ready  means  of 
Mmanicating  with  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  without  the  appear- 
ttee  of  importunity,  and  the  plans  and  labors  of  the  parent  Society 
^  even  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Association 
ttd  those  of  the  State  Legislature,  at  times  when  other  business  is 
lot  pressing,  and  when  the  chance  of  effective  exertion,  by  the  choice 
cf  time  and  persons,  may  be  calculated  on. 
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INSANE. 


It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  are  all  the  duties  of  \ 
Commonwealth  towards  its  members,  till  circumstance 
shall  suggest  them  by  presenting  objects  for  their  exer 
cise,  and  generally  in  such  numbers,  or  in  such  weighl 
as  to  enforce  attention  and  secure  recognition.  Anc 
the  discharge  of  these  duties  must,  in  their  character 
depend  much  upon  the  means  which  the  State  maj 
possess  to  give  them  efficiency.  In  this  State,  perhap! 
more  than  in  any  other  of  the  whole  Union,  have  suo 
cessful  eflforts  been  made  to  succor  and  cure  the  insane. 
The  institutions  that  are  specially  devoted  to  this 
object  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  comprehensive 
and  efficient;  and  where  amendment  of  the  patient  is 
possible,  the  treatment  in  these  institutions  gives  the 
highest  hopes  of  success.  Where  the  mind  of  the  in- 
mates is  hopelessly  deranged,  many  of  the  hospitals 
have  the  means,  in  space  and  attendants,  to  insure  phy- 
sical comfort  to  a  patient,  and  preserve  him  from  the 
mental  irritations  to  which  in  public  intercourse  he  is  so 
liable. 

The  magnificent  institution  in  West  Philadelphia, 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  is  honorable 
to  the  philanthropy  of  those  by  whose  contributions  ii 
was  reared  and  is  sustained,  and  no  less  honorable  t( 
the  science,  skill  and  devotion  of  those  by  whom  it  ii 
conducted. 
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And  another  institution,  of  a  similar  character,  on  the 
Dorth  side  of  the  city,  is  abundant  in  good  works  and  in 
objects  for  the  exercise  of  the  philanthropy  of  contri- 
butors and  ofiScers.  The  Blockley  Almshouse  has  a 
department  specially  devoted  to  the  insane,  in  which, 
u  we  learn,  great  good  is  effected. 

There  are  at  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh  Insane  Asy- 
lums, that,  in  their  plan  and  in  the  execution  of  that 
plan,  are  most  benevolent  and  beneficial.  And  there 
are  private  asylums  for  the  mentally  afflicted.  All 
these  do  incalculable  good ;  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  of  these  results,  is  a  suggestion  which  they 
make  of  the  necessity  of  an  additional  provision  for  the 
insane. 

^  Our  inquiries,  last  year,  included  the  character  of 
almshouses,  as  well  as  prisons, — nay,  still  closer  than 
that,  they  included  the  state  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  treatment  of  the  vicious  and  criminal ;  and  not 
only  did  our  specially  appointed  Agents  ask  what  were 
the  regulations  and  description  of  Almshouses,  where 
they  existed  in  counties,  but  what  was  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  in  townships,  and  even  counties,  where  there 
ue  no  almshouses.  The  result  of  those  inquiries  will 
be  given  in  another  part  of  this  Report ;  but  we  may 
here  say,  that  such  an  inquiry,  including  the  state  of 
the  vicious  and  guilty,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  showed 
that  some  new  provision  for  the  insane  are  necessary, 
to  satisfy  the  sense  of  true  Christian  benevolence,  which 
has  been  sharpened  and  refined,  in  these  directions,  by 
what  has  already  been  done. 

We  are   therefore  preptured  to  say  that  the  insane 
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poor,  and  the  insane  prisoner,  have  a  claim  upon  th< 
consideration  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  State  Asj 
lum  at  Harrisburg  is  doing  much  good,  and  deserve 
respect  and  commendation.  But  while  people  are  ad 
mitted  into  that  institution,  upon  the  payment  of  a  cei 
tain  sum,  it  follows  that  those  who  have  nothing  wit! 
which  to  pay,  will  neither  be  welcome  to  enter,  nor  b 
made  participants  of  the  best  treatment,  unless  seo 
upon  some  private  provision.  The  State  Asylum  is  no 
a  place  for  the  insane  pauper  nor  the  insane  prisoner  o 
the  State :  other  objects  were  proposed  in  its  founds 
tion,  or  other  objects  are  suggested  by  its  direction— 
especially  by  the  demands  of  the  people  and  the  expe 
rience  of  its  principal. 

There  is  needed  a  State  Asylum  for  the  poor  insane 
where  their  condition  can  be  carefully  considered,  anc 
where  their  wants  may  claim  and  receive  a  propei 
ministration.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  State  owes  to  tb( 
people,  to  continue  the  work  of  benevolence  in  publi( 
institutions,  and  make  them  promotive,  as  far  as  poe 
sible,  of  comfort  to  every  class.  We  are  firee  to  confes 
that,  while  we  press  the  good  work  of  charity  upoi 
public  consideration,  we  are  not  only  encouraged  therei 
by  the  general  liberality  that  has  marked  the  legislatioi 
of  the  State,  but  we  build  the  argument  for  them  upoi 
its  previous  liberality  and  the  benefits  that  flow  there 
from.  It  is  a  favorite  axiom,  that  the  good  we  do  i 
suggestive  of  further  benefits,  and  the  success  of  on* 
benevolent  effort  is  justification  of  another  of  the  sami 
philanthropic  character.  We  shall  not  argue  the  quec 
tion  of,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  have  their  insane  depeo 
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dents  provided  for,  beyond  the  ordinary  pauper  pro- 
visions of  the  county,  by  State  legislation.  The  visita- 
tion of  insanity  is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  is 
entitled  to  peculiar  consideration ;  and  though  frequent, 
and  often  without  remedy,  yet  its  nature  is  such  that 
not  only  is  a  speciality  of  treatment  required,  but  a 
community  of  the  sufferers  renders  scientific  treatment 
more  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  more  effective.  And 
it  is  of  infinite  consequence — we  say  of  "  infinite  conse- 
quence," because  we  are  speaking  of  the  immortal  mind 
of  those  made  in  the  image  of  God — it  is  of  infinite 
consequence  that  persons  afflicted  with  sickness  of  the 
mind,  without  the  means  of  proper  treatment  at  home, 
should  be  taken  from  the  wretched  hovels  in  which 
Bome  are  penned  up— to  disturb  communities  by  their 
ravings — or  be  taken  from  the  public  highway,  where 
the  taunts  of  the  unfeeling  add  to  their  misery  and 
augment  their  nervous  irritation,  and  be  placed  where 
gentle  decision  and  kind  discipline  shall  soothe,  while 
they  direct ;  and,  if  not  restore  the  sufferer,  to  reason  at 
least  remove  him  from  insult,  and  that  continued  irrita- 
tion which  makes  him  understand  that  he  is  crazy  with- 
I  oat  comprehending  why  the  disease  of  the  mind  should 
lemove  him  trom  those  sympathies  which  sickness  of 
body  awakens  in  his  fellow-beings. 

On  this  subject  we  have  been  moved  to  make  some 
lemarks,  from  the  difficulty  experienced,  in  the  county 
jmsons,  to  dispose  of  the  insane  convict.  A  prison  is 
not  the  place  for  that  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the 
calamity  of  insanity  entitles  a  man  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity.    The  keeper  of  the  prison  cannot  judge  of  the 
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character  of  mental  disease,  so  as  to  apply  the  trea 
ment  which  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  sufferer  would  suj 
gest  to  the  physician  who  had  studied  and  practised  tl 
science  of  treating  mental  maladies.  And  when  instai 
ces  of  great  violence  occur,  the  cell  of  the  convict 
unprovided  with  those  appliances  which  allow  son 
liberty,  but  effect  that  restraint  which  is  necessary 
prevent  the  patient  from  doing  violence  to  himse 
Very  few  of  the  almshouses  in  the  State  are  provid( 
with  means  of  restraining  properly,  the  insane — few 
have  physicians  competent  "  to  minister  to  a  mind  d; 
eased."  Philadelphia  County,  from  its  great  and  oo 
densed  population,  has  many  cases  of  insanity  wi 
which  to  furnish  the  wards  of  its  almshouse ;  and  tl 
multitude  of  these  cases  suggested  the  employment  of 
medical  man  who  had  given  attention  to  the  subject 
insanity :  so  that  the  insane  pauper  in  the  city  has 
home  and  homelike  comfort  provided,  with  such  sk 
for  his  case  as  can  discriminate  between  the  vario 
characters  of  the  disease,  and  apply  a  remedy,  wbc 
cure  is  possible,  or  soothe  and  console,  where  restorati 
is  hopeless. 

But  when  the  officers  of  the  prisons  ask  to  trans 
the  insane  convict  to  the  proper  ward  of  the  almsboo 
the  Directors  of  that  institution  may  ask  whether  it 
meet  to  place  the  felon  outlaw,  the  man  who  has  co 
mitted  homicide  and  robbery,  or  the  woman  who, 
these  crimes,  has  added  all  the  vices  which  disgrace  a 
degrade  her  sex, — whether  it  is  meet,  whether  it 
just,  whether  it  is  discreet,  to  place  such  persons  in  1 
same  ward  with  the  unfortunate  insane — who  have  ^ 
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propriety.  Shall  the  refuge  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate, 
be  the  retreat  of  the  guilty  also?  Shall  there  be 
such  an  association  of  the  insane  poor  and  the  insane 
criminal  as  shall  intimate  that  poverty  reduces  man  to 
1  common  level  with  crime  ?  Were  there  no  gleam  of 
reason  left  in  these  unfortunates,  such  an  association, 

■ 

Buch  a  confusion  of  the  elements  of  the  almshouse  would 
be  less  repulsive  to  them — though  shocking  to  the  feel- 
ings of  their  friends,  and  offensive  to  every  friend  of 
humanity — to  every  one,  indeed,  who  distinguishes  be- 
tween misfortune  and  crime.  But  there  are  not  only 
gleams  of  reason  in  these  insane — there  are  times  when 
they  seem  to  be  "  in  their  right  mind,"  with  full  power 
to  judge  of  persons  and  events  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded; and  even  when  the  diseiise  continues,  it  is 
true  that  the  patient  is  not  altogether  insane— there  are 
Bubjects  upon  which  he  seems  to  think  and  spenk  with 
lemarkable  sanity ;  and  even  on  those  uijon  which  he 
ieems  most  at  fault,  he  manifests  a  species  of  discrimi- 
nation that  makes  it  dangerous  to  tritle  with  his  aber- 
ration. These  persons,  then,  would  suffer  much  from 
an  association  that  would  wound  their  sensibilities,  and 
their  friends  would  have  reason  to  complain  that  the 
lights  of  the  poor  had  been  confounded  with  the  punisli- 
nent  of  the  guilty. 

The  State,  then,  needs  an  Asylum — such  as  has  been 

Wcted  in  the  State  of  New  York — in  which  to  place 

the  insane  convict,  where  he  can  be  treated  in  a  way  to 

4eve\op  his  better   faculties,    and    to   commence    that 

healthful  action  which  may  restore  tiie  sufferer  to  reason^ 
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and  perhaps^  as  has  been^  the  experience  of  asylums, 
develop  the  most  welcome  fact,  that  the  very  oflFense  for 
which  he  became  a  convict,  was  the  result  of  an  incipi- 
ent insanity,  that  removed,  from  the  act  the  charactei 
of  crime. 

The  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  State  Asylum  foi 
Insane  Convicts,  is  then  suggested  by  humanity  towards 
the  prisoner,  as  removing  him  from  those  irritations  thai 
augment  his  disease  and  prevent  a  cure.  It  is  suggestec 
by  a  sense  of  just  respect  towards  the  unfortunate  insane 
whose  friends  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  then 
support  and  care  in  the  established  asylums  of  the  State 
It  is  due  to  the  character  of  our  Commonwealth,  thai 
is  distinguished  as  much  by  the  multitude  and  benefit 
of  its  philanthropic  institutions,  as  by  the  affluence  ol 
the  endowments  which  she  holds  from  nature. 

This  is  a  subject  which  commends  itself  to  the  con 
sideration  of  all  benevolent  citizens ;  and  when  the} 
comprehend  fully  its  benefits,  there  will  be  created  fl 
public  sentiment  that  will  insure  wholesome  and  com' 
petent  legislation  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  watched  the  prisoner  in  hifi 
cell,  that  can  tell  the  evils  of  insanity  to  a  convict 
Often  his  peculiarities,  the  result  of  the  growing  mental 
disease,  are  imputed  to  the  depravity  of  principles  tha 
placed  him  there ;  and  the  monition  of  the  keeper,  a 
it  regards  conduct,  only  exascerbates  the  sufferer,  till  b 
grows  frantic  with  his  imaginary  oppressions,  and  coii 
mits  violence  upon  those  in  his  cell,  or  threatens  it  i 
those  who  may  approach.  It  is  long,  before  the  8U8[ 
cion  of  insanity  is  awakened — longer,  before  convictic 
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is  secnredy  and  the  poor  wretch,  that  has  lost  respect 
by  criminal  conduct  abroad,  loses  sympathy  by  outrages 
in  confinement;  and  violence  or  strongly  enforced 
restraint  is  the  resort  of  the  keepers,  who,  could  they 
comprehend  the  true  state  of  the  prisoner's  case,  would 
liave  made  all  just  allowances  for  his  painful  condition, 
ind  never  permitted  additional  restraint  to  go  one  single 
degree  beyond  what  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
prisoner  from  doing  injury  to  himself. 

But  when  it  has  become  evident  that  the  convict  is 
indeed  deranged,  and  no  longer  accountable  for  his  con- 
doct,  and  therefore  no  longer  liable  to  punishment,  he 
must,  if  he  remain  in  prison,  be  exposed  to  additional 
excitement.  The  knowledge  of  his  disease  gives  no 
expectation  that  a  remedy  will  be  applied ;  and  while 
he  must  continually  suffer  from  the  augmentation  of 
lus  disease,  he  must  be  as  constantly  annoying  the 
keepers  by  his  eccentricities,  and  disturbing  the  occu- 
pants of  other  cells  by  his  irrepressible  improprieties. 
Without  some  place  in  which  the  insane  convict  may 
be  treated  with  all  the  care  which  his  insanity  requires, 
ind  guarded  with  all  the  watcj^fulness  which  his  sen- 
tence demands,  his  mental  disease  must  be  regarded  as 
belpless  and  hopeless. 
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HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 


Sensible,  as  every  active  member  of  this  Society  must 
be,  that  imprisonment,  as  a  mere  punishment,  can  do 
little  good  to  the  prisoner,  and  is  only  beneficial  to  the 
community  as  withdrawing  him  from  the  disturbing 
elements  for  just  the  time  of  his  imprisonment;  and 
aware,  as  all  must  be,  that  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  commit  for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  is  limited  to 
one  month's  imprisonment — and  even  could  he  extend 
the  time  to  six  months,  yet  the  present  capabilities  of 
the  prison  are  not  equal  to  the  great  number  that  would 
be  sent  for  confinement;  it  hence  follows  that  some 
place  must  be  found  to  which  the  obstinate  drunkard 
and  the  careless  vagrant  may  be  sent  for  a  treatment 
that  shall  at  once  be  a  punishment  for  the  past  offence, 
and  present  something  for  the  future  safeguard  of  soci- 
ety against  these  par^ites  that  suck  the  life-blood  of 
the  community,  and  scatter  moral  pestilence  in  their 
course. 

There  are  many,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
who  deserve  little  punishment,  and  who  profit  by  kind- 
ness and  early  discharge.  But  there  are  many  who  have 
no  care  for  the  morrow,  and  take  no  concern  as  to  '^  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth ;"  as  they  know  that  a  sound 
debauch  only  ends  in  prison  fare— often  better  than 
they  obtain  out  of  doors;  and  that  fare,  with  its  disci- 
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pline,  terminates  in  thirty  days,  when  they  are  well 
purged  of  their  whiskey,  and  are  ready  to  go  forth  with 
a  renewed  appetite,  and  qualify  themselves  for  another 
thirty  days  incarceration.  Of  this  class  are  not  those 
whose  condition  was  contemplated  when  the  Almshouse 
waa  erected.  That  is  the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate, 
the  lame,  and  the  helpless ;  and  it  should  be  the  respec- 
table residence  of  those  who  in  health  had  contributed 
to  the  support  of  society,  and  whose  resort  to  that  home 
of  the  helpless  is  a  right  earned  by  contribution  in 
better  days. 

The  inveterate  drunkard  and  the  thriftless  vagrant  are 
u  capable  of  work,  and  as  able  to  earn  a  living,  as  the 
thousands  of  those  who  "  undergo  the  repeated  labors 
rf  the  day,"  and  by  toil  and  economy  supply  themselves 
ttd  their  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  These 
hahitu^  of  the  prison,  before  they  have,  by  debauch- 
^,  destroyed  their  mental  and  physical  faculties,  can 
iwk,  and  they  ought  to  work ;  and  if  they  will  persist 
in  violating  the  laws  of  the  country  by  beastly  intox- 
ieition,  they  should  suffer  the  penalties  which  the 
laws  allow  to  their  crimes ;  and  they  should  also  pay 
brthe  co-t  which  their  beastly  habits  impose  upon  the 
eommunity. 

That  all  this  may  be  done,  and  done  with  the  means 
md  hopes  of  producing  some  reformation,  there  sliould 
be  provision  made  for  their  labor  as  well  as  their  food. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  sober,  industrious,  hard- 
working man  should  be  compelled  to  earn,  by  the  sweat 
rfhis  brow,  money  to  support  another  who,  equally 
<!ipable  of  labor  with  himself,  is  too  idle  and  dissolute 
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to  give  himself  to  steady  labor;  or,  if  by  chance  he  is 
driven  to  the  acquisition  of  a  little  money,  is  too'  much 
of  a  drunkard  to  spend  his  earnings  in  anything  but 
intoxicating  drinks. 

We  then  need  a  House  of  Correction — a  house  to  cor- 
rect the  faults,  correct  the  idle  habits,  correct  the  appe- 
tites of  those  who  violate  the  rules  of  society  and  out- 
rage the  decencies  of  social  life. 

The  class  of  people  to  whom  we  now  refer  are  not 
entitled  to  the  separate  confinement,  which  belongs  to 
the  punishment  of  the  felon.     It  is  not  supposed  that 
they  have  directly  taken  from  others  what  was  not 
their  own,  or  committed  great  personal  violence ;  but 
they  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  resisting  the 
demand  of  inordinate  appetites,  and,  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of   domestic  and  social  life,   become,  not  by 
misfortune  nor  felony,  but  by  idleness  and  vice,  a  bur- 
then to  society  ^s  well  as  a  disgrace  to  themselves. 
They  need  a  place  where  confinement  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  intoxication,  and  labor  prevent  them  from 
living  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors;  and  where 
confinement  and  labor  united,  will  punish  their  offence 
and  afford  a  chance  for  their  amendment.     Both  are 
their  dues:    as  idle   vagabonds   and  drunkards  they 
deserve  punishment — as  human  beings,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  with  powers  and  faculties  capable  of 
good,  they  are  entitled  to  that  consideration  from  the 
humane  which  shall  at  once  awaken  them  to  a  feeling 
sense  of  their  wrong  doing,  if  drunkards,  or  of  their 
not  doing,  if  vagrants,  and  which  shall,  by  coercing 
them  into  steady  labor,  convince  them  that  they  are 
yet  capable  of  good. 
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A  honse  of  labor,  where  the  idle  and  dissolute  can  be 
hidden  from  society  and  compelled  to  earn  their  living, 
seems  then  to  be  demanded  by  the  safety  of  society, 
and  by  the  danger  of  those  who  ought  to  be  its  inmates, 
by  all  considerations  of  sound  policy  and  true  human- 
ity, and  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Drunkenness  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  prevalent  now  as 
it  was  last  year.     One  year  makes  but  little  difference 
in  80  widespread  and  obstinate  a  habit.     Certainly  we 
notice  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  places  where 
intoxication  is  professedly  supplied,  at  the  lowest  admis- 
iable  rate.     But  it  is  possible  that  the  immense  duties 
placed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits,  and  the 
■evere  direct  tax  levied  upon  liquor  of  home  distilla- 
tion, will  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  would  com- 
iMnce  the  habit.     Already  it  is  noticeable  at  the  County 
Pri2K)n,   that  while  the   number  of  cases  of  drunken- 
ness is  a  little  diminished,  the  complaints  of  the  female 
drunkards  give  notice  that  they  will  not  long  be  able  to 
procure  the  means  for  complete  intoxication.     "  It  is 
hard,''  said   some  of  these  miserable  women,   "  that, 
having  encountered  the  disgrace  of  habitual  drunken- 
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ness,  we  are  not  able  to  have  the  small  benefit  which 
may  be  supposed  to  result  from  such  a  relinquishment 
of  all  claim  to  respectability.  Pawning  one  half  of  our 
garments  would  serve  to  get  us  drunk,  at  almost  any 
rum  hole,  and  we  should  have  the  remainder  in  which 
to  come  decently,  though  drunk,  to  the  prison.  It  now 
takes  every  rag  fo/  a  regular  carouse,  and  we  have  to 
be  indebted  to  the  charity  of  the  rum-seller  for  a  piece  of 
torn  blanket  in  which  to  be  presented  to  the  magistrate."" 
Whether  the  high  tax  will  lead  to  a  more  temperate 
use  of  intoxicating  drink  in  the  young,  we  do  not  know, 
though  we  think  it  may.  But  nothing  will  stand  be- 
tween the  intoxicating  draught  and  the  existing  female 
drunkard.  Soul — alas!  the  soul  seems  of  little  value; 
the  body  and  all  its  faculties  and  fixtures  are  sacrificed 
to  the  irrepressible  thirst  for  liquor. 


MAGISTRACY. 


We  gave,  last  year,  at  full  length,  the  views  which 
the  Society  entertained  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
present  mode  of  appointing  and  compensating  the  mar 
gistrates  of  the  city.  We  could  add  but  little*  to  the 
force  of  those  remarks,  excepting  to  adduce  new  in- 
stances of  the  evils  which  we  then  depicted.  Those 
instances  are  abundant. 
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Within  the  year  a  change  haa  taken  place  in  the 
persons  of  the  "  oammitting  magistracy^  and  that  change 
will  be  productive  of  good  only  as  any  one  of  the  newly 
elected  ma^strates  may  be  a  better  man^  or  a  sounder 
lawyer,  or  a  purer  magistrate  than  was  he  whose  place 
he  is  called  to  fill.     The  system  is  unchanged,  and  the 
evil  is  chiefly  in  the  system — ^not  in  the  men;   and 
hence  we  cannot  hope  that  the  evil  is  to  be  in  any  con- 
nderable  degree  abated.     The  best  police  magistrate 
lias  to  get  his  compensation  from  fees:  the  miserable 
idpend  of  six  hundred  dollars  is  of  little  avail.     He 
oan  make  the  fees  an  object,  and  hence  whenever  he 
demands  those  fees,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of 
extortion   or  unkindness;    and  though  there  may  be 
little  truth  in  the  charge,  yet  it  is  made  and  heard 
where  the  maker's  respect  for  justice  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  offence  need  not  be  regarded,  if  the  cost  can 
be  paid.     Few  persons  think  how  much  small  matters 
affect  the  public  mind  when  their  influence  is  corres- 
pondent with  a  prevailing  proclivity. 
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MEMBERS. 


i>»i» 


In  the  last  Report,  we  gave  one  division  to  tl 
"Deceased  Members"  for  the  previous  year.  It  is 
cause  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  Director  of  f 
events,  that  we  are  not  called  on  to  commence  this  ye 
with  a  notice  of  similar  deprivation  for  the  past  twel 
months :  though  the  fact  that  so  many  are  spared,  ai 
some  of  them  beyond  the  usual  term  of  human  lil 
should  teach  us  that,  in  the  probabilities  of  eveni 
more  of  our  number  must  cease  from  their  labors  tl 
ensuing  year,  and  leave  to  the  younger  survivors  tl 
mournful  duty  of  connecting  the  names  of  the  dei 
with  the  works  of  the  living. 

Whatever  may  be  the  regret  of  the  Society  at  tl 
loss  of  any  of  those  who  have  endeared  themselves 
their  brother  members  by  their  devotion  to  the  can 
of  humanity  in  prisons,  it  is  a  consolation  to  be  allow* 
to  hope  that  their  example  will  continue  to  aflFect  t 
survivors,  and  that,  as  the  torch  is  passed  on  from  hai 
to  hand,  it  will  lose  none  of  its  power  to  impart  heat 
afford  light. 

The  lustre  of  the  great  and  good  names  that  ha 
marked  our  list  of  members  should  not  lead  those  n( 
active,  to  suppose  themselves,  or  at  least  their  compi 
ions,  incapable  of  achieving  equal  goodness. 

We  do  not  always  judge  well  of  contemporary  effoi 
It  is  only  when  time  has  set  its  seal  upon  labors  a 
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tkeir  results,  that  we  learn  to  estimate  their  character 
and  appreciate  those  who  have  ^ven  themselves  to  the 
wrk.  The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  good.  It 
hs  upon  it  the  earliest  blessings  of  the  Author  and 
Bewarder  of  all  good ;  and,  however  feeble  may  be  our 
eflbrts,  we  know  that,  if  in  the  right  direction,  they 
will  be  blessed  and  rewarded ;  and  however  unnoticed 
may  be  our  labors,  the  great  good  that  we  attempt  and 
something  that  we  may  achieve,  will  at  some  future 
time  produce,  if  not  good  considerations  to  ourselves,  at 
least  benefit  to  the  afflicted,  and  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  recalling  to  virtue  those  whose  neglect  or  misfortune 
bad  been  an  occasion  of  error.  If  we  live,  then,  we 
live  to  labor  in  a  good  cause ;  if  we  die,  we  shall  leave 
an  example,  if  not  of  great  results,  at  least  of  good 
ittolves  and  humane  e£forts. 


»• » 


COERESPONDENCE. 


The  Society  maintains  a  correspondence  with  other 
i^ations  and  with  individuals  engaged  in  labors 
similar  to  its  own ;  and  it  is  usually  in  receipt  of  valu- 
^  Reports  of  prison  directors  and  committees  from 
<Kher  parts  of  this  country,  and  from  Great  Britain  and 
t!rance.     The  receipt  of  these  official   reports  have, 
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from  some  cause^  been  delayed,  so  that  their  mstructive 
contents  must  be  used  for  some  future  Report  of  the 
Society. 

The  subjoined  letter  from  Francis  Lieber,  L.  L.  D., 
now  a  Professor  in  the  New  York  University,  shows  the 
value  which  that  distinguished  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist puts  upon  the  plans  and  labors  of  our  Society; 
and  we  give  it  entire,  that  all  who  labor  with  us  or  for 
us,  and  all  who  wish  well  to  our  efforts,  may  have  their 
hands  strengthened,  their  hopes  increased  and  their  sjm- 
pathies  augmented,  by  the  testimony  of  one  whose  cha- 
racter, studies  and  pursuits  give  great  weight  to  his 
opinions. 

Or.  Ideber^s  Metier  on  Cotmly  JaUtu 

New  York,  January  25, 1865. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — My  interest  in  prison  discipline  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  criminals  has  not,  as  you  justly  suppose,  diminished.    It  is  it 
lively  and  sincere  as  in  the  times  when  Crawford  and  De  Tooqaeyillt 
came  to  this  country  to  study  the  great  subject.     While  I  lived  in  the 
South,  I  made  several  attempts  to  awaken  there  an  interest  in  this 
cause,  which  must  remain  one  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  hami- 
nity,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  crime,  and  there  must  be  punishment  on  - 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  society  means  to  do 
right  by  the  offender,  that  is  to  say,  at  any  rate,  not  to  make  him  woise 
by  vicious  association  and  irrational  punishment,  after  coDyiotion,tbaQ 
he  was  when  convicted,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  him  a  better  and  a 
wiser  man  by  reformation.     But  my  attempts  at  tHe  South  were  uq- 
successful,  although  I  found  many  sympathizing  friends     Sinoe  I  have 
returned  to  the  North,  I  have  been  made  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  and  am  as  active  as  you  knew  me  when  I  was  with 
you,  and  when  wo  endeavored  to  improve,  among  othersi  the  oounty 
jails.     To  judge  from  your  letter  to  Qovernor  CartiD|  and  the  ODe  k£ 
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JanuAiy  20tby  yon  haye  made  no  great  progress,  io  this  particular,  in 

jcmr  State.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  county  jails  in  the  State  of 

New  York  are  in  a  condition  which  must  be  called  deplorable,  as  will 

plainly  appear  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  our  Society  to  the  Legislature^ 

and  of  which  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  you.     It  is  one  of  the  prominent 

endeayoTB  of  the  Society  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 

thia  all-important  subject,  and  to  carry  reform  into  those  spots  of  un- 

deanlineflB  and  vicious  contagion  neglected  by  the  community,  and  dis- 

pacefal  to  it  in  proportion. 

It  is  with  county  jails  as  with  all  the  humbler  institutions  or  objects 

IB  any  sphere  of  human  action,  or  endeavor  of  reform.     Because  hum- 

Uer,  they  attract  less  attention,  or  attract  it  at  a  late  period  only ;  yet 

koanse  lowlier  and  far  more  numerous  and  more  elementary,  they  are 

i1m>  all  the  more  important. 

When  prison  discipline  first  came  to  attract  our  attention,  you  will 

iceoUect  that  it  was  the  large  State  prisons  which  almost  exclusively 

oeeopied  the  reformers.     I  fear  this  is  still  the  case  in  almost  the  same 

degree.    Yet,  extending  reform  to  the  large  State  prisons  only,  or 

elueflj,  is  very  much  like  a  systematic  education  which  should  occupy 

itttlf  with  the  Universities  and  Obscryatories,  and  leave  the  Grammar 

iBd  Primary  Schools  unattended  to ;  or  it  would  resemble  the  state  of 

tteUtecture  in  Ancient  Athens.     There  were  glorious  temples  and 

oAer  public  buildings,  but  the  streets  that  led  from  ooe  to  the  other 

vna  filthy  and  narrow,  and  formed  by  low  and  paltry  dwelling  houses. 

Just  as  we  have  directed  beneficent  attention  to  our  schools  where 

tba  A  B  C  and  the  multiplication  table  are  taught,  so  the  Americaos 

ire  obliged  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  county 

jails,  if  they  mean  to  walk  manfully  on  the  path  of  sincere  and  essen- 

lUprograH. 

The  present  period  in  the  history  of  prison  discipline  is  not  a  favor- 
abb  one.  Thirty  years  ago  and  more,  there  existed,  as  you  well 
nmember,  a  general  ardor — I  might  perhaps  say  enthusiasm — with 
which  priaon  discipline  was  treated.  Even  lawyers  and  judges — gene- 
nOy  the  last  to  take  an  interest  in  a  criminal,  so  soon  as  the  existing 
danibi  of  his  conviction  had  been  settled — were  among  our  active 
ftOow-lftboren.  Periodicals  on  prison  discipline  were  published ;  works 
the  aabjeot  found  publishers,  because  these  knew  that  the  books 
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would  find  readers.  It  is  not  so  now.  Whetlier  it  is  tbat  the  charm 
of  novelty  has  passed  awaj,  or  that  the  bad  administration  of  jostice 
has  blunted  the  feelings  of  the  people  with  reference  to  penal  matters, 
or  that  even  the  administration  of  State  prisons  and  county  jails  has 
been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  low  party  politics,  or  that,  finally,  the 
great  civil  war  absorbs  all  attention,  except,  indeed,  that  which  u 
directed  to  amusements,  certain  it  is  that  the  community  takes  no 
interest  in  prison  reform  comparable  to  that  of  former  times.  As  to 
county  jails,  very  few,  indeed,  even  think  of  them.  But  is  not  all 
this  a  stronger  reason  to  increase  our  efforts,  and  to  labor  assiduously 
and  perseveringly  in  a  cause  in  which  ambition  can  expect  no  prize 
and  neediness  no  great  reward  ? 

I  am  always,  as  in  olden  times,  your  faithful  friend. 


FRANCIS  LIEBER. 


James  J.  Barolat,  Esq,  President) 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  Phila.      J 


#    *■   ^   n    » 


PARDON. 


In  considering  the  various  modes  of  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  public  prisons^  it  is  most  natural  that  attoi- 
tion  should  be  drawn  towards  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  lodged  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  Constitutions  of  most,  if  not  of  all  the  States,  in 
some  person  or  body,  of  pardoning  the  convict,  and 
restoring  him  to  society  and  the  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing his  time  and  himself.     The  Reports  of  the  Society 
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lave  from  time  to  time  set  forth  the  views  which  have 

ofluenced  its  most  active  members  in  urging  upon  the 

executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  whom  rests  the 

wwer  of  pardon,  the  exercise  of  his  official  clemency. 

rhere  are  cases  occurring,  in  both  of  the  great  prisons 

n  the  city,  which  seem  to  unite  all  in  wishes,  and  the 

moTe  active  in  efforts,  for  the  pardon  of  the  convict. 

There  are  also  cases  in  which,  from  a  different  view  of 

the  circumstances  of  the  offence,  and  of  the  character 

of  the  offender,  there  is  not  a  hearty  concurrence  among 

the  members  of  the  Society,  in  favoring  the  wishes  of 

applicants.     Each  one,  of  course,  does  as  his  conscience 

dictates,  and  gives  or  withholds  assistance,  as  he  may 

think  best  for  the  cause  of  humanity  as  connected  with 

justice. 

But  of  the  great  propriety — it  may  almost  be  said, 
the  absolute  duty--of  a  pardoning  power  somewhere  in 
the  government  of  the  State,  there  seems  to  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  absolutely 
liecessary  to  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  proper  dispensation  of  mercy,  as  a  reward 
and  encouragement  to  virtue.  That  the  power  may  be 
ihused,  none  can  doubt.  That  it  has  been  implored  for, 
ttd  exercised  upon,  improper  objects,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
The  return  of  the  culprit  to  his  cell,  after  a  few  months' 
dsence  by  pardon,  or  his  promotion  from  the  county 
prison  to  the  State  penitentiary,  after  a  few  months' 
fiberty,  used  only  to  repeat  or  augment  his  criminality, 
Uwhat  all  have  to  acknowledge  who  look  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  prisons.  And  those  who  have  been  most 
active  in  procuring  the  exercise  of  Executive  clemency 
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in  behalf  of  some  young  offender,  whose  open  confes- 
sion of  his  crimes  seemed  to  warrant  credit  to  his  pro- 
fession of  repentance  and  amendment,  have  been  most 
deeply  mortified  at  meeting  their  proteg6  of  the  county 
prison  in  the  cell  of  the  penitentiary. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  strength  and  purity  of 
the   repentance  of  a  convict.     The  remembrance  of 
former  liberty,  the  sight  of  the  cold,  cheerless  walls  of 
the  prison  cell,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  hails  the 
appearance  of  an  occasional  visitor,  contrasted  with  the 
constant  common  enjoyment  of  society  abroad,  with 
simple  fare  and  steady  work,  or,  what  is  worse,  with 
entire  idleness  to  make  these  reflections  the  more  bitter, 
all  tend  to  make  the  offender  regret,  if  not  his  crime, 
at  least  his  detection,  and  to  mistake  and  misrepre- 
sent that  regret  as  a  sincere  repentance  that  includes 
resolves  for  amendment. 

This  state  of  things  naturally  leads  the  philanthropic 
visitor  to  wish  to  give  the  poor  fellow  another  chanoe; 
and  the  wishes  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  prisoner 
move  in  the  same  direction.     Nor  must  we  suppose  that 
the  prisoner  is  not  sincere  in  his  resolves.    He  sees  fix>m 
what  a  position  he  has  fallen.   The  exclusion  oi  the 
companions  that  promoted  and  shared  his  crime,  the 
absence  of  all  enjoyments  to  serve  as  rewards  to  firalts, 
the  continued  kind  monitions  of  his  moral  instructorB, 
serve  to  give  a  disgust  for  the  acts  and  for  the  compan- 
ions that  have  led  him  into  the  prison  cell;  and  he 
naturally,  on  such  a  view,  is  willing  to 

"  Try  what  repcDtanoe  can  do." 
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He  is  deceived,  himself;  it  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  he  should  deceive  others.  His  appetite  for  vice 
seems  corrected — virtue,  therefore,  must  be  easy.  He 
only  asks  for  liberty  and  a  place  to  stand,  and  he  will 
raise — if  not  the  world,  at  least  himself. 

Of  this  class  of  facile  persons  a  large  portion,  on 

obtaining  their  liberty  by  pardon,  Igok  round  for  the 

place  upon  which  to  stand.     The  resolutions  which  they 

had  formed  in  darkness  and  in  solitude  do  not  stand 

the  test  of  light  and  evil  companions.     The  repentance 

which  they  professed,  and  which  they  thought  they  felt, 

involved  no  resolution   as  to  future  sacrifice.     They 

iwait,  in  vain,  the  immediate  confidence  of  good  men — 

oonfidence  is  of  slow  growth.     The  vicious  are  ready  to 

receive  them.     They  cannot  wait  longer  for  the  good, 

•nd  so  they  yield. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  time  necessary 
bt  the  repentance  of  the  depraved.     The  resolve  to 
Amendment  is  soon  formed  and  warmly  expressed ;  but 
the  thorough,  permanent  amendment,  demands  time — 
more  time  than  is  usually  spent  by  the  incarcerated. 
They  succeed  in  making  their  friends  dupes  of  the  same 
feelings  by  which  they  themselves  are  animated,  and  a 
pardon  is  sought  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the 
application  enforced  by  direct  personal  appeals.     And 
h  18  osoally  expected  that  the  ^^  visitors"  of  the  Society 
who  have  sought  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
■oner,  will  complete  their  work,  by  using  all  their  influ- 
ence and  persuasion  to  procure  the  Executive  clemency 
in  his  behalf.     So  general  is  this  feeling,  that  astonish- 
ment is  often  expressed  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
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should  hesitate  to  lead  or  second  the  movement  which 
tends  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  convict's  wish  to  be 
pardoned.     And  there  are  many  persons  who  seem  to 
think  that  in  all  cases  the  active  members  of  the  Society 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  procuring  the  release  of  an 
accused,  or  the  pardon  of  a  convict.     And  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  ^Society  and  its  objects  have  suffered 
in  the  estimation  of  many  good  citizens,  from  such  an 
erroneous  opinion.     It  may  therefore  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  Society  and  to  the  public,  that  the  matter  be 
placed  in  its  true  light,  so  that  those  who  expect  help  to 
escape  deserved  punishment,  from  unrepented  acts,  may 
look  elsewhere  for  their  aid,  and  that  those  good  persons 
who  may  have  erred  in  their  estimate  of  the  Society, 
may  correct  their  opinions  by  better  knowledge  of  its 
aims  and  proceedings. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  those  who  legislate  for  the 
Commonwealth,  that  the  penalties  for  offences  shall  ex- 
ceed the  criminality  of  the  offence ;  nor  is  it  their  expec- 
tation, nor  the  desire  of  those  for  whom  they  legislate, 
that  crime  should  go  unpunished.     The  latter  feeling, 
however,  sanctions  no  cruelty — the  former  justifies  do 
exercise  of  false  philanthropy.     A  healthy  practical  feel- 
ing of  humanity  is  that  which  pervades  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and  while  this  Society  believes  it  has 
not  been  without  influence  in  promoting  that  feeling,  it 
means  to  distinguish  itself  especially  by  its  gentle,  firm, 
respectful  interference  in  the  behalf  of  the  execution  of 
the  good  laws,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are 
enacted.  If  the  maxim  "  Judex  damnatur  cum  absolvere 
nocens,"  be  good,  viz.,  that  the  Judge  is  to  be  condemnedy 
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hen  the  criminal  is  allowed  to  escape  due  punishment, 
5arcely  less  is  the  condemnation  deserved  by  those  who 
ould  interfere  between  the  unrepentant  prisoner  and 
is  prescribed  and  deserved  punishment.     This  Society 
either  moves  nor  authorizes  movements  in  that  direc- 
ion.     It  has  a  wonl  of  kindness  for  the  guilty ;  but  it 
•«  that  kindness  which  would  make  him  profit  by  his 
ionfinement,  rather  than  to  sit  and  hope  for  influences 
10  procure  his  release.     They  seek  to  alleviate  the  mise- 
ries of  his  condition,  by  making  his  separation  from 
general  society  a  means  of  reflecting  upon  the  errors  of 
a  course  which  placed  him  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  that 
society,  and  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  severe  opera- 
tiwis  of  its  penal  laws.     The  Society  has  used  its  influ- 
ence to  secure  that  kind  of  imprisonment  which  shall 
Kparate  the  offender  from  the  vicious,  and  whicli  admits 
of  a  constant  application  of  moral  suasion,  and  opens 
the  hope  by   rational   means  of  moral  improvement. 
7he  Society  has  no  direct  influence  in  making  the  laws 
of  the  Common v^eai til ;  but  its  members,  as  citizens, 
have  the  right  that  is  possessed  by  others,  of  seeking  to 
Uifiuence  penal  legislation  to  what  is  deemed  a  practical 
corrective  operation.     The  Society,  for  ordinary  felonj', 
does  not  recommend  that  class  of  sentences  which  seems 
to  condemn  all  of  active  life  to  punishment,  and  to  shut 
out  all  motive  to  sound  repentance  by  excluding  all 
hope  of  any  future  time  in  which  to  show  the  sincerity 
of  that  repentance.     But  the  time  being  fixed  within 
leasonable   bounds,  it  has  not  seemed   best  that  the 
oflbider  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  salutary  disci- 
pline of  the  laW|  merely  because  restraint  is  inconve- 
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nient  to  him,  or  imprisonment  dishonorable  to  his  rela- 
tioQS,  still  less  upon  a  bald  profession  of  regret— of  a 
regret,  really,  more  often  for  detection  than  crime— or 
a  profession  of  repentance  which  is  unsustained  by  any 
reliable  plans  for  future  improvement.  To  intervene  in 
such  cases  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  community  of 
which  this  Society  believes  itself  incapable. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  '^if  all  these  objections  lie 
against  pardons,  what  circumstances  may  be  pleaded  as 
j  ustify ing  an  application  for  Executive  clemency  ?" 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  no  rules  on  the  subject 
that  may  be  regarded  as  of  universal  application,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps^  the  rare,  though  not  unknown  instance, 
of  a  discovery  of  the  entire  innocence  of  the  prisoner  ; 
that  must  be  regarded  as  a  reason  fully  justifying,  nay, 
a  circumstance  requiring,  earnest  application  for  the 
release  of  the  convict,  and  there  wiU  be  neither  delay 
nor  hesitancy  in  the  Executive  to  release  the  sufferer. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  a  crowd  of  burglars 
arrested  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  all  to  the  same 
extent  of  imprisonment,  it  is  discovered  that  one  wa^ 
either  deluded  into  the  offence,  or  had  advanced  so 
little  in  crime  as  to  feel  the  disgrace  of  his  situation,  not 
more  on  account  of  his  detection  and  imprisonment, 
than  for  the  wrong  which  he  had  committed  against 
society.  A  deep  sense  of  the  evil^  and  hearty  repent- 
ance, manifested  to  the  satisfaction  of  several  persons, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  the  crime  for  which  the 

repentant  is  suffering,  was  the  first  of  his  committing 

not,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood — not,  that  the  punish- 
ment he  is  enduring  is  the  first  to  which  he  has  been 
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sentenced ;  for  we  know  that  the  cities  abound  with  men 
who  contrive,  and  assist  in  all  kinds  of  felony,  and  yet 
have  the  art  to  avoid  arrest  and  conviction.  The  young 
offender  who  can  plead  his  first  offence,  and  satisfy  oth- 
ers of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  may  hope  that 
he  may  justly  be  spared  a  few  years  of  the  long  sen- 
tence which  was  pronounced  upon  him  and  his  veteran 
oompauions  in  crimes,  always  supposing  that  the  whole 
sentence  was  long.  Mitigating  circumstances  are  often 
pleaded  without  much  real  claim  to  consideration,  but 
they  sometimes  exist,  and  then  they  deserve  attention. 
But  the  improvement  of  the  offender  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  him  than  a  few  months'  liberty ;  and  the  very 
object  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  viz.,  the  safety  of  soci- 
ety, is  concerned  in  that  restraint  which  shall  lead  to 
the  amendment  of  the  prisoner's  life,  and  either  keep 
or  withdraw  from  the  public  eye,  one  who  is  an  enemy 
to  public  order,  or  to  return  him  to  society  cleansed  from 
the  pollution  which  made  him  dangerous  to  others  as 
Veil  as  injurious  to  himself. 

Some  months  since,  a  person  condemned  to  a  consid- 
erably long  term,  for  passing  a  counterfeit  note,  (it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  only  that  one,  and 
had  received  and  passed  it  during  a  drunken  frolic,) 
exhibited  symptoms  of  rapid    consumption.     He  was 
kindly  treated,  allowed  to  take  the  air,  and  was  other- 
wise regarded  rather  as  a  patient  than  a  culprit.     Death 
approached — decent  relatives  saw  that  his  end  was  near, 
and  with  a  pardonable  pride,  they  asked  that  the  few 
days  betwixt  that  and  the  death  of  the  prisoner  might 
be  mode  endurable,  that  they  need  not  suffer  the  morti- 
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fication  of  receiving  his  body  from  a  public  prison— 
a  criminal  cell ;  that  indeed  they  might  be  at  libei 
smooth  down  the  pillow  of  death,  and  secure  t 
dying  the  spiritual  and  physical  aid  and  consolatioi 
only  the  dying  can  receive.  Those  relatives 
somo  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Societv  to  solicit  the  G 
nor  of  the  State  to  pardon  the  man,  that  he  migl 
at  home,  and  the  request  was  granted.  The  solici 
proved  effective,  of  course,  and  the  poor  man,  wh 
the  first  of  his  family  that  had  ever  occupied  a  cri 
cell,  and  who  himself  was  occupying  it  for  hig 
offence,  was  pardoned — was  conveyed  to  his  rel 
in  a  mode  that  gave  no  prying  neighbors  a  sus] 
as  to  the  place  whence  he  came — was  placed  on  tl 
which  was  surrounded  by  female  kindred,  and 
happy,  even  in  the  presence  of  death,  by  their 
tionate  solicitude  and  the  growing  hopes  of  bliss  b 
the  grave.  These  comforts  protracted  life  som 
days,  and  the  erring  mBXi'--cTiminaI,  indeed,  in  h 
temperance,  if  not  in  the  act  for  which  he  was  i 
soned — ^left  life  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  fo 
blessing  upon,  those  who  had  interfered  in  his  U 
and  those  interested  in  his  comfort  and  welfare  b 
the  effort  that  snatched  their  brother  from  the  felon' 
and  allowed  him  to  die  in  the  decency  which  de] 
death  of  some  of  its  terrors. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances  in  which,  with 
propriety,  because  with  entire  justice  to  the  corami 
interference  to  procure  the  pardon  of  the  convict 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Society. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  here  to  state  distinctly 
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the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons,  long  since,  foreseeing  the  inconvenience 
which  would  result  to  itself,  and  the  hinderance  which 
might  be  produced  to  its  legitimate  eflforts,  by  a  contrary 
courae,  expressed  its  determination  not  to  interfere  offi- 
cially, or  as  a  Society,  in  the  question  of  pardoning 
prisoners.  It  leaves  such  proceedings  to  the  judgment 
of  its  individual  members,  whose  personal  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  offender  might  induce  them  to 
C(H)perate  with  others  in  securing  Executive  clemency 
on  behalf  of  the  deserving. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  while  the  Society 
hopes  to  influence  its  members  by  the  excellence  of  its 
plans,  or  to  unite  to  its  councils  those  who  may  share 
in  its  views,  it  neither  expects  entire  uniformity  in  the 
opinions  of  all  who  unite  in  its  labors,  nor  holds  itself 
accountable  for  what  some  of  its  members  may  think 
they  are  bound  by  justice  or  mercy  to  eflfect.  The  plat- 
form of  the  Society  is  ample  for  all  who  would  assist  in 
the  great  purpose  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons.  Some  who  unite  for  that  purpose  have  a  zeal 
for  some  special  good  works,  which,  without  being 
within  the  rules  of  the  Society,  cannot  nevertheless  be 
opposed  to  our  general  plan,  simply  because  they  are 
"good  works." 

With  regard  to  the  views  of  some  of  the  officers,  and 
•>  Betting  at  rest  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Society  is 
few  discriminating  than  it  should  be  in  regard  to  inter- 
fcrence  in  behalf  of  prisoners,  it  is  deemed  not  imper- 
tinent to  add  to  this  chapter  a  letter,  which  (omitting 
^aia  names  of  persons  and  places  for  obvious  reasons) 
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will  give  some  idea  of  the  views  which  pervade  the 
active  members,  and  which  will  probably  be  approved  of 
by  those  who  contribute  their  money,  without  their 
presence,  to  sustain  this  institution. 

It  is  proper  to  preface  this  letter  with  a  history  of  its 
origin.  A  lady,  residing  in  another  State,  made  known 
by  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  the  history  of 
the  crime  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  for  some  time 
a  tenant  of  the  penitentiary  of  that  State,  and  requested 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  assisting  the  oflfender, 
when  she  should  have  procured  his  pardon,  which  she 
had  ascertained  would  be  granted  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  The  President  asked  the  vieios  of  another 
officer  of  the  Society  upon  the  question  as  propounded  by 
the  distant  correspondent.  These  views  are  contained 
in  the  subjoined  letter,  rather  too  extended  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  but  as  they  seem  to  be  acceptable,  they 
are  given  at  large,  as  a  general  statement  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Society  on  the  important  subject  of  Pardons. 

Philadelphia^  January  18^5. 
James  J.  Barclay,  Esq. : 

I  have  received  your  note  of  the  25th,  accompnDjing  the  letter  to 
you  from  Mrs. ,  and  I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest fur  my  opinion  upon  the  case  which  that  lady  presents  for  your 
consideration  and  advice.  I  do  this  because  you  ask  me  to  do  it— oot 
because  I  think  I  shall  add  anything  to  the  correctness  of  your  views. 

It  appears  that  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Europe,  afler  having  com* 

mittcd  forgery,  while  a  lad,  in   his  native  country,  came  to — "; 

N.  Y.,  and  was  kindly  received  into  a  family,  solely  on  account  of  1^^ 
want  of  friends  and  means  of  support;  that  a  situation  was  found  for 
him  in  the  office  of  a  chemist,  and  that  some  difficulty  arose  betwixt 
him  and  his  employer,  on  account  of  his  neglect  of  the  duties  of  bifl 
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stettODi  and,  io  reTenp:e,  the  yoang  man,  so  received  into  the  house  of 
benevolent  strangers,  and  so  provided  fur,  stole  articles  of  value  from 
his  employer,  and  then,  to  conceal  his  turpitude,  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing which  had  contained  the  goods  he  stole.  For  the  crime  of 
theft  and  arson  the  young  man  was  sentenced  to  four  and  a  half 
years  imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing ;  and  now  the  kind  person  who  knew 

of  his  crime  in  Europe — who  tried  to  save  him  in ,  desires  to 

know  from  you  what  kind  of  treatment  and  employment  are  best  for 
the  calprit,  should  she  succeed  in  her  efforts  to  procure  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  a  special  pardon  for  the  offender. 

The  question  of  treatment  and  employment  of  a  person  who  has 
been  guilty  of  such  heinous  offences,  is  one  of  much  importance  with 
regard  to  both  humanity  and  morals,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  you 
eonld  answer  better  than  I  can.  Hut  why  consider  that  first  f  The 
primary  question  is  one  of  pardon.  Why  seek  to  save  the  offender 
from  the  punishment  which  the  law  allows  and  the  court  has  awarded  ? 
It  is  Said  the  prisoner,  in  his  letters,  expresses  '^awish  and  a  desire  to 
become  better."  That  is,  of  course,  the  consequence  of  punishment. 
The  same  wish  was  probably  expressed  to  avoid  or  to  lessen  the  punish- 
ment for  his  offence  of  forgery. 

Has  there  been  any  manifestation  of  deep  repentance  of  the  crimes 
eommitted — any  unmistakable  tokens  of  sound  resolve  of  reparatvm 
M  amendment  ?  Is  it  evident  that  the  crimes  of  theft  and  arson, 
for  which  he  is  now  suffering,  are  not  the  further  development  of  the 
bad  principles  by  which  that  of  forgery  was  perpetrated  ?  Forgery  is 
vsoallj  committed  for  the  sake  of  money  ;  it  is  a  mean  action,  and  is 
F'aetised  to  gratify  a  dirty  appetite,  or  to  conceal  other  frauds  In 
^case  before  us,  it  could,  from  the  age  of  the  offender,  have  scarcely 
bad  any  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  procure  money;  but  it  denoted 
'  great  moral  debasement  or  a  tutal  want  of  moral  principle.  The 
Woes  for  which  he  is  now  suffering,  show  only  the  progress  of  that 
^^basemeot,  in  stealing  from  his  employer,  and  an  augmentation  of 
^Qkinal  propensity  and  ingenuity,  in  setting  fire  to  the  office  which 
be  had  robbed,  with  a  view  of  concealing  his  crime.  It  will  certainly 
lot  diminish  the  turpitude  of  his  act,  to  say  that  some  motive  of 
''^ge,  00  account  of  compensation  withheld,  influenced  him  in  his 
ttKm  and  theft*  because  such  a  motive  of  action  would  only  show  him 
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more  and  more  dangerous  to  Society,  because  it  would  sbow  him  subject 
to  the  iuflueDce  of  maligDaut  passions,  as  well  as  a  criminal  cupidity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner  has  been  justly  sentenced ; 
and,  believing  so,  there  should  be  great  prudence  exercised  in  encour- 
aging him  to  hope  for  a  pardon.  He  is  put  in  prison  not  merely 
because  he  stole  articles  of  value  and  then  set  fire  to  an  occupied 
building — but,  chiefly,  that  articles  of  value  may  not  be  stolen,  and 
occupied  buildings  may  not  be  set  on  fire.  In  this  respect  I  haye 
been  noticing  only  the  violation  of  the  perfect  rights  of  society,  and 
the  young  man's  just  punishment  for  the  violation  of  those  rights. 
His  moral  condition  may  be  inferred  from  his  total  neglect  of  the 
imperfect  rights  of  his  benefactors.  They  had  a  right  to  expect,  in 
consideration  for  their  kindness  to  a  stranger,  other  returns  than  they 
have  received  in  his  conduct,  though  they  had  not  the  ability  to  enforce 
a  consideration  of  their  rights,  nor  the  power  to  prevent  a  violation  of 
them.  A  neglect  of  these  imperfect  rights  oflen  denotes,  even  more 
truly  than  crime,  a  low  state  of  moral  perception.  There  are  tempta- 
tions which  sometimes  seem  to  palliate  crime,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
perfect  right  to  punish  seems  oflen  to  settle  the  account  of  the  criminal; 
but  where  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  benefactors — where  base  in- 
gratitude marks  the  course  of  the  offender,  we  are  justified  in  fearing 
that  there  is  in  the  depth  of  the  heart  an  amount  of  corruption  that  is 
not  to  be  removed  by  ordinary  chastisement,  and  is  rather  concealed 
than  cured  by  the  profession  of  early  repentance. 

The  repentance  which  is  produced  in  the  cell  is  always  to  be  dia 
trusted,  though  we  know  that  it  is  often  permanent.  But  experience 
shows  that  it  is  long  before  the  habits  of  a  bad  life,  outward  and  inward, 
are  lost,  or  their  influence  neutralized.  The  experience  in  priaona 
here  leads  to  the  belief  that  reasonably  long  sentences  are  as  necessary 
to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  as  they  are  to  the  punishment  of 
the  crime.  And  the  reports  of  investigations  of  prison  discipline  io 
England,  and  of  the  effect  of  that  discipline  upon  the  conduct  of  con- 
victs, show  that  time  is  as  necessary  as  confinement — time  to  deepeOt 
as  well  as  cause,  impressions — time  to  examine  and  fix  resolutions,  as 
well  as  to  form  thero — time  to  test  the  character  and  depth  of  repent- 
ance, as  well  as  to  awaken  repentance,  in  the  heart  of  the  prisoDer— 
time  to  satisfy  the  unconvicted  and  the  yet  innocent,  that  punishment 
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m  some  relation  to  offence,  and  is  meant  principally  to  Jixy  and  not 
jrel}  (o  suggest,  improvement. 

It  may  be  mercy,  sometimes,  to  save  from  conviction  and  imprison- 
ent  the  young  offender,  and  spare  him  the  desrradation  of  a  convict's 
11;  but  when  once  he  is  justly  there,  and  the  dis<rrace  is  incurred 
id  imposed,  it  is  injustice  to  the  community,  as  well  as  un kindness 
\  him,  to  send  him  forth  with  the  first  expression  of  bitter  regret,  and 
16  first  ray  of  dawning  repentance.  There  is  usually  a  general  de- 
aaement  of  the  moral  faculties,  that  accompanies  a  penitentiary  offence, 
nd  the  true  friend  of  the  criminal  will  not  be  careful  merely  to  pro- 
irate  regret  for  the  particular  offence  for  which  the  convict  immedi- 
ately suffers,  but  he  will'  seek  to  give  healthy  energy  to  the  entire 
nind,  and  a  new  delicacy  to  the  whole  conscience.  The  regret,  the 
lorrow  of  a  prisoner,  where  it  goes  beyond  the  sense  of  punishment,  is 
OKwdj  confined  to  the  act  for  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted;  and 
the  penitence  manifested  seems  never  to  include  the  debased  motives 
uid  the  corrupted  principles  from  which  that  particular  act  proceeded, 
md  which  would  have  suggested  and  sanctioned  any  other  crime  to 
which,  in  different  circumstances,  he  might  have  been  exposed.  There 
it  always  in  short  sentences  by  the  Court,  or  hasty  pardons  by  the 
Executive,  a  danger  that  the  moral  application  to  the  prisoner  will  be 
Odlj  topical,  not  reaching  beyond  the  exposed  crime,  and  leaving  him 
liable  to  assault  from  every  untried  experience  of  evil. 

What  we  seek  by  separate  and  protracted  confinement,  is  a  reforma- 
tion, or  rather,  a  purification,  of  moral  principles.  We  want  to  have 
the  motives  of  action  exposed  to  the  offender,  and  to  make  him  com- 
pttbend  the  importance  to  him  of  a  sound,  healthful  view  of  his  obli- 
gitions  to  society,  to  himself,  and  to  God.  This  cannot  be  expected, 
if  he  is  to  hope  for  release  from  confinement  at  any  moment  when  he 
dMKMes  to  express  deep  compunction  for  the  act  for  which  he  is  impri- 
toaed.  The  encouragement  of  such  a  hope  is  an  invitation  to  hypoc- 
ii^t  is  a  dangerous,  perhaps  even  culpable,  tampering  with  the 
^of  criminal  law;  and  sad  experience  shows  that  the  injudicious 
ttterference  of  humane  people  to  procure  the  pardon  of  a  convicted 
^,  has  only  served  to  place  him  in  a  condition  to  renew  his  depre- 
ditjona  on  society  with  augmented  ingenuity  and  injury,  though  occa- 
rioBtUy,  especially  if  he  be  young,  in  some  channel  different  from  that 
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in  which  he  had  heen  detected.  Hcdco  some  old  offenders  leave 
land  to  escape  further  punishment,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
into  our  cities,  not  to  become  honest  citizens,  not  even  to  chaD§ 
character  of  their  criminal  pursuits,  but  only  to  practise  them 
greater  facility  and  less  risk  of  detection.  Coelum  non  animum  d 
qui  transmare  current. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  generally  our  courts  are  suffic 
merciful,  and  that  the  hit^hest  views  of  sound  philanthrophy,  ia 
of  a  convicted  criminal,  include  protracted  separate  confinemeo 
means  of  moral  improvement ;  and  generally  it  may  be  said 
truly  repentant  convict  is  rarely  anxious  to  anticipate  the  time 
release.     However  sweet  to  him  may  be  the  sense  of  liberty,  I 
be  restrained  in  his  desire,  by  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which 
presents  to  his  newly  formed  resolutions,  especially  if  those  reso 
are  the  result  of  sincere  repentance  for  the  particular  crime  that 
his  incarceration,  and  if  he  has  sought  to  correct  his  former  en 
perceptions  of  right. 

There  can  be  no  general  rule  for  granting  pardons.  Eac 
ought  to  rest  upon  its  own  merits.  But  then  it  ought  to  have  i 
and  the  sincerity  of  all  professions  of  repentance  ought  to  be 
of,  not  by  the  earnestness — the  violence  with  which  they  are 
but  partly,  at  least,  by  the  mental  character  of  the  subject  a: 
bitod  in  his  former  life. 

I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  person  in  whose  behalf  your 
pondent  addresses  you,  beyond  what  is  set  forth  in  her  earn* 
well-written  letter;  but  to  judge  from  the  facts  which  she  has 
presented,  the  convict  must  be  at  all  times  especially  exposed  to 
while  in  the  world — not  merely  from  the  temptations  to  err  wl; 
common  to  active  business  life,  but  especially  from  the  weak 
his  powers  of  resistance.     At  fourteen  he  committed  forgery.   J 
life  he  receives  marked  favor  from  a  family  upon  whom  he 
claim.     They  procure  for  him  a  situation,  respectable  from  t 
racter  of  the  employment  and  from  the  confidence  implied  in 
sponsibility  conferred.     He  steals  from  his  employer,  and  to  h 
part  of  his  crime,  he  sets  fire  to  the  building,  to  destroy  what 
left  unpillaged. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  your  correspondeDt  does  not  i 
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opinioD  80  much  upon  the  question  whether  she  shall  procure  the 
pirdon  of  the  offender,  as  upon  that  of  the  treatment  which  he  ought 
to  bare  when  that  pardon  shall  have  been  obtained.  But  as  it  is  evi- 
dcDttbat  the  lady  is  anxious  to  do  good  to  her  proteg^,  I  have  thought 
it  not  irrelevant  to  consider  the  propriety  of  that  first  step,  which 
8WID8  to  have  been  resolved  on  at  any  rate,  without  a  sufficient  inquiry 
whether  that  same  step  will  not  be  the  nieaos  of  defeating  tlie  very 
object  of  good  which,  I  am  sure,  she  is  desirous  of  securing. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  every  application  for 
pirdon  to  a  convict  must  be  judged  of  separately — must  be  tested  by 
iti  merits.  Let  me  add  here  parenthetically,  that  no  abuse  of  the 
ptrdoDing  power  should  be  considered  as  justifying  its  abrogation. 
That  puwer  will  sometimes  be  indiscriminately  used,  less  from  a  want 
of  judgment  in  the  source,  than  from  injudicious  zeal  in  the  recom- 
Beoder  or  applicant  But  oh  !  the  power  itself,  how  beautiful !  so  like 
God's!  80  calculated  to  arrest  a  judicial  wrong,  or  promote  a  moral  right ! 
het  it  never  be  withdrawn.  May  it  never  be  hastily  and  improperly 
exercised.  But  every  application,  we  say,  must  rest  upon  its  own  merit. 
If  that  is  so  then,  a  fortiori  every  mode  of  assisting  the  late  tenant 
of  tbe  cell,  whether  his  time  be  accomplished  or  he  be  pardoned,  must 
k  adapted  to  his  idiosyncrasies;  to  the  circumstances  of  his  former  life^ 
wd  to  his  taste  or  ability  for  employment,  the  power  to  resist  tenjpta- 
«on,  the  force  of  former  associations,  the  apparent  sincerity  and  depth 
of  bis  repentance,  and  his  ability  to  do. 

In  the  case  presented,  we  have  the  early  habits,  we  have  the  eha- 
<Merof  mind,  and  we  have  at  least  a  partial  history  of  the  crimes  of 
tbe  prisoner  who  is  to  be  released,  and  for  whom  a  friend  would  do 
■OBethiog;  and  that  she  may  do  it  well,  she  asks  your  advice  as  it 
'BgiMB  the  kind  of  aid  and  the  mode  of  administering  it. 

The  taste  of  the  young  man  for  music  and  for  painting;,  or  his  ability 
teeoDtinne  his  labors  as  a  jeweller,  should  be  consulted,  but  especially 
^kmld  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  association,  should 
■c  pursue  the  two  first,  or  of  the  danger,  in  the  way  of  temptation,  in 
^oecnpation  as  a  jeweller  But  his  mind,  his  moral  faculties,  are 
^bedealt  with.  And  how  ?  What  hope  is  there  of  succees — of  redeem- 
'■gthe  offender  from  his  unhappy  proclivity  to  vice,  of  restoring  him 
toaetive  virtue,  and  making  him  useful  to  himself  and  society  ? 
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Oq  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  a  feature  of 
the  prisoner's  character,  presented  in  the  letter  which  you  received. 
He  seems  to  be  inert — to  lack  energy  for  action,  and  only  to  resort  to 
crime  when  strong  circumstances  suggest  the  benefit  of  forgery  or 
theft,  or  the  gratification  of  arson.  This  is  a  bad  quality.  Medical 
writers  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  healing  indolent  sores ;  and  moral 
observers  come  to  the  conclusion  that  active  evil  propensities  are  more 
easily  corrected  than  are  those  which  only  move  with  events.  The 
vessel  which  is  propelled  upon  the  river  by  sail  or  steam,  is  easily 
directed  from  the  helm ;  but  when  it  only  moves  with  the  current,  it 
never  answers  the  rudder,  and  is  liable  to  be  cast  upon  the  shore,  or 
swept  upon  any  shoal  or  rock  that  may  lie  in  the  channel.  The  erring 
active  mind  may  be  directed  into  a  good  course  by  persuasion,  by  argu- 
ment or  by  interest,  and  be  sustained  therein  until  habit  shall  become 
a  principle,  or  until  virtue  shall  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  best 
policy. 

This  negative  property  of  the  prisoner's  mind  seems  to  me  to  be 
eminently  worthy  of  regard  in  a  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
seeking  for  a  pardon,  and  especially  of  the  means  of  securing  to  him 
some  mode  of  obtaining  a  virtuous  living. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  antecedents  of  this  young  man  justify  any 
hopes  of  his  future  usefulness,  if  he  be  lefl  to  the  ordinary  temptations 
of  society,  even  with  a  consciousness  of  high  resolves,  from  a  sense 
of  sincere  repentance.  He  ought  to  be  willing  to  accept  of  aid  that 
includes  some  exclusion  from  society,  and  some  evidence  of  a  withhold- 
ing of  confidence.  Indeed  he  ought  to  cherish  that  distrust,  and  be  grate- 
ful to  those  who  would  hedge  his  way  up  with  affectionate  caution 
and  constantly  operating  monitions  8uch  a  man  as.  judging  from  the 
lady's  letter  to  you,  I  think  the  prisoner  to  be,  must  not  be  sent  un- 
guarded into  society — must  not  be  told  the  prison  doors  are  open,  and, 
there  is  **  the  world  before  you  where  to  choose,  and  Providence  your 
guide."  Whatever  may  be  his  employment,  he  needs  constant  watch- 
ing, constant  affectionate  monition  His  own  vigilance  must  be  stim- 
ulated, and  his  special  weakness  be  constantly  guarded  Such  a  man 
as  he,  with  such  a  ductility  of  character,  may  be  fully  saved  from  fur- 
ther wrong-doing,  if  he  can  be  made  to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  one  whom 
he  respects,  and  whom  he  knows  to  be  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  his 
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weaknefls  and  its  bitter  fruits — of  bis  mental  character  and  all  its  do- 
Telopments. 

I  do  not  advise  the  pardon  of  such  a  person^  unless  there  are  (and 
there  may  be)  some  circumstances  of  which  I  may  be  uninformed.  If 
he  should  be  pardoned,  the  hopes  of  benefit  from  his  release  rest  upon 
the  mode  at  which  I  have  hinted  above. 

But  if  he  should  not  be  pardoned — if  he  should  be  lefl  to  serve  out 
the  whole  term  of  the  sentence  ?  Then  mature  reflection  may  strengthen 
repentaoce  and  resolve,  and  deepen  both  the  disgust  at  crime  and  the 
determination  to  follow  virtue  Plans  can  be  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  friends,  and  judgment  matured,  upon  their  advice.  But 
moat  of  all,  the  prisoner  may  be  taught  to  understand  that  imprison- 
ment  and  degradation  are  consequences  as  well  as  punishments  for 
crime,  and  he  must  be  made  to  feel  compunction,  and  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  providence  in  his  incarceration.  He  ought  to  feel  that 
God,  through  society,  has  been  offended  at  his  misconduct,  apd  that 
God,  as  his  Father  and  his  judge,  has  been  outraged  in  him,  by  the 
violation  of  his  duties  as  a  man.  He  must  understand  that  he  ought 
first  to  taste  the  evils  that  he  has  brought  upon  himself  by  his  errors; 
and  he  ought  to  feel  that  these  compunctions  are  results  of  legal  pun- 
ishment, rather  than  the  effects  of  any  prompt  rebuke  of  his  con- 
science, and  he  should  therefore  be  willing,  and  others  should  be 
willing  for  him,  to  endure  longer  the  condition  that  has  wrought  the 
resolution  to  do  right — to  endure  it  till  that  resolution  is  strengthened 
into  an  unfailing  purpose.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  is  the  revenge 
of  a  violated  law  and  the  security  of  an  outraged  society.  The  pri 
•oner  and  his  friends,  if  they  will  submit  humbly,  patiently  and 
prajerfnlly  to  the  sentence,  may  make  it  the  means  of  restoring  in  his 
soul  the  image  of  God,  and  preparing  him  for  usefulness  in  that  which 
remains  to  him  of  life,  and  fitting  him,  by  the  durableness  of  their 
labor  and  his  sufferings,  for  happiness  in  the  life  that  is  to  come 

There  is  an  error  in  the  estimate  which  many  persons  make  of  the 
plans  and  services  of  the  Society  of  which  you  are  the  honored  head. 
These  persons  seem  to  think  that,  because  we  would  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  prisons,  we  must  necessarily  seek  to  shorten  the  duration  of  impri 
Bonment.  That  result  may  follow,  indeed — nay,  as  it  relates  to  the 
release,  it  haa  followed  as  a  natural  result  of  our  labors ;  but  so  far  as 
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relates  to  the  iDdividual,  it  is  Dot  the  aim  of  the  Society.  The  law 
partakes  of  the  humaDitj  of  the  age,  and  legislation  is  influeDced'bj 
the  growing  sense  of  philanthrophy,  which  is  a  consequence  of  well- 
directed  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  prisoner.  The  efforts  of  the  Society 
are  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons — not  to  shorten,  arbitrarily,  the 
term  of  sentence;  it  is  to  make  that  term,  whether  long  or  short,  a  time 
for  reflection  io  the  prisoner,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  his  friendly  resolves, 
to  direct  that  reflection  bq  that  it  shall  result  in  his  improvement ; 
to  see  that,  while  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  prisoner  is  carried 
out  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  that  there  is  neither  cruelty  nor  neglect, 
to  augment  the  punishment;  and  where  the  kindness  and  the  care  of 
the  visitor  have  produced  evidence  of  repentance,  and  the  time  for 
leaving  the  prison  shall  have  arrived,  then  to  assist  the  virtuous  efforts 
of  the  late  occupant  of  the  cell,  and  aid  him,  by  means  and  position, 
and  evidence  oi  continued  interest  in  his. behalf,  to  fulfil  his  resolution 
of  amendment 

I  have  said  less,  perhaps,  about  the  very  point  at  which  your  corres- 
pondent aims,  than  of  that  which  she  deems  determined  and  just, — less 
of  what  should  be  done  for  the  young  man  when  he  shall  have  been 
pardoned,  then  upon  the  question  whether  he  shall  be  pardoned ; 
because  '*  that  is  the  question.''  If  he  is  Jit  to  be  pardoned,  much  less 
consideration  may  be  given  to  his  circumstances  when  he  shall  go 
forth.  If  the  reformation  be  complete,  he  can  take  pretty  good  care 
of  himself.  If  it  be  not  complete,  then  the  pardon  is  premature,  at 
least ;  perhaps  unjust  and  unmerciful.  The  system  which  I  think 
you  would  recommend,  and  upon  which  I  would  act,  would  be  to  make 
sure  of  the  reformation  rather  than  the  pardon, — to  deal  affectionately, 
kindly,  candidly  with  the  prisoner ;  so  that  a  little  more  imprisonment 
would  be  of  small  account,  when  compared  with  thts  benefit  of  reflec- 
tion upon  repentance,  rather  than  reflection  upon  punishment. 

The  friends  of  the  prisoner  too  often  consult  their  own  feelings 
and  family  credit,  or,  if  they  are  not  his  relatives,  then  their  own 
purity  and  sincerity.  They  take  his  promises,  because  he  reiterates 
them,  and  because  they  know  that  his  true  interest  la  to  be  and  to  do 
good.  Let  them  consider  the  immense  consequence  to  the  convict  of 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  conduct,  after  imprisonment,  and 
they  will  not  hurry  the  convalescence  nor  augment  the  terrible  risk 
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of  "going  out"  too  early.  Every  way  he  must  be  followed  with 
kiodoess  and  aid  ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  time  for  repentance  and 
good  plans,  will  be  the  hope,  the  confidence  of  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  his  success,  and  perhaps  a  responsibility  for  his  acts. 

Yours  most  truly,  J.  R.  C. 


WORK  FOR  WOMEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR 

WORK. 


None  better  than  those  who  prepare  this  Report  know 
what  have  been  the  deprivations,  toils  and  painful  endu- 
rance of  a  large  amount  of  the  "  working  women  of  this 
city,"  whose  husbands  or  sons,  fathers  or  brothers,  have, 
by  going  to  the  war,  thrown  upon  them  a  new  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  an  additional  burthen,  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  dependants.  Inquiry  has  brought 
to  light  cases  of  severe  suffering,  and  beautiful  instances 
of  honorable  endurance,  of  almost  overpowering  efforts 
to  sustain  position,  and  of  chris^tian  resignation  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them. 
These  women  form  the  rule,  they  are  of  the  greatest 
number,  they  make  up  the  class  that  command  respect 
for  their  glorious  efforts  to  rise  above  the  evil  of  their 
condition,  or  failing,  even  in  their  exertion  to  sustain 
themselves  fully  in  a  social  state  or  domestic  comfort. 
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They  command  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  them, 
by  their  successful  resistance  of  every  temptation  which 
disappointment,  suffering  and  deprivation  throw  in  their 
way  ;  and  by  maintaining  the  dignified  character  of  vir- 
tuous WOMEN,  they  confirm  and  augment  the  respect  to 
which  their  sex  entitles  them. 

It  is  not  with  the  large  class  of  women  that  we  have 
business  in  our  labors  or  our  report.  They  have  no 
relation  with  the  prison,  unless  by  the  errors  of  others, 
or  accidental  improper  association.  These  we  meet  with 
there,  and  seek  to  relieve  them.  But  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons  are  chiefly  the  result  of  vice  and  crime ; 
and  these,  we  have  said,  have  of  late  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  unhappy  state  of  our  country.  But  so 
also  the  virtuous  laboring  woman  has  her  difficulties 
augmented  by  the  public  calamity  of  war ;  and  the  only 
mitigation  of  the  difficulties  which  result  to' these  women 
from  the  evils  of  war,  is  found  in  the  necessities  of  the 
war.  Deprived  of  the  aid  of  husband,  father  or  s  m, 
called  to  the  army,  these  women  have  found  the  means 
of  meagre  support  in  making  up  the  clothing  required 
for  the  army.  But,  unfortunately,  with  every  new 
demand  for  labor  has  come  a  new  supply  of  laborers, 
and  the  contractors  for  supplying  garments  have 
secured  their  contracts  by  "underbidding,"  and  then 
saved  themselves  from  loss,  by  reducing*  to  a  most  dis- 
graceful minimum  the  price  which  they  would  give  for 
making  the  garments;  and  much  suffering,  perhaps 
some  vice,  has  resulted  from  this  great  and  persistent 
diminution  of  earnings,  and  the  constant  augmentation 
of  the  rivalry  to  obtain  the  work. 
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Should  it  be  asked  what  concern  the  Society  for  Alle- 
viating the  Miseries  of  Prisons  can  have  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  clothes  for  the  army,  and  what  relation 
the  price  of  women's  work  upon  those  clothes  has  to 
this  Report,  we  answer,  directly,  none  at  all,  when 
the  mere  mercantile  ideas  of  demand  and  supply  are 
under  consideration,  or  when  the  diflference  between 
rich  food  and  clothing,  and  simple  diet  and  plain  dress 
is  the  question.  But  when  the  subject  of  female  lal»r 
touches  morals  as  well  as  domestic  economy ;  or  leather, 
when  the  price  of  that  labor  augments  the  temptations 
to  vice,  and  drives  some  to  the  commission  of  crimes, 
then  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  commends 
itself  to  the  careful  regard  of  this  Society,  and  becomes 
a  legitimate  theme  for  discussion. 

In  former  Reports  we  have  said  that  "one  of  the 
most  efficient  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  prisoners."  If  it 
be  found  that  a  want  of  employment,  appropriate,  com- 
pensating employment  for  females,  is  a  means  of  driving 
them  into  vice  and  crime,  and  thus  to  the  prison,  then 
the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Prisons  is 
legitimately  engaged,  when  it  undertakes  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  "  how  the  earnings  of  females  may 
be  fully  compensated,"  and,  in  that  direction,  and  for 
that  end,  "  how  the  customary  occupations  of  working 
women  may  be  redeemed  from  erroneous  appreciation," 
and  "how  new  modes  of  employment,  new  kinds  of 
labor,  may  be  opened  to  them,  so  that  competition  in 
their  present  limited  pursuit  may  be  so  lessened  as  to 
insure  a  full  demand  and  a  fair  remuneration." 
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We  do  not  suppose  that  any  efforts  of  philanthropists 
are  to  do  more  than  to  limit  or  slightly  diminish  the 
number  of  occupants  of  our  city  prison  cells  :  they  will 
never  empty  them.  There  are  those  whose  headlong 
proclivity  to  vice  seems  irresistable.  They  have  no 
taste  for  virtue  and  virtuous  habits,  and  they  seem  to 
have  a  certain  pride  in  their  disgraceful  position.  They 
will  be  bad,  and  they  must  be  punislied.  They  are  the 
purging  off  of  our  social  compact.  They  multiply  and 
grow  worse  in  the  dense  population  of  a  large  city,  as 
the  vegetable  fungi  augment  in  size  and  number  in  the 
shade  and  moisture  of  a  crowded  forest.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Among  the  thousands  that  monthly  seek  honest  labor 
and  sterling  independence  in  this  country  from  abroad, 
there  are  some,  even  of  the  female  sex,  that  come  to 
practise  in  this  country  the  vices  that  have  made  them 
shunned  in  Europe,  and  the  unlawful  arts  that  had  been 
exposed  where  they  had  been  longer  practised.  Our 
indigenous,  with  those  exotic  workers  of  wrong,  will 
insure  to  us  notonly  the  fulfilment  of  the  assurance  that 
"  the  poor  ye  shall  have  always  with  you,"  but  the  real- 
ization of  the  fear  that  vice  and  crime  are  to  demand 
and  receive  punishment  from  every  condition  of  society 
and  in  all  ages. 

With  the  terrible  certainty  that  vice  and  crime  will 
abound  without  any  new  general  cause,  it  behooves  the 
philanthropist  to  guard  every  avenue  to  those  evils 
which  accident  may  seem  to  open,  and  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  any  custom,  or  the  prevalence  of  any  idea,  that 
tends  to  weaken  the  bulwarks  of  general  morals,  but 
especially,  and  of  the  highest  consideration,  which  tends 
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to  offer  excuse  for  female  error ;  and  hence  this  distinct 
reference  is  had  to  the  subject  of  female  labor  and  its 
price,  not  only  in  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but 
also  and  especially  in  the  interest  of  social  life ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  proper  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  and  the  results  of  female  errors  which  lead  the 
perpetrators  from  error  to  vice,  and  from  vice  to  crime, 
till  Society,  wearied  of  the  violation  of  moral  order, 
spurns  them  from  her  bosom,  and  Justice  chases  them 
from  their  wretched  haunts,  and  drives  them  to  the 
prison  cell.  It  is  this  efnd  of  the  misdirected  course  of 
women  that  makes  them  present  a  proper  subject  of 
interest  to  the  Society.  We  trace  them  back  from  the 
prison,  through  grades  of  crime,  up  to  the  time  in  which 
they  were  innocent  of  wrong  doing,  though  perhaps 
not  well  established  in  the  right  way,  and  we  see  that 
sometimes  a  want  of  labor  induces  a  resort  to  vice — 
more  frequently  a  want  of  respect  for  labor  on  their 
part,  and  a  want  of  respect  for  laborers  on  the  part  of 
others,  have  induced  them  to  sport  with  temptations  till 
their  fall  became  almost  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
situation  and  conduct. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  female  aberration,  is  a 
want  of  diversity  of  employment,  by  which  they  may 
select  that  which  suits  their  taste,  their  education,  their 
strength,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  dependents.  It 
is  also  true,  as  it  is  thought,  that  the  crowding  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  working  women  into  one  kind  of  business 
has  tended,  not  only  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labor, 
but  to  diminish  their  respect  for  the  employment,  and 
to  increase  the  distrust  with  which  it  is  viewed.     Un- 
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doubtedly  this  subject  is  one  that  concerns  the  philan- 
thropist, and  which  especially  appeals  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  would  stay  the  progress  of  vice  in  the 
world  and  mitigate  the  evils  of  its  consequences  in 
prisons. 

On  this  subject  much  has  been  done,  from  time  to 
time,  in  Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  lately  some- 
thing has  been  done,  or  at  least  well  attempted,  in  this 
city ;  and  we  cordially  wish  success  to  every  eflfort  that 
gives  a  new  demand  for  female  labor,  because  it  is,  we 
are  confident,  a  great  means  of  preventing  female  errors. 

We  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old  Spanish 
proverb,  that  "  The  Devil  tempts  wicked  men,  but  idle 
men  tempt  the  Devil ;"  at  least  we  believe  that  labor  is 
not  merely  the  means  of  competence  and  wealth,  but 
generally  it  is  the  cause  of  health  and  virtue;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  the  resort  to  vice  is  facilitated  by  na- 
tural or   artificial  circumstances,  is  the  danger  of  all 
temptation.     Thousands  who,  if  constantly  and  profit- 
ably engaged,  would  have  spumed  the  idea  of  crime,  or 
even  of  vice,  will,  when  labor  fails,  calculate  the  benefit 
of  misconduct,  usually  with  the  mental  resolve  to  abstain 
from  profligacy,  and  to  keep  open  the  door  of  retreat, 
whenever  virtue  shall  be  more  profitable,  or  vice  assume 
a  repulsive  form.     They  rarely  return;  but  they  sin 
against  good  resolutions,  and  thence  have  a  sort  of  de- 
ceptive consolation.     Very  few  women,  it  is  believed, 
sit  down  and  calculate  the  difierence  between  vice  and 
virtue,  with  a  view  to  adopt  the  former  upon  grounds 
of  ease  and  profit.     They  slide  into  error,  without  no- 
ticing the  decline  down  which  they  are  passing,  and 
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difloover  at  last  that  they  have  drifted  away  beyond  the 
reach  of  aid  which  they  would  accept.     And  this  great 
fact  must  be  considered  when  we  regard  the  efforts  of 
philanthropists  to  augment  the  profits  of  female  labor, 
especially  when  we  see  those  efforts  directed  towards 
the  augmentation  of  the  number  and  variety  of  employ- 
ments by  which  a  woman  may  maintain  herself  and  her 
dependents,  and  perhaps  ^'  lay  up  something  against  a 
rainy  day."     For  many  of  these  hard-working  women 
find  something  that  is  harder  than  their  work.     Often 
it  is  the  want  of  work,  often  it  is  sickness,  often  it  is 
the  worthlessness  of  those  who  depend  on  their  labor 
for  the  means  of  bread  or  vice.     Their  "  rainy  day" 
comes  often,  and  endures ;  nay,  it  is  not  alone  the  tem- 
pest which  breaks  them  down  for  a  time,  that  consti- 
tutes their  "  rainy  day ;"  there  are  drunken  husbands, 
faithless  friends,  and  the  terrible  vicissitude  of  trade 
against  which  they  have  to  provide :  when  sickness  comes 
and  they  can  no  longer  seek  employment  or  ply  the 
needle,  when  there  is  beneath  their  feet  no  silnshine  on 
the  pathway,  and  over  their  head  no  rainbow  promise 
of  a  better  morrow,  then   they   seem   to   realize   the 
mournful  thought  of  the  inspired  penman,  for  to  them 
"the  clouds  return  after  the  rain."     God  bless  the  hard- 
working woman  who  labors  for  inadequate  pay.     God 
help  her  who  is  unable  to  work ;  but  especially  do  we 
say,  Crod  bless  the  hard-working  woman  wl)0  can  pro- 
cure no  work.     Oh,  that  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
labors  to  which  poverty  is  condemned !     Hoc  opus  hie 
labor  est.     In  such   a   trial,   God   help  the  widowed 
mother^  or  (the  worse  than  widowed)  the  wife  of  a  drun- 
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ken  husband,  whose  son  is  abroad  without  counsel, 
whose  daughter  has  the  fatal  dowery  of  beauty.  And 
God  bless  those  who  would  lessen  the  danger  of  suffering, 
diminish  the  temptation  to  error,  and  remove  the  miser- 
able excuses  for  crime.  God  bless  those  who,  knowing 
the  trials  of  their  own  sex,  sacrifice  their  ease  and  their 
scanty  means  to  multiply  the  demands  for  female  servi- 
ces, and  augment  the  compensation  for  their  endurance 
and  labors. 

The  beautiful  office  assumed  by  these  philanthropists, 
is  one  of  exalted  honor,  because  of  true  humanity ;  it 
does  good,  not  by  reforming  the  vicious,  but  by  pre- 
venting vice — not  by  diminishing  the  suffering  of  prison- 
ers, but  by  lessening  the  number  of  the  incarcerated. 
It  breaks  not  the  eleemosynary  loaf  to  professed  men- 
dicants, but,  by  timely  supply  of  appropriate  employ- 
ment, it  sustains  the  true  womanly  pride  of  the  respect- 
able widow  who  is  feeding  her  dependent  orphan,  by 
letting  her  feel  that  it  is  by  God's  blessing  on  her  own 
virtuous  effort,  that  her  handful  of  meal  in  the  almost 
empty  barrel  is  not  wasted,  and  the  little  oil  in  her 
cruise  yet  supplies  her  wants.  Miracles  of  goodness — 
miracles  that  lift  the  desponding  into  hopes  and  efforts 
— miracles  that  speak  moral  life  into  those  "dead  in 
trespasses"  against  virtue-r-miracles  that  sustain  the 
beautiful  efforts  of  the  destitute  and  the  oppressed,  are 
yet  permitted ;  and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  continued 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  christian  philanthropy,  that 
we  are  permitted  to  see  the  relation  between  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  and  to  recognize  in  the  efforts  at  charity, 
an  attempt  to  imitate   the  imitable  qualities  of  Him 
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whose  doctrines  and  whose  life  are  illustrated  by  the 
acts  that  would  save  men  from  imprisonment,  or  allevi- 
ate those  miseries  to  which  vice  has  exposed  the  prisoner. 

And  we  now  repeat,  what  in  another  part  of  this 
branch  of  the  Report  is  said,  that  with  the  question  of 
employment  merely  touching  the  subject  of  political 
economy,  the  Society  has  no  sympythy,  and  has  enough 
to  do  in  other  legitimate  matters,  to  lead  it  to  avoid 
all  really  extraneous  questions.  But  when  the  price 
of  woman's  labor,  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  pur- 
suits by  which  she  may  gain  an  honest  living,  connect 
themselves  with  considerations  of  vice  and  crime,  and 
with  the  amount  and  character  of  prison  discipline, 
then  they  are  fairly  before  the  Society,  and  appeal  legi- 
timately and  strongly  to  its. consideration.  Employment 
seems  to  be  the  means  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  victuals, 
and  he  who  finds  the  means  of  profitable  industry  to  the 
working  woman,  is  at  once  the  friend  of  the  individual 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  public. 

The  augmentation  of  the  number  of  respectable  de- 
mands for  female  labor,  is  the  true  specific  for  the  dis- 
ease about  which  there  is  so  much  just  complaint,  and 
against  which  there  are  so  many  honorable  efforts  at 
remedy,  total  or  partial.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
occupation  of  the  "  sewing  women"  is  overcrowded.  The 
demand  for  labor  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  the  revelations  of  the  suffering  of  these  most  indus- 
trious pei*8ons  have  shown  that  with  constant  sedentary 
labor  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  they  cannot 
average  three  dollars  a  week,  out  of  which  they  must  pay 
room  rent»  (house  rent  is  not  to  be  thought  of,)  and  the 
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little  left  must  go  to  pay  for  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  children^  and,  sometimes,  of  a  husband. 
This  is  shocking;  and  though  there  are  times  when 
more  may  be  earned,  yet  it  is  feared  that  the  average 
is  not  more  than  has  been  stated. 

Now  the  domestic  servant,  "  the  cook,"  the  chamber 
maid,  the  "  child's  nurse,"  or  the  "  maid  of  all  work," 
gets  at  least  two  dollars  a  week,  and  has  her  food  and 
washing  also.  And  "house  help"  is  everywhere  in 
demand,  and  the  payment  prompt.  Could  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  excess  of  unemployed  or  poorly  paid  sewing 
ability  be  directed  into  the  channel  of  domestic  labor, 
or — be  it  said  with  great  respect— could  the  talent  be 
left  in  the  kitchen  and  chamber,  and  not  lured  away  by 
promises  of  quite  as  much  compensation  and  a  good  deal 
of  evening  time  to  use  at  pleasure,  then  the  ranks  of 
the  sewing  women  would  not  be  so  much  crowded,  and 
the  temptation  to  error  be  greatly  lessened. 

It  will  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  those  who  sew 
for  a  living  cannot,  from  various  circumstances,  take 
situations  in  a  family — they  must  depend  upon  their 
needle.  That  is  true,  very  true — it  is  evident  to  all 
observers ;  and  that  necessity  should  be  respected.  And 
hence  it  is  urged  that  those  who,  from  any  cause,  find 
their  living  dependent  upon  their  needle,  should  not  be 
crowded  out  of  the  path  to  employment  by  those  who 
can  earn  as  good  a  living  by  basting  a  turkey  as  by 
'basting  a  coat,  and  be  as  profitably  and  conveniently 
employed  in  making  a  bed  as  in  making  a  shirt. 

This  rushing  to  the  "  needW  by  those  who  can  do  as 
well  at  house-work,  is  tiK)  often  the  result  of  an  under- 
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estimate  of  the  great  business  of  a  woman,  viz. :  house- 
hold employment.  The  employment  is  looked  on  with 
oontempt,  and  thus  the  labor  and  the  laborers  are  de- 
graded. This  ip  wrong,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  such  an  estimate.  The  young  female  who  leaves 
hoBsehold  work  and  seeks  employment  as  a  ^^  sewing 
woman,"  often  makes  shipwreck  of  herself  by  that  very 
"  fe'ma"  which  she  may  command  in  her  new  pursuit. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  pursue  the  argument. 
But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
women  that  crowd  the  cells  of  the  County  Prison,  can 
tell  painful  tales  of  those  who  have  sought  to  mend 
their  condition  by  leaving  the  kitchen  for  the  sewing 
room.  It  is  dangerous  to  regard  as  degrading  any  appro- 
priate, honest,  useful  calling  of  a  virtuous  woman. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  Society  closes  its  annual  statement  with  grateful 
aeknowledgments  for  the  protecting  and,  as  they  believe, 
the  guiding  care  of  a  good  Providence,  by  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  proceed  in  the  pathway  marked 
out  for  them  by  the  founders  of  the  Society  and  their 
Bttccessors.  If  less  has  been  accomplished  than  was 
deflirable  by  those  who,  knowing  the  institution  and  its 
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capability  for  good,  look  for  rapid   development  and 
prompt  returns,  it  is  at  least  a  source  of  felicitation  that 
no  rash  measures  have  been  favored  by  the  Society,  to 
disturb  its  peace  and  create  doubt  of  its  object  and  its 
usefulness.    It  is  believed  that  the  plans  partly  executed, 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  direct  action,  and  thus  mul- 
tiplying the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  has  had  one  great 
and  good  result,  viz.,  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  object  and  means  of  the  institution,  and  thus 
directing  towards  its  efforts  a  corresponding  feeling  on 
the  part  of  philanthropic  individuals  who,  having  little 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  prisons,  have  never  been 
moved  to  consider  their  construction,  or  to  lessen  th^ 
miseries  of  their  inmates.     The  kind  feelings  towards- 
^he  Society,  manifested  by  so  many  good  citizens  in_ 
various  parts  of  the  State,  show  that,  in  general,  it  is^ 
enough  to  make  known  channels  of  benefit,  to  hav^ 
them  occupied ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
that  the  Agents  of  this  Society  generally  found,  in  almost: 
every  county,  some  influential  persons  to  whom  could 
be  confided  the  intention  of  the  Association,  with  full 
hopes  that  at  other  periods  of  greater  necessity  and 
more  favorable  circumstances,  plans  would  be  initiated 
to  secure  effective  co-operation  with  the  active  accredited 
members  of  the  Society  in  other  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

There  are  many  counties  which,  this  year,  seem  to 
hj.ve  very  little  use  for  either  jail  or  almshouse,  but 
which,  on  the  sudden  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  neighborhood,  may  soon  become  popu- 
lous, and  at  the  same  time  attract  with  the  industrious 
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and  economical,  the  elements  of  crime  and  poverty. 
Against  the  advent  or  the  augmentation  of  these  latter, 
it  seems  very  diflBcult  to  guard ;  but  it  will  be  well  that 
there  exist  in  all  such  places,  in  advance  of  the  evil, 
the  nucleus  at  least  of  associations,  by  which  the  object 
of  criminal  law  shall  have  his  punishment  so  meeted 
out^  that  he  shall  not  be  hardened  in  crime  ;  and  the 
appellant  to  the  eternal  justice  of  society  for  tlie  support 
of  the  poor  shall  not  be  turned  away  unheeded,  or  made 
to  drink  too  near  its  dregs  the  cup  of  eleemosynary 
bitterness. 

Gould  penal  and  pauper  institutions  be  formed  under 
the  advice  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  benefits  of  which  they 
may  be  made  productive,  we  should  hear  less  of  failures 
of  plans  and  the  impudence  or  the  suffering  of  inmates. 
We  hope  that  something  in  this  direction  has  been  done 
by  our  Society. 

We  refer  to  the  statement  of  labDrs  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  County  Prison  for  the  evidences  of  our  labors 
in  that  direction,  showing  what  we  would  have  other 
asBOciations,  auxiliary  to  our  own,  undertake  and  carry 
on  in  parts  of  the  State  where  some  of  the  necessities 
abound  and  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  them. 

The  visitors  of  the  Society  have  found  ample  occupa- 
tion for  every  hour  which  they  could  devote  to  the 
Bubject  of  moral  instruction  at  the  doors  of  the  cells,  or 
in  the  cell  with  the  prisoner;  and  in  many  cases,  whigh 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  they  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  evidences  of  gratitude,  and 
improvement  of  resolves,  in  the  object  of  their  labors ; 
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nor  have  they  been  without  encouragement  from  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  left  the  prison  after  sharing 
their  care  and  promising  to  profit  by  their  advice. 

The  Society  has  no  doubt  of  its  duty  :  it  can  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  in  the  way  of  duty,  when  it  sends  its 
agents  to  the  prison  cells ;  and  those  agents  feel  that  they 
are  in  the  way  of  duty,  when  they  exhort,  teach,  encou- 
rage and  aid  the  object  of  their  mission.  Their  success, 
they  know,  depends  on  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
hearty  labors.  Encouragement  follows  success;  and 
renewed  exertions  are  easy,  when  some  of  their  hopes 
are  fulfilled.  But  the  sense  of  duty  forbids  forbearance 
of  exertion,  while  it  mitigates  the  mortification  which 
is  consequent  upon  frequent  failure.  To  press  forward, 
then,  in  the  work,  is  the  resolution  of  those  who  are 
active  agents  of  the  Society,  composing  its  Committee 
of  Visitation,  and  of  other  labors,  each  one  lending 
himself  to  the  completion  of  the  design  of  the  institu- 
tion, without  supposing  that  his  particular  exertions  are 
to  be,  separately,  of  large  account ;  rather,  looking  to 
the  results  of  combination  for  the  realization  of  plans, 
merging  individual  labor  and  its  fruits  in  the  common 
cause  and  common  employment,  like  bees  in  their  social 
toil ;  while  above  all  agents  and  all  labors,  is  the  Soci- 
ety, like  the  queen  of  the  industrious  insects,  furnishing 
the  work  with  laborers  and  directions. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  President. 
Attest, 

John  J.  Lttle, 

Edward  Townsend, 

Secretaries. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

From  1787  to  1865,  arraDged  by  the  years  of  their  admiBsioD.  The 
word  ''  dooeaaed"  haa  been  plaoed  after  the  names  of  the  deceased,  so 
far  as  the  Society  was  able  to  obtain  information,  and  the  word  "  re- 
signed'' after  those  who  have  resigned.  In  many  instances  it  was  im- 
ponible  to  ascertain  whether  the  person  named  had  died  or  resigned. 


BLICTID. 

HAHEB. 

day,  1787. 

Benjamin  Rush, 
John  Swan  wick, 

Deceased. 
tt 

It 

John  Morrison, 

ti 

it 

Thomas  Harrison, 

it 

tt 

Tench  Coze, 

u 

tt 

Zachariah  Ponlson, 

tt 

tt 

u 
tt 
u 

u 

Thomas  Lloyd, 
Joseph  Moore, 
William  Rogers,  D.  D., 
John  Kaighn, 
James  Whitall, 

tt 

« 
l( 

ii 

tt 

Richard  Wells, 

« 

tt 

Thomas  Wistar, 

(( 

tt 

Jacob  Shoemaker, 

it 

tt 

Isaac  Parrish, 

tt 

tt 

,  William  Zane, 

It 

tt 

Thomas  Rogers, 

Samael  P.  Oriffits,  M.  D., 

tt 

u 

it 

u 
tt 
tt 

Francis  Bailey, 
Joseph  James, 
Charles  Marshall, 

tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

John  Olden, 

it 

tt 

Caleb 

tt 

tt 

Thomas  Parkinson, 

ti 

tt 

John  Morris, 

it 

tt 

Rt.  Rev'd  William  White,  D.  D., 

tt 

u 

Dr  Heory  Helmutb, 

it 

tt 

John  Jones,  M  D. 

tt 

tt 

William  Shippen,  M.  D., 

it 

May,  1787.        Dr.  Gerards  Clarkson, 
"  JonatbaD  Peoroae, 

"  Laurence  Seclcle, 


AugiMt,  1787. 


Robert  Moljaeas, 
Josepb  Oiluiore, 
Chsrles  Weibery, 
William  Kawle, 
Thomas  Shield, 
Aahbell  Green,  D.  D., 
Richard  Vaux, 
Jonathan  Dewes, 


Samuel  Coates, 
John  EvanH, 
John  Warton, 
William  Coates, 
ThomaB  Unmphreya, 
Daniel  Potts, 
Henry  Smitb, 
Rio  hard  Uardiaer, 
Edwai 
Samni 

!>■> 
James  PembertoD, 
Henry  Hill, 
Robert  Blaokwell,  D.  D., 


Benjamin  Thaw, 
George  Latimer, 
Elliaton  Perot, 
Thomas  Clifford, 


John  Starr, 
Qeorge  Fox, 
Job  Baooo, 
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ILIOTBD. 

NAHK8. 

ignat,  1787. 

Thomas  Morris^ 

Deceaf 

u 

Caleb  Carmalt, 

<( 

u 

John  Field, 

it 

it 

J.  HutchiDSOD,  M.  D., 

ti 

li 

T.  Foulke,  M  D., 

tt 

ti 

Daniel  Tyson, 

t( 

u 

Andrew  Caison^ 

it 

u 

William  Hall, 

it 

u 

Thomas  Watson,  Jr., 

it 

u 

William  McUlhenney, 

it 

tt 

Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D  , 

tt 

« 

William  Bingham, 

it 

it 

Anthony  T.  Wolbert, 

it 

i 
f 

Casper  Wistar,  M.  D , 

tt 

t< 

Thomas  Penrose, 

it 

« 

Samuel  Miles, 

It 

i( 

Josiah  Hewes, 

it 

u 

John  James, 

a 

t( 

John  Perot, 

li 

tt 

Henry  Drinker, 

It 

tt 

Charles  Moore,  M.  D., 

tt 

tt 

Peter  L.  Lloyd, 

tt 

tt 

Jeremiah  Warder, 

<i 

tt 

George  Mead, 

It 

tt 

Joseph  Paschall, 

It 

tt 

Charles  Marshall,  Sr., 

11 

tt 

William  Garrignes, 

tt 

tt 

Joseph  Crookshanks, 

tt 

tt 

Benjamin  Home, 

It 

tt 

Caleb  Attmore, 

tt 

tt 

William  Will, 

tl 

u 

James  Jobson, 

tt 

tt 

Ezekiel  Merriam, 

It 

tt 

W.  T.  Franklin, 

It 

tl 

Thomas  Dobson, 

tt 

tt 

8.  Magaw,  D.  D , 

It 

tt 

Benjamin  Duffield, 

tt 

tt 

M.  M.  0' Bryan, 

it 

tt 

James  Spraat,  M.  D., 

u 

tt 

Joseph  Anthony,  Sr., 

tt 

tt 

Joseph  Bringhurst, 

li 

tl 

Dr.  F.  R.  B.  Rodgers, 

it 

tt 

R.  Wharton, 

it 

tl 

Robert  Taggart, 

tt 

tt 

R  Stockton, 

tt 

tt 

Jeremiah  Parker, 

tt 

Aagiut,  1787.    Thomas  Fitcsimmon, 


"  Josiah  Coates, 

"  Robert  Roberts, 

"  Riohtrd  Adams, 

"  Thomas  Palmer, 

NoTomber,  1787.  Rober 

"  James  Aberorombie,  D.  D., 

"  Samuel  Pleasaats, 

■'  Geoi^e  Leib, 

"  William  Lippincott, 

•<  Daniel  Olddeo, 

"  BeDJaaiin  Puller, 

"  Robert  Tower, 

"  Joseph  Sims, 

"  Ebenezer  Large, 

"  Jedediah  SDOwdeo, 


"  Francis  White, 

"  William  Fisbei, 

•<  Nicholaa  Colin,  D.  D., 

"  Joseph  ClarksoD, 

"  William  Beaver, 

<■  Richard  Humphrey, 
Marcb,  1788.  Robert  AooaD, 

"  Jacob  Barkson, 

"  Elias  BojB, 

"  Richard  Tittormary, 

"  William  Marshall, 


Samuel  Daviea, 
William  Bejaham, 
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■uonn. 

NAMB8. 

\ 

larch,  1788. 

Nathaniel  Falconer, 

Deceased. 

»< 

James  Moyes, 

a 

ti 

John  Dunlap, 

a 

<( 

David  C.  Claypoole, 

i( 

u 

John  Reily, 

« 

H 

Michael  Bonner, 

(( 

tt 

William  Adcock, 

i( 

U 

James  Sterling, 

(( 

July,  1788. 

Joseph  Parker  Norris, 

«( 

it 

Thomas  F.  Moore, 

i( 

« 

John  Bleakley, 

« 

ti 

Joseph  Few, 

*« 

u 

William  Lawrence, 

(( 

(I 

Robert  Hopkins,  Jr., 

(( 

l< 

Daniel  Drovis, 

(( 

ti 

Samuel  M.  Fox, 

C( 

u 

John  Keable, 

Ci 

u 

Henry  Physiek, 

u 

l( 

Robert  Bethell, 

ii 

tober,  1788. 

Mathew  Carey, 

if 

It 

Joseph  0.  T.  Bend,  D.  D., 

ii 

(( 

Bartholomew  Wistar, 

ii 

a 

William  Lucas, 

1 

April,  1789. 

Thomas  Afflick, 

ii 

U 

Andrew  Geyer, 

ii 

(1 

Charles  Crawford, 

ii 

(1 

Joseph  M.  Goffin, 

ii 

U 

William  Kidd, 

ii 

u 

Michael  Leih,  M.  D., 

«< 

tober,  1789. 

William  Forbes, 

ii 

(( 

Thomas  Ballantyne, 

U 

U 

William  Thornton,  M.  D., 

ii 

July,  1790. 

Samuel  Davies, 

a 

u 

John  Fisher, 

a 

« 

William  Lucas,  (one  in  1789,) 

ti 

M 

Francis  Finley, 

it 

IC 

Israel  Uallowell, 

« 

« 

Benjamin  Say,  M.  D., 

it 

« 

Peter  de  Barbier  de  Plessea, 

it 

buary,  1791. 

Solomon  Rush, 

Resigned 

(1 

Richard  W^istar, 

Deceased 

u 

Pattison  Hartsborne, 

fti 

a 

Robert  Wain, 

it 

April,  1800. 

,    Ellis  Yarnall, 

it 

i< 

A.  Bingham, 

it 

II 

James  Gibson, 

it 
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NAMES. 

Debember,  1802. 

Thomas  Stewardson, 

Deceased. 

u 

Jonathan  Carmalt, 

(( 

a 

Nicholas  Wain,  Jr., 

(( 

a 

Caleb  Cresson,  Jr., 

it 

n 

Samuel  Eldridge, 

a 

i( 

Joseph  Parrish, 

a 

t( 

Abr.  M.  Oarrigues, 

it 

(C 

Israel  W.  Morris,  2d, 

Resigned 

u 

James  Kobinson, 

Deceased 

n 

Benjamin  Marshall, 

i( 

(( 

William  Mclllhenny,  Jr., 

(( 

it 

Benjamin  Paxon,  Jr, 

ti 

(I 

Benjamin  Ferris, 

a 

u 

John  Bacon, 

it 

it 

Thomas  Ryerson, 

it 

March, 

1805. 

John  Morton,  Jr., 

n 

a 

Thomas  Bradford,  Jr , 

« 

it 

Joseph  Keen, 

(( 

it 

Henry  Connelly, 

(( 

January, 

1807. 

William  Bradford, 

it 

April, 

1807. 

Francis  Higgins, 

it 

January, 

1808. 

Roberts  Vaux, 

ti 

April, 

1809. 

Elihu  Pickering, 

it 

H 

Edward  Randolph,  Jr., 

it 

October, 

1809. 

John  Paul, 

it 

u 

Joseph  M.  Paul, 

ti 

Novemberj 

,1810. 

Joshua  Allen, 

it 

December, 

1813. 

Jonah  Thompson, 

n 

a 

William  Wayne,  Jr., 

it 

June, 

1814. 

Thomas  Shewell, 

tt 

ti 

Abram  L.  Pennock, 

Resi'i'ned. 

a 

Samuel  J.  Robins, 

c 

Deceased. 

tt 

Joseph  Evans, 

tt 

it 

Thomas  Fassitt, 

a 

it 

James  Fassitt, 

tt 

tt 

Job.  B.  Remmington, 

ti 

a 

Israel  Maule, 

a 

it 

Robert  M.  Lewis, 

tt 

it 

James  B.  Thompson, 

Resigned. 

ti 

William  Morrison, 

Deceased. 

tt 

James  P.  Parke, 

ti 

tt 

Hobert  H  Smith, 

it 

it 

Reuben  Haines, 

a 

tt 

John  C.  Lowber, 

tt 

tt 

Thomas  Kittera, 

it 

January, 

1815. 

Thomas  Shipley, 

tt 

d7 


nury,  1816. 

K 
44 

et 

44 

loaiy,  1816. 

t€ 
44 
44 
44 

tober,  1816. 
tober,  1817. 
ipril,  1819. 

u 

41 
CI 

a 

/kpril,  1820. 

4. 
44 
44 

inary,  1821. 

41 

tober,  1822. 

4t 

iQuy,  1823. 

u 

14 
« 
<f 

«C 
If 

c< 

July,  1823. 

ii 
44 


tober,  1823. 
Ipril,  182*1. 
tober,  1825. 

a 


VAMI8. 

Josepb  WayDe, 

Thomas  Wood, 

James  Wood, 

BenjamiD  H.  Tarnalli 

Bartholomew  Wister, 

George  Williams, 

Samuel  R.  Wood, 

Samuel  Lippiooott, 

Joseph  Reed, 

Joseph  Rotch, 

Phillip  Garrett, 

Abraham  Shoemakeri 

Joseph  Williams, 

Jacob  Thomas, 

Ephraim  fiaineSi 

Joseph  Pjle, 

Ellis  H  Yarnall, 

James  N.  Barker, 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Jacob  Randolpb,  M.  D., 

Thomas  Williams, 

William  Price,  M.  D.,  Jr., 

B.  H.  Coates,  M.  D., 

William  Duncan, 

Henry  Troth, 

William  H.  Keating, 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D.  D., 

Rev.  George  Boyd,  D.  D.. 

Rt.  Rev'd  Jackson  Kemper,  D.  D., 

Rev.  William  M.  Englis,  D.  D., 

David  Gallagher, 

Jobn  M.  Read, 

Josepb  P.  Engles, 

William  C.  Beck, 

Cbarles  A.  Poulson. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Ely,  D.  D., 

Enocb  Allen, 

Edward  Yarnall, 

George  Uhler,  M.  D., 

Rt.  Rev'd  Wm.  H.  Delancey,  D.  D. 

Clements  Stocker  Miller, 

Jesper  Harding, 

David  Weatherly, 

Franklin  Bache,  M.  D., 

Edward  Needles, 

Jobn  Farr, 


Resigtied. 
Deceased. 


Doceaaod* 

44 

i< 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
« 
44 
44 
44 

a 

44 

Deceased. 

Resigned. 
<i 

Deceased. 
u 

a 

44 

a 

Resigned. 

Deceased. 
Resigned. 
Deceased. 

4S 

Deceased. 

a 
a 

« 

Resigned. 

Deceased. 
« 

ti 
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BLBOTED. 

July,  1827. 

u 
it 
u 
(t 

October,  1827. 
(i 

u 
(I 

November,  1827. 

^^ 
a 
u 

October,  1829. 

a 

January,  1830. 
(( 

ti 

a 

u 

u 

u 

u 

<i 

(( 

tt 

(( 

(( 

t( 

u 

it 

April,  1831. 
(( 

u 

it 
(I 

September,  1881. 

April,  1832. 

(( 

a 
u 


HAMK8. 


Edward  Bettle, 

Oeorge  Rundle, 

Charles  Yarnall. 

Thomas  Kimber,  2d, 

Rene  La  Roche,  M.  D. 

Rev.  James  Montgomery,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Oeorge  Weller, 

Rev.  0.  T.  Bedell,  D.  D. 

George  M.  Stroud, 

Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D., 

Samuel  0.  Morton,  M.  D., 

Judah  Dobson, 

William  B.  Reed, 

William  H.  Hood, 

Benjamin  T,  Neal, 

George  Washington  Smith, 

Gerard  Ralston, 

Rev.  Edward  Rutledge, 

Rev.  Pierce  Connelly, 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tmg,  D.  D., 

Charles  S.  Coxe, 

Joseph  Mcllwian, 

Timothy  Caldwell, 

Nathan  Bunker, 

Burden  B.  Carter, 

Richard  Price, 

Thomas  Earp, 

Andrew  Allen, 

Thomas  Mitchell, 

Peter  Shade, 

Joseph  S.  Kite, 

Samuel  Palmer, 

George  M.  Wharton, 

Casper  Wintar,  M.  D., 

Benjamin  M  Mitchell, 

Job  R.  Tyson, 

Frederick  A.  Packard. 

William  Milnor,  Jr., 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Demmie,  D.  D., 

Thomas  S.  Smith, 

Rev  William  Cowper  Mead,  D.  D., 

George  Smith, 

Rev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.  D. 


Deceased. 

Resigned. 
Deceased. 

Deceased. 
u 

a 

Resigned. 
(( 

u 

ti 

Deceased. 

u 

Resigned. 

(( 

Deceased. 
ii 

u 

it 

Resigned. 

Deceased. 

i( 

a 
ti 
u 

Resigned. 

Deceased. 

Resigned. 
Deceased. 

Resigned. 
(( 

u 
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April,  1812. 

a 


a 
u 
ti 
u 
a 


ember,  1832. 
It 


4t 


ugoBij  1833. 
lember,  1833. 


II 


June,  1834. 

ti 

ember,  1834. 
u 

II 

tt 

Hay,  1835. 
II  I 


tt 
tt 

inuiy,  1836. 
ti 

it 

u 

smber,  1836. 
II 

tt 

April,  1887. 
tt 

tt 

it 
ti 
tt 
ft 

Member,  1837. 

March,  1838. 
tt 

tt 

tt 


HAICIB. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll. 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope. 

Thomas  Boothe, 

Deceased. 

Charles  Evans. 

Jacob  Green, 

Deceased 

Samuel  J.  Henderson, 

tt 

Henry  D.  Gilpin, 

tt 

Rev.  John  Burtt, 

Resigned. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Hntchins, 

tt 

Robert  Ralston, 

Deceased. 

Thomas  Astlev, 
Qointin  Campoell, 

II 

tt 

Benjamin  Gerhard, 

tt 

Thomas  U.  Walter, 

Resigned. 

James  Schott, 

it 

William  W.  Haley, 

Deceased. 

Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P.  Eendrick,  D.  B 

1       « 

•7 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D., 

tt 

Samuel  Rush, 

tt 

Isaac  Parrish, 

tt 

Dillwyn  Parrish. 

Rt.  Rev.  Sam.  A.  McCloskey,  D.  D., 

Resigned. 

Parsey  Oakford, 

John  Haviland, 

Isaac  Roach, 

Rev.  John  Ludlow,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Ducachet,  D.  D. 

Robert  M.  Patterson,  M.  D., 

General  Robert  Patterson, 

Joseph  Patterson. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Alden, 

Robert  Earp, 

George  Handy, 

Lawrence  Johnson, 

Caleb  Cope, 

Herman  Cope. 

Alfred  Cope. 

Henry  Cope. 

Washington  Tyson, 

Isaac  S.  Lloyd, 

Timothy  Abbott, 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  D.  D., 

Paul  Beck,  Jr., 

Henry  Toland, 

Mordecai  L.  Dawson. 

Charles  Naylor, 


Deceased. 
tt 

tt 

tt 

Resigned. 
tt 

Deceased. 
II 

tt 

tt 


Resigned. 
Deceased. 


tt 


Resigned. 

Deceased. 
ti 

Resigned. 


i  'c,  i  <  >:  s8 
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HAMI8. 


March,  1838. 

November,  1839. 
t( 

it 
(t 

July,  1841. 
October,  1841. 

u 

t 

I. 
(( 

u 

« 

February,  1842. 
it 

It 

It 

u 

u 

u 

u 

May,  1843. 

it 

tt 

u 
tl 
u 

June,  1843. 

August,  1843. 

September,  1844. 

November,  1844. 

« 

u 
ti 
tl 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

January,  1845. 

tt 
it 
it 
tt 


Alex.  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D., 

Deceased. 

Bev.  Ootleib  Adam  Reichert| 

Resigned. 

Elijah  Dallctt, 

Deceased. 

Stephen  Colwell. 

Robert  Ewing, 

Reeigped. 

Robert  Michesop, 

(( 

John  E.  Elliot, 

a 

John  W.  Claghom. 

George  Thomson, 

Resigned. 

Ellis  Yamall. 

Samuel  J.  Sharpleas. 

Paul  W.  Newhall, 

Deceased. 

Frederick  Fraley. 

John  C.  Cresson. 

Charles  Eirkham, 

Deceased. 

Jeremiah  Willits. 

Edward  C.  Biddle, 

Resigned. 

Thomas  T.  Lea, 

tt 

Richard  Richardson. 

Richard  Vaux, 

Resigned. 

Charles  L  SharplesSt 

Isaiah  Hacker. 

Jeremiah  Hacker. 

Isaac  Barton. 

William  Bradford, 

Resigned. 

Henry  Bird, 

tt 

Charles  Ellis. 

Thomas  Scattergood^ 

Resigned. 

Dr.  William  Shippen. 

Henry  Bond,  M.  b., 

Resigned. 

Rev.  William  Presood  Hindq, 

tt 

William  M.  Meredith. 

Henry  J.  Williams. 

Thomas  Q.  Hollingsworth. 

Deceased. 

Henry  L.  Patterson,  M.  P., 

Resigned. 

Joseph  Perot. 

Henry  M.  Watts, 

Resigned. 

Theodore  Cuyler, 

tt 

Francis  Wharton, 

it 

Edward  T.  Hopper, 

a 

Benjamin  M.  HollingBhoad. 

a 

John  M.  Whitall, 

it 

Robert  T.  Walsh, 

tt 

Josiah  Tatam, 

tt 

David  S.  Brown. . 

David  Scull. 
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iuom>. 

>niaTy,  1845. 
it 

it 

Jane,  1845. 
u 

ti 

it 

tt 

a 

ti 

tt 

ember,  1845. 

)mber,  1845. 

Qiiaij,  1846. 
it 

a 

a 

a 

a 

it 
tt 
a 
tt 
tt 
u 
tt 
tt 

bmary,  1846. 
tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

u 

a 

ti 

tt 

it 

a 

it 

April,  1846. 

June,  1846. 

kstoberi  1846. 
ti 

ti 

a 


RAMB8. 

Theodore  Still, 
William  G.  Allen, 
John  H.  Brown. 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D., 
J.  Fisher  Leaning. 
Uriah  Hunt. 
James  M.  Campbell. 
Joeeph  K.  Chandler. 
William  P.  Foulke. 
Charles  S.  Wurts, 
Bobert  A.  Given,  M.  D., 
Charles  B.  Trego, 
William  E.  Morris, 
Joseph  E.  McUhenny, 
Joel  Cadbury, 
William  W.  Keen, 
Horatio  C.  Wood. 
William  S.  Hacker. 
Anson  Y.  Parsons, 
Samuel  L.  Bailey, 
Daniel  Maule, 
William  Hodgson, 
Hodman  Wharton, 
Lewis  R.  Ashnrst, 
Samuel  Mann, 
Arthur  G  Coffin, 
Saunders  Lewis, 
Henry  C.  Corbit, 
Richard  Williams, 
Robert  V.  Massey, 
James  Ray,  Jr., 
John  Schofield, 
John  MoArthur, 
Thomas  C.  Garrett 
John  Biddle. 
Daniel  Neall,  Jr. 
John  D.  Griscom,  M.  D. 
William  Dorsey. 
John  Bohlen. 
Fred.  Eokard,  M.  D., 
John  Woolson, 
Joseph  C.  Grubb. 
Samuel  C.  Sheperd, 
Benjamin  J.  Janney,  M.  D., 
Benjamin  Matthias, 


Resigned. 


(( 


Resigned 


Resigned. 

u 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Resigned. 


tt 
tt 
tt 


Deceased. 

Resigned. 
ti 

a 

tt 

Deceased. 

tt 

it 
ti 

Resigned. 


Resigned. 
tt 


Deceased. 
ti 

it 
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■LIOTBD. 


HAMB8. 


u 

J.  D.  Beecher, 

Resigned. 

November,  1846. 

Edward  Townsend. 

u 

Oliver  Brooks, 

Resigned. 

it 

Henrj  R.  Davis, 

ii 

June,  1847. 

.  Isaac  Elliott, 

Deceased. 

ii 

Joseph  Howell,  Sr., 

it 

u 

Tsaao  Pugh, 

Resigned. 

H 

Alexander  Fullerton. 

U 

John  Carter. 

a 

George  Dilks, 

Deceased. 

ii 

Joseph  H.  Collins. 

(I 

Eli  K.  Price. 

It 

Elisha  Townsend, 

Deceased. 

(t 

Samuel  H.  Trotter, 

u 

Topliff  Johnson, 

Resigned. 

(( 

John  M.  Wetherill. 

li 

Edward  Tatam, 

Resigned. 

u 

Samuel  R.  Simmons, 

Deceased. 

u 

John  Tucker, 

Resigned. 

it 

John  A.  Brown. 

u 

Horace  Binney,  Jr. 

ii 

Henry  Chester, 

Resigned. 

ii 

James  Campbell, 

ii 

u 

J.  Fallon. 

(I 

John  F.  Oilpin. 

u 

Lawrence  Lewis. 

u 

Robert  M.  Lewis* 

u 

Isaac  P.  Morris. 

u 

Samuel  Norris. 

u 

Morris  S.  Wickersham. 

a 

Chris.  Fallon. 

Deceased. 

ii 

Samuel  H.  Perkins. 

a 

Fred.  Brown, 

Deceased. 

ii 

James  Bayard. 

a 

H.  Cowperthwait, 

Resigned. 

it 

William  H.  Drayton. 

i( 

Geo.  H.  Bergin,  M.  D. 

it 

M.  D.  Lewis. 

Deceased. 

ti 

Thomas  Robins. 

n 

Israel  Cope. 

Deceased. 

It 

John  Simmons. 

it 

WiUiam  H.  Brown. 

Resigned. 

it 

Benjamin  Kite, 

u 

tt 

Arthur  H.  Willis, 

ti  \ 

it 

Morton  McMichael, 

ti 

ti 

J.  L.  Erringer. 
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lUOTID. 

Jane,  1847 


u 

u 

(I 

a 

u 

(t 

u 

u 

t( 

u 

u 

ti 

u 

ti 

<i 

.< 

a 

tt 

it 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 


October,  1848. 
9oeinber,  1848. 
January,  1849. 
ebmary,  1849. 


it 
tt 
u 
tt 
it 
tt 
it 
ti 
it 
ti 
it 
a 
u 
tt 
tt 
tt 


VAMB8. 

Jeremiah  Brown. 

William  E.  Bowen. 

Isaao  G.  Jeanes, 

Robert  Ewing. 

William  S.  Edwards. 

Caleb  H.  Caoby, 

Joshua  T.  Jeanes. 

Moees  Brown. 

Charles  Foster, 

Hiram  T.  Cooper, 

George  Vance  Bacon, 

E.  G.  Dntilh. 

William  B.  Cooper. 

Henry  Cope. 

Joseph  D.  Brown. 

Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 

T.  E.  Beesley,M.  D. 

Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D., 

William  Elder, 

Passmore  Williamson. 

John  Hockley 

Lindley  Harris, 

Samuel  C.  Adams, 

William  S.  Walters, 

Jacob  P.  Jones. 

Mahlon  Williamson. 

Rene  Guillou, 
J.  J.  Devereaux, 

William  J.  Mullen. 

Mark  Balderston, 

William  Scattergood, 
Thomas  Leidy, 
John  M  Maos, 
Charles  Schaffer, 
Marshall  Atmore, 
John  J.  White. 
Alexander  Henry. 
David  S.  Winebrenner, 
Bayid  Faust, 
Charles  Mover. 
Henry  C  Erber, 
Dr.  Warrington, 
John  H.  Oberteiffer. 
David  Jayne, 
Alexander  F.  Hazard, 
Samuel  M.  Day, 


Resigned. 


Deceased. 


Resigned. 
Deceased. 
Resigned. 


Resigned. 


u 


Resigned. 

a 


a 


Resigned. 
Deceased. 

Resigned. 

Deceased. 

Resigned. 
tt 

it 

ti 


Resigned. 

a 


Resigned. 

a 


Resigned. 
it 

it 
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u 
u 
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BLIOTID.  HAMB8. 

February,  1849.  Thomas  Latimer.   ' 
"  John  C.  Farr. 

May,  1849.  Joseph  S.  LoveriDg. 
John  Lambert. 
Charles  M.  Morris. 
John  B.  Ellison, 
John  Horton, 
J.  Ross  SnowdeDy 
William  WarringtOD| 
Alexander  Tower, 
John  L.  Ooddard, 
Benjamin  Dorr,  I).  D., 
Richard  R.  Montgomery. 
William  L.  Schaffer. 
Jacob  Stockman. 
Rev.  Edw.  Neville,  D.  D., 
November,  1850.  Thomas  Wistar  Brown. 

Wistar  Morris. 
J.  Wilson  MoorC;  M.  D., 
Constant  Ouilloa. 
Augustus  Shipley, 
J.  Cook  Longstreth. 
«  John  F.  Frazier. 

January,  1851.  James  R  Smith, 

John  Thompson. 
William  Darraoh,  M.  D.| 
William  D.  Parrish, 
Daniel  Neall. 
Joseph  Scattergood. 
Samuel  H.  Trotter. 
Charles  Gibbons. 
John  S.  Halloway. 
Samuel  Wright. 
Joshua  L.  Baily. 
William  J.  Evans. 
October,  1851.  John  Lippincott. 

Kllwood  Shannon. 
John  J.  Lytle. 
William  P.  Sharpleas. 
Hugh  Campbell. 
John  Clayton. 
January,  1852.  Benjamin  8.  Janney. 
"  Levi  M.  Bond, 

"  Isaac  G.  Turner, 

March,  1852.  William  U.  Ditsler. 
«  Paul  T.  Jones, 


(( 
tl 
It 
u 
u 
u 

H 
(I 

a 
u 
tt 


u 
u 


Deceased. 


II 


Resigued. 

Deceased. 
Resigned. 


(i 


Resigned. 

Resigned. 
Resigned. 

Resigned. 

Resigned. 
Deceased. 


Resign^. 

u 
tt 
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NAMES. 

ftarch, 

1852. 

William  Purves, 

Resigned. 

it 

B.  B.  Comeprys. 

u 

Joeeph  B.  TowDsend, 

Resigned. 

ti 

AlezaDGJer  B.  Cattell. 

it 

Joseph  Parker, 

Deceased. 

April, 

1852. 

BeDJamio  Janney. 

i€ 

Jamea  Mott, 

Resigned. 

May, 

1852. 

Charles  Evans. 

ti 

D.  B.  Hinmao. 

a 

BenjamiD  J.  Crew, 

Resigned. 

tt 

FraDklin  Tajlor. 

JuDe, 

1852. 

Heinrich  Weiner, 

Resigned. 

llarch, 

1853. 

Paul  Swift,  M.  D., 

M 

u 

S.  Morris  Wain. 

(€ 

8.  Stewart  Depuy, 

Resigned. 

u 

Thomas  J.  Husband. 

u 

Alfred  B.  Justice. 

u 

Mahlon  Dickinson. 

u 

bamuel  Caley, 

Resigned. 

(t 

Anthony  M  Eimber, 

ti 

(t 

Thomas  Kimber,  Jr. 

tt 

Uriah  B.  Kirk, 

Resigned. 

tt 

Mahlon  Kirk, 

u 

tt 

James  E.  Kaighn. 
Benjamin  H.  Pitfield. 

tt 

tt 

Abram  Hitter, 

Resigned. 

tt 

Abram  Bitter,  Jr. 

i«mber,  1853. 

Eichard  L.  Nicholson, 

Resigned. 

u 

Ferdinand  Dreer. 

tt 

Sylvester  Bonnafon. 

tt 

Daniel  Stein metz. 

tt 

William  Dwi^iht  Bell. 

tt 

Nathan  Smedley. 

tt 

Thomas  H.  Yardley,  M.  D., 

Deceased. 

tt 

Coleman  Nicholson, 

Resigned. 

u 

Ignatius  Donnelly, 

Resigned. 

tt 

Thomas  Richards,  Jr., 

ti 

tt 

Thomas  L.  Baily, 

u 

tt 

Morris  A.  Wurtz. 

tt 

George  Neff, 

Resigned. 

tt 

William  C.  Patterson. 

a 

Singleton  A.  Mercer. 

Ifarohf 

1854. 

Jesse  W.  Taylor, 

Resigned. 

tt 

Edward  Haviland, 

Resigned. 

tt 

Charles  Parker, 

U 

M 

Abram  Brown. 
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Maroh^ 


it 


May, 


ii 
it 
u 
a 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 


November, 

January, 

February, 

November, 
ti 

it 

it 
li 

January, 
it 

a 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

a 

ti 

it 

it 

it 

it 

ti 

it 

a 

it 

tt 

it 

it 

u 

it 


1854.  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr. 

G.  W.  Fobes, 
1854.  Gerard  F.  Dale, 

Theodore  Trewendt. 

Mark  Oenness, 

Joseph  Cooper, 

Jeremiah  Cf.  Chance. 

Israel  H.  Johnson. 

Benjamin  Coates. 

Samuel  R.  Shiply, 

George  Canby, 

Eiohard  Wood, 

William  Bettle. 

Gideon  G.  Westcott. 

1854.  Nimrod  Strickland, 

1855.  Charles  J.  Gummere. 
1855.  William  F.  Spencer, 

1855.  Samuel  S.  Richie, 
Thomas  L.  Kane. 
Benjamin  Orne. 
N.  B.  Brown. 
William  L.  Kinsing. 

1856.  Isaac  Winslow, 
Benjamin  H.  Shoemaker. 
R.  C.  Davb, 

T.  Patton, 
D.  J.  Kennedy, 
Thomas  G.  Spear, 
John  Stone, 
Edwin  Hall, 
Charles  E.  Wilkins, 
William  Morris, 
J.  C.  Fiyer, 
Samuel  E.  Stokes. 
C.  E.  Claghorn. 
Alfred  Slade, 
J.  B.  Okie. 
T.  Caldwell. 
Charles  H.  Welling, 
William  C.  Richardson. 
Howard  Edwards, 
Henry  Lewis, 
John  F.  Brinton, 
John  D.  Taylor. 
Levi  J.  Rutter. 
WUliam  N.  Needles. 


Deceased. 
Resigned. 

Deceased. 
Resigned. 


Resigned. 
it 


ti 


Resigned. 

Resigned. 
Resigned. 


Resigned. 

Resigned. 
(( 

u 

a 

ti 

it 

a 

it 

it 


Resigned. 

Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 


•  1 
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Jmavaij,  1866.  Heiiiy  Palmer, 

"  Benjamin  B.  Thomas, 

"  8.  Hancook, 

"  Qeorge  Chandler, 

"  Samnel  Richards, 

"  Thomas  J.  Blaok, 


Beaigned. 


Deceued. 
Resigned. 


KesigDed. 


Deceased. 
Resigned. 


John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D., 
John  Eelley, 
Henry  Homer, 

jewis  Ratter. 


"  Warner  M.  Rasin, 

Jal7, 1866.  Edward  Lewis. 
Ootober,  1856.  Oliver  Evans, 

"  Hear;  H.  Kellej, 


"  William  B.  Foster, 

NoTMDbar,  1866.  John  A.  McAllister. 

"  Edw.  H.  Bonsall. 

"  Henrj  Perkins. 
Dooember,  1866. 
Jaaury,  1867. 


April,  1867. 
NOTember,  1867.  Alfred  H.  Love 

"  Julins  Theinhardt. 

Fabnwy,  1858.  John  Hanneker. 


Deceased. 

Resigned. 
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Febnurji  1868.  Joeiah  Bnat. 

"  Stephen  Remak, 

"  William  Y.  McAllUter. 

"  Lewis  Wataon, 

JdIj,  1858.  John  L.  Capon, 
"  Charles  Hamilton, 

Deoember,  1858.  Oeorfce  Taber. 

"  William  M.  Godwin. 

«  Williim  Ford. 

«  N.  B.  Kneaj. 

«  William  L.  Rehn. 

«  Rev.  W.  H.  Farneoi. 


DeoesMd. 
Reeignci 
Rengned. 


E 

Jay  Cooke. 

William  R.  MaoAdtD. 
Josepli  Elkinton. 
Jof 


£dw.  A.  Smith. 
Rev.  A.  A.  WUliti. 


William  Kiosej. 
Edward  D.  Stokes. 
William  losram. 
J.  Tooia  Way, 
William  D.  Jones, 
leaao  T.  Jonee. 
Ell  wood  Johnson. 
William  Lynoh. 
William  P.  W 


Jnatioe  P.  Jones. 
Thomas  fi.  Powers. 
William  Welsh. 
Samuel  Welsh. 
John  Welsh. 
Andrew  G.  Barclay. 
Louis  langerioh. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 
Resigned 
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u 
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ti 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

it 
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u 

u 
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ti 
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u 

tt 

tt 

M 

u 
a 
ti 

44 
44 
44 

44 


VAMSt. 

1858.  Baymond  Troubat,  H.  J)., 
John  M.  Sharpleaf, 
TVilliam  P.  Wilatach* 
George  H.  StaaH. 
John  P.  WetherilL 
AlezaDder  Derbyabue, 
John  Derbyshire. 
Thomas  M.  Sioitb« 
George  W.  Taylor, 
Thomas  P.  Cope, 
John  J.  Thompson. 
Samuel  Sloan. 
Joseph  Parrishy  M.  D. 
Samuel  C.  Morton. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis, 
Benneyille  Brown, 
George  M.  Tnmtman. 
Joseph  Jones. 
Samuel  Houston^ 
Morris  Hacker. 
Charles  P.  Perot 
Stephen  H.  Brook. 
Edw.  Lowber,  M.  D., 
Charles  W.  Poultney. 
Joseph  P.  Smith. 
BeTe  L.  Knight 
Peter  Williamson. 
Aaron  A.  Hurley. 
Clement  S.  Butter. 
Joseph  Klapp,  M.  IX 
William  V.  Anderson. 
James  Kitchen,  M.  D. 
Br.  Biohard  Gardiner. 
William  W.  Moore. 
Edward  E.  Eyre, 
Washington  J.  Landell, 
Anthony  P.  Morris. 
H.  J.  Child,  M.  D. 
Edward  Bains. 
Edward  C.  Knight 
Isaac  K.  Wright 
John  Ketcham. 
Joshua  Lippincott 
Samuel  Parry. 
Ellis  S.  Archer, 
Redwood  F.  Warner. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 
Deceased. 


Besigned. 


Besigned. 


Deceased. 
Besigned. 


<( 


Besigned. 
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NA1U8. 


Decemberi  1858.  William  Miskey, 


t( 
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tt 
tt 
tt 
(t 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
tt 
it 
ti 
it 
tt 
tt 


William  Merrill. 
Jonathan  Brock. 
Lawrence  Peterson, 
Samuel  Smyth. 
J.  S.  Eneedler. 
Alfred  Nesmith. 
William  C.  Ludwig. 
John  Hazeltine. 
O.  Fredrick  Knorr. 
E.  Lincoln. 
James  S.  Mason, 
M.  Hastings. 
William  H.  Smith, 
Miss  Rosa  Seadman. 
Stenhen  G.  Fotterill. 
Ricnard  M.  Marshall. 
William  Evans,  Jr. 
William  H.  French. 
Algernon  S.  Roberts. 
Alexander  Ardley. 
William  W.  Longstreth. 
Robert  Donnell. 
Thomas  Ridgway. 
Thomas  A.  fiudd. 
John  Rice, 
Joseph  Thurston, 
Joseph  S.  Levering,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Besson. 
Goates  Walton. 
James  M.  Conard. 
Samuel  Simes. 
Benjamin  Homer, 
James  E.  Caldwell. 
Francis  Carpenter. 
George  G  Presbury, 
John  0.  Mead. 
E.  W.  Bailey. 
T.  H.  McAllister. 
Henry  M.  Laing. 
William  Eyre. 
George  H.  Ashton. 
John  M.  Ford. 
Charles  J.  Field. 
Samuel  Bisph^m. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 
Resigned. 


Deceased. 


Resigned. 
Dec^ised. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 


Ill 


mbeatf  1858.  Henry  0.  Fox. 

^  S.  Broadbent 

«  T.  Morrifl  Perot 

<<  James  N.  Stone. 

•<  Henry  M.  Stone. 

^  Joeeph  W.  Byers. 

anuy,  1859.  William  L.  J.  Kiderlen 

"  George  P.  "Way.  Besigned. 

'^  Lloyd  Chamberlain. 

«  Elliston  P.  Morris. 

<<  Eyan  T.  EIUb,  Besigned. 

«  Franklin  A.  Comly. 

**  Harry  Conrad. 

"  Henry  Brooks. 

**  Joseph  Potts. 

»  Willuim  S.  Stewart. 

April,  1859.  S.  Fisher  Corlies. 

^  Bobert  S.  Johnston. 

Hay,  1859.  William  C.  Budman. 

'<  Jacob  T.  Williams. 

'^  Henry  Haines, 

ingnst^  1859.  Joseph  Keen. 

^  Albert  H.  Franoiscns. 

<<  Bobert  E.  Evans, 

ember,  1859.  Oeorge  Erety. 

"  John  Kessler,  Jr. 

Bmber,  1859.  William  Chapman. 

^  Charles  C.  Lathrop. 

^  George  Bringharst 

moary,  1860.  Charles  Palmer, 
troary,  1860.  Thomas  Potter. 
March,  1860.  William  H.  Dennis. 

"  Bobert  C.  Clark. 

<<  Charles  C.  Cresson. 

«  Joseph  H.  Thornley. 

May,  1860.  B.  B.  Esler. 
.ngost,  1860.  William  Dorsey. 
ember,  1860.  William  Macniver. 
imber,  1860.  William  Quane. 

<^  Thomas  A.  Bobinson. 

mber,  1860.  Henry  S.  Farr. 

^  William  H.  Bichardson. 

nuury,  1861.  Morris  Patterson. 

^  Daniel  L.  Collier. 

«  J.  Wistar  Evans. 

**  ,  Abram  Martin. 
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BLBOTSD. 

February,  1861. 


u 
u 

April,  1861. 

u 

Jane,  1861. 
August,  1861. 

u 
II 
a 

October,  1861. 
November,  1861. 
December,  1861. 

a 
it 

January,  1862. 
February,  1862. 

March,  1862. 
« 

u 

It 

tt 

tt 

April,  1862. 
it 

tt 

May,  1862. 

it 

July,  1862. 

October,  1862. 
(( 

it 

December,  1862. 
(( 

January,  1863. 
(( 

March,  1863. 

May,  1868. 
t( 

It 

« 

June,  1863. 


HAMKS. 

Alexander  Whilldin. 

H.  N.  Thissel. 

Charles  Harbert. 

F.  Atmore. 

M.  J.  Mitoheson. 

R.  Maurice  Luther. 

John  Adotph  Beans, 

B.  B  Morrell. 

Philip  P.  Randolph. 

B.  W.  Beisley. 

William  Nicholson. 

William  P.  Jones. 

Charles  W.  Funk. 

A.  G.  Roland. 

Coulson  Hieskel, 

George  H.  Richards. 

John  M.  Dickinson. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Neuman. 

William  Warner  CaldwelL 

T.  Ellwood  Zetl, 

Henry  Perkins. 

William  P.  Jenks. 

J.  M.  Corse,  M.  D. 

E.  M.  Griffin,  M.  D. 

Ellwood  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Joseph  B.  Townsend. 

James  A,  Kirkpatriek. 

Charles  A.  Kingsburyi  M.  D. 

Edwin  P.  Stevens, 

William  Hunt,  M.  D. 

William  Hacker. 

Josiah  W.  Leeds. 

George  M.  Elkinton. 

Charles  W.  Woodward. 

George  Milliken. 

John  A.  Quinn. 

Nathan  Smith. 

Rev.  John  Ruth. 

John  E.  Carter. 

John  H.  Watt. 

Charles  Gibbons. 

Edmund  A.  Crenshaw. 

John  O.  Mead. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Beckwith. 

James  Stuart. 

Edward  8.  Campbell 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 


Resigned. 
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■LBOTID.  VAMI8. 

Jnnei  1863.  Henry  B.  ABhmead. 

^  Robert  Henderson. 

July,  1863.  John  Wetherill,  Jr. 

"  George  Pennock. 

Aognst,  1863.  Moms  S.  Wickersham. 

<<  Bey  John  Kline. 

"  Thomaa  P.  Potto. 

January,  1864.  Ezekiel  Hunn. 
February,  1864.  Joshua  Eyre, 

April,  1864.  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr. 

<<  J.  Lukens,  M.  D. 

May,  1864.  William  Neal. 

''  James  B.  Chandler. 

June,  1864.  James  J.  Duncan. 
July,  1864.  Luther  Martin. 

»  William  H.  Keichlin. 


8 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


Of 


PRISON  SOCIETY 


U 

a 

ti 
n 
u 
n 


BLBOTID.  KLMB8.  BBBIDIHOI. 

October,  1817.  William  Dillwyn,  deceased,  LoDdoo. 

William  Allen,  << 

Sir  Samuel  Romillj,  deoeafled, 

Heory  Oregoire,  of  Blois,  deceased,  formerly  Arch 

Bishop  of  Paris. 

John  Stanford,  deceased.  New  York. 

Thomas  Eddy,        "  « 

James  Trimbfe,      <^  Harrisbnrg,  ?&• 

Richard  Sallivan,  <<  Boston. 

William  Tudor,       "  '• 

April,  1819.  John  Young,  Oreensburg,  Fa- 

January,  1821.  Stephen  Lushingtun,  L.  L.  D., 

Sir  Thomas  F.  Buxton,  deceased. 


(( 

a 
il 
a 
u 
u 
a 
i( 
a 
a 
It 
u 
u 

u 
u 
u 
u 
It 
u 


London. 


u 
It 
« 

tt 
ti 


Peter  Bedford, 

Abraham  B..  Barday, 

Thomas  Turley  Foster, 

William  Crawford, 

Samuel  Hoare,  Jr., 

Henry  Newman, 

William  F.  Reynolds, 

Richard  Taylor, 

Samuel  Woods, 

Basil  Montague, 

James  Cropper, 

William  Roscoe, 

Joseph  Reynolds, 

James  J.  Wrigh^ 

David  Dockard, 

Frederick  Smith, 

Joseph  John  Gumey,  deceased, 

Thomas  Clarkson, 

Compte  de  Lasteyre, 


(( 
(( 
<( 
(( 
(( 
tt 
u 
tt 
tt 
tt 

Lireipool. 

tt 

Bristol. 
<( 

Manchester. 

Groyden. 

Norwich. 

<'   Playford  HaU,  Ipswich. 

'<  Paris. 


deceased, 

tt 


tt 
tt 
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KIBIDIHOB. 

Paris. 
St.  Petersbarg. 


« 


NAM18. 

January,  1821.  L.  R.  Yillerme,  M.  D., 
"  Walter  Venning, 

'<  Prince  Oallitzen. 

Jannarjy  1820.  Rev.  Joseph  Spencer,  D.  D,,  deceased,     Maryland. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Paris. 
Wilksbarre,  Pa. 


ti 


Jnljf  1827.  Levi  Ives, 
October,  1828.  Charles  Lncas, 

''  Hon.  John  N.  Canningham, 

"  Garrick  Mallery, 

«  Samuel  Evans,  deceased, 

October,  1827.  James  Bowdoin,  deceased, 
Jannary,  1830.  C.  P.  Sumner,  << 

April,  1831.  Francis  B.  Fogg,      '< 
September,  1831.  J.  G.  Julius,  M.  D., 
"  J.  G.  V.  de  Melcou, 

'^  Hon.  Thomas  Bumside,  deceased,      Bellefonte,  Pa. 

'^  '     Alexander  Thompson,  *'     Chambersburg,  <' 

"  "    Charies  W.  Hanson,     " 

"  E.  L.  Finley,  " 

April,  1832.  John  Riddle, 

William  Patterson, 
William  Waugh, 
Thomas  Rodgers,  deceased, 
Charles  B.  Penrose,    '* 
Solomon  Krepps, 
Valentine  Bond,  deceased, 
John  R.  Shannon,     '^ 
Samuel  McKeane,    << 
Richard  M  Crane,    '^ 
Samuel  Workman, 
James  Lesley, 
November,  1832.  Don  Jose  Santiago  Rodriques. 

August,  1833.  William  H.  Dillingham,  deceased,  Westchester,  Pa. 
«  David  Townsend,  «  «< 

February,  1836.  Dr.  Francis  Leiber,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

April,  1887.  Isaac  Leet,       deceased,  Washington,  Pa. 

March,  1838.  Charies  P.  Krauth,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

October,  1841    Dr.  George  Varrentrapp,     Frankford  on-the-Maine. 
February,  1842.  Professor  Tellkamlif, 
November,  1844.  Miss  D.  L.  Dix, 
January,  1846.  Charles  S.  Stratton,  deceased. 
October,  1846.  James  Adshead,  '* 

"  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  " 

^<  Thomas  Carpenter, 

November,  1846   William  R.  Strong, 

June,  1847.  Dubre  Knight, 
November,  1854.  Senor  Soldan, 


u 
It 
tt 
ti 

a 
li 
u 
it 
ti 
,  it 


tt 

Pa. 

Boston. 
it 

Nashville. 

Berlin. 

Paris. 


Baltimore. 
tt 

Erie,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 
tt 

Centre  County,  Pa. 

Carlisle,  *' 

Fayette  County, 

Centre      " 

Beaver  .   " 
tt         tt 


tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 


Harrisburg, 


it 

ti 
tt 
it 
tt 

u 
tt 


England. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Peru. 
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■LIOTBD. 

July,  1855. 

it 
ii 

Noyember,  1855. 

December,  1858. 

February,  1860. 
(( 


u 


1860. 
1861. 
1^62. 
1863. 
1863. 
1863. 
1863 


May, 

December, 

March, 

January, 

May, 

July, 

September, 

»i 

M 
(( 
ii 

October,  1863. 
May,  1864. 

June,  1864. 

ii 

August,  1864. 

September,  1864. 
a 

it 

it 

it 

it 

ii 

October,  1864 
November,  1861 

(4 
U 
(. 

ii 
« 


HAM18. 

John  S.  Richards, 

Hon.  TowDsend  Haines, 
'<    Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
<<    Charles  W.  Heggins, 

Charles  Lott, 

Morris  C.  Jones, 

Henry  Echroid, 

George  Willits, 

Joseph  Pazton, 

Mofris  C.  Jones, 

Dr.  David, 

Willam  A.  Thomas, 

Alexander  A.  MoClure, 

J.  Willits,  Jr., 

Robert  Smeal, 

Rev.  E.  G.  Wines, 

Hon.  J.  Pringle  Jones, 

Warren  J.  Woodward, 

Hon.  Henry  G.  Long, 
"    A.  L  Hays, 
''    John  J.  Peirson, 

John  L.  Atlee,  M.  D., 

W^illiam  J.  Allinson, 

Timothy  Ives, 

Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham, 
«     R.  8.  Lee, 

Prof.  A.  B.  MiUep, 
William  Frew, 
Rev.  James  Montgomery, 
"    J.  R.  Findlay, 
"    S.  H.  Holliday, 
«     8.  M.  Eaton, 
"     M.  Gibson, 
John  P.  Crozier, 
Rev.  Royal  Young, 
J.  B.  McEnnaly, 
Abraham  R  Perkins, 
.  William  Davis,  Esq  , 
Dr.  Sydenham  Walton, 
Hon.  William  Brodhead, 
Alfred  B.  Sherman, 
John  Jorney, 
Zeoos  H.  Russell, 
Francis  B.  Penniman, 
Henry  Drinker, 
William  H.  Jessnp, 


Reading,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  " 

Harrieburg,     " 

dec'd,     Pottsville,     " 

Lottaville,     '< 

Bethlehem,    <' 

Muncey,    " 

Cattawissa,  << 
ii  ii 

Bethlehem,  "' 

Copenhagen. 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Chambersburg,  '< 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Glasgow. 

New  York. 

Reading,  Pa. 


a 


u 


Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

it  a 

Harrisburg,  " 
Lancaster,  '< 
Burlington,  N.  J. 
Cowdersport. 
Somerset,  Pa. 
Uniontown,  " 
Waynesburg,  " 
Pittaburg,  " 
Clarion  Co.,  " 
Mercer    "    ** 
Brookville,  " 
Franklin,  « 
Northumberland  Co.,  *' 
Chester,  " 
Butler  Co ,  '^ 
Clearfield    *'    *' 
Delaware    "    ** 
Stroudsburg,  <' 

U  ii 

Milford,  " 
ii 


a 


Honesdale,  '^ 

li  n 


ii 


Montrose,  '^ 

ii  a 
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■uranD. 

NAMIS. 

KI8IDBHCV. 

Norember^  1864. 

R  G.  White, 

Willibough,  Pa. 

u 

John  F.  Donalson, 

tt        (t 

ti 

Hon.  Samnel  P.  Johnson, 

Warren  Co.,  « 

tt 

<'    Rasselas  Brown, 

t(        t( 

tl 

"    John  W.  Howe, 

Meadeville,  '^ 

it 

"    David  Derrickson, 

tt             U 

u 

John  H.  Walker, 

Erie,  « 

ti 

S.  S.  Spencer, 

ti      tt 

tt 

Rev.  Sylvester  Bent, 

Beaver,  " 

tt 

James  8.  Rutton, 

((         it 

tt 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  Clark, 

New  Castle,  Del. 

tt 

Thomas  Pomeroy, 
John  Douglass,  D.  D., 

it               ii 

tt 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

tt 

Dr.  Robert  Wray, 

a           a 

ii 

Hon.  Henry  D.  Foster, 

Greensburg,  " 

tt 

'<    Joseph  Kugns, 

i<         it 

tt 

John  Sutton, 

Indiana,  *' 

tt 

William  M.  Stewart, 

a           it 

tt 

Cyms  L.  Perdling, 

Johnstown,  " 

tt 

John  Fenton,  Esq., 

a          tt 

tt 

Hon.  Samuel  Calvin, 

HoUidaysburg,  " 

tt 

Col.  R  A.  McMurtrie, 

a               it 

tt 

Hon.  Samuel  Lynn, 

Bellefonte,  << 

tt 

Dr.  J.  D.  Wingate, 

it        ti 

tt 

A.  W.  Benedict, 

Huntingdon,  *' 

tl 

J.  Sewell  Stewart, 

a               tt 

tt 

David  W.  Woods, 

Lewistown,  " 

tt 

Cyrus  W.  Elder, 

tt           it 

tt 

John  S  Patterson, 

Mifflntown,  « 

u 

Edmund  S.  Ro^, 
Hon.  John  A.  fiaker, 

a              it 

tt 

Bloomfield,  << 

tt 

Rev.  Mr.  Riddle, 

a               u 

tt 

Peter  M.  Osterhout, 

Tunk  Hammock,  << 

tt 

Robert  Little, 

ii                   it 

tt 

Hon.  U.  Mercur, 

Tonawanda,  << 

«« 

Benjamin  S.  Russel, 

a           tt 

tt 

John  L.  Mann, 

Coudersport,  " 

tt 

A  a.  Olmstead, 

ti          ii 

it 

S  Miles  Green, 

Huntingdon,  << 

ti 

John  Curwen,  M.  D., 

Harrisburg,  " 

^I»I=»E2:T3DIX:. 


SOME 


nCE  OF  THE  COUNTY  PRISONS 


AMD 


LMSHOUSES  m  PEMSYLYAOTA, 


RS8PECTFULLT  ADDRESSED  TO 


HI$  EXCEIUNCY  A.  G.  CURTm, 


OOYEBHOB  OF  THE  COUCOHWEALTH 


le  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviatinff  the  Miseries  of 

CPubZio   (Prisons, 


»  <■  ^  ■»  » 


PHILADELPHIA: 

B.  CBAMDUB,  PB.,  SW  *  SOS  OBKBISXTI  8TRKR,  (OIRAED  BUILDiyO.) 

1864. 


[8  EXCELLENCY,  A.  G.  CURTIN, 

Oovemor  of  Pennytlvania, 

Bib: 

s  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  MiserieA 
blic  PrisoDS  have,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  labored  with  earnest- 

0  procure  for  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State,  all 
laracteristics  of  mercy  of  which  the  discipline  of  a  prison  is 
!e;  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  only 
id  themselves  to  the  credit  of  some  success  at  home^  but  they 
)eeQ  BO  fortanato  as  to  excite  abroad  a  greater  consideration  of 
bject  of  Prison  Discipline  as  a  means  of  amending  the  life  and 
nng  the  character  of  those  who  have  incurred  public  censure  by 
mmes  or  their  vices.     And  it  is  a  proof  of  the  benefits  of  such 

in  one  direction,  that  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

1  the  experience  of  the  governors,  directors  and  managers  of 
prisons  leads  almost  entirely  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 

te  confinement  of  the  prisoners,  as  far  as  the  construction  of 
irisons  will  permit. 

mte  confinement,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  desirable  in  the 
I  of  prison  management :  order,  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  moral 
ligious  instruction  are  demanded,  and  these  to  be  an  essential,  a 
aiy  part,  of  the  administration  of  every  prison. 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  two  prisons — one  the  Eastern 
ntiary,  famed  for  its  system  of  separate  confinement,  an  example 
t  respect,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  added,  in  all  the  other  points 
we  have  mentioned  above  as  essential  to  a  sound  prison  policy^ 
eh  punishment  for  crime  and  the  improvement  of  the  criminal 
go  hand  in  hand. 

I  other  is  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison.  This,  it  is  believed, 
sll  administered  institution,  considering  the  variety  of  causes  for 
imprisonment  is  assigned.  With  these  two  prisons  the  Phila- 
t  Society  fur  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  have 
most  coDnected.     They  have,  without  interfering  with  the  pre- 


scriV'pd  duties  of  the  chief  officers  and  of  the  Board  of  InspectoiB, 
sought  by  frequent  visitations  to  improve  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  prisoners ;  and  they  have  not  been  nnsuccessful ;  many  hare, 
under  the  kind  instructions  of  the  Society,  gone  forth  into  the  world 
and  put  into  execution  the  good  resolves  which  they  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  in  their  cells,  and  thus  the  ends  of  the  Society  and 
the  good  of  the  community  have  been  directly  promoted. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  prisons,  however,  the  Society 
has  found  that  something  more  is  needed  than  a  direct  and  friendly 
appeal  to  the  prisoner.  That  is  a  good  work  in  itself,  and  its  goodDen 
has  been  manifested  by  the  direct  permanent  benefit  that  it  liai 
wrought  in  the  prisoner.  But  the  great  work  of  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  prisons  must  also  be  promoted  by  improving  the  plans  of 
prison  structure,  by  placing  the  affairs  of  each  prison  in  competent 
hands,  and  under  rules  and  regulations  that  will  insure  the  improTO- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  and  make  bis 
prison-house  the  place  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  prisons  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  this  State  did  not,  in  any  considerable  degree,  in  either 
structure  or  administration,  conform  to  requirements  such  as  have 
been  stated  above.     The  usual  propriety  of  conduct  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts precluded  the  idea  of  large  or  crowded  jails.     And  the  rarity  of 
crime,  and  especially  its  direct  and  general  bearing  upon  the  intereeti 
and  convenience  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  each  of 
whom  seemed  to  share  in  the  injury  done  to  his  neighbor,  cut  off  the 
offender  from  the  sympathies  of  the  people  around  him,  and  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  oonM- 
quently  every  man's  hand  was  lifted  against  him.     And  so  the  jail 
was  built  without  much  regard  to  the  comfort  or  improvement  of  the 
prisoner, — built  to  suit  either  the  economical  tastes  of  the  oonoty, 
or  the  architectural  want  of  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  shire  town; 
and  often  comfort,  proprieties,  and  even  safety  were  sacrificed  to  the 
former  in  order  to  propitiate  the  latter — with  as  mach  show  for  the 
towns  folks  as  was  compatible  with  the  smallest  amount  of  cost  to 
the  rural  inhabitants 

Of  course,  houses  thus  constructed  must  possess  very  few  means  to 
niret  the  intentions  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  criminahs ;  and  the 
ocouomy  in  construction,  which  is  thus  made  to  accommodate  two 


all  passions  at  the  expense  of  a  great  principle,  will  be  scarcely  lesb 
mifested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  the  support  of 

inmates ;  but  rather  the  fal^^c  taste  that  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
aat  object  of  a  prison,  by  the  cheapness  and  in  appropriateness  of  the 
ilding,  will  certainly  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
yaically,  fiscally,  morally  and  religiously. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made,  and  one  or  two  by  the  Legis- 
•are  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  procure  annual  statements  of  the 
ain  of  each  prison  in  the  State;  but  these  efforts,  even  though 
sonded  by  the  obedience  of  some  of  the  prison  officers,  have  not 
ocnred  the  kind  of  information  that  is  necessary  to  form  a  just 
inion  of  the  situation  of  all  the  prisons,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy 
r  any  of  the  evils  which  are  consequent  upon  the  existing  system 

general  prison  discipline,  or  which  may  result  from  the  neglect  of 
e  Superintendent. 

The  Society,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  has  assumed^ 
it  that  any  bare  statement  of  the  routine  of  business,  and  the 
dinaiy  statistics  of  the  prisons,  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  the 
jeet  in  view.  They  desired  the  results  of  personal  inspection. 
bey  wanted  the  reports  of  men  who  were  not  concerned  in  the 
reetion  of  any  one  prison,  but  who  knew  what  are  the  requisites  of 
iflon  administration  and  prison  discipline.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
At  an  agency  of  three  persons,  active  members  of  the  Society,  should 
I  fonned,  and  these  members  should  visit  the  prisons  of  the  State, 
he  agency  was  to  be  so  divided  that  the  labors  of  one  should  not 
terfere  with  those  of  the  others. 

Am  a  guide  to  their  inquiries,  each  of  the  agents  was  furnished 
ith  a  Beries  of  questions,  as  follows : 

iierroff{»tarie8  to  he  propouiuhd  to  the  Initp*:ctorf,  Sheriffs ,  and  others 
miere$Ud  vith  the  manayenumt  of  the  Prisons  of  tJie  State  of  Ptnn^ 

When  was  the  prison  of  your  County  erected  ? 
la  the  building  adapted  to  the  congregate  or  separate  system  ? 
Under  what  officers  is  the  prison  conducted,  and  how  are  they 
impensated  ? 
How  many  prisoners  will  it  accommodate  ? 


Are  the  sexes  oompletelj  separated  ? 

Are  the  prisoners  allowed  to  associate  at  night  ? 

How  are  the  convicts  employed  ? 

Is  any  employment  given  to  untried  prisoners  ? 

Arc  the  prisoners  who  can  read  furnished  with  books  ? 

Are  those  who  are  ignorant  taught  to  read  and  write  ? 

Are  they  taught  trades  ? 

Are  they  afforded  religious  instruction  ? 

What  is  the  dietary  of  the  prison,  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper? 

Are  any  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  interested  in  any  contract  for 
supplying  the  prisoners  with  food,  raiment,  or  any  other  necessaries? 

What  clothing  and  bedding  are  furnished  to  the  prisoners? 

What  are  the  hygienic  arrangements  of  this  prison  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  prisoners  now  in  this  jail.  State  their  seX) 
color,  age,  &c.,  and  crimes  for  which  they  have  been  convicted,  and 
the  average  term  of  imprisonment  in  this  prison  ? 

What  has  been  the  average  number  for  1860,  '61,  '62,  and  '63? 

What  is  the  number  of  insane  persons  now  in  jail.  State  the  sex, 
color,  age,  and  whether  they  are  recent  cases? 

Are  any  special  arrangements  made  for  treating  insane  prisonen? 

What  has  been  the  average  number  of  insane  in  this  prison  for 
1860,  '61,  '62,  and  '63,  and  what  the  whole  annual  expense  of  sap- 
porting  this  prison  for  the  years  above  mentioned  ? 

What  are  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  to  prevent 
their  escaping,  or  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  prison? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statements  of  the  special  agents  of 
the  Society  cannot  be  published  in  extenso,  as  no  effort  at  an  abstrtet 
which  would  suit  the  small  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  can 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  these  institutions,  each  differiog 
from  the  other  in  construction  or  in  some  parts  of  administration. 

In  some  places  the  prison  is  old  and  dilapidated,  and  of  coane 
unsafe.  Where  that  is  the  case,  the  convict  must  be  kept  in  chains 
to  secure  the  iuliilment  of  his  sentence,  and  sometimes  save  a  little 
extra  trouble  to  the  keeper ;  while  instances  of  the  kind  were  feood 


and  noted,  it  is  due  to  tbe  cause  of  trnth  and  the  credit  of  our  fellow 
.citizens  to  say  that  they  are  not  gcncraly  and  seem  to  bo  the  remains 
of  a  bad  castom  transmitted  down  and  to  be  abolished  with  the  erection 
of  a  new  prison. 

Food  is  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  but  wherever  it  is  needed  it 
costs  something.  When  therefore  the  keeper  of  a  prison  is  allowed  a 
certain  sum  a  day  fur  finding  each  prisoner,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  that,  there  is,  at  least,  a  temptation  to  reduce  the  character, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  so  as  to  make  the  merchandise 
thereof  profitable  to  the  keepers  of  the  prison.  Such  a  trade  seems 
abhorrent  to  the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  and  while  the  keeper 
ought  to  pray  to  be  kept  out  of  the  temptation  to  do  such  a  wrong 
to  those  who  receive  from  him  '*day  by  day  their  daily  bread,"  these 
latter  must  often  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  evil  which  the  cupidity 
of  others  imposes  upon  them.  It  is  right  to  say  that  in  many  instances 
the  provisions  supplied  to  the  prisoners  by  this  species  of  commissariat 
are  wholesome  and  abundant. 

In  some  cases  where  the  keeper  is  to  find  food  and  bedding,  he  is 
not  culled  upon  to  furnish  wearing  apparel,  and  to  one  arrested  and 
sentenced  in  the  summer,  the  changes  of  weather  in  autumn  and 
winter  produce  much  suffering,  and  great  complaints  were  made  on 
that  ground.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  judge  refused  to  try  a 
prisoner  till  he  was  provided  with  such  clothes  at  least  as  decency 
made  necesary. 

The  location  and  construction  of  the  prisons  are  in  many  cases 
wholly  exceptionable.  Situated  oflcn  on  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
the  town,  with  windows  that  admit  of  constant  communication  between 
persons  in  the  streets  and  those  in  the  prison ;  and  as  those  outside 
who  would  thus  hold  conversation  with  those  within,  could  scarcely  be 
edifying,  it  follows  that  the  imprisonment  often  by  that  means  becomes 
a  means  of  injury  to  both  the  prisoner  and  his  outside  friend. 

Another  great  evil  in  the  construction  of  prisons,  is  the  neglect  to 
provide  for  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  In  some  cases  there 
was  found  to  be  no  attempt  to  separate  them  during  the  day;  and,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  the  means  of  communication  were  so  available,  that 
without  the  aid  of  public  functionaries  or  the  courts,  additions  had 
been  supplied  to  the  number  of  inmates,  and  thus  the  very  crime  for 
which  the  prisoner  may  have  been  sufi'ering  was  repeated  in  the  house 


of  penalty.     Of  this  seyenil  instances  are  noted  by  one  of  the  agents. 
In  one  case  certainly  not  under  the  knowledge  of  the  keeper. 

On  the  subject  our  Agent  says : — ^  In  regard  to  the  asaooimtion  of 
male  and  female  prisoners  there  is  no  rule,  and  the  practice  varies. 
Whether  they  shall  be  separated  or  together,  which  is,  I  presume,  the 
least  troublesome  arrangement,  depends  on  the  will  of  the  Sheriff  and 
his  sense  of  propriety.  It  is  a  usually  recognized  principle  that  the 
sexes  shall  not  associate  at  night.  Still  even  this  principle,  as  appears 
from  the  case  already  cited,  can  be,  and  is,  infringed  occasionally. 
But  however  strictly  it  may  be  observed,  the  grossest  immorali^ 
may  exist  without  the  sexes  being  permitted  to  spend  the  night 
together.  The  time  at  which  the  prisoners  are  separated  for  the  night 
varies ;  sometimes  it  is  not  till  afler  dark  in  the  winter  time,  and  in 
one  prison  not  till  9  P.  M.,  winter  and  summer.  As  the  busineaB  of 
the  Sheriff  frecjuently  calls  hioi  away  from  home,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  strict  regulation  can  be  preserved  as  to  the  time  of  separating 
the  prisoners.  And  even  with  the  utmost  regularity  upon  this  point, 
it  is  doubtful  when  male  and  female  prisoners  spend  the  day  together, 
whether  much  evil  is  prevented  by  their  separation  for  the  night  only. 

Another  important  matter  is  noticeable  in  the  construction  of  the 
prisons,  to  which  decency  and  common  humanity  should  at  once  apply 
a  correction,  viz.  the  construction  of  cells  without  the  convenience  oE 
water  closets.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  thaoi 
to  remark  that  more  than  one  prison  in  the  State  were  found  desti- 
tute of  what  the  most  common  seose  of  propriety  would  suggest. 

In  other  prisons  a  common  yard  to  the  building  held  the  only  wateK 
closet  of  the  whole  establishment. 

In  others,  the  female  prisoners  were  compelled  to  pass  through  the 
common  room  of  the  males  to  gain  access  to  the  more  common  water 
closets,  serving  for  them,  for  the  male  prisoners,  and  the  family  of  the 
keeper.  It  is  painful  to  state  that  the  evil  here  noticed  ia  veiy 
general 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  that  some  of  the  prisons  recently 
erected,  while  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  massive  masonry  and 
assume  the  fronts  of  mediaeval  castles,  that  would  defy  the  aaaault  of  a 
considerable  force  from  violence,  are  so  constructed  internally  as  to 
invite  attempts  to  escape.  In  such  case  the  grand  object  of  penal 
buildings  is  sacrificed  to  show,  as,  in  the  country  at  least,  few  ever 
desire  to  force  their  way  into  prison. 


Nor  is  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  pripon  architecture 
foreign  from  the  dictates  of  mercy  and  humanity  by  which  the  Society 
is  influenced.  The  convict  who  is  always  encourafred  with  the  hope 
lliat  be  can  violate  the  law  of  the  State  by  breaking  out  of  prison,  is 
not  likely  to  give  much  attention  to  the  lessons  of  reli*rion  and 
vaorality  that  teach  obedience  to  the  laws.  An  unsafe  prison  is  a 
temptation  to  crime. 

On  this  subject  one  of  the  Ajijents  reports  with  regard  to  a  prison 

Inthia  State : — "  The  prison  has  four  apartments  for  the  Sheriff  and 

fiiniily.     The  external  appearance  is  neat,  being  of  brick,  ornamen- 

telly  designed.     The  cells  are  two  stories  high,  built  with  blocks  of 

Band  stone  twenty  inches  square,  which  give  the  appearance  of  great 

strength.     The  cells  back  to  each  other,  having  strong  iron  doors  and 

locks,  and  one  arched  with  a  four  inch  nrchy  through  which  a  woman 

could  easily  work  her  way  with  a  tenpenny  nail.     Several  of  the  cells 

liave  yet  open  the  man  holes  which  the  prisoners  broke,  and  through 

"which  they  escaped^  and  these  afford  the  principal  ventilation.'' 

In  some  of  the  country  prisons  the  insecurity  of  the  house  is  so 
great  that  much  cruelty  is  practised  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
charged  with  felony.  And  it  may  be  remarked  that  rules  or  laws  to 
exempt  the  Sheriff  from  liabilities  consequent  upon  the  escape  of 
prisoners,  show  the  admitted  insecurity  of  the  jail,  while  it  shows  also 
the  criminal  parsimony  of  the  county  that  takes  no  proper  method  to 
prevent  the  offender  from  visiting  other  locations  to  practise  the  felo- 
nies which  were  detected  but  not  punished  by  the  proper  authorities 
at  home. 

The  inquiries  of  the  agents  naturally  included  the  moral  provisions 
of  the  prisoners.  What  has  been  done  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
school  education  of  the  offender,  and  what  attempted  with  regard  to 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  those  who  are  undergoing  the 
penalty  of  the  law?  It  is  painful  to  say  that  in  many  of  the  prisons 
nothing  has  been  attempted  in  that  way.  The  ignorant  remain  in 
ignorance  of  books,  and  their  developed  faculties  are  sharpened  to 
wrong  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  more  advanced  fellow 
prisoners.  In  some  of  the  prisons  there  are  a  few  buoks — not  enou;xh 
to  serve  the  purpose  for  whioh  they  were  provided,  but  ample  to  show 
that  there  is  a  duty  felt  somewhere  of  doing  sonietliing  for  tlie 
prisoner.     In  other  prisons  it  is  reported  that  some  self  devoting  man 
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gives  all  of  his  Sundays  to  the  instrnotion,  literary  and  moral,  of  the 
inmates ;  and  this  shows,  if  not  how  much  good  can  he  done,  at  least 
what  kind  of  good  ought  to  be  attempted.     What  is  the  duty  of  the 
philanthropic  in  the  way  of  labor,  and — let  it  be  added — what  is  th^ 
duty  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  way  of  encouragement?     It  is  not^ 
too  much  to  say  that  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  prisoners 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  has  been  shamefully  neglected  in  mos^ 
of  the  county  prisons,  and  the  few  exceptions  which  are  noted,  result — 
ing  generally  from  individual  efforts  and  maintained  by  individual 
sacrifice,  are  only  sufficiently  numerous  to  denote  the  possibility  o'f 
producing  the  good  required,   and   illustrate    the    great    neglect   on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

Social  confinement  of  the  guilty  without  moral  instruction,  without 
proper  books,  without  steady  employment,  must  be  productive  of  more 
evils  to  society  at  large  than  would  flow  from  the  entire  neglect  of 
justice  toward  the  criminal.  Prisons  badly  constructed  and  badly 
conducted  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  schools  of  vice,  weaning 
the  young  offender  from  the  taste  and  use  of  the  little  good  that  is  lefl 
in  him,  and  making  the  bad  worse. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agents,  that  many  of  the  evils  of  the 
county  prisons  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
is,  ex  officio,  the  keeper  of  the  prison.  It  is  not  believed  that  men  are 
selected  for  that  important  office  who  arc  not  humane  and  just.  But 
men  do  not  seek  the  office  of  sheriff  for  the  sake  of  being  the  jailor; 
and  if  there  is  any  business  for  the  sheriff  to  do  beyond  the  wall  of 
the  prison,  so  much  of  the  time  of  that  functionary  is  taken  from  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  which  he  assumes,  but  which  has  no  affinity  with 
the  other  more  desirable  parts  of  his  official  labors  Besides,  the 
office  of  sheriff  is  not  a  permanency,  while  that  of  a  prison-keeper 
ought  to  be.  The  duties  of  his  place  as  sheriff  mast,  if  discharged, 
prevent  the  personal  supervision  of  the  prison  and  the  prisoners  which 
a  jailor  ought  to  give.  And  he  must  be  often  tempted  to  enlarge  his 
small  income  by  such  efforts  at  economy  as  must  tell  hard  upon  the 
prisoners,  often  hard  upon  the  county.  Instances  of  the  kind  are 
given,  but  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the  system,  or  rather  want  of  system 
liable  to  such  abuses 

In  presenting  a  short  abstract  of  the  reports  of  the  visiting  agent, 
details  have  been  omitted,  and  care  taken  not  to  connect  any  location 
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with  errors,  which,  though  conspicuous  there^  are  nevcrthelesg  the 
results  of  a  want  of  a  system,  regulated  by  humiinity  and  enforced  by 
legislative  requirements. 

It  is  believed  that  what  is  called  the  "separate  system*'  for 
prisons  is  that  alone  by  which  permanent  improvement  in  the  incar- 
cerated can  be  expected.  Such  is  the  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  investigating  committees, 
extracts  from  which  are  only  withheld  from  the  statement  that  the 
size  may  not  hinder  a  perusal.  But  the  "Separate  Svstem''  is  emphati- 
cally the  Pennsylvania  System.  To  extend  the  benefit  of  this  system 
then  to  the  other  branches  of  penal  discipline,  seems  to  bo  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  success  that  has  thus  far  attended  it — success  in 
the  penitentiaries  and  the  few  county  prisons  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted  Such  measure  would  insure  improvement  earlier  in  the 
career  of  crime  and  vice,  and  thousands  who  now  pass  from  the  well- 
occupied  rooms  of  a  county  prison  to  the  separate  cell  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, might  be  spared  the  latter  grade  of  punishment,  and  be  made 
to  commence  the  work  of  reformation  before  they  hud  become  so  far 
edvanced  in  crime  as  to  preclude  strong  hope  of  their  amendment. 

But  admitting  that  arrangements  were  made  for  separate  confine- 
ment of  prisoners  in  all  or  most  of  the  prisons  of  the  State,  still 
errors  in  the  administration  might  creep  in,  and  abuses  grow  up  into 
mortifying  enormities. 

Formal  stated  reports  from  the  superintendents  of  the  several  prisons 
might  be  expected  to  give  such  information  as  would  secure,  if  not 
reformation,  at  least  correction ;  but  experience  shows  that  such 
reports  do  not  produce  the  end  desired.  The  simple  statistics  of  the 
number  admitted,  the  number  dead,  and  the  number  discharged,  would, 
of  course,  be  correct;  but  that  would  call  for  no  interference,  and 
would  excite  no  remarks;  what  is  needed  is,  a  statement  of  the  admiuis- 
tratioD  of  the  affairs.  This  might  be  ordered  by  the  Legislature. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared,  or  rather  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  such  a  report 
would  in  a  few  years  become  a  matter  of  form,  and  have  little  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  And  it  may  bo  added,  that 
the  superintendent,  who  from  bad  motives,  or  from  neglect,  or  want 
of  abilities,  suffered  abuses  in  his  prison,  could  scarcely  bo  expoctod  to 
make  such  a  report  of  his  trust  as  would  expose  his  official  conduct  to 
investigatioD,  and  himself  perhaps  to  censure  and  dismissal.     Nor  is 
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that  all.  The  superintendent,  looking  only  to  his  own  charge,  wonld 
not  obtain  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  system  in  other  connties, 
and  he  would,  without  intention,  and  perhaps  without  deserving 
censure,  allow  his  administration  to  proceed  in  the  old  routine,  and  his 
report  to  be  the  stereotyped  statements  of  former  years,  which,  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  would  be  obnoxious  to  no 
censure  for  its  omission  of  statements  of  mbdoings,  and  to  no  criticism 
for  neglect. 

It  is  believed  that  the  prisons  of  the  State  require  more  supervision 
than  they  now  have ;  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  under  a  regular 
system,  which  shall  include  steadiness  of  discipline,  mercy  in  its 
adminbtration,  and  a  strict  accountability,  with  such  a  general  super- 
visory care  as  shall  enable  the  public  to  know  that  all  is  done  in  the 
way  of  justice  which  the  law  requires,  all  in  the  way  of  mercy  which 
religion  suggests,  and  all  in  the  way  of  improvement  which  is  due  to 
humanity  and  the  high  philanthropic  character  of  the  State.  An 
this  requires  one  or  two  general  agents,  who  have  a  proper  sense  o 
what  is  due  to  the  prison,  as  well  from  justice  as  from  mercy, — who 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principle  of  constructing  and  conductin 
prisons,  shall,  by  frequent  visitations,  assist  the  superintendent  to  carry^ 
out,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  intention  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  Common* 
wealth,  compare  the  workings  of  the  system  in  one  county  with  those 
in  another,  and  leave  to  all  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  which  each 
may  [adopt,  to  see  that  every  part  of  the  intention  of  the  just  laws 
of  our  State  are  carried  out,  and  all  the  capabilities  of  a  prison  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  its  involuntary  inmates  be  put  into  use ;  and 
then  a  strictly  impartial  report  of  all  the  ordinary  occurences  be  made 
to  the  Legislature  annually,  with  such  statements  of  the  success  of 
attempts  at  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  prisons  as  may  correct  the 
errors  of  some  and  encourage  the  exertions  of  others — ir/uzt  ha^  been 
done  and  how  it  has  been. 

This  supervision  can,  of  course,  be  rendered  effectual  only  by  those 
who  have  their  hearts  in  the  work ;  who  feel,  not  only  for  the  cause  of 
justice,  but  for  the  good  even  of  the  guilty ;  who,  while  they  admit  of 
no  morbid  sensibility  for  the  situation  of  the  convict,  will  allow  no 
indifference  to  his  capabilities  as  a  man  to  prevent  them  from  using 
all  efforts  to  restore  to  society  an  amended,  if  not  a  useful  member ; 
who  will  have  a  pride  in  endeavors  to  make,  even  the  prisons  in  the 


State,  mental  hospitala,  id  which  those  who  have  no  hope  of  departure 
into  this  world,  may  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for  a  departure  into 
the  world  that  is  to  come ;  and  from  which  the  discharged  shall  go 
forth,  with  determination  and  qualification  to  become  useful  elements 
in  the  social  system. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  statements  made  above  will  show  the  necessity 
of  some  further  legislation  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  prisons  beyond 
the  negative  condition  of  preventing  crime  by  withholding  the  culprit 
from  society — ^furthering  that  usefulness  by  giving  to  those  houses  the 
positive  character  of  schools  of  sound  morals. 

At  this  point  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  say  something  of  what  seems  a 
denuieratuin  in  the  reformatory  plans  of  the  State ;  an  institution 
which  shall  occupy  in  point  of  useful oess  a  position  between  the  prison 
and  the  almshouse ;  a  House  of  Correction,  of  Industry  or  Reform ;  in 
which  the  sturdy  offenders  against  the  proprieties  of  society  shall  be 
made  to  compensate  by  labor  for  the  cost  of  their  board  and  clothing, 
and  learn  to  live  and  to  work  without  the  use  of  stimulants  that  pro- 
duce intoxication,  or  those  uses  of  tobacco  which  stimulate  an  appe- 
tite for  strong  drinks. 

The  subject  will  naturally  command  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  people,  when  the  construction  and  management  of  public 
prisons  shall  have  been  properly  systematized. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
public  prisons,  is  that  of  improving  the  administration  of  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State ;  or  rather,  of  making  most  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  the  administration  of  funds  raised  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  The  guilty  must  be  incarcerated  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  committed,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  good  for  the  time,  and 
•8  a  means  of  moral  improvement  of  the  offender.  It  is  the  right  of 
society  thus  to  deal  with  those  who  violate  its  wholesome  laws 

The  poor  must  be  provided  with  the  means  of  comfortable  living, 
with  the  decencies  of  life,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  declining 
health  and  accumulated  years  or  deranged  intellect.  It  is  the  duty  of 
society  thus  to  act, — a  duty  imposed  by  the  very  terms  of  the  social 
compact, — a  duty  also  imposed  by  the  taxes  to  which  those  very  poor 
were  io  better  days  liable,  in  order  to  sustain  the  miserable  of  their 
own  community.  The  right  of  the  virtuous  poor  to  the  comforts  and 
proprieties  of  life,  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  procure  them 
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for  themselves;  has  a  correlative  duty  in  society,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
perfect  right,  and  may  and  ought  to  be  enforced.  To  see  how  that 
right  iH  enjoyed,  and  how  that  duty  is  performed,  in  various  counties, 
was  the  iiitontion  of  the  Society, — the  movement  being  one  of  public 
good  and  humanity,  and  connecting  itself  almost  naturally  with  that 
of  the  administration  of  prisons.  The  comfort  of  the  virtuous  poor, 
it  is  repeated,  may  be  demanded  as  a  social  right ;  the  improvement 
of  guilty  prisoners  is  one  of  humanity  and  social  benefit. 

Individual  inquiries  had  led  to  the  belief  that  all  that  might  be 
done  for  the  poor,  with  the  amount  actually  expended,  had  not  been 
secured,  and  that  information  of  the  administration  of  almshouses,  and 
the  care  of  the  poor  by  other  means,  would  lead  to  a  knowledge,  and 
thence  to  a  correction,  of  evils;  and  therefore  the  same  agents  that 
went  forth  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  criminal  and 
the  vicious  arc  punished,  were  charged  to  seek  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  poor  are  cared  for;  and  the  following  questions 
were  propounded,  to  elicit  the  information  desired : 

Questions  to  he  propounded   to   the   Managers,    Overseers,    Stewards 
and  others  charged  with  the  management  of  the   Poor  Houses  of^ 
t}ve   Commonwealth, 

When  were  the  buildings  erected  ? 

How  many  persons  will  they  accommodate  ? 

How  is  the  Institution  managed;  state  particularly,  and  how  tha 
oflScers  are  chosen  ? 

What  salaries  are  paid  ? 

Has  the  Steward  or  Superintendent  any  pecuniary  interest  in  tho 
labor  of  the  inmates  or  in  furnishing  any  supplies  for  the  Establish* 
ment. 

What  is  the  Dietary  of  the  inmates,  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 
State  what  clothing  and  bedding  they  are  allowed;  what  trades  or 
employments  are  carried  on  in  the  Institution  ? 

What  number  of  Insane  inmates  are  now  in  this  Institution ;  what 
number  of  these  are  recent  cases,  and  what  number  are  chronic  cases? 

Arc  there  any  special  arrangements  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
the  Insane  ? 

What  was  the  average  number  in  this  Institution  in  I860;  1861, 
1862  and  1863 1    State  their  sex,  color,  age. 


What  are  the  prominent  oanses  of  Pauperism  in  your  county  1 

What  are  the  Hygienic  arrangements  of  this  Establishment? 

What  has  been  the  cost  of  this  Elstablishment  for  1860,  1861, 
1 862  and  1863  ? 

Those  who  have  looked  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  dependent 
upon  public  charity  as  it  is  dispensed  in  oor  own  State,  will  have 
o1>Berved  that  the  pauper  is  regarded  with  little  favor ;  as  it  is  perhaps 
feme  in  his  case  as  in  the  situation  of  those  whose  disappointments  in 
life  have  only  turned  them  from  the  superfluities  to  the  bare  comforts 
existence,  that  they  owe  their  condition  to  their  own  mistakes. 

*'Look  into  those  you  call  unfortunate, 
And,  closer  viewed,  you'll  find  they  are  unwise." 

But  no  lack  of  sagacity,  no  want  of  prudence,  no  indulgence  of 
' moral  appetites,  can  deprive  the  poor  man  or  poor  woman  of  the 
^S^t  to  a  decent  maintenance;  and  when  a  township  or  a  county  seeks 
^  avoid  a  small  expense  by  making  the  expenditure  smaller,  in  cheap- 
^'^ing  the  support  of  the  poor,  it  violates  an  article  in  the  great  com- 
pact of  society. 

They  who  are,  and  who  are  by  a  law  of  social  life  always  to  be,  with 
^**>  must  be  provided  for;  and  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
^^^sting  poor,  not  only  is  the  present  tax  payer  ministering  a  fund 
^  wliich  probably  the  pauper  has  contributed,  but  he  is  perhaps  adding 
^  the  fund  and  fixing  its  administration  for  his  own  benefit  or  that  o 
bia  children.  The  sudden  changes  which  occur  in  this  country  are 
felt  lis  much  by  the  rich  as  by  the  poor;  when  one  part  of  the  wheel 
^  uppermost,  another  portion  of  its  periphery  must  be  down.  It  is, 
Nevertheless,  a  wheel,  and  its  integrity  is  dependent  upon  each  por. 
^^O.  What  is  needed  in  townships  and  counties  where  there  are 
P^p,  and  where  almshouses  do  not  exist,  are  almshouses.  And  what 
^  Xa ceded  in  almshouses,  is  such  a  construction  and  arrangement  as 
^U  admit  of  an  administration  that  will  respect  the  remaining  delicate 
'^^^iments  of  its  inmates, — that  will  permit  the  old  husband  and  wife, 
Vho  are  unable  to  contend  longer  with  adverse  circumstances,  to 
>peiad  together  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  a  union  which  per- 
haps  may  be  the  last  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  stormy  day, — that  will  secure 
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to  those  who  may  not  remain  thus  united,  all  the  comforts  which  a 
propriety  of  administration  may  supply,  and  all  the  enjoyment  which 
a  diseased  frame  and  protracted  years  may  permit. 

It  is  known  that  the  almshouses  are  not  all  thuft  administered ;  but 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  improvement  in  conducting  their 
affairs   may   multiply  the  comforts  of  which   such  institutions  are 
capable,     l^ut  erroneous  as  may  be  the  general  plans  of  these  places, 
faulty  as  may  be  their  construction,  and  deficient  as  some  of  them  may 
be  in  the  means  to  secure  the  objects  for  which  they  are  established, 
it  is  believed  that  at  worst  the  system  is  better  than  that  which  pats 
up  the  support  of  the  poor  to  public  bidding,  at  tbe  same  time  that 
the  horse  and  kine  are  struck  off,  with  this  difference  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  that  the  bidding  for  brutes  is  upward,  while  that  for  humaa 
beings  is  downward.     "  The  worst  almshouse,"  says  one  of  the  agents, 
'^  is  better  than  the  contract  of  individuals,  to  maintain  cheap  and  work 
hard  the  pauper  of  the  township." 

A  great  evil  is  found  in  the  manner  of  selecting  the  administrators 
of  the  funds  provided  for  the  poor.  In  many  counties  the  whole 
matter  is  thrown  into  the  general  concern  of  party  considerations,  and 
men  who  cannot  get  the  distinction  and  benefit  of  some  office  of  profit 
as  a  compensation  for  party  service,  are  rewarded  for  their  services  by 
a  nomination  and  election  as  overseer  of  the  poor,  with  the  duties  of 
which  position  ihey  have  no  knowledge,  and  with  the  character  and 
wants  of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  ought  to  act  they  have  no  sym- 
pathies. What  good  such  men  could  do  to  others  in  such  places  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  What  injury  to  others  they  produce  is  patent  to 
all  who  look  to  their  official  labors. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  the  evils  in  the  plans  of  oar  public  insti- 
tutions, and  the  malpractice  in  their  administration  be  made  known, 
in  order  to  secure  the  correction  of  what  is  now  wrongs  and  to  prevent 
a  perpetuation  of  similar  evils  in  other  places,  the  Society  is  happy  to 
say  that  the  agents  have  not  failed  to  report  some  of  the  persons  and 
almshouses  which  they  have  visited  as  creditable  to  the  counties  which 
reared   and  have  sustained  them — because  they  promoted  the  very 
objects  for  which  they  were  instituted.     For  example,  one  of  the  agents 
says: 

"  The  poor  house  was  erected  in ,  and  is  the  best  sample  of  a 

poor  house  I  have  seen  in  any  county.     It  has  separate  stairs  at  each 
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eod,  with  enclosed  yards.  It  will  accommodate  two  huadred  persons, 
with  comfort.  The  present  number  is  fifty- two.  Three  directors  are 
elected,  one  each  year,  who  serves  three  years.  They  are  allowed  sixty 
dollars  per  annum  each.  They  employ  a  steward  at  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  a  living  off  the  farm.  The  inmates 
are  supplied  with  good  wholesome  food  without  limit,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  extra  to  those  who  are  able  to  attend  a  place  of  worship;  and 
beds  and  appliance  sufficient.  They  have  no  trades  excepting  those 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  these  are  increasing.  There  are 
thirteen  insane,  all  chronic  cases.  Apartments  are  erected  for  them 
at  a  distance  from  the  sick.  The  average  number  of  paupers  in  three 
years  was  between  sixty  and  seventy.  Of  these  three  were  colored. 
Cause  of  pauperism  intemperance  mainly.  A  physician  is  employed 
to  visit  weekly.     The  whole  cost  about  six  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

Where  such  an  almshouse  is  found,  thus  administered,  it  is  easy  to 
Bee  that  men  have  been  selected  as  guardians  of  the  poor  who  had  a 
proper  pride  in  the  character  of  the  county  and  a  proper  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  poor.  No  refuse  of 
party  nomination  have  been  used  for  the  office ;  no  man  is  placed  there 
to  earn  a  more  profitable  position  by  starving  the  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tax-payer.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  one  or  two  other  almshouses 
are  spoken  of  with  similar  approval.  These  cases,  for  brevity's  sake,  are 
not  particularized.  The  object  is  to  procure  the  correction  ot  prevailing 
evils  by  calling  attention  to  their  existence.  In  such  matters  that 
which  is  well  planned  will  be  generally  well  executed- 

Inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  prisons  and  almshouses  of  the 
State  have  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  agents  and  the  cotiside- 
lation  of  the  Society,  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  State  of 
PenQsylvaDia  stands  almost  foremost  in  her  provisions  for  the  mentally 
diseased ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  that  class  of  persons 
suffer  as  much  in  this  State  as  they  would  on  the  *^  border  territories," 
where  as  yet  no  provision    for  the  insane  has  ever  been  thought  of. 

The  reports  from  which  this  short  extract  is  made,  give  instances  of 
mosi  shameful  neglect  or  maltreatment  of  the  poor  insane.  And  to 
saoh  a  degree  has  this  cruelty  extended,  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
it  is  noticed  that  ^'  strong  pens  are  made,  in  which  the  insane  are  kept. 
They  strip  themselves,  and  are  lefl  in  cold  and  nakedness.  The  in- 
formant, a  high  public  functionary,  said  he  had  not  seen  it  in  his 
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coanty,  but  id  several  others  he  has  seen  them  chained  in  pens,  nake 
and  filthy,  and  they  were  visited  by  passers  by,  and  boatmen  fro 
the  canal,  as  objects  of  curiosity." 

Pennsylvania  has  now  a  State  Insane  Hospital,  at  Harriaburg,  an 
another  at  Pittsburg,  which  are  occupied  by  the  class  of  patients  fc 
which    it   was  intended ;  but   while  there  are  many  persons  in  t 
State  who  suffer  such  cruelty,  more  provisions  should  be  made.     Tb 


State  is  not  true  to  its  groat  mission,  if  it  neglects  the  cause  of  th 
class  of  sufferers. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  class  to  which  allusion  h 
just  been  made  are  found  in  a  majority  of  the  counties.     But  it 
with  truth  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  countie'A 
the  provisions  for  the  insane  are  miserably  deficient,  and  in  some 
counties  the  total  neglect,  or  the  improper  kind  of  provisions,  amouata 
to  a  dis^aceful  cruelty. 

Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  where  there  is  no  regular  system 
enforced  by  law,  all  the  evils  that  are  now  found  in  a  few  places  may 
find  their  way  to  most  counties.  The  system,  or  rather  the  want  of 
system,  is  so  liable  to  produce  misery  to  the  sufferer,  that  it  demands 
attention. 

In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  there  is  a  splendid  hospital  for  the 
Insane,  a  part  of  the  great  institution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
and  there  is  a  large  Asylum  under  the  direction  of  Friends  directed  to 
the  same  humane  uses ;  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  is  made  a  specialty.  The  State  Institu- 
tions at  Ilarrisburg  and  at  Pittsburg  are  admirably  managed,  but  they 
arc  not  sufficiently  inclusive.  The  incurable,  the  poor,  the  criminal, 
need  provision  in  their  behalf  They  require  humane  attention.  It 
is  cruel  to  see  these  sufferers  exposed  as  we  have  already  stated  To 
know  that  they  are  sent  from  county  to  county  to  find  a  residence,  and 
when  that  residence  is  found,  perhaps  their  unwelcome  presence  ex- 
cites no  sympathy  and  suggests  no  gentleness  of  treatment. 

It  is  believed  that  curable  or  incurable,  these  sufferers  have  a  right 
to  a  home  in  which  they  could  be  prescribed  for  by  the  skilful  profes- 
sors, and  treated  with  gentleness  and  proper  consideration  by  persons 
selected  for  their  general  humanity  and  their  willingness  to  assist  in 
directing  an  institution  or  house  for  the  insane.  Nor  should  it  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  location  of  the  house  for  the  poor  insane  should  be 
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*t   such  a  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  sane  pauper,  that  the 
latter  when  sick  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  the  former, 
^OT  the  former  irritated  by  the  presence  of  the  latter, 
^here  should  be  no  insane  kept  in  Almshouses. 
I^  there  should  be  no  insane  in  the  Almshouse,  then  by  a  stronger 
■f^ument  there  should  be  no  insane  in  a  prison.     On  this  subject  it 
^B  Dot  now  a  time  to  speak  with  the  earnestness  which  the  subject 
deserves.,  nor  is  there  space  here  to  show  by  argument,  strengthened 
bj  strong  instances,  what  a  wrong  to  all  is  the  mixture  of  the  sane 
"^  insane  in  prison 

The  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons,  in  obtaining  the 

wforiuatiim  upon   which   they   are   now  acting,   were   so   fortunate 

•*  U)  find  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  citizens  who  had 

^^n  some  of  the  evils  in  prison  discipline  and  almshouse  administra- 

^^^9  but  who  had  not  been  moved  to  any  union  of  action  towards 

itnprovement.     A  large  number  of  these  gentlemen  have  cheerfully 

Connected  themselves  with  the  good  works  of  the  Society  by  becoming 

<iorref>ponding  members,  where  it  is  not  yet  practical  to  form  Auxiliary 

Societies.     Hy  the  aid  of  these  co-laborers  the  Society  will  be  enabled 

to  obtain  much  information  upon  the  state  of  the  convicted  guilty,  the 

imprisoned  vicious,  and  the  dependent  poor ;  and  it  will  also  through 

their  corresponding  members  and  Auxiliary  Societies  be  able  to  put 

into  practice  its  concerted  plans,  to  correct  some  of  the  existing  evils^ 

and  to  enlarge  the  means  of  general  good.     But  the  whole  needs 

Bomo   Legislative   support — something  by  which    the   efforts  of  the 

Society  may  be  made  successful — some  Legislative  action  by  which, 

whut  is  asked  for  by  the  active  philanthropist,  may  be  conceded  as  a 

duty  by   the   administration  of  the   penal   and   pauper   institutions. 

It  is  believed  that  a  State  Agent,  acting  with  the  Society  and  for  the 

State    and  the  poor  and  criminal,  would  present  annually  such  an 

amount  of  information   that  would   never  otherwise  go  beyond  the 

walls  of  the  prison  or  almshouse,  as  would  satisfy  the  Legislature  of 

the  Scatc  that  the  small  expenditure  woul<l  be  ton  times  repaid  by. the 

amount  of  moral  improvement  in  the  criminal,  and  the  increase  of 

physical  comfort  provided  for  the  poor. 

The  salary  of  the  Agent  should  be  enough  to  meet  his  expenses  in 
travel i a '^  and  at  home,  but  it  should  not  bo  so  large  as  to  provoke  the 


cupidity  of  tho!tu  wliu  rogurd  the  coiapuusution  rather  tluD  the  beaafit 
of  appuintmeiit. 

A  juun  with  hi^^  heart  in  tlic  work  would  by  his  luhon  «dil  aboi^ 
duiitly  to  the  ctht'i(.'Ti(.'y  uf  our  priituiis  and  the  bcaefit  of  oar  ilmi- 
huusm.  lie  wiiuld  by  biri  jier^otiul  cuuimaniiiatioD  with  the  ioapecbm 
Bnd  keepers  of  thi'  pritmii  h'lul  thuiu  a  hearty  eo-operatioD  JD  sll  the 
best  modf!:^  of  Liiljiiiiiistrutinu,  while  oach  would  profit  by  the  experieoM 
of  the  other,  and  thi^  whole  uysti-m  of  pouiil  aud  pauper  housei  would 
hecoiue  perfect  in  their  iiduptatioii  to  the  ]>articular  woota  of  tht 
inuiutcs,  aud  thi'  rcprcsL'titutivos  of  the  people  iu  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  would  iW-l  that  tlicy  weri>  uetiii^  upon  the  highest  reqoiiitioi 
uf  repuhlii-uuH  whiiii  tlivy  were  proTitling  ior  a  huinuDe  sdministntiM 
of  the  altiinhouses  aud  [irii^ous  of  the  Couiiuouwealth. 

The  Q}(cney  of  a  siti^dc  individual,  especially  connected  with  the 
hutuuue  efforts  of  a  f^oeiety  that  has  uo  views  uf  self  aggraDdiiemeiit 
or  political  sucoe^i,  would  bo  consistent  with  the  quasi  independeilM 
of  the  counties  in  whitih  its  prisons  are  maintained,  and  the  Wtnfc,  - 
while  it  injured  ilic  uielioniiion  of  uxi-ntlng  affairs,  would  peitake  tt 
that  charaeli-r  of  sound  and  prncti<.-ul  humanity  by  which  PeDnejt 
vuoia  is  distinguished. 

[a  the  bulici  that  tlio  subject  referred  to  in  the  pn>cediDg  p^n 
coninicuds  itself  in  all  its  bearings  to  those  who  make  and  those  whs 
execute  the  laws  of  the  C urn uion wealth,  the  Philadelphia  Society  ftr 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  respectfully  iovite  Uiereto 
the  attention  of  jour  Excellency,  with  the  hope  that  thnnigh  jobt 
recommendation  the  Legislature  of  the  State  may  give  it  appropiiat* 
consideration. 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  Aec&fau. 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
EDWARD  TOWXSEND, 


J  Serrefarie$, 
Philaclelplua,  Dfc.  3,  1804. 
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-A.RT    FI3EIST- 


?he  "  Acting  Committee"  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Society 
Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,"  present 
:he  parent  body  the  Report  of  its  proceedings  for  the 
J  1865,  with  such  reflections,  and  such  reference  to 
action  and  reports  of  other  societies  of  a  cognate 
iracter,  as  may  throw  light  upon  its  own  proceed- 
By  and  illustrate  the  growth  and  progress  of  social 
incc, — especially  touching  the  subjects  of  Prisons  and 
80D  Discipline. 

The  idea  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons  is  no 
relty.  At  all  times,  as  far  back  as  there  is  a  record 
systematic  humanity,  there  seems  to  be  a  sense  of 
leral  and  particular  merit  in  the  action  of  those  who^ 
any  means,  lessened  the  sufferings  of  the  incarcerated^ 
dinxinished  the  number  of  those  who  were  sent  to 
flon. 

U  is  probable  that  some  of  the  miseries  of  public 
BOOS— terrible  miseries  as  we  view  them  now — were 
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the  result  of  a  bad,  a  low,  a  suffering  state  in  those 
who  were  not  imprisoned.  To  make  incarceration  a 
punishment,  or  the  means  of  vengeance,  it  must  be  less 
endurable  than  freedom,  or  it  must  lack  some  means  of 
gratification  which  freedom  possesses.  We  know — or 
suppose,  at  least — that  the  sufferings  of  the  tenant  of  a 
dungeon  were  greater  than  those  of  the  denizen  of  the 
open  air ;  but  all  the  miseries  and  deprivations  of  past 
imprisonment,  which  seem  so  intolerable  when  compared 
with  the  smaller  miseries  and  deprivations  of  the  present, 
may  have  something  less  of  evil  in  their  character,  when 
contrasted  only  with  the  low  enjoyments  and  life-long 
struggles  and  sorrows  of  the  free. 

Tolerable,  comfortable   indeed,  as  are   some  of  the 
prisons  of  the  present  time,  when  compared  with  those 
of  past  centuries,  it  seems  evident  that  the  condition  of 
the  imprisoned  has  scarcely  advanced  pari  paaau  with 
that  of  the  free.     Men  look  with  horror  upon  the  record 
of  early  writers,  relative  to  the  miserable  state  of  the 
prisons  even  in  England, — their  wretchedness,  filth,  and 
the  cruelty  of  their  keepers  in  the  times  of  the  Henrys 
and  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  but  if  they  will  consult 
the  incidental  admissions  and  statements  of  other  writers, 
they  will  confess  that  the  alleviation  in  the  condition 
of  the  cells  and  their  tenants,  from  Henry  IV.  to  Victoria, 
was  not  greater  than  the  improvement  of  the  tenant- 
houses  and  their  occupants  in  the  same  time.     Howard 
and  Elizabeth  Fry  have  done  great  work  in  England, 
and  caused  great  improvement  wherever  their  services 
have  been  known.     But  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry 
received  their  suggestions  of  improvement,  and  were 
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stimulated  in  their  Grodlike  labors  of  philanthropy,  by 
the  disparity  between  the  steps  of  humanity  abroad 
and  the  movements  of  humanity  in  the  prison, — by  the 
obvious  improvement  in  the  comforts  of  the  people  in 
town  and  country,  and  the  evident  lagging  of  all  im- 
provement in  the  jail, — by  the  comfort  and  ease  and  en- 
joyment which  commerce  and  manufactures  were  making 
Dommon  to  all  who  could  move  within  their  influence, 
compared  with  the  indiflFerence  to  the  claims  of  Christian 
philanthrophy  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  Their  holy 
work  was  one  of  compensation,  one  that  tended  to  keep 
up  the  balance  of  conditions,  to  induce  the  abundance 
of  gentle  feelings  that  were  wasted  in  unprofitable  exer- 
cise,  to  find  objects  nearer  home,  though  shut  out  from 
sight,  and,  having  thus  called  up  and  directed  the  un- 
employed philanthropy  into  a  proper  channel,  they  con- 
tinued the  operation  by  appealing  to  the  acquirers  and 
poesessors  of  wealth  to  second  and  confirm  their  labor, 
md  induced  them  to  ^^  shake  their  superflux  where  it 
would  second  humanity  and  shew  the  heavens  more 
just."  In  the  midst  of  that  general  occupation  which 
successful  commerce  and  flourishing  arts  ensure  and 
reward,  there  are  few  who  think  of  the  duties  of  huma- 
nity. They  aid  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  when 
reminded  of  the  necessities  of  others ;  but  they  are  not 
)f  the  class  that  says :  "  The  cause  which  I  knew  not  I 
searched  out."  But  if  they  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  both  time  and  inclination  for  works  of 
nercy — works  that  are  the  duties  of  some,  and  of  merit 
n  all — they  do  much ;  and  the  blessings  of  the  relieved 
rill  reach  them  through  their  almoners. 
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To  second  this  holy  eflfort,  to  try  to  forward  the  work 
of  humanity  towards  the  prisoner,  to  walk  in  the  path, 
not  always  in  the  footsteps,  of  John  Howard  and  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  was  the  motive  for  forming  this  Society. 
This  motive  has  pervaded  all  the  deliberations  and 
actions  of  this  Institution,  and  is  avowed  now,  and  we 
hope  illustrated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Acting  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year. 

Our  best  works  of  humanity — those  that  become 
most  permanently  and  extensively  useful — are  usually 
those  that  have  their  origin  in  efforts  directed  to  indi- 
vidual circumstances,  and  which  spread  with  augmented 
demands,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  judgment  afforded 
by  experience. 

"  God  sees  from  whole  to  part ;  the  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individuals  to  the  whole." 

And  hence  the  action  of  this  Society  has  expanded ; 
its  very  existence  has  been  the  encouragement  for 
forming,  elsewhere,  similar  institutions,  and  extending 
their  influence.  Certain  circumstances  have  given  to 
some  associations  more  obvious  effects.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  centre  of  such  societies  is  the  political  and 
commercial  capital  of  the  State,  and  the  State  itself 
is  one  great  Boston ;  so  that  a  proposition  originating  in 
the  capital,  and  looking  towards  the  public  good,  is  at 
once  comprehended  and  generally  encouraged  by  the 
legislature,  and  it  has  no  difficulty  in  making  itself 
understood  in  the  utmost  borders  of  the  State,  and  has 
no  jealousy  to  encounter,  and  no  querulous  opposition 
to  propitiate.     And  Massachusetts  has  a  series  of  insti- 
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tutions  that  rest  upon  pure  philanthropy,  and  honor  no 
less  the  State  that  gave  them  corporate  existence  than 
the  phihinthropifijts  who  originated  their  plans  and  who 
now  carry  them  into  execution  under  the  patronage  of, 
and  with  responsibility  to,  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Connecticut  the  number  of  humane  institutions 
that  are  meliorating  the  condition  or  lessening  the 
number  of  prisoners,  is  creditable  to  that  ancient  State. 

The  Society  in  New  York  City  has  obtained  ample 
funds  to  carry  out  their  views — to  insure  visitations  of 
kindness  to  the  city  prison,  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  every  prison  in  the  State ;  and  it  has  so  far  connected 
itself  with  the  interests  and  plans  of  the  government, 
that  it  makes  its  report  directly  to  the  legislature,  and 
hns  the  whole  statement,  with  its  admirable  comments, 
its  instructive  essays  and  its  sound  criticism,  printed  as 
one  of  the  "  Legislative  Documents," — thus  saving  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  insuring  a  general  circulation  of 
the  report  throughout  the  State,  and  giving  to  the  docu- 
ment the  additional  claim  to  respect  which  the  legisla- 
tive reception  may  aflford. 

The  Society  in  New  York  has  resolved  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  Europe,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  public 
prisons,  and  to  inquire  minutely  into  their  administrar 
tion,  OS  well  in  small  as  in  large  matters.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  e£fort  to  obtain  means  will  be  fully  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  commission  will  return  stored  with 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

We  know  little,  if  any  thing,  by  positive  observation 
only ;  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  are  able  to  judge  of 
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the  true  merit  of  any  institution.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  copy  exactly  at  home  what  we  may  approve 
abroad ;  but  we  can  judge  better  its  adaptation  to  our 
pecular  circumstances,  and  adapt  our  own  to  the  sugges- 
tions from  abroad,  rather  than  adopt  those  without 
change. 

The  mere  legislative  proceedings  of  this  Executive 
Committee,  or  of  the  Society,  are  not  of  sufficient  general 
importance  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Report ;  its  action 
in  itself  and  for  itself  alone  needs  a  record  only  in  its 
minutes  of  proceeding ;  but  what  concerns  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  what  concerns  the  action  of  this  Soci- 
ety intended  to  extend  its  influence  outwardly,  is  a  fit 
subject  for  the  Report,  and  will  be  presented  as  a  part 
of  the  movements  of  the  "  Acting  Committee,"  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society. 

But  we  have  before  us  a  great  duty,  not  merely  to  see 
that  the  prisoner  has  the  miseries  of  his  condition  alle- 
viated, but  to  endeavor  to  prevent  that  state  of  society 
which  necessarily  makes  men  and  women  candidates, 
and  successful  candidates,  for  the  prison.  While  we 
seek  to  establish  virtue,  and  by  that  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  prisons,  we  must  endeavor  to  understand, 
and,  if  possible,  remove,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  disturb- 
ing causes.  Inquiries  into  these  evils  and  the  means  of 
remedy  or  regulation,  will  constitute  a  part  of  this 
Report,  and  augment  the  size,  if  not  extend  the  influ- 
ence, of  the  Journal. 

We  shall  make  a  large,  and,  as  we  think,  interesting 
abstract,  of  the  reports  upon  the  French  prisons,  and  of 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  use  the  reports 
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of  the  New  York  l^iety,  to  show  what  others  are  doing 
there,  and  how  they  do  their  work.  And  we  are  hap- 
pily placed  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  prisons  in  Virginia. 

With  a  view  of  giving  an  appearance  of  order  to  the 
papers  which  go  to  make  up  this  number  of  our  Journal, 
we  shall  make  of  them  four  separate  divisions.  The 
first  part  will  include  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Acting 
CJommittee"  and  its  agents,  and  some  action  of  the  Soci- 
ety, with  some  views  of  what  concerns  prisons  and  im- 
prisonment, within  the  legitimate  action  of  the  Society. 

The  second  part  will  contain  carefully  prepared  ab- 
stracts of  reports  upon  prisons  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  tJiird  part  will  contain  remarks  upon  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  crime  with  which  society  is  plagued,  and 
a  reference  to  some  of  the  preventives  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

The  fourth  part  will  contain  some  short  papers  upon 
additional  subjects  connected  with  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity, with  some  concluding  remarks. 


»  I  ^  I  » 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  PRISON. 

Now,  as  formerly,  the  labors  of  the  Society  find 
objects  in  the  County  Prison  and  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary situated  in  this  city.  These  are  special  objects 
of  Committees  who  have  their  appointment  and  make 
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their  reports  solely  with  regard  to  these  institutions  and 
the  doings  and  well-being  of  their  numerous  inmates. 
The  Acting  Committee,  while  as  a  body,  it  manages 
the  whole  concerns  of  the  Society,  and  does  nearly  all 
but  make  the  laws  by  which  it  is  established  and 
governed,  is  divided  into  two  Committees;  one  having 
for  its  mission  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  the 
County  Prison  in  Moyamensing;  the  other  has  the 
seat  of  its  labors  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  the 
State  located  on  Coates'  Street. 

The  members  of  "the  Committee  on  the  County 
Prison,"  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  1866,  about 
eight  hundred  visits,  each  giving  his  attention  to  the 
division  assigned  to  him  by  the  Committee,  and  each 
visitor  had  with  him  pamphlets  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  reader  and  deepen  the  impression 
made  by  verbal  monition.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
while  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  exhibited 
great  devotion  to  the  services  upon  which  they  are 
engaged,  there  is  need  of  more  assistance.  Most  of 
those  who  undertake  the  work  of  visiting  the  County 
Prison  are  engaged  in  some  business  that  demands  a 
large  portion  of  their  attention,  while  their  own  fami- 
lies proffer  claims  that  may  not  be  lightly  overlooked. 
One  or  two  men  of  devotion  who  could  command  time 
and  who  possess  an  aptness  to  teach,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable service  among  the  male  prisoners  who  profit 
by  the  frequency  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  lessons  in 
their  cells.  Much  may  be  done  with  people  of  a  certain 
class,  if,  by  frequency  of  lessons,  their  thoughts  are  re- 
tained in  the  right  channel  and  other  circumstances  are 
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kept  from  diverting  their  attention.  The  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  criminal's  cell  are  favorable  to  lessons 
that  have  improvement  for  their  end  ;  and  the  compara- 
tive cheerfulness  of  the  countenance  of  the  visitors  give 
a  charm  to  his  instruction,  which  in  the  noisy  world  and 
in  ordinary  circumstances  might  prove  unfruitful.  It  is 
a  mission  which  to  fulfil  perfc^ctly  one  must  love  well,  as 
it  has  in  itself  few  attractions.  The  hypocrisy,  the 
falsehood,  the  obstinacy,  and  often  the  indecency  and 
blasphemy  of  the  object  invest  it  with  great  repulsive- 
ness,  yet  these  hypocrites,  these  liars,  these  obstinate 
and  indecent  blasphemers,  are  human  beings,  capable 
of  improvement  and  responsible  to  God  for  their  con- 
duct and  conversation ;  and  those  who  visit  them  on 
errands  of  mercy  feel  that  they,  the  visitors,  may  be 
held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  some  of  these  prisoners 
to  adopt  a  better  course  of  life.  If  they  could  visit  them, 
and  by  these  visitations  they  could  induce  these  poor 
wretches  to  regain  the  position  they  have  lost,  or  arrive 
at  the  position  which  they  have  abilities  to  fulfil,  then 
they  may  be  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  evils 
perpetuated  or  the  good  unattained  which  are  conse- 
quent upon  their  neglect. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  those  who  neglect  the 
visitation  of  the  imprisoned  make  themselves  responsible 
for  evils  resulting  from  neglect,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for 
an  observer  to  comprehend  the  vast  advantage  resulting 
from  these  visitations  of  mercy,  advantages  moral  and 
physical — advantages  temporal  and  eternal — advantages 
to  the  visitor  himself  in  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and 
advantages  to  the  prisoner  in  the  encouraging  effects  of 
interest  and  kindness. 
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As  yet  we  have  narratives  only  of  those  men  who, 
having  received  moral  and  religious  instructions,  have 
profitted  thereby  and  gone  forth  capable,  willing  and 
sure  to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  of  good  men. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  shall  have  an 
account  of  the  reflective  efiect  of  giving  good  lessons, 
how  that  kind  of  charity  is  as  blessed  "  to  him  that 
gives  as  to  him  that  takes,"  and  how  the  evening  of 
one's  days  has  been  made  calm  and  peaceful  by  the 
efforts  of  early  years  to  spread  calm  and  peace  over  the 
heart  of  others.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  at  the 
door  of  the  prisoner's  cell  have  been  startled  by  their  own 
dehortation  against  errors,  and  been  urged  into  addi- 
tional virtue  by  the  very  lessons  which  they  were  giving 
to  others.  All  good  attempts  seem  to  be  as  subjective  as 
they  are  objective ;  if  evil  plans  come  back  to  plague 
their  inventor,  it  seems  just  that  good  efforts  should 
bless  their  source. 

In  the  Female  Department  of  the  County  Prison  the 
arrangement  of  the  corridors  and  cells  are  such  as  to 
render  a  visit  quite  unobjectionable  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious. Cleanliness  and  order  pervade  the  whole  es- 
tablishment of  the  County  Prison,  but  in  this  depart- 
ment the  great  amount  of  sunlight  admitted  renders 
obvious  and  pleasing  the  result  of  the  labors  of  cleanli- 
ness. The  excellent  ladies  who  visit  this  part  of  the 
Prison,  open  the  door  by  permission  of  the  keeper  and 
matron,  and  take  their  seat  with  the  object  of  their 
solicitude  and  efforts,  and  these  visits  which  are  looked 
for  with  anxiety  by  the  prisoner  have  been  productive 
of  much  good. 
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It  has  been  found  possible  to  have  female  visitors, 
pious  females  of  such  a  variety  of  creeds  as  to  ensure 
their  welcome  and  usefulness  in  all  the  convict  cells ; 
and  thus  far,  nothing  unpleasant  has  arisen  between 
these  excellent  persons  in  consequence  of  the  diflFerence 
of  their  creeds.  Their  pupils  are  sometimes  less  tole- 
rant of  reUdicxus  difference  than  their  teachers,  but  this 
spirit  of  hostility  is  not  exactly  American,  though  it  is 
not  difficult  to  arouse  it  even  with  those  who  have  not 
evinced  much  attachment  to  creed — it  is  certainly  most 
easily  aroused  in  those  who  in  other  respects  have 
shown  very  little  attachment  to  any  christian  virtue  or 
exhibited  any  evidence  of  christian  grace. 

The  government  of  the  Prison  is  committed  to  the 
hands  of  eleven  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  three 
Courts  of  Record  in  this  city,  each  Court  appointing 
one  for  each  Judge.  The  Board  of  Inspectors  appoint 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Prison,  the  clerk,  the  matron, 
physician,  &c.  The  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent.  The  keepers,  turnkeys,  watchmen,  &c., 
amount  to  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons.  Each 
gallery  has  a  special  keeper,  and  each  branch  of  busi- 
ness has  an  overseer.  Keepers  are  on  duty  in  turn 
every  night ;  and  in  addition,  assistant  keepers  called 
watchmen,  come  on  duty  every  evening  as  the  day 
officers  withdraw,  so  that  there  is  always  a  considerable 
force  at  the  Prison. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  meet  monthly  and  more 
frequently  if  necessary.     The  members  of  the  Board 
divided  into  monthly  committees  of  three  members, 
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whose  duties  are  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Prison,  to  advise  with  the  Superintendent,  and  to 
release  such  prisoners,  as  by  law  they  are  authorized 
to  discharge  when  they  think  circumstances  render 
such  discharge  proper,  and  they  make  monthly  reports 
of  their  doings  and  upon  the  general  state  of  tie 
Prison.  It  usually  happens  that  one  or  another  of 
these  inspectors  is  to  be  found  daily  at  the  Prison. 
The  general  administration  of  the  Prison  affairs  is 
however  in  the  hands  of  the  able  Superintendent. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  appoint  also  an  Agent, 
whose  duties  are  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Prison  and  of  prisoners,  and  to  settle  suits  that  seem  to 
have  originated  rather  in  bad  feelings  than  in  bad  acts. 
This  Agent  is  also,  though  not  necessarily,  the  Agent 
of  "  The  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
Prisons,"  and  as  such  he  takes  into  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  also  the  humane  wishes  of  the  Society,  as  woU  as 
those  of  the  Inspectors.  The  Agent  also  provides  lor 
preaching  in  the  corridors  of  the  Prison  on  Sunday. 

In  this  connection  we  may  perhaps  perform  a  good 
work  by  making  nearly  the  same  exposition  of  the 
affairs  and  government  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Prison,  that  the  report  of  the  New  York  Society  has 
given  of  the  several  Prisons  in  that  State, 

The  whole  establishment  consists  of  four  principal 
buildings,  with  numerous  smaller  structures  for  stable, 
bakery,  cook  house,  out  houses,  workshops,  &c. 

The  central  front  building  is  large,  with  castellated 
towers,  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  what  the 
French  would  call  a  Chateau  Fort.     This  is  occupied 
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the  Superintendent  and  his  family,  and  in  it  is  the 
11  in  which  the  Board  of  eleven  Inspectors  hold  their  • 
)nthly  meetings ;  here,  too,  are  the  principal  oflBces  of 
e  establishment. 

At  the  north  of  the  main  building  is  what  was  built 
r  a  Debtor's  Apartment ;  it  has  a  handsome  red  stone 
mt  of  Egyptian  order,  and  contains,  besides  a  good 
Bidence  for  the  keeper's  family,  between  twenty  and 
irty  cells.  As  imprisonment  for  debt  is  no  longer 
actised,  this  building  is  used  for  some  United  States 
iaoners,  witnesses,  &c.  This  building  is  not  under 
e  same  direction  as  is  the  other  part.  On  the  south 
le  of  the  central  building  is  an  immense  structure,  into 
hich  all  prisoners  are  first  received,  and  there  they 
Q  recorded.  Here,  in  cells  on  the  ground  floor,  all 
igrants  and  drunken  men  serve  out  their  short  im- 
riflonment.  In  the  second  story  and  the  third  story, 
le  cells  are  occupied  by  the  untried  men,  and  by  males 
ho  are  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  but 
•e  not  called  convicts.  There  are  about  '^Oi  cells  in 
lis  building.  North  of  this  range  are  the  numerous 
iiildings  for  shops,  &c.,  already  mentioned.  Still  further 
orth  is  the  immense  range  called  the  Male  Convict 
department,  containing  nearly  300  cells.  Still  north  of 
lis  is  a  handsome  garden,  with  fruit  trees,  &c.,  separated 
om  another  flower-garden  by  a  high  wall;  north  of 
hich,  and  between  two  well  cultivated  pieces  of  ground, 

the  Female  Department,  in  the  rear  of  the  Debtors' 
partment,  containing  about  100  cells,  and  rooms  for 
ic  family  of  the  principal  matron. 

The  ground  floor  of  this  and  the  other  buildings  is  of 
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brick.  On  each  side  are  the  cells,  with  well  boarded 
floors ;  the  cells  are  about  nine  by  twelve.  The  gallaries 
of  the  second  and  third  stories  of  all  the  prisons  are  of 
iron  frames,  floored  with  boards. 

Each  cell  is  supplied  with  one  gas  burner,  with  water- 
closet,  and  with  hydrant-pipe,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
water  at  will.  Each  cell  has  a  window  which  may  be 
opened  and  closed  at  will.  In  the  south,  and  in  the  Convict 
Department,  occupied  by  males,  there  is  for  each  cell  a 
grated  iron  door,  and  outside  of  that  is  a  strong,  close 
wooden  door.  On  the  north  side,  the  Female  Department, 
there  are  no  gratings.  A  small  wicket  in  the  main  wooden 
door,  is  opened  to  supply  food,  and  give  circulation  to  air, 
and  to  admit  of  conversation  with  the  prisoners.  The 
door  is  never  opened,  excepting  by  the  keeper,  or  the 
matron,  or  female  visitor.  In  the  northern  building  all 
the  females  are  confined .  One  part  is  devoted  to  those 
who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  the  others  to  the  un- 
tried accused,  and  the  drunkard  and  vagrant.  The  sen- 
tenced prisoner  is  separately  confined — that  is,  each  has 
a  cell  to  herself,  as  do  the  male  convicts ;  and  each  cell 
has  a  bed,  with  comfortable  sheets  and  blanket,  a  table 
and  a  <ihair,  besides  the  other  means  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  already  mentioned. 

Heating. — Each  department  of  the  prison  is  warmed 
by  numerous  furnaces  in  the  cellars,  supplying  an  ample 
amount  of  heat  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Employment. — The  male  convicts  make  boots  and 
shoes  and  weave ;  those  who  enter  without  a  knowledge 
of  the^e  arts,  are  soon  taught  to  practise  them  with 
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more  or  less  success.  The  females  make  up  the  clothing, 
the  bedding,  &c.  Cleanliness  is  ensured  by  the  un- 
limited supply  of  water  for  each  cell. 

Classotcation. — The  convicts  have  separate  cells; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  the  untried  and  the  vagrants 
could  be  insured  the  same  advantage ;  but  this  is  at  pre- 
sent impossible.  Care,  judgment,  and  humanity  are 
exercised  in  the  disposal  of  the  untried  and  vagrant,  so 
that  the  least  possible  injury  may  result  from  bad  asso- 
ciation; and,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  separate  con- 
finement is  provided,  according  to  law,  for  the  untried, 
and  consideration  given  to  the  circumstances  and  ante- 
cedents of  the  prisoner. 

Reading. — Each  convict  department  (male  and  fe- 
male) is  supplied  with  a  very  good  library ;  and  some 
pains  have  been  taken  to  select  books  that  would  amuse 
as  well  as  instruct.  In  the  male  convict  department  a 
well-educated  prisoner  is  librarian,  and  he  discharges 
his  duties  with  propriety.  In  the  female  side,  the  keeper 
of  the  department  undertakes  the  work  of  librarian, 
and  at  stated  periods  supplies  the  prisoners  with  books, 
having  reference  to  their  ability  and  their  attainments. 
The  duty  is  faithfully  and  acceptably  discharged.  One 
of  the  Inspectors  has  also  furnished  books  for  the  women 
who  are  committed  for  various  violations  of  law,  or  who 
are  awaiting  trial  for  considerable  oflfences. 

Means  of  Education. — The  means  of  primary  edu- 
cation are  not  provided  by  the  authorities  of  the  prison. 
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but  many  of  the  visitors  of  "  The  Society  for  AUeviatiflg 
the  Miseries  of  Prisons"  have  not  thought  it  unworthy 
of  their  mission  to  teach  the  convict  to  read  the  lessons 
of  virtue  which  he  had  received  orally,  and  hence  some 
who  came  in  with  no  knowledge  of  even  the  alpha- 
bet of  their  language,  have  been  discharged  with  ability 
to  read,  and  even  to  write  a  legible  hand.  Some  have 
acquired  a  very  beautiful  hand-writing.  One,  in  par- 
ticular, became  the  mistress  of  a  beautiful  hand-writing, 
who  with  great  diflSculty  conquered  the  multiplication 
table,  but  gave  up  in  despair  at  the  mysteries  of  long 
division.  Several  have  learned  to  write  a  handsome 
hand  who  were  unable  to  read  what  they  had  written; 
perhaps  a  natural  gift  for  drawing  had  enabled  them  to 
imitate  their  "  copy." 

Religious  Instruction. — Each   convict  cell   is  fur- 
nished with  a  well-printed  and  strongly-bound  copy  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.     The  Agent  of  the  Prison, 
William  J.  Mullen,  Esq.,  is  authorized   to  procure 
"  moral  instruction ;"  and  usually  twice  on  each  Sunday 
there  is  preaching  in  the  different  departments,  with 
ordinary  religious  exercises.     These  are  conducted  gen- 
erally by  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  (Rev. 
Mr.  Allen,)  and  a  Methodist  clergyman,  and  some  local 
preachers  of  the  last-named   denomination.     When  a 
convict  on  the  female  side  is  committed  to  her  cell,  it  is 
customary  for  the  Visiting  Inspector  on  duty  to  inquire 
of  the  prisoner  whether  she  is  satisfied  with  the  books 
in  her  cell.     If  she  declares  herself  satisfied,  nothing 
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urther  is  done  in  that  respect.     If  she  professes  to  be  a 
ttoznan  Catholic,  then  she  is  supplied  with  a  prayer- 
KX>k  and  other  devotional  books  of  her  own  creed,  with 
ither  means  of  aiding  devotion.     Visitors  of  the  prison 
eave  at  the  cell  door  pamphlets  of  a  religious  and  moral 
iharacter,  which  supply  profitable  reading  to  the  in- 
aates;   and  some  of  the  religious  papers  of  the  city 
ind  their  way  to  the  cells.     Bespect  is  usually  paid  to 
he   creed  of  the  prisoner.     Several   ladies  visit   the 
emale  department,  and  one  or  two  of  them  have  done 
pod  work  among  the  colored  prisoners,  by  teaching 
ome  of  them  to  read.     T^he  Catholic  portion  of  the 
smale  convicts  receive  a  weekly  visit  from  two  or  more 
rell-educated  ladies  of  a  "  religious  order"  whose  pro- 
ieaions  require  of  them  works  of  mercy  of  that  kind. 
!lerg3anen  of  any  denomination  required  by  the  convict 
re  sent  for  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  and  every 
loility  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
The  male  department,  especially  the  large  convict 
lock,  has,  beside  the  library  already  mentioned,  stated 
urtruction  from  voluntary  visitors,  chiefly  those  from 
le  **  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Prisons ;" 
id  great  good  has  resulted  from  their  kind  ministra- 
ons.     The  clergy  come  hither  when  called,  and  the 
ills  are  always  accessible,  at  suitable  seasons,  by  those 
ho  come  to  do  good  to  their  inmates. 

Dietary. — Three  meals  a  day  are  served.  In  the 
oming,  oqffise,  and  bread  for  the  day.  At  noon,  soup, 
Lth  the  meat  from  which  it  is  made,  and  various  vege- 
bles  in  their  season.  At  evening,  tea  in  the  summer, 
d  mush  and  molasses  for  the  winter,  with  variations. 
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Sanitary  Condition. — The  prison  has  a  regular  phy- 
sician, who  comes  twice  a  day,  and  more  frequently,  if 
necessary.  There  is  also  a  resident  apothecary,  who  is 
a  physician,  so  that  any  sudden  call  may  be  readily 
answered.  The  health  of  the  prison  is  good.  Sickneffi 
occurs,  but  chiefly  among  the  debauched,  who  bring 
with  them  their  diseases,  and  suffer  in  the  cells  the  con- 
sequence, if  not  the  punishment,  of  their  violation  of 
natural  laws.  The  regular  physician  goes  through  every 
department,  every  morning,  and  receives  from  the  proper 
keeper  a  list  for  visiting. 

Cleanliness. — The  Philadelphia  County  Prison  does 
credit  to  the  general  character  of  the  city  for  desperate 
and  persevering  cleanliness.     Outside,  the  garden  and 
lawn  are  samples  of  neatness  and  utility,  and  inside, 
water,  and  the  lime  bucket  are  in  constant  use.    The  cells 
of  the  convicts  are  scrubbed  and  white-washed  with 
great  frequency ;  and  the  clothing  and  bedding  are  kept 
in  constant  cleanliness.     The  cells  of  the  vagrants  and 
untried  are  cleaned  thoroughly  and  whitewashed,  some- 
times twice  a  week,  and,  in  summer,  oftener.     No  sooner 
is  one  cell  left  vacant  by  the  discharge  of  its  occupants, 
than  it  is  submitted  to  thorough  cleansing,  before  it  can 
be   again   tenanted.     The  walls  of  the  corridors  are 
almost  constantly  receiving  touches  from  the  whitewash 
brush,  and  the  floors  are  patterns  of  cleanliness  for  house- 
keepers.    Along  the  lower  floor  are  large  dishes  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  which  tend  to  keep  the  air  pure.     It  may 
almost  be  said  that  no  house  in  the  city  is  more  health- 
ful than  the  County  Prison ;  and  none  anywhere  affords 
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3etter  treatment,  of  all  kinds,  for  the  sick  poor  who  are 
ts  inmates. 

Discipline. — The  constant  watchfulness,  the  imme- 
iiate  presence  of  some  officer  or  official  visitor,  usually 
render  any  punishment  unnecessary.  Occasionally  some 
ludden  outbreak  of  bad  passions  subjects  a  prisoner  to 
the  dark  cell  for  a  day  or  two.  Chains  are  generally  a 
preventive,  applicable  to  those  whom  the  reaction  of 
debauchery  exposes  to  the  danger  of  committing  vio- 
lence upon  themselves.  Convicts  seldom  are  submitted 
to  any  punishment.  The  females  who  will  converse 
with  each  other  out  of  their  windows,  learn  that  a  small 
strip  of  leather  is  hung  up  at  their  door,  and  while 
that  remains,  they  must  submit  to  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water,  unless  they  be  sick.  Twenty-four  hours  suffice 
for  this.  The  strap  also  warns  off,  for  the  time,  the 
^flit  of  kindness  of  the  visiting  inspector  on  duty. 

Sudden  Illness  at  Night. — Inquiries  were  made  by 
the  New  York  Committee,  at  every  prison  in  that  State, 
as  to  the  means  of  procuring  help  for  a  prisoner  taken 
suddenly  and  severely  ill  in  the  night.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  humanity ;  and  the  answers  show  that  in  some 
Df  the  prisons  no  means  of  procuring  immediate  assist^ 
ance  are  provided. 

From  what  is  said  of  the  number  of  officers  of  various 
kinds  always  on  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison, 
it  is  evident  that  the  most  trifling  intimation — a  knock 
or  a  call — could  be  heard ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
would  be,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are,  at  once  answered. 
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This,  in  the  female  department^  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  birth  of  children  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
occurrence ;  and  in  no  case  has  it  ever  been  known  that 
in  that,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency,  there  has  been 
a  want  of  prompt  attention.  The  Matron  resides  in 
the  building  of  the  female  department,  and  her  apart- 
ments are  in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  and  a  careful 
watchman,  of  long  experience,  makes  a  continual  round 
of  the  corridors,  and  thus  passes  by  each  cell.  It  follows 
that,  in  case  of  illness,  assistance  can  be  promptly  pro- 
cured, and  at  the  same  time  order  is  maintained. 


<  I  ^  I  » 


EASTERN  PENITENTIARY. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  receives  the  attention  of  a 
large  Committee  from  this  Society,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  prisoners  render  easy  access  to  their 
attention,  and,  in  time,  to  their  confidence  and  their 
aJBfection.     When  the  first  feeling  of  astonishment  is 
over,  and  the  prisoner  begins  to  comprehend,  and  make 
calculations  upon,  the  time  of  his  incarceration,  he  finds 
in  the  presence  of  the  regular  visitor  to  his  cell,  a  cheering 
and  comfort  which  he  had  for  a  time  believed  unknown 
in  that  penal  abode ;  at  least  he  believed  himself  unsus- 
ceptible of  consolation  while  a  prisoner.     Confidence 
soon  springs  up,  and  the  unfortunate  occupant  of  the 
cell  finds  a  real  gratification  in  unburthening  his  heart, 
from  time  to  time,  to  one  who '  has  sought  him,  only 
to  promote   his   present  comfort  and  future  welfare. 
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?he  visitor  feels  this,  as  well  as  the  prisoner,  and  he 
jels  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  him  by  the  pris- 
Qer^s  profession  and  manifestation  of  confidence ;  and 
dth  this  softening  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  are  com- 
lenced  the  business  of  moral  instruction  by  the  visitor, 
Qd  the  willing  and  profitable  reception  of  wholesome 
rath ;  the  head  and  the  heart  receive  cultivation,  and 
tie  work  of  good  goes  on.  This  is  the  constaiit  move- 
lent  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Peniten- 
iaries.  Last  year  we  gave  some  account  of  the  doings 
f  the  Committee,  and  the  happy  results  of  their  labors, 
nd  we  now  have  occasion  only  to  add  this. 

The  "  Committee  on  the  Eastern  Penetentiary"  con- 
nue  their  visits  and  labor  at  the  Prison,  and  feel  en- 
duraged  by  the  belief  that  their  eflforts  are  not  in  vain. 

Some  of  the  cases  referred  to,  in  our  Report  of  last 
ear,  of  discharged  prisoners  who  had  resolved  to  ^^  cease 
>  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  good,"  are  still  under  care, 
dd  give  evidence  of  a  firm  determination  to  carry  out 
leir  good  resolves. 

The  Library  is  a  source  firom  which  the  prisoners 
erive  much  advantage.  It  contains  2,343  volumes  of 
BllH9elected  books  in  the  English  language,  and  a  large 
amber  in  the  Grerman  language. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  visits  made  by 
tie  Committee  for  the  year  1865. 
bomber  of  visits  at  the  Penitentiary  during  the 

year  1865, 425 

Number  of  interviews  with  prisoners  in  their  cells,    1,724 


Amount  carried  forward,    .  2,149 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .         .        2,149 

Number  of  interviews  with  prisoners  at  the  cdU 
doors,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .1,457 


Total  interviews  during  the  year,       .         .         .3,6 
Average  prisoners  visited  each  month, 

The  Society  seeks  the  co-operation  of  females,  in 
their  labors  in  the  prisons,  especially  among  the  female 
convicts ;  and  they  do  not  doubt  that  much  of  their 
hope  of  being  useful  to  that  class  of  prisoners,  has  been 
realized  by  the  faithful  labors  of  women,  when  and 
where  woman's  peculiar  adaptability  to  the  work  could 
be  most  successful.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  addi- 
tional means  of  usefulness  have  been  secured  in  this 
department  of  the  Penitentiary,  by  the  renewal  of  labors 
by  some  of  the  female  co-workers  with  the  Visiting 
Committee,  and  additional  labor  from  the  visitors  of 
the  same  religious  order  that  attend,  at  stated  periods, 
the  female  convicts  in  the  County  Prison. 

It  is  perhaps  a  subject  of  felicitation,  that  while  men 
and  women  of  all  creeds  and  climes  find  their  way, 
through  our  courts  of  justice,  into  the  cells  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  men  and  women  of  every  creed 
and  clime  find  their  way,  by  the  liberal  courtesy  of  the 

*  The  visits  here  referred  to,  are  those  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  regular  days  of  visitation.  A  muoh  laiger 
number  of  visits  are  paid  by  them  and  by  persons  having  in  view  the 
good  of  the  prisoner  and  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Society 
This  desirable  field  for  such  labors  seems  to  be  well  tilled ;  and  it  u 
to  the  honor  of  the  volunteer  visitor,  and  to  the  lasting  good  of  the 
prisoners,  that  so  much  time  and  patience  and  kindness  are  given  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  in  this  penitentiary. 
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Iministration  of  the  prison,  into  the  same  cells,  to  deal 
ith  erring  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  if  not  to  open  the 
)ors  of  the  prison  with  miraculous  power,  at  least  in  the 
me  motive  to  pour  the  light  of  truth,  of  love  and 
ligion,  into  the  abode  of  felony. 
We  do  not  regard  the  ready  admission  of  persons  of 
rowed  denominational  adherence,  as  any  sign  of  a  de- 
iminational  tendency  in  those  who  seek  or  grant  the 
Imission.  Nor,  indeed,  is  that  tendency  imputable, 
^en  where  the  denomination  of  the  visitor  is  specially 
•nsidered.  Proselytism  is  not  the  end  of  those  who 
rll,  or  of  those  who  come.  Men  and  women  imprisoned 
r  crime  have  often  just  as  strong  an  attachment  to 
.e  creed  in  which  they  were  reSred,  as  have  those  who 
ive  practised  the  best  portions  of  that  creed,  and  they 
"e  often  jealous  for  its  requirements  just  in  proportion 
I  they  have  departed  therefrom ;  hence  it  has  been 
und  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  prisoners  are  more 
snefitted  by  religious  instruction  from  persons  of  their 
vn  creed,  than  from  those  of  different  denominations, 
her  things  being  equal ;  and  hence,  it  is  with  pleasure 
lat  we  announce  that  women  have  sought  and  been 
knitted  to  the  cells  of  the  females  in  the  Penitentiary, 
hose  creed  and  religious  practice  are  in  exact  conform- 
Y  to  that  in  which  the  convict  had  been  reared.  This, 
'course,  not  to  make  converts  from  one  creed  to  another, 
he  tendency  would  be  to  prevent  that,)  but  to  insure 
e  readiest  access  to  the  heart, — perhaps  through  the 
"ejudices  of  the  prisoner. 

Good  has  been  done  by  the  female  visitors  to  the 
snitentiary.     Gk)od  will  be  multiplied,  it  is  confidently 
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believed,  by  the  multiplication  of  those  visitorB,  wl^  ^ 
show  by  their  labor  and  its  results  that  they  come  t<? 
"  do  good  and  communicate." 


AGENT. 

Mr.  William  J.  Mullen  is  still  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  and  is  constant  and  indefatigable  in  his  labors 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  those  by  whom  he  is  appointed ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  greatly  promotive  of  the  object  of 
his  work,  that  he  is  also  the  Agent  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  beneficial  act  which  he  reports  to  the  Society,  and 
receives  therefor  its  approbation,  that  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  quite  within  the  humane  and  just  views  of 
the  Inspectors.     And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  that 
body  regard   with  entire  approval  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Mullen  in  behalf  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
that  are  committed  to  the  County  Prison. 

Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  im- 
prisoned for  misdemeanors  and  felony,  have  committed 
the  crime  with  which  they  are  charged : ,  they  may 
indeed  hope  to  defeat  all  eflForts  to  prove  their  guilt,  or 
they  may  seek  to  create  such  doubts  as  may  work  to 
their  benefit ;  but  many  of  them  are  really  guilty,  and 
deserve  punishment.  But  guilty  as  they  are,  they  have 
some  rights  as  human  beings,  and  they  have  interests 
that  may  claim  respect  of  some  one.  And  even  with  these 
the  Agent  has  some  business.     He  is  to  be  appealed  to 
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^^  assistance  in  various  ways,  such  as  justice  permits 
^^d  mercy  demands.  He  may  find  something  to  do  in 
^ilranging  the  outside  business,  and  especially  the  family 
^&ir8  of  the  criminal,  so  that,  while  the  husband  and 
ather  may  be  called  to  suflfer,  the  innocent  wife  and 
the  dependent  children  may  have  all  possible  aid  from 
what  he  can  secure  to  them.  The  business  of  the  Agent 
is  only  to  assist  such  a  prisoner  in  the  use  of  whatever 
right  is  left  to  him ;  it  is  not  to  interpose  himself,  or  his 
employers,  between  justice  and  its  legitimate  victims. 

Another  class  of  prisoners  are  committed  on  suspi- 
don ;  and  no  proof  can  be  furnished  of  their  guilt,  save 
ihe  somewhat  vague  ex  parte  oath  upon  which  the 
nagistrate  founds  the  commitment.  It  might  be  sup- 
losed  that  no  agency  would  be  required  to  save  such  a 
vriBoner  from  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  its  consequent 
mpriflonment,  and  little  risk  would  be  incurred,  in 
eaving  such  a  case,  generally,  to  the  discrimination  of 
k  jury,  under  the  proper  instruction  of  the  court.  But 
when  is  that  judge  to  instruct  the  jury,  and  that  jury 
0  try  the  case  ?  Such  prisoners  often  remain  in  prison 
or  several  months.  Not  being  able  to  procure  bail, 
hey  must  await  the  sitting  of  the  court,  and  then  just 
Q  proportion  to  their  innocency  is  the  likelihood  that 
heir  case  will  not  be  acted  on ;  and  this  from  no  neglect 
f  duty  on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting  officer.  With 
he  immense  amount  of  business  constantly  pressing 
ipon  his  office,  he  naturally  takes  the  case  which  startles 
nest  by  its  criminality ;  or,  when  calling  up  those  of 
oinor  character,  he  is  likely  to  take  those  for  which 
itnesses  have  been  supplied.     Hence  the  person  suffers 
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longest  who  is  imprisoned  for  some  small  misdemeanor, 
that  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed  but  for  the  malice 
of  the  prosecutor,  who,  knowing  the  weakness  of  his 
case,  is  willing  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  oflfender 
by  letting  him  suffer,  from  want  of  testimony  to  prove 
his  guilt.     Into  these  cases  the  Agent  at  once  inquires, 
and,  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  or  that  the 
offence  has  been  more  than  expiated  by  the  imprison- 
ment which   he  undergoes  on  the  charges  without  a 
trial,  he  proceeds  to  arrange  a  settlement  with  the  pros- 
ecutor, and,  failing  in  that,  he  forces  the  case  into  court, 
(with  the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney,)  and  thus 
procures  the  release  of  the  sufferer,  and  sometimes  the 
punishment  of  him  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  bad 
spirit,  brought  about  that  suffering.     We  do  not  mean 
that  the  Agent  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  criminal  laws; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  exposure  of  a  great  wrong  often 
inflicts  a  greater  injury  upon  the  offender  than  he  had 
purposed  to  the  offended.     It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law  from  op- 
pressing those  who  by  accident  or  error  may  be  placed 
within  its  action.  The  stranger  arrested  on  a  trumped- 
up  charged,  is  as  liable  to  the  prison  as  the  most  guilty. 
As  a  stranger,  he  is  likely  to  be  without  friends  to  go  his 
bail ;  and  still  more  likely  to  be  without  means  to  pay 
for  defence.     His  case  is  at  once  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Agent.     And,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the 
Agent,   with   regard  to   all   these  matters,  that  "the 
cause  which  he  knows  not  he  inquires  out ;"  and  some 
extracts  which  we  shall  give  from  his  monthly  reports, 
will  show  the  results  of  his  labors. 


It  must  not  be  inferred  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  Agent  interferes,  the  prisoner  is,  or  is  supposed  to 
be,  innocent.  The  question  is  not,  in  many  cases,  as  it 
regards  the  fact,  but  as  it  regards  the  extent  of  depra- 
vity, andi  the  effect  of  continued  punishment,  and  the 
effect  of  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  influence  of  bad  asso- 
ciations, not  on  the  prisoner  alone,  but  upon  his  family. 

Sometimes  the  child  is  arrested  for  pilfering.  Inqui- 
ries are  instituted  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  act,  the 
character  of  temptation,  and  the  chance  of  saving  the 
offender,  if  legal  punishment  is  withheld. 

Sometimes  the  parent  commits  some  act  of  violence, 
of  which  he  is  ashamed,  and  it  is  evident  that  imprison- 
ment is  only  multiplying  trouble  at  home.  The  Agent 
visits  the  prosecutor  and  modifies  his  feelings,  and  then 
procures  from  the  magistrate  a  discharge  for  the  offender, 
who  perhaps  never  before  saw  the  inside  of  a  prison, 
and  by  the  good  feeling  restored,  is  placed  in  a  situation 
which  seems  secure  from  any  likelihood  of  his  again 
occupying  a  cell. 

Family  differences  are  often  healed  by  the  timely 
interposition  of  the  Agent.  Coarse  habits,  some  of  them 
on  both  sides,  often  lead  to  quarrels  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  the  one  that  is  strongest,  and  who 
does  the  most  harm  to  the  other,  frequently  completes 
the  wrong  by  sending  the  sufferer,  not  always  innocent, 
to  prison.  Hundreds  of  this  kind  of  cases  are  acted 
upon  every  year ;  and  when  an  Inspector  of  the  prison 
can  find  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  inmates  of  the  cell,  he  may  do  much  good  by 
exercising  his  authority  to  dismiss  the  prisoner,  if  in 
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his  power,  or  by  calling  the  attentioD  of  the  Agent  to  ■' 
the  matter. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  to  which,  in  former  reports, 
we  have  referred,  and  which  are  always  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  those  who  visit  prisons  with  a  view  and  an 
ability  to  discriminate  :  it  is  that  of  Disorderly  Houses. 
All,  in  cities,  understand  pretty  well  what  this  term 
implies,  and  all  who  understand  the  ways  of  the  city 
know  well  that  the  charge  might  be  made  with  great 
justice  in  hundreds  of  instances  which  never  reach  the 
magistrate's  docket.     But  in  very  many  of  the  cases 
that  reach  the  prison  record,  it  is  found  that  the  prisoner 
has  not  been  disorderly,  has  not  done  any  thing  unusual, 
has  not  openly  committed  any  wrong.     But  the  poor 
creature  had  hired,  for  one  dollar  a  week,  a  room  oi 
some  tenant  of  the  whole  house,  and,  in  the  mutation  of 
things  abroad,  a  person  can  be  found  who  will  pay  one 
dollar  and  a-half  a  week ;  and  if  the  one-dollar  tenant 
will  not  at  once  come  to  the  new  terms,  nor  quit  the 
house,  she  can  be  forced  to  the  one  or  the  other  by 
sending  her  down  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  "  disorderly 
house."     Nothing,  of  course,  is  to  be  proved,  in  court, 
against  the  prisoner,  when  the  day  of  trial  shall  arrive ; 
But  what  utter  ruin  for  him  or  her  to  await  that  time ! 
Such  persons  cannot  find  bail ;  and  so  the  Agent  sees 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  on  con- 
dition of  leaving  the  house, — and  thus  fraud  and  false- 
hood gain  the  day.     Of  course,  hundreds  of  these  charges 
are  well  founded,  that  is  to  say,  disorder  exists;  but 
even  in  such  cases  the  motive  for  making  the  charge  is 
little  better  than  that  which  we  noticed  above,  and  the 
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liBorder  only  becomes  intolerable  when  something  can 
be  gained  by  bringing  an  accusation. 

One  very  important  office  of  the  Agent  is  to  receive 
Jie  prisoner  when  he  has  completed  his  time,  to  con- 
luct  him  to  some  establishment  where  employment 
oay  be  obtained — or  failing  to  find  such  a  place,  or  the 
irisoner — preferring  to  go  "  home,"  the  Agent  ptocures 
3r  him  a  railroad  pass,  and  supplies  him  with  clothes, 
nd  means  for  food  till  he  reaches  his  destination. 
f  uch  good  in  this  way  has  been  done  for  young  women 
rho,  led  into  vice  and  crime  by  city  habits,  have 
esiied  to  return  to  their  parents.  And  in  this  connec- 
Lon  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say,  that  the  several  Rail- 
Dad  Companies  having  termini  in  Philadelphia,  have 
een  most  charitable  in  supplying  free  tickets,  on  the 
pplication  of  the  Agent,  for  those  who  would  have 
ontinued  to  do  wrong,  and  to  come  to  the  prison,  if 
hey  had  not  been  helped  away. 

The  whole  statement  of  the  Agent,  ol  his  success  in 
ealing  with  important  cases,  will  prove  exceedingly 
nteresting  to  the  reader,  as  they  are  creditable  to  him. 
?hey  will  be  found  at  some  length  in  his  annual 
eport ;  but  not  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  all 
he  releases  which  he  procures  are  mentioned,  as  most 
f  them  are  regarded  as  of  less  interest.  But,  in  reality, 
he  thousands  of  cases  in  which  his  interference  restores 
he  husband  or  the  wife  to  the  family,  or  saves  a  boy 
rem  becoming  a  confirmed  thief,  or  a  girl  from  being  an 
bandoned  woman,  deeply  concern  society,  and  are  thus 
nportant.  Those  who  would  know  how  much  interest 
lese  trifling  cases  have,  should  see  the  earnestness  of 
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relatives  to  procure  their  settlement,  and  hear  the  thanks 
of  the  released  for  the  successfiil  eflForts  in  their  behalf. 
Of  the  many  thousand  dollars  saved  to  the  city  by 
the  interference  of  the  Agent  in  cases  which  he  settles, 
we  say  nothing,  as  our  business  is  with  the  humanita- 
rian side  of  the  question,  not  with  the  pecuniary; 
though* at  the  present  moment  even  the  latter  is  not 
unworthy  consideration. 

Number  1 — Was  the  case  of  a  German  boy,  who  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  After  investigating 
the  case,  the  x\gent  went  to  the  alderman,  and  saw  that  the  boy  wu 
immediately  released  This  was  a  very  remarkable  case.  The  prifioner 
was  a  boy  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  came  to  this  port  in  a 
German  vessel,  and  did  not  understand  much  of  our  language.  He 
was  kidnapped  from  the  vessel  by  a  man  who  took  him  to  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  into  the  army.  The  boj, 
however,  refused  to  enlist,  or  to  give  his  consent  to  this  proceeding. 

He  was  then  brought  back  to  Philadelphia  and  put  into  the  bands 
of  a  shipping  master,  who  had  him  shipped,  and  received  fifly  dollan 
(850)  of  his  advance  pay;  no  portion  of  which  was  given  to  the  boy, 
but  twenty  dollars  were  given  to  the  man  that  kidnapped  him  and 
tried  to  dispose  of  him  at  Trenton.  The  boy  refused  to  be  shipped, 
and  because  he  would  not,  a  false  charge  of  larceny  was  made  against 
him,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison  This  was  done  in  the  hope  of  fright- 
ening him,  and  in  this  way  forcing  him  to  ship  or  enlist 

The  parties  accused  him  of  stealing  a  coat.     The  investigation  of 
the  Agent  showed  that  they  had  loaned  him  the  coat  which  they 
accused  him  of  stealing.     This  charge  was  made  a  pretext  to  enable 
them  to  imprison  him  until  he  should  consent  to  be  disposed  of  as  they 
wished.     The  Agent  went  to  the  committing  magistrate,  and  to  the 
prosecutors,  and  told  them,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
if  they  did  not  immediately  release  the  boy  from  prison,  he  (the 
Agent,)  would  bring  the  case  before  the  Court,  in  such  a  way  that 
would  not  only  insure  the  prisoner's  release,  but  would,  in  all  proba- 


bility,  result  in  the  imprisonment  of  those  who  had  conspired  against 
thiB  unfortunate  young  stranger.  When  this  had  'been  said  to  the 
alderman,  he  sent  for  the  parties,  who  consented  to  the  immediate 
release  of  the  prisoner. 

This  case  was  truly  distressing,  as  he  was  a  stranger  in  this  country, 
and  without  friends.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
bad  men,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  this  boy,  to  put  money  into 
their  pockets.     As  it  was,  he  was  at  once  discharged,  without  costs. 

Number  2 — Was  the  case  of  a  colored  woman,  who  was  accused  of 

Uroeny,  an  offence  of  which  she  was  not  guilty,  as  was  shown  upon  an 

inyestigation  of  the  case  by  the  Agent.     The  fact  was,  that  the  prisoner 

had  benevolently  taken  the  prosecutor,  who  was  a  white  woman,  into 

her  house  and  given  her  shelter  for  the  night.     On  the  next  morning, 

this  woman  took  a  portion  of  her  clothing  and  pawned  it,  then  went 

into  a  rum-shop,  purchased  rum  and  got  drunk.     She  lefl  the  pawn 

tickets  in  the  rum-shop,  with  her  own  name  upon  them.     This  showed 

that  she  had  herself  disposed  of  the  very  clothing  which  she  had 

accused  the  prisoner  of  stealing.     After  the  Agent  had  discovered 

this  fact,  he  informed  the  magistrate,  who  promptly  discharged  the 

prisoner,  instead  of  detaining  her  for  trial  at  the  next  court. 

Number  3 — Was  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  charged  with  the 
larceny  of  two  newspapers  from  the  premises  of  one  of  our  principal 
hoteb  The  prisoner  said  he  did  not  steal  the  papers, — that  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  stranger,  bought  them,  read  them,  and  then  threw 
them  away,  when  he  (the  prisoner)  gathered  them  up.  The  Agent 
inquired  into  his  character,  and  found  it  good.  He  had  been  employed 
as  a  book-keeper  in  a  mercantile  house  in  this  city  for  eight  years,  and 
only  left  when  his  employers  gave  up  business  The  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  where  the  alleged  offence  was  committed,  gave  the  Agent  o 
written  statement,  to  be  presented  to  the  District  Attorney,  asking  for 
the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  cheerfully  given 
bj  the  Court.  The  prisoner  was  respectably  connected;  and  his  prompt 
discharge  was  appreciated  by  himself  and  family. 

Number  4 — Was  the  case  of  a  colored  woman,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  the  charge  of  larceny.     On  an  investigation  by 
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the  Ag;eQt,  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  received  two  artioles  horn 
the  prosecutor,  to  wash.  While  in  her  charge,  some  person,  in  ber 
absence,  had  stolen  them.  The  prosecutor  was  not  satisfied  with  her 
account  of  the  matter,  and  had  her  arrested  and  committed  upon  the 
above  charge. 

The  property  was  afterwards  found  in  a  pawn-shop,  where  it  had 
been  pawned  by  the  thief  in  her  own  name.  The  Agent  informed 
the  magistrate  of  these  facts,  and  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  beea 
robbed  of  these  articles  by  the  party  who  pawned  them.  The  prisoner 
expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  for  the  articles,  as  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  do  so;  but  this  availed  her  nothing,  and  she  was  committed  to 
prison.  When,  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  made  known  to  the 
magistrate  and  the  prosecutor,  the  prisoner  was  honorably  discharged. 

Number  5 — Was  the  case  of  two  colered  men,  who  were  strangers  in 
our  city ;  one  had  been  committed  for  assault  and  battery,  and  the 
other  upon  the  charge  of  swindling.  An  investigation  showed  both 
of  these  charges,  not  only  to  be  false,  but  that  the  prosecutor  himself 
was  actually  the  guilty  party,  he  having  robbed  one  of  the  prisoDeTi 
of  his  watch,  and  taken  from  them  a  bag  containing  clothing  which 
belonged  to  both  of  them. 

All  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  distressing  them,  in  the  hope 
of  compelling  them  to  enlist  for  three  hundred  dollars  (S300)  each, 
which  was  the  amount  this  unscrupulous  man  offered  them,  being  less 
than  half  the  sum  the  Government  and  the  ward  associations  were 
giving  at  the  time. 

As  they  were  British  subjects,  just  arrived  from  Nassau,  and  tt 
they  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  army,  they  refused  his  offer,  asking  him 
at  the  same  time  to  restore  their  property.  He  declined  to  do  this, 
and  because  they  complained  of  his  bad  conduct,  he  brought  the  false 
charges  against  them,  and  had  them  sent  to  prison. 

The  Agent  immediately  applied  to  the  Court  for  a  writ  of  hahecti 
corpus.  This  was  granted  by  Judge  Ludlow,  and,  on  being  brought 
before  the  Court,  they  were  discharged.  The  Agent  then  accompt- 
nied  them  to  the  British  Consul,  who  took  charge  of  them,  SHpplied 
them  with  comfortable  lodgings,  and  promised,  at  the  same  time,  to 
send  them  back  to  Nassau.  Ho  also  said  he  would  compel  the  prose- 
cutor to  give  up  the  watch  and  clothing  which  he  had  taken  from  them. 


Number  6 — Was  the  tase  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  by  his  sister,  upon  the  charge  of  larceny.  The  offence 
eonsisted  in  the  wife  having  taken  some  clothing  out  of  a  trunk,  and 
which  she  pawned  for  five  dollars,  to  enable  her  to  get  bread  for  her 
Btarvin  r  children.  The  husband  was  out  of  employment  at  the  time. 
It  was  mid-winter,  and  they  were  without  fuel  to  keep  themselves  and 
tiheir  children  warm.  Their  three  little  ones  were  really  in  a  suffering 
pondition  at  the  time  when  this  woman  took  the  things  which  her 
nster-in-law  had  left  in  care  for  safe  keeping. 

She  hoped  that  her  husband  would  soon  get  employment,  and  earn 
flome  money  to  enable  her  to  redeem  the  articles  before  her  sister-in- 
law  came  for  them ;  but  her  hopes,  in  this  respect,  were  not  realized. 
When  the  sister  discovered  that  her  clothing  had  been  taken  from  the 
trank,  she  was  very  angry,  and,  in  the  excitement,  sued  them  and  had 
them  committed  to  prison. 

Thus  they  were  separated  from  t'eir  children,  who  were  left  locked 
Qp  at  home,  with  no  person  to  care  for  them.  The  Agent  imme- 
diately called  upon  the  prosecutor  and  reasoned  with  her,  when  she 
eonsented  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  expressed  her  sorrow  for 
having  imprisoned  them.  She  at  once  offered  to  pay  all  expenses,  and 
they  were  discharged. 

Number  7 — ^Was  the  case  of  two  colored  women,  who  were  very 
poor,  and  earned  their  living  by  washing.  One  of  them  had  an  infant 
with  her,  at  the  breast.  She  had  received  some  clothing  from  a  man, 
to  wash.  When  she  had  finished  the  job,  she  expected  the  pay  for 
what  she  had  done,  to  enable  her  to  get  the  neccssaaies  of  life  for  her 
family;  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed.  The  owner  of  the  clothes 
informed  her  that  he  had  not  mOncy  enough  to  pay  for  the  washing  of 
all  of  them,  but  would  pay  for  a  part,  and  would  leave  the  remainder 
until  he  came  again.  She  told  him  this  would  not  suit  her,  that  she 
wanted  the  pay  for  the  washing  at  once;  but  he  did  not  pay  her. 
Sabaeqnently  she  requested  the  girl  who  lived  in  the  house  with  her 
to  take  the  things  and  pawn  them  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  herself 
the  balance  for  the  washing. 

The  owner  came  for  the  remainder  of  his  clothing,  when  she  told 
him  what  she  had  done  with  them,  and  offered  him  the  ticket,  that  he 
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might  redeem  them.  He  deolined  to  do  ihis,  sued  the  two  women, 
and  had  them  committed  to  prison,  together  with  the  infant.  After 
this  the  Agent  saw  that  the  things  were  redeemed  and  returned  to  the 
owner,  when  the  prisoners  were  immediately  released. 

NuMBEE  8 — Was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  improperly  com- 
mitted to  prison  upon  a  charge  of  the  larceny  of  a  cloak.  The  inves- 
tigation showed  that  the  cloak  had  heen  given  her,  hy  the  owner,  to 
pawn.  The  Agent  saw  the  prosecutor,  and  obtained  her  consent  to 
the  release  of  the  prisoner  and  to  pay  the  costs.  The  prisoner  was 
confined  of  an  infant  during  the  short  time  she  was  a  prisoner.  She 
had  had  also  a  little  boy  at  home  who  needed  her  care.  The  proseeo- 
tor  took  charge  of  him  while  his  mother  was  imprisoned. 

Number  9 — Was  the  case  of  an  old  man  and  his  son,  imprisoned  bj 
his  wife  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  She  was  the  second 
wife,  and  there  were  two  sets  of  children.  She  desired  him  to  pat  his 
children  out  of  the  house,  and  to  retain  hers.  He  refused  to  do  this 
He  and  his  son  were  very  industrious,  and  were  good  workmen.  They 
were  willing  to  work  for  the  support  of  all ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the 
wife :  she  wanted  the  house  to  the  exclusion  of  his  family.  Abont 
this  they  quarrelled,  and  came  to  blows.  The  son  protected  his  Either, 
and  she  had  them  both  committed  to  prison.  The  Agent  succeeded  in 
convincing  her  and  the  magistrate  that  they  were  wrong  in  having 
them  imprisoned.  They  then  consented  to  their  discharge,  and  the 
difficulty  was  adjusted  by  the  Agent's  interference. 

Number  10 — Was  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  on  furlough.  He 
had  been  over  a  year  in  the  Libby  Prison,  and  had  suffered  everything 
short  of  death.  While  passing  through  our  city,  on  his  way  to  New 
York,  some  person  treated  him.  drugged  his  liquor,  and  robbed  him  of 
over  one  hundred  dollars,  and  then  had  him  committed  to  prison  upon 
the  charge  of  abuse. 

The  Agent  saw  that  he  was  immediately  released,  and  gave  him 
some  money  to  assist  him  on  his  way  to  New  York. 

Number  11 — Was  the  case  of  two  women,  mother  and  daughter, 
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who  were  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  the  larceny  of  five  dollars 
firom  a  sbter-in-law. 

The  money  had  been  taken  by  the  daughter,  who  believed  she  had 
a  right  to  it.  This  money  had  been  left  by  the  brother  with  his  wife 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  sister,  if  she  needed  it  during  his 
absence  in  the  army.  His  sister,  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  a  cripple, 
•ad  had  been  sick  for  five  months.  Her  mother  had  nursed  her  and 
oared  for  her  in  the  absence  of  the  son.  They  were  in  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  asked  the  sister-in-law  for  some  money ;  but 
•he  was  selfish,  and  would  not  give  them  any.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  sick  sister  went  to  the  trunk,  and  took  out  five  dollars,  and 
expended  it  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her  mother.  For  this  they 
were  both  committed  to  prison.  The  Agent  went  to  the  prosecutor, 
and  convinced  her  that  she  and  the.  magistrate  had  committed  a  great 
wrong  in  imprisoning,  under  the  circumstances,  the  mother  and  sister 
of  her  husband  in  his  absence. 

When  she  was  made  to  understand,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  her  husband  would,  in  all  probability,  hold  her  accountable  for 
her  improper  conduct  toward  his  mother  and  sister,  she  consented  to 
their  immediate  release. 

NuMBlR  12 — Was  the  case  of  the  mate  of  a  vessel,  who  had  bor^ 
rowed  seventeen  dollars  ($17),  fourteen  years  ago,  from  a  sea  captain. 
The  parties  met  in  about  ten  months  after  the  money  had  been  bor- 
rowed, when  the  prisoner  paid  seven  dollars  on  account.  They  met 
•gain  in  about  a  year  from  this  period,  when  a  second,  instalment  of 
nine  dollars  was  paid  by  the  prisoner,  which  left  but  one  dollar  to  be 
paid.  They  then  separated,  and  subsequently,  in  about  twelve  years, 
met  again  in  this  city,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  parties  about 
the  balance  owing.  The  captain  contended  that  the  balance  due  him 
was  ten  dollars,  with  interest,  instead  of  one  dollar,  as  the  prison  said. 
The  result  was,  the  prisoner  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  for 
the  debt.  As  the  imprisonment  was  illegal,  the  Agent  applied  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  'had  him  discharged  by  the  Court,  in  time 
for  him  to  take  his  position  in  the  vessel  before  she  sailed  from  our 
port.  This  was  accomplished  by  Judge  Allison  authorizing  his  dis- 
charge without  costs. 
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Number  13 — Was  the  case  of  a  young  officer  belonging  to  tbe 
Navy.  He  had  indulged  too  freely  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  while 
on  his  way  home  at  a  late  hour^  sat  down  upon  the  foot-path  and  fell 
asleep.  8ubsequently  he  was  aroused  by  a  police  officer,  who,  as  the 
prisoner  thought,  handled  him  rather  roughly,  and  he  therefore  made 
some  resistance,  and  tore  the  officer's  clothing,  for  which  he  was  aent 
to  prison.  The  Agent  saw  that  the  officer  was  compensated  for  the 
damage  done,  and  the  prisoner  was  immediately  released,  and  permitted 
to  return  to  his  position  in  the  Government  service. 

Number  14 — Was  the  case  of  a- woman  who  had  been  treated  with 
cruelty  by  her  husband.  He  came  home  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  to  be  admitted.  His  wilt 
came  down  and  let  him  in,  but  complained  of  his  improper  condiet, 
when  he  struck  her  on  the  face,  knocked  her  down,  and  beat  her  si 
badly  that  she  became  insensible.  He  then  dragged  her  by  the  hiir 
of  her  head  into  the  yard,  at  which  time  the  neighbors  interfered  and 
prevented  him  from  committing  any  further  violence  upon  her.  After 
he  had  done  this,  he  went  to  an  alderman's  office,  sued  her,  and  had 
her  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery, — la 
offence  of  which  she  was  not  guilty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  bruised 
and  battered  person  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  terrible  assault 
that  he  had  committed  upon  her  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  intox- 
ication. Notwithstanding  all  this,  which  was  self-evident,  she  was 
committed  to  prison  upon  the  testimony  of  this  drunken  husband. 

The  case  was  immediately  investigated  by  the  Agent,  who  saw  her 
neighbors,  all  of  whom  spoke  well  of  her.  and  were  willing  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  inhuman  treatment  which  she  received  from  her  has* 
band.  When  the  Agent  made  known  these  facts  to  the  alderman,  he 
at  once  gave  an  unconditional  discharge,  without  costs,  and  she  was 
permitted  to  return  to  her  home  and  take  charge  of  her  children. 

Number  15 — Was  the  case  of  a  respectable  Jewess,  who  is  a  widow 
having  two  children,  one  a  boy  in  Girard  College,  and  the  other  an 
interesting  little  girl.  Her  opposite  neighbor  had  quarrelled  with  her, 
and  had  broken  down  her  grape-vines  and  flowers.  For  this  the  pri^ 
oner  had  sued  her,  and  had  her  bound  over  to  appear  at  at  court,  upon 
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I  ohsrge  of  moHdaus  mikhief.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  party 
id  her  before  the  same  magistrate,  upon  the  charge  of  assault  and 
i  threats,  an  offence  of  which  she  was  not  gailty.  As  she  was  poor, 
1  unable  to  find  bail;  she  was  committed  to  prison.  Her  little 
lighter  went  to  the  College  and  informed  her  brother  of  their 
other's  imprisonment.  The  Superintendent  of  the  College  gave  him 
erfty  to  go  and  look  after  the  case,  provided  he  would  return  by  ten 
iloek  in  the  evening.  He  came  to  your  Agent,  in  the  prison,  accom- 
aied  by  his  little  sister,  and  begged,  in  tears,  for  the  release  of  their 
ither.  The  Agent  took  charge  of  the  case,  went  to  the  prosecutor, 
d  prevailed  upon  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  alderman's  office,  and 
re  consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  case,  with  the  understanding  that 
9  prisoner  should  withdraw  the  charge  that  she  had  brought  against 
s  proseoutor.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  both  suits  were  settled  to  the 
iifiustion  of  all  concerned.  In  this  manner,  through  the  Agent's 
berferenoe,  the  prisoner  was  released  in  a  few  hours  afler  she  had 
an  committed. 

The  children  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  liberation  of  their  mother, 
d  the  boy  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  the  discharge  of  his  mother 
the  pxisoQ  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  time  to  enable  him 
vetam  to  the  College  by  ten  o'clock,  as  he  had  promised. 


^  ♦« 


SEPARATE  CONFINEMENT. 

The  system  of  separate  confinement  is  that  to  which 
le  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Condition 
r  Public  Prisons,  may  be  considered  as  having  pledged 
self;  not  solitary  ccmfinement,  not  the  seclusion  of  the 
ufortunate  convict  from  all  intercourse  with  his  kind, 
11  sight  of  the  "  human  face  divine ;  but  only  "  from  the 
ays  of  men  shut  out" — ^from  association  with  his  fellow- 
invictSy  and  with  those  whose  occasional  visitation 
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would  work  mischievous  eflfects ;  but  with  a  few  of  the 
benevolent,  the  good,  the  humane,  he  is  to  have  his  cell 
enlightened,  and  his  seclusion  rendered  endurable, — sep- 
arate from  criminals  and  other  convicts,  separate  from 
ordinary  intercourse,  but  not  solitary.  The  experience 
of  all  who  give  a  careful  attention  to  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline,  and  its  eflfects — its  permanent  effects 
on  the  convict — is  leading  to  a  general  conclusion  favor- 
able to  the  humane  and  improving  system  that  marks 
the  Penitentiary  regulations  in  this  city,  and  which,  in 
some  degree,  obtains  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison. 

We  do  not,  in  this  Report,  argue  the  question  of  Sepa 
rate  Confinement.  The  principle  and  its  execution  have 
been  discussed  by  an  abler  pen,  in  a  former  number  of 
this  Journal.  It  is  now  time  to  await  the  results  of 
experience,  and  record  the  expressions  of  the  convic- 
tions to  which  that  experience  leads.  That  is  due  to 
ourselves — it  is  eminently  due  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
as  connected  with  the  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

Acting  from  the  influence  of  closely  observing  philan- 
thropists, the  British  Parliament,  some  years  ago,  passed 
an  Act  providing  for  the  separate  imprisonment  in  jails 
as  well  as  in  "Bridewell."     The  Act  was  largely  in 
advance  of  public  opinion,  and  of  course  it  never  went 
into  full  eflfect.     Recent  inquiries  and  Reports  show  that 
public  opinion  needed  enlightenment ;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  good  work  of  giving  general  information 
is  going  on,  as  we  see,  in  the  British  Reports,  constant 
laudations  of  the  "  separate  confinement  system,"  and 
assertions  by  governors  of  prisons,  that  they  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  system  of  punishment  is 
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the  only  one  that  can  give  the  least  hope  of  improve- 
ment. In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  we  gave 
^;^racts  from  reports  of  investigations,  which  sustain 
what  we»  have  here  asserted. 

After  discussing  vcurious  questions  of  prison  discipline, 
and  noticing  the  disturbing  causes,  and  marking  the 
failure  of  many  attempts,  the  New  York  Report,  from 
which  we  have  made  copious  extracts,  says : 

The  question  then  returDS  upon  us  :  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
of  which  we  complain,  and  under  which  the  whole  community  is  suf- 
fering, and  that  in  many  ways  ?  The  answer  to  the  question  really 
depends  upon  the  answer  to  he  given  to  another  :  Is  association  the 
temtTial  evil  of  our  jaU  system  f  If  it  is, — and  on  this  point  there 
ean  be,  we  think  no  difference  of  opinion, — then  the  fundamental 
remedy  is  the  aholishment  of  association.  In  other  words,  it  is  indi- 
vidual IMPRISONMENT :  the  separate  confinement;  in  a  cell  appropri- 
ated exclusively  to  himself,  of  each  prisoner  committed  to  our  common 
jails. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York  has  not  the 
power  to  change  or  modify  directly  the  discipline  of  any 
prison  in  that  State ;  but  it  has  the  ear  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  through  that  Legislature  it  has  access  to  all 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  hence .  we  may 
gappose  that  the  utterance  of  such  an  opinion  as  we 
have  copied  above,  must  produce  some  effect  on  the 
public  mind.  The  conclusion  to  which  almost  every 
one  must  arrive  who  visits  often,  and  observes  atten- 
tively, the  criminals  of  prison  cells,  and  the  conclusion 
to  which  this  Committee  comes,  is  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
social  imprisonment,  confining  more  than  one  person  in 
a  single  cell,  is  injurious,  and  precludes  almost  entirely 
all  hope  of  moral  improvement  from  imprisonment. 
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The  system  of  separate  confinement,  it  is  believed, 
(and  the  belief  is  sanctioned  by  close  observation,  with 
and  intention  to  form  a  judgment,  and  with  an  opinion 
somewhat  given  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  by  a  part  of 
those  who  here  express  the  belief,)  is  as  necessary  to 
improvement  in  jails  as  in  penitentiaries;  in  the  incar- 
ceration of  vagrants  and  drunkards  and  the  untried,  as 
in  the  convict.  And  we  suppose  no  one  will  doubt  that 
the  untried  are  as  much  (and  why  not  more  ?)  entitled 
to  sympathy  as  the  convict :  that  those  whom  the  law 
considers  innocent  because  not  proved  guilty,  shall  be 
at  least  as  well  cared  for  as  those  whom  the  law  and  its 
courts  have  pronounced  guilty  of  felony, — that  they  shall 
be  placed  in  positions  as  comfortable  and  as  likely  to 
insure  moral  improvement,  as  the  convict. 

Yet  the  untried  prisoner  is  usually  placed  in  a  room 
with  numerous  others,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evil  in- 
fluences wTiich  bad  association  insures.  If  not  guilty 
in  fi\ct,  when  arrested,  he  usually  becomes  morally 
guilty,  by  the  time  his  trial  takes  place.  The  stran- 
ger, incarcerated  for  the  first  time,  and  unable  to  procure 
bail,  soon  learns  the  vocabulary  of  the  fraternity  of 
rogues,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  hopelessness  of  his  con- 
dition he  assimilates  to  the  character  and  habits  of  his 
companions. 

Thousands  in  this  very  city  owe  their  degraded  con- 
dition to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  prison  cells. 
The  man  could  have  survived  the  charge  of  felony  or 
"  misdemeanor,"  but  he  fell  beneath  the  blow  of  bad 
associations.  The  woman,  if  alone,  might  have  sus- 
tained herself  against  the  consequences  of  imprudence 
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or  intemperance^  but  the  enticements  and  debasement 
of  the  worst  of  her  own  sex  were  irresistible ;  and  the 
State  penitentiary  owes  the  multitude  of  the  solitary 
occupaQts  of  its  cells  to  the  social  degradation  conse- 
quent upon  companionship  in  the  apartments  of  the 
county  prisons. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  supply  our  own  defi- 
ciencies in  the  argument  on  the  subject  of  separate  con- 
finement, than  by  adopting,  in  this  chapter,  part  of  a 
correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  "  The  Board 
of  Charities  of  Massachusetts,"  and  the  "  Moral  Instruc- 
tor of  the  Eastern  l^enitentiary  of  Pennsylvania."  Mr. 
Buth  speaks  from  experience — from  that  kind  of  expe- 
rience which  teaches.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  was 
selected  for  his  present  most  useful  office  from  any  pre- 
conceived opinions  favorable  to  the  particular  system  of 
confinement  that  distinguishes  the  prison-house  in  which 
he  was  called  to  labor.  It  was  the  men,  and  not  the 
system — ^it  wa«  their  improvement  in  morals,  and  not 
the  charcter  of  their  punishment,  with  which  he  was 
to  deal ;  and  his  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  instructing  the  head  and  the  heart,  cultivating  the  mind 
and  the  afiections,  was  alone  regarded  in  his  selection ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  results  have  justified 
the  opinion  upon  which  his  offer  of  services  was  accepted. 
The  separate  system  of  confinement,  then,  has  a  new 
defender  and  advocate,  in  a  gentleman  of  education, 
whose  habits  of  observation  have  had  considerable  exer- 
cise, and  whose  means  of  judgment,  and  whose  power 
of  discrimination  are  admitted  by  all;  and,  let  it  be 
added,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  the  unfortunate 
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convicts  who  have  had  an  experience  of  social  confine- 
ment, admit  that  if  they  are  to  be  improved  in  morals, 
and  saved  from  the  repetition  or  multiplication  of  their 
crimes,  these  ends  are  only  attainable  by  the  means  of 
separate  confinement,  and  faithful,  persistent  moral 
suasion. 


Board  of  State  Charities,) 
Secretary's  Offijcey  12  State  St.,  Boston,  Sept.  1,  1865. 3 

Rev.  John  Ruth, 

Moral  Instructor  at  the  EaMem  Penitentiary,  Phila. ; 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : 

Since  our  oonversation  respecting  the  convicts  under  your  iostrae* 
tion,  when  I  visited  your  Penitentiary  in  June  last,  I  have  been  desi- 
rous of  writing  to  you,  to  ask  yon  some  questions  on  that  most  inter- 
esting subject,  the  working  of  the  separate  system  of  confinement.  I 
have  waited,  however,  in  order  to  send  you  the  accompanying  work  of 
Miss  Carpenter,  which  I  beg  yon  will  accept  and  read,  and  then  give 
me  your  views  upon  it.  The  facts  and  arguments  there  stated,  1  think, 
will  command  your  attention ;  and  I  am  desirious  of  knowing  how 
they  will  impress  a  gentleman  who,  like  yourself,  has  had  great  facili- 
ties for  studying  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment. 

The  questions  which  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  answer  at  some  length,  if  your  convenience  will  allow,  are 
these : 

1.  Do  you  perceive  any  physical  or  moral  effect  resulting  from  the 
separate  confinement  of  your  convicts,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first 
year  of  their  prison  life  ?  That  is,  does  their  health  suffer  at  all,  and 
if  so,  does  it  suffer  more  or  less  in  the  first  year  ?  or  does  the  effdbt 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts  seem  to  be  greater,  or  more  beneficial  in 
the  first  year  than  afterwards,  or  is  it  less  felt  ?  In  either  case,  to  what 
would  you  ascribe  the  difference  ? 


2.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to 
go,  in  prolonging  the  confinement  of  men  in  your  prison ;  and  if  so, 
what  is  that  limit  ?  Is  it  five  years,  ten,  twenty,  etc  ,  or  is  it  less  than 
five ;  and  would  you  think  it  desirable  to  change  separate  confinement 
into  any  form  of  associated  labor,  after  the  limit  assigned  is  reached, 
or  should  the  convict  then  be  discharged,  and  placed  without  restraint 
in  society  again  ? 

3.  Is  the  classification  of  convicte  iiidividualli/j  according  to  your 
system,  in  your  opinion  indispensable,  or  might  another  classification 
of  them  be  made  which  would  secure  to  them  freedom  from  contami- 
nating influences,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  them  more  conveniently 
and  naturally  under  the  instruction  of  their  officers  ?  In  short,  is  not 
your  system,  with  all  its  modifications,  still  an  inconvenient,  and  in 
some  respects  a  hurtful  one,  considering  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  convict's  reformation  ? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  remedy  for  that  excessive  con- 
sideration of  his  own  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  condition,  which 
seems  to  be  inevitable  when  men  arc  thrown  much  into  solitude  ? 
Are  not  the  moral  dangers  of  solitude  very  great,  and  can  they  be 
eonsiderably  diminished  by  any  means  except  a  partial  or  complete 
restoration  to  society  ?  Do  not  your  convicts  prey  upon  themselves, 
and  impede  their  own  reformation  by  their  morbid  self-contemplation  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  docs  real  reformation  follow  the  discipline  of 
your  prison,  and  how  could  it  be  made  more  common  ? 

6.  To  what  extent  could  the  Irish  system  be  introduced  in  your 
prison,  and  would  it  be  desirable  to  introduce  it  ? 

7.  What  is  your  opinion,  concisely  stated,  of  the  actual  working  and 
results  of  the  Philadelphia  system  ? 

In  answering  these  questions,  my  dear  Mr.  Ruth,  I  beg  you  will 
feel  free  to  wander  from  them,  and  to  give  me  information  upon  any 
point  which  may  seem  to  you  important ;  for  I  have,  no  doubt,  omitted 
topics  whioh  will  occur  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  what  you  deem  of 
will  be  so  to  me.     I  wish  to  make  use  of  your  answers,  in 
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prepariDg  that  part  of  mj  Annual  Report  whieh  relates  to  PriwDs; 
but  I  will  be  guided  by  your  wish,  in  quoting  you  as  authority. 

I  write  to  you  because  of  our  conversation  on  these  subjects  last 
summer;  but  I  bear  in  mind  also  the  information  afforded  and  the 
courtesy  extended  me  by  Mr.  Hollo  WAT  and  Mr.  Ourt,  to  whom  I 
desire  to  be  remembered. 

I  received  from  the  latter  the  Reports  which  I  wished  for,  and  now 
have  a  complete  set  of  your  Reports,  lacking  one.  I  value  them 
highly ;  and  although  I  do  not,  perhaps,  take  the  same  view  of  your 
Prison  System  that  is  held  by  yourself  and  those  connected  with  it, 
yet  I  know  how  to  value  zealous  labors  and  important  results,  such  as 
I  certainly  witnessed  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

With  great  respect,  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Sanborn. 


State  Penitentlajiy  i>ob  the  Eastern  District  ov  Psnna  ) 

Philadelphia,  Fenna,  October  26/A,  1865. )  ^ 

B.  F.  Sanborn,  Esq., 

Secretary  £,  S*  ChaaritiUj  BoUon^  Uau. ; 

Dear  Sir  : 

Your  favor  of  September  Ist,  with  the  accompanying  package,  wtt 
duly  received  by  express,  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks. 

The  '^  facts  and  arguments  set  forth"  in  Miss  Carpenter's  book  are 
of  a  decidedly  practical  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  much  towards 
advancing  the  cause  of  prison  science.  Nevertheless,  if  we  compare 
the  '^  British"  and  '<  Irish"  systems  with  the  Pennsylvania  system,  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
separate  system  is  the  only  one,  in  my  judgment,  in  which  punishment 
and  moral  instruction  can  be  so  combined  as  to  make  the  criminal  feel 
his  degradation  and  earnestly  desire  a  higher  and  better  life.  On  the 
congregate  system,  in  any  of  its  phases,  the  criminal  is  wont  to  throw 
himself  and  his  crimes  into  the  geneiftl  mass.    On  the  PennsylTanift 
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•jiftem,  he  is  immpelled  to  individaalise  his  crime,  while  those  who 
have  the  charge  over  him  have  the  opportunity  to  study  his  character 
and  direct  their  atteotion  specially  to  his  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment. I  regret  that,  for  want  of  time,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer 
your  questions,  except  in  a  very  succint  way. 

As  to  the  first  I  would  remark :  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
the  health  of  our  convicts  has  remained  good,  as  a  rule,  and.  in  many 
OMes,  broken-down  health  has  been  restored ;  and  this  rule  holds  good, 
whether  the  term  of  imprisonment  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
Ab  to  the  beneficial  results  in  a  moral  respect,  much  depends  upon  the 
early  educational  and  social  training  of  the  convict.  In  many  cases, 
the  first  year's  confinement  makes  but  little  impression  of  a  permanent 
eharaoter.  This  statement  is  true  particularly  in  regard  to  illiterate 
youth.  Further,  my  observation  would  lead  me  to  say  that  I  do  not 
perceive  any  physical  or  moral  effects  resulting  from  the  separate  sys- 
tem which  are  peculiar  to  the  first  year  of  prison  life,  that  can  be  con- 
•tmed  into  an  argument  in  favor  of  any  other  system. 

As  to  your  second  inquiry,  I  would  reply  :  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a 
**  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go,  in  the  separate  sys- 
tem '/*  but  where  to  fix  that  limit  could  only  be  determined  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  and  mental  status  of  the  criminal, — to  arrive  at 
which  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  a  judge  with  mere  finite  capa- 
cities. It  is  not  unusual  with  us  for  a  convict  to  go  out,  after  five  or 
seven  years'  confinement,  in  better  health,  and  with  better  morals,  than 
he  possessed  when  he  was  locked  up.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  desirable, 
at  any  period  of  confinement,  to  resort  to  associated  labor,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  a  convict  evinces  thorough  reformation,  it  would  be  better 
fiir  the  *'  Board  of  Inspectors"  to  recommend  him  to  Executive  cle- 
mency, and  that  he  be  fully  restored  to  citizenship. 

In  reply  to  your  third  inquiry,  I  would  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
while  our  system  is  not  the  most  convenient  for  securing  remunerative 
labor,  it  ib  much  more  humane^  and  furnishes  much  better  advantages 
for  secular  and  moral  instruction,  and  consequently  greater  facilities 
for  reformation,  than  any  other  arrangement  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 

Your  fourth  question  has  several  members,  and  in  answering  it  in- 
telligently, I  shall  have  to  take  them  up  separately. 
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First.  As  to  '^  the  best  remedy  for  that  excessive  consideration  of 
his  owD  physical;  mental  and  spiritual  condition  which  seems  to  be 
inevitable  when  a  man  is  thrown  into  solitude."  I  consider  suitable 
employment  for  working  hours,  and  a  good  library  for  leisure,  the  most 
available.  With  a  plenty  of  work,  and  a  good  supply  of  reading 
matter  on  hand,  a  prisoner  rarely  feels  oppressed  by  his  separation  from 
society,  after  the  first  month  of  his  incarceration  is  past. 

Secondly.  You  ask,  "  Are  not  the  moral  dangers  of  solitude  very 
great,"  &c.  ?  I  grant  you  they  are  ;  but  in  my  judgment,  when  crimi- 
nals are  associated  together,  the  opportunity  for  the  corruption  of 
morals  is  greatly  increased. 

Our  system  is  such,  that  each  cell  being  a  work-shop,  and  the  over- 
seer of  each  branch  of  labor  coming  in  contact  with  the  prisoner 
several  times  during  the  day,  the  Warden,  Physician,  Librarian, 
School  Teacher  and  Moral  Instructor,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  and 
Visiting  Committee  from  the  Prison  Society,  making  frequent  visits, 
so  diminish  the  moral  dangers  of  solitude,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  association  of  prisoners,  either  in  part  or  entire. 

Thirdly.  You  ask,  "  Do  not  your  prisoners  prey  upon  themselves, 
and  impede  their  reformation  by  their  morbid  self-contemplations?'' 
To  answer  otherwise  than  in  the  affirmative,  would  be  to  mislead ;  bnt 
I  think  you  will  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  evil  to  which  you  allude, 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  hospitals,  asylums  and  Peniten- 
tiaries where  men  are  congregated  together ;  while  you  will  certainly 
concede  the  fact  that  the  separate  system  furnishes  the  best  means  of 
counselling  men  upon  the  surest  methods  of  preserving  both  health 
and  morals. 

In  answering  your  fiflh  question,  "  To  what  extent  does  real  refor- 
mation follow  the  discipline  of  your  prison,  and  how  could  it  be  made 
more  common  ?*'  I  would  remark  :  We  have  followed  with  inquiry  our 
discharged  prisoners  as  fully  as  our  limited  facilities  would  allow,  and 
find  that  very  many  of  them  have  beco.me  good  citizens ;  but,  as  most 
of  them  become  lost  in  the  masses,  we  can  judge  more  correctly,  as  we 
think,  from  our  statistics  of  commitment,  which  will  show  that  out  of 
nearly  six  thousand  convictions  we  have  had  but  about  nine  and  ahalf 
per  cent  of  re  convictions.     Our  educational  facilities  add  greatly  to 
our  chances  of  success.     Even  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  when 
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received  in  oombination  with  faithful  moral  instraction,  becomes  a  sort 
uf  indemnity  against  crime.  To  make  reformations  more  common,  we 
have  only  to  apply  ourselves  faithfully  to  our  work. 

.  In  regard  to  your  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  "  Irish  system,"  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  desirable  to  introduce  it  into  our  prison. 
For  while  I  do  not  claim  for  our  system  perfection,  I  think  we  have 
the  trne  theory,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  add  such  improvements  as 
eommend  themselves,  adopting  those  only  which  are  in  keeping  with 
oar  usage. 

In  your  seventh  and  last  question,  you  ask  my  opinion,  concisely 
stated,  of  the  actual  working  and  results  of  the  Philadelphia  system. 
This  question  is  in  part  answered  in  the  replies  which  I  have  made  to 
the  preceding  inquiries  But  to  answer  a  little  more  fully,  I  would 
state  as  to  the  financial  working  and  results  of  our  system,  I  am  hardly 
competent  to  express  an  opinion.  I  do  not  think,  however,  they 
would  meet  the  financial  notions  of  a  '<  Down  Easter."  I  will  venture 
the  opinion,  however,  that  our  system  can  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
details,  and  yet  be  made  nearly  self-sustaining  In  a  moral  point  of 
view,  in  my  judgment,  the  actual  results  of  our  system  most  con- 
clusively warrant  its  continuance,  while  it  strongly  commends  itself 
for  adoption  wherever  improvements  are  to  be  made  or  new  prisons 
are  to  be  built.  You  will  see  from  the  above,  that  I  am  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  separate  system.  This  was  not  the  case  when  I  became 
Moral  Instructor  to  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary.  For  some  time 
after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  inclined  to  the  idea  that 
association  in  some  form  would  be  better;  but  having  had  ample  time 
to  examine  the  practical  results  and  compare  them  with  the  working 
and  results  of  the  associated  or  congregated  systems  in  the  adjoining 
States.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  ours  is  the  best  system  of  whicli  I 
am  able  to  obtain  any  intelligent  information. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  taking  so  much  interest  in  prison  science, 
and  sincerely  hope  your  labors  may  be  crowned  with  marked  success. 
The  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  calls  for  the  labors  of  the  wisest  heads  and 
best  hearts  in  the  land.  None  of  our  systems  are  so  complete  as  not 
to  admit  of  modifications  and  improvements. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  criticise  my  views,  and  make  such  use  of  them 
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as  may  suit  your  convenience.     I  will  do  all  I  can  towards  giTing 
publicity  to  Miss  Carpenter's  work,  "  Our  Convicts." 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  or  see  you  at  our  prison. 

Yours,  truly, 

John  Ruth. 


<  •  •  • » 


MOVEMENT   OF   THE  ACTING  COMMITTEE 

AND  SOCIETY. 

• 

The  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society  has  been  con- 
stant in  its  efforts  to  promote,  throughout  this  State,  the 
views  and  object  of  the  fathers  of  the  association,  and 
they  have  not  been  without  encouraging  returns. 
Amidst  the  calls  of  professional  and  business  engage- 
ments, a  large  number  of  persons,  in  several  counties, 
have  expressed  deep  interest  in  the  movement  of  the 
Society,  and  professed  themselves  anxious  to  participate 
in  its  labors;  and  two  auxilliary  societies  have  beeji 
formed,  and  the  highest  hopes  of  their  usefulness  in  the 
good  work  are  warranted  by  the  character  of  those  who 
compose  them. 

Last  summer  the  Society  received  an  invitation  from 
scientific  and  philanthropic  gentlemen,  to  assist  them 
by  a  deputation  to  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Boston,  on 
the  subject  of  "  Social  Science."  Without  meaning  to 
pledge  itself  to  any  labors  that  might  not  be  entirely 
consistent  with  its  simple  plan  of  action,  the  Society 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  appointed  jEBEmAH  Wil- 
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that  proposed  Congress.  Most  unfortunately,  both  of 
these  delegates  were,  by  ill  health,  prevented  from  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  mission,  though  both  had 
made  preparation  to  be  present. 

The  meeting  at  Boston  was  held,  and  papers  were 
read,  and  questions  discussed  upon  various  branches  of 
"  Social  Science."  One  action  of  the  meeting  at  Boston 
was  to  recommend  the  formation  of  Leagues  to  promote 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  and  insure  a  larger  practice 
of  "  Social  Science."  All  that  relates  to  "Social  Science" 
concerns  "  The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons ;"  and  hence,  in  the  reports  which  fill 
our  Journal,  chapters  are  given  the  consideration  of 
some  branches  of  that  subject.  In  the  present  number, 
we  have  been  unusually  liberal  with  our  space  in  that 
direction.  Whether,  however,  the  Society  shall  burthen 
its  action,  and,  perhaps,  impede  its  progress  in  its  sim- 
ple course,  with  a  direct  connection  with  any  formally 
organized  attempt  to  promote  ^'  Social  Science,"  is  for 
the  decision  of  its  members.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  invitation  to  consider  and  aid  the  proposition 
from  Massachusetts  will  arrest  the  attention  and  com- 
mand the  services  of  many  members  of  the  Society  in 
some  separate  and  substantive  organization.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  that  concerns  all  society,  and  should  com- 
mand the  best  interests  of  the  country,  that  may  be 
used  in  that  direction. 

The  Acting  Committee  are  happy  to  state  that  it  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  part  with  any  of  its  members 
during  the  year  now  brought  to  a  close.    Wiluam  Par- 
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KER  FouLKE,  formerly  an  active  member,  to  whose  pen 
the  cause  of  humanity  was  indebted  for  an  admirable 
exposition  and  defence  of  the  system  of  "  separate  con- 
finement of  prisoners,"  died  some  months  since,  and  a 
recognition  of  his  former  services  to  the  Society  was 
made  by  appropriate  resolutions  of  regret  at  his  death, 
and  sympathy  with  his  family. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  while  the  meetings  of  the 
Acting  Committee  have  been  usually  well  attended  and 
questions  of  interest  have  been  discussed  and  settled, 
there  has  been  great  harmony  among  the  members,  and 
most  gratifying  concurrence  in  all  measures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

For  a  notice  of  the  labors  of  the  sub-committees,  we 
refer  to  the  heads  of  County  Prison  and  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, and  other  parts  of  this  Journal. 


-'#•' 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY- 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Acting  Committee,  have  been  well 
attended,  and  the  business  that  required  the  discussion 
and  decision  of  the  body,  received  attention,  which 
denoted  a  profitable  interest  in  the  members.  The 
quarterly  meeting  in  January  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  previous  yearns 
labors,  and  the  election  of  officers  and  committees  for 
the  present  year. 
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The  quarterly  meeting  for  April  occurred  about  the 
time  that  the  nation  was  shocked  by  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  attempt  to  take  the  life 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  An  event  so  astounding  and 
K)  important,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  war  which  had 
for  four  years  desolated  the  South,  and  almost  decimated 
the  North,  the  East  and  the  West,  called  from  almost 
every  organized  body  in  the  loyal  States  an  expression 
of  indignant  condemnation  of  the  act,  and  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  which  the  country  sustained  thereby,  both  in  the 
death  of  the  honored  President  and  in  her  fair  fame. 
Even  those  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  and  had  made  President  Lincoln  the  exponent 
and  representative  of  the  conduct  and  principles  which 
they  were  opposing  by  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  that 
huB  ever  furnished  events  for  history,  felt  the  outrage 
which  had  been  done  in  the  name  of  their  cause,  and  saw 
how  the  blood  of  a  martyred  President  was  to  become  the 
finiitful  seed  for  a  great  harvest  of  philanthropy  and 
patriotism.  Nor  was  the  expression  of  horror  at  the 
oatrageous  act,  and  regret  at  its  consequences,  confined 
even  to  this  country.  The  most  powerful  nations  of 
Earope,  though  having  no  sympathy  with  our  form  of 
government,  felt  called  on  to  make  protest  against  an 
act  that  involved  our  nation  in  mourning  and  them  in 
apprehension.  And  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  par- 
liaments of  monarchical  nations  pausing  in  the  midst 
y£  deliberations  on  home  policy,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
ending  or  defending  possessions,  to  denounce  the  mur- 
leroua  act  that  plunged  the  United  States  in  grief,  and 
o  offer  expressions  of  sympathy  which  had  their  motives 
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in  high  respect  for  the  nation,  suffering  the  Iobb  of  its 
Constitutional  Chief,  and  in  a  just  appreciation,  of  the 
manly,  simple  virtues,  and  the  self-sacrificing  patrotism 
of  the  man  who  perished  by  the  hands  of  asBassins.  In 
Europe,  in  South  America  and  wherever  the  flag  and 
the  principles  of  the  United  States  are  known,  there 
was  an  honorable  and  a  consoling  manifestation  of  regret 
for  the  death  of  a  good  man,  who  represented  the  best 
qualities  of  republicanism. 

While  all  around  us,  in  the  vicinity,  such  measures 
were  being  taken,  and  such  resolutions  adopted  as  ex- 
pressed the  grief  of  the  people  in  their  individual  and 
their  associate  conditions,  for  the  loss  which  the  coon* 
try  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  President,  it  seemed 
meet  that  this  Society  should  at  once  give  expreasion  to 
the  feelings  of  its  members  on  such  an  important  event, 
and  show  that  it  was  capable  of  appreciating  the  virtues 
which  made  the  dead  President  a  martyr,  and  of  com- 
prehending the  effects  of  such  outrages  upon  national 
characters,  if  they  went  uncondemned  by  public  aenth 
ment.  In  this  view  of  the  duties  of  the  Society,  it  waa 
deemed  proper,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  April,  to 
place  upon  record  an  expression  of  the  profound  respect 
for  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  ita  con- 
demnation of  the  act  by  which  the  country  was  deprived 
of  his  services.  Accordingly,  a  series  of  resolutions  waa 
proposed,  and  promptly  and  unanimously  adopted ;  but 
as  the  intent  to  have  them  published  accidentally  failed 
in  fulfilment,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  place  them  in 
the  authorized  publication  of  the  Society,  so  that  it  may 
be  understood  that,  while  the  Society  eschews  all  that 
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partakes  of  mere  party  politics,  it  has,  and  professes  and 
improves,  a  right  to  express  a  deep  interest  in  what  con- 
eems  the  cause  of  humanity — an  interest  augmented  by 
a  consideration  that  the  fate  of  a  good  man  and  the 
interest  of  the  nation  are  involved  in  the  matter. 

The  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  as 
ihey  were  adopted. 

Extract  of  Minutes  "  J.." 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  ''  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Hifleries  of  Public  Prisons/'  held  4th  mo.,  26th,  1865,  the  Presi- 
dent annoanoed,  in  feeling  terms,  the  death  of  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States ;  whereupon,  on  motion,  the  regular  proceedings  of 
the  booietj  were  suspended. 

Joseph  R.  Chandler  ofifered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
vnaaimouslj  adopted. 

Orief  for  the  loss  which  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of  humanity  have 
snBtained  in  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
Btirtes,  and  especially  from  the  manner  of  his  death,  is  so  general,  that 
•  neglect  in  any  corporate  body,  and,  in  particular,  in  one  whose 
ehjeet  ia  Philanthropy,  to  make  official  notice  of  the  event,  might  be 
eoneinied  into  indifference,  as  to  the  loss  of  the  Nation,  and  the  dis- 
gnee  of  the  crime,  or  inability  to  appreciate  the  truly  benevolent  as 
ipell  as  patriotic  character  of  the  distinguished  dead.  To  avoid  such 
an  impatation,  and  to  make  some  expression  of  existing  feelings,  it  is 

Batohedf  That  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mise- 
ries of  Pablio  Prisons  participate  fully  in  the  public  grief,  at  the  loss 
wliich  the  Nation  sustained  in  the  untimely  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Linooln,  whose  unselfish  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity  made 
fllnstrions  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Reaolved,  That  while  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  was  in 
way  aeeonntable  for  the  terrible  civil  war  in  which  the  Nation  has 
■Mire  than  foar  years  been  involved,  this  Society  believes  that  he 
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accepted  the  events  which  treason  forced  upon  him,  and  ineidentallj 
directed  the  power  with  which  the  war  invested  him,  to  make  die 
common  evils,  which  the  unhappy  events  made  unavoidable;  as  sup- 
portable to  the  loyal  citizens  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
rendered  possible. 

Resolveff,  That  while  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln  was 
made  eminently  glorious  by  the  success  which  has  recently  followed 
the  efforts  to  put  down  treason  and  rebellion,  his  character  as  a  man, 
and  a  magistrate,  has  derived  additional  lustre  from  the  gentle  virtues 
which  distinguished  all  his  public  acts,  and  especially  from  the  beauti- 
ful exercise  of  clemency  towards  those  whose  conduct  exposed  them 
to  severity,  and  whose  defeat  placed  them  at  his  mercy. 

Resolved,  That  without  indulging  in  ourselves,  or  reproving  io 
others,  any  feelings  of  personal  or  party  acrimony,  the  members  of  this 
Society  make  this  simple  expression  of  their  respect  for  the  memoiy 
of  a  man  who  used  his  exalted  position  to  exercise  and  illustrate  some 
of  the  highest  of  civic  virtues,  and  by  them  to  gain  for.  himself  s 
reverence  even  higher  than  the  regard  which  his  lofty  position  might 
claim ;  and  it  is 

Ordered,  That  these  proceedings  be  spread  at  large  upon  the  reeoidfl 
of  the  Society,  that  those  who  may  come  after  us  may  know  that  we, 
in  appreciating  the  worth  of  a  good  man,  and  a  consoieHtions  and  ne- 
cessful  officer,  feel  justly,  and  denounce  earnestly,  the  outrage  vpoa 
the  Nation,  of  the  atrocious  crime  which  removed  that  officer  from  the 
further  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  the  high  enjoyment  of  the  evi- 
dences of  public  gratitude   for  the  service  which  he  had  performed. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  that  the  clemency  of  the  deceased 
President  found  exercise  in  securing  to  his  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  an  '<  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,"  to 
which  their  misfortunes  or  their  crimes  had  consigned  them. 

Resolvedy  That  while  we  thus  profess  our  profound  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  our  deep  mortifica- 
tion at  the  national  dishonor  which  the  manner  of  his  death  inflicted, 
we  rejoice  that  William  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  survivea 
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the  aaBaaain's  murderoos  attack ;  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
Nation  is  again  to  be  benefitted  bj  the  services  of  that  distinguished 
Statesman. 

Eztraoted  from  the  Minutes. 

John  J.  Lttle, 
Edwin  Townsend, 

Secretaries, 


#  II  ^  II  » 


LEGISLATION. 

The  efforts  to  interest  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
in  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  prison  order,  and 
to  connect  the  almshouses  of  the  several  counties  with 
responsibility  to  the  State  government,  were  not  entirely 
auocessful.  The  Governor  of  the  State  did  all  that  was 
incumbent  on  him  as  a  public  functionary  and  a  philan- 
thropist, and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  the  bill,  which  a  proper  committee 
reported,  was  owing  to  any  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of 
that  body,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  presented  to  them. 
There  are  questions  pressed  by  personal  interests,  and 
from  considerations  of  public  good,  that  will  generally 
take  precedence  of  movements  that  involve  no  interests 
that  have  been  under  general  discussion.  Much  of  the 
legislation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  and  the 
law-making  bodies  of  other  Commonwealths,  is  supple* 
mentaiy  to  some  previous  Act,  and  is  required  to  give 
eflSciency,  or  correct  the  errors  of  former  doings.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  last  year,  the  state  of  the  nation  was 
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occupying  public  thought,  and  demanding  peculiar  legis- 
lation. It  was  not  the  nation  alone  that  had  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the  war,— every  loyal 
State  was  straining  its  credit  to  the  utmost  tension,  and 
every  Legislature  seemed  to  sit  awaiting  what  new 
means  must  be  adopted  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
General  Government.  And  though  time  enough  might 
have  been  found  to  pass  the  bill  to  which  we  allude,  and 
many  others  that  did  not  reach  a  final  reading,  yet  we 
understand  well,  that  the  occupation  of  the  legislative 
mind  by  the  national  emergencies,  might  prevent  that 
consideration  of  the  important  subject  to  which  we  refer, 
which  is  necesary  in  satisfactory  legislation;  might, 
indeed,  so  divert  the  attention  of  both  houses  as  to  pre- 
vent any  consideration.  The  matter  was  considered  by 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  letter  from  this  Society  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  and  that  consideration  resulted  ia 
a  report,  which,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  history 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  and  to  give  the  progieM 
of  the  measure,  we  subjoin. 


REPORT 

Upon  the  Condition  of  the  Prisons  and  Almshouses  of  the 
Gommonxjoealth  of  Pennsylvardaj  as  made  hy  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Read  Mai  chVd,  1865. 

Mr.  GuerDsey,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  por- 
tion of  the  Goyernor's  mesaage  which  relates  to  the  penitentiaries  and 
prisons,  and  also  to  the  almshouses  in  the  State,  made  report,  vii : 
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That  they  have  given  to  the  subjoct  that  oarefbl  oonsideration  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  on  account  both  of  true  policy  and  of  sound  phi- 
knthropy.  And  without  referring  directly  to  other  facts  than  those 
ami  forth  in  the  document  which  accompanied  the  Governor's  message, 
they  will  offer  some  of  the  reasons  why  improvements  should  be  made 
in  the  administration  of  both  the  penal  and  the  pauper  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth;  reasons  upon  which  are  founded  the  bill  which  accom- 
panies this  report,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  induce  legislation  that 
■hall  correct  existing  evils,  and  ensure  a  constant  improvement  in  all 
tLat  concerns  the  coostruotion  and  management  of  the  prisons  and  the 
almahouaes  in  the  State. 

Among  the  many  branches  of  philanthropy  which  have  distingubhed 
Pennsylvania,  is  that  which  relates  to  prisons ;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that*  our  Commonwealth  is  proudly  distinguished  in  the 
Union,  and  most  highly  esteemed  throughout  Christendom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  construction  of  her  two  penitentiaries,  and  by  the  disci- 
pline and  general  administration,  and  the  peculiar  system  of  dealing 
with  the  oonvicts  that  occupy  the  cells  of  those  institutions.  These 
duDgB  work  benefit  in  the  right  direction,  and  they  attract  attention, 
and  almost  invariably  excite  applause  from  abroad.  Within  the  walls 
of  these  two  prison-houses  was  tried  the  great  experiment  of  separate 
imprisonment;  and  the  question  whether  the  house  of  punishment 
oonld  be  made  the  school  for  cultivating  the  affections,  and  awakening 
the  public  offender  to  a  sense  of  his  own  erroneous  position  as  a  man, 
and  inducing  in  him  the  resolution  to  avoid  in  future  the  errors  of  his 
past  life,  has  been  settled  in  the  affirmative,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
the  repenant  criminal  and  the  unfailing  honor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  the  administration  of  the  two  penitentiaries  of 
the  State  has  attained  perfection.  The  every  excellence  of  the  plan 
upon  which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  success  that  attends  the 
•xecution  of  those  plans,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  improvement.  Those 
who  conduct  them  will  find,  from  the  excellence  of  their  own  work,  a 
necessity  for  alteration  to  give  the  institutions  the  advantage  of  all  the 
benefits  which  result  from  careful  administration.  Almost  every  insti- 
tution that  is  permanently  good,  is  progressive  in  its  benefits  and  im- 
provable in  its  administration.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
general  congratulation,  that  excellent  as  is  the  administration  of  the 
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Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries  of  PennsjlvaDia,  that  exoellenee 
is  progressive.  The  experience  of  inspectors  will  be  in  fatnre,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been,  used  to  improve  what  devotion  and  appropriate 
knowledge  so  well  direct.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fiime  for 
prison  discipline,  for  reformatory  imprisonment,  which  Pennsylvanii 
has  acquired  by  the  erection  of  her  penitentiaries^  and  the  system  apoD 
which  they  are  conducted,  is  not  sustained  by  the  county  jails  through- 
out the  Commonwealth ;  and  a  close  inquiry,  while  justifying  the  higb 
credit  of  the  State  for  philanthropic  penal  legislation,  in  generous  and 
successful  execution  of  those  laws  in  the  penitentiaries,  exciteB  a  blush 
for  the  failure  of  system  and  execution  in  most  of  the  county  priaoas, 
where,  if  not  the  greatest  criminals  are  to  be  found,  by  far  the  moit 
numerous  offenders  are  incarcerated. 

The  fame  which  Pennsylvania  enjoys  abroad  for  prison  discipline, 
is  not  sustained  by  a  close  inspection  at  home.     All  Christendom  refen 
with  respect  to  the  system  of  '^  separate  confinement,"  to  the  careful, 
wholesome  discipline,  to  the  means  of  moral  and  literary  instruodooi 
with  the  absence  of  all  temptation  to  error,  to  the  provision  foi  acquir- 
ing the  means  of  honest  support,  and  the  care  for  the  out-going  prisoner, 
which  distinguish  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiaries.     Great  Britain  and 
y^eland  are  adopting  this  system,  and  these  meliorating  and  benevolent 
means  of  good  in  their  public  prisons,  and  trying  to  adapt  the  struc- 
ture of  their  jails  to  the  Pennsylvania  plan  }  doing  homage  thus  to  the 
earlier  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  of  our  own  Commonwealth.    But 
while  others  are  admiring  and  imitating  in  the  administration  of  the 
common  prisons,  these  admirable  characteristics  of  our  penitentiaiv 
system,  Pennsylvania  herself  seems  to  pause  in  her  work  of  improve- 
ment, and  to  be  content  with  the  claim  of  making  the  punishment  of 
the  excessively  guilty,  a  means  of  their  moral  and  physical  improve- 
ment, while  the  new  or  smaller  offender  may  be  allowed  to  perfect 
himself  in  depravity  and  crime,  and  advance  by  degrees  in  culpability, 
through  the  county  prisons,  unentitled  to  moral  discipline,  or  that 
instruction  which  would  make  virtue  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant,  till 
he  shall  have  so  often  outraged  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  exhausted 
the  forbearance  of  the  Courts,  as  to  earn  a  sentence  to  the  State  peni- 
tentiary, as  if  the  Commonwealth  bad  regarded  the  county  jaib  as 
seminaries  to  prepare  offenders  for  the  State  prisons. 
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The  letter  from  the  Philadelphia  Sooiety  for  alleviating  the  mise- 
ries of  public  prisoDS,  which  accompanied  the  annual  message  of  the 
Oovernor,  sets  forth  the  deficiencies  of  some  of  the  county  prisons  in 
onr  State ;  not  as  drawing  attention  to  the  individual  prison  in  which 
the  deficiency  or  abuse  existed,  (a  politic  sense  of  delicacy  would,  of 
eourse,  teach  forbearance  in  that  direction,)  but  presenting  evils  which 
mmor  had  mentioned,  and  which  careful,  personal  inspection  of  all  the 
prisons  in  the  Staie,  fully  confirmed. 

Inappropriate  form,  vicious  construction,  bad  internal  arrangements, 
total  or  partial  deficiency  in  accommodations,  which  decency  impera 
tiyely  demands,  and  good  morals  suggest,  want  of  cleanliness,  defi- 
ciency in  food,  entire  want  of  moral  instruction,  absence  of  useful 
employment  and  want  of  means  to  occupy  time  by  practical  education. 
No  proyision  for  making  the  prisoner  better  in  confinement,  none  for 
aasisting  him  to  try  to  do  well,  when  he  shall  leave  the  prison ;  in 
■hort,no  recognition  of  the  house  of  improvement,  none  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  or  of  the  duty  to  redeem  an  offender  from  his  vas- 
flftlage  to  vice,  and  start  him  in  a  new  career  of  hopeful  amendment. 
As  elsewhere  these  evils  are  avoided,  and  those  benefits  fully  contem- 
plated, and  largely  secured,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  with  equal  means 
of  doing  good,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  can,  at  least,  equal  all  that 
is  done  elsewhere.  It  would  seem  to  be  her  mission  to  ffive,  not  to 
ffMoWy  example,  and  to  secure  to  her  county  prisons  the  just  credit 
which  has  been  awarded  to  her  penitentiaries  What  are  the  means 
by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
need  of  a  system  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  county  prisons  shall  be 
administered.  It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  tbe  system  shall  be 
adopted  without  any  small  exceptions  (in  the  execution)  suggested  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  locations ;  but  it  must  be  general,  and  be 
sabject  to  one  set  of  laws  and  the  same  class  of  officials.  Where  there 
is  a  prison,  there  ought  to  be  a  supervisory  power,  that  shall  not  only 
-bear  reports  of  proceedings,  but  shall  see,  and,  in  some  cases,  direct 
proceedings.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  system  of  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  courts  has  worked  so  well,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  that 
entire  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  tbat  mode  of  supervision,  where 
the  appointments  are  judiciously  made  and  the  terms  of  service  properly 
arranged,  and  especially  where  the  appointee  is  one  distinguished  for 
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his  just  appreciation  of  the  object  of  priflon  diBoipliiiey  and  his  proper 
estimate  of  its  value  to  society,  as  well  as  to  individual  reformatioD 
and  punishment.     It  is  represented  as  an  error  in  the  existing  pro- 
visions for  the  administration  of  county  prisons,  that  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  sherifif.     There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  a  citiien  nomi- 
nated for,  and  elected  to,  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  a  ooanty,  sboiiki 
not  be  competent  to  the  duties  of  a  jailor ;  but  so,  alao,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  duties  proper  to  the  sheriff  of  a  oounty,  wbieb 
may  not  be  performed  vrithout  the  qualifications  proper  for  a  prisoo- 
keeper.     And  it  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  discharge  of  the  trae 
duties  of  a  sheriff  may  require  time,  at  least,  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  care  of  the  prison,  and  the  interest  of  the  county  in  the  expoaees 
of  the  prison,  and  the  interests  of  humanity  in  the  character  and  ooa- 
dition  of  the  prisoner.     It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  evils  of  oir 
county  prisons  are  due  to  mal- administration  of  the  sheriff  as  a  jailor, 
while  the  other  interests  of  the  county  have  been  greatly  benefitted 
by  his  knowledge  and  efficient  service  in  the  duties  proper  to  his  offiei. 
Another  class  of  qualifications  is  often  required  from  the  jailor,  thu 
those  which  ought  to  distinguish  a  sheriff,  and,  it  may  be  added,  veij 
different  claims  for  office  are  usually  put  forth  by  the  candidates  for 
the  sheriffalty  of  a  county,  from  those  that  are  deemed  desirable  in 
the  man  who  is  to  be  a  jail  keeper     It  may,  undoubtedly,  be  said, 
that  the  higher  degree  of  talents  and  education  of  the  sheriff  are  not 
incompatible  with  a  discharge  of  the  humbler  duties  of  the  jailor. 
That  is  true ;  but,  unfortunately,  those  high  talents  and  that  educatioD 
are  not  willingly  devoted  to  the  lower  duties  of  the  prison ;  and  so  the 
sheriff  may  overshadow  the  prison-keeper  in  his  own  pc^rson,  and  the 
duties  of  the  latter  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  former,  till  nothing 
but  detention  comes  from  imprisonment,  and  discipline  and  care  for 
the  improvement  and  comfort  of  the  convicts,  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
dignity  of  the  elected  sheriff.     Nor  is  this  all.    Nothing  more  pro- 
motes the  benefit  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  object  of  impiiaonment, 
than  the  care  and  attention  of  the  experienced  superintendent  and  the 
maintenance  of  regular,  well-established  discipline.     All  suffer,  whoi 
frequent   changes   in   the    administration  of  the  prison   are   made; 
and  unfortunately  for  the  affairs  of  the  prison,  the  law  which  places 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  forbids  him  to  adminiater  them  for 
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more  than  three  jears  in  any  six.  Should  the  affiiirs  of  the  prison  he 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  constantly 
sapenrisory  power  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system.  There 
may  not  be  an  interregnum,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  incoming 
sheriff  will  have  the  qualifications  which  his  predecessor  has  acquired 
by  experience ;  so  that  some  experience  seems  necessary  to  sustain  the 
intereeta  and  maintain  the  order  of  the  prison,  till  the  new  jailor  shall 
hsYe  acquired  some  knowledge  of  his  official  duties. 

The  system  of  inspectors  seems,  on  all  accounts,  to  be  desirable ;  and 
anong  the  arrangements,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  for  their  terms, 
•hould  be  that  the  term  of  one-third  of  the  board  should  expire  each 
year.  In  the  small  counties,  three  inspectors  might  be  sufficient ;  in 
the  larger,  six  would  be  required,  and  in  some  it  might  be  better  to 
hare  the  board  composed  of  nine.  A  board  of  inspectors,  composed 
of  men  who  are  qualified  by  some  experience,  but  especially  with  a 
deep,  heart  felt  interest  in  the)  cause  of  humanity — men  who  can  dis- 
tiogaiah  between  the  unrelenting  severity  of  the  law,  and  the  mild 
but  steady  administration  of  its  penalties — between  the  mawkish  sensi- 
bilities of  a  false  philanthropy,  and  the  true  exercise  of  humanity — 
men  who  admit  that  the  violator  of  the  law  must  suffer  the  penalties 
which  that  law,  properly  administered,  allows,  but  who,  at  the  same 
time,  seek  to  make  the  prescribed  punishment  subserrient  to  the  moral 
adTantage  of  the  prisoner. 

The  time  seems  to  have  passed  when  punishment  alone  is  regarded 
as  the  object  of  imprisonment.  Much  was  done  when  the  sufferings 
of  the  convict  were  alleviated  by  the  mitigation  of  a  portion  of  the 
penalties  awarded,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  cells  and  the  character 
of  the  treatment  were  changed.  But  a  new  step  in  the  progress  of 
prison  discipline  has  been  successfully  taken.  The  spirit  of  true 
humanity  has  followed  up  the  work  of  improvement ;  and  while  sound 
legislation  has  deprived  the  prison  cell  of  the  means  and  attributes  of 
omelty,  true  philanthropy  has  found  the  means  to  convert  the  prison 
into  a  school  of  reform,  and  to  convert  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
of  the  State  into  the  means  of  elevating  the  prisoner  into  the  condi- 
tion of  good  citizenship,  by  gentle  suasion  and  constant  kindness ;  so 
that,  without  a  diminution  of  any  portion  of  the  prescribed  penalty,  he 
shall  feel  that  snch  a  chastisement  has  been  necessary  to  the  change 
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which  sound  morality  required,  and  shall  learn  the  deep  lesson  of 
repentance,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  he  available  to  the  restoration  of 
his  lost  condition.     It  is  not  the  object  of  this  report  to  set  forth,  by 
citation  of  instances,  the  great  benefit  which  has  resulted  from  an  im- 
provement in  some  of  the  prisons  of  the  State.     Those  instances  are 
numerous  and  most  gratifying,  and  they  aro  most  numerous  and  strik- 
ing where  the  system  has  been  most  improved  by  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate plans  of  discipline,  the  employment  of  appropriate  officers,  and 
especially  by  the  services  of  devoted  agents  and  the  voluntary  labors 
of  good  men  and  women,  who  find  in  the  physical  order  of  the  prisoDS, 
a  means  and  opportunity  to  insure  moral  instruction,  and  thus  promote 
the  benefit  of  the  convicts,  and  through  their  improvement  to  ensure 
good  to  society.     It  is  the  improvement  in  the  administration  of  theee 
few  prisons,  the  establishment  of  order  therein,  and  strict  acoooDta- 
bility,  and  generally  the  success  which  has  attended  the  attempt  to 
improve  the  prisons  and  their  prisoners,  that  are  now  cited  as  famish- 
ing motives  to  extend  the  system,  to  include  all  the  county  prisons  io 
the  State,  taking  advantage  of  what,  in  some  instances,  has  been  the 
result  of  individual  or  social  effort,  and  eminently  augmenting  their 
benefit,  by  applying  the  system  to  all. 

The  system,  or  rather  the  want  of  system,  that  prevails  in  this  SUite, 
in  the  construction  of  prisons,  and  in  the  administration  of  their  aflEurs, 
leaves  each  so  much  isolated  that  little  or  no  benefit  is  derived  to  ooe 
for  any  improvement  in  another.  Accident  sometimes  causes  the 
adoption  of  some  change,  but  little  is  heard  of  its  success ;  and  when, 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
philanthropic  citizens  have  been  illustrating  the  improvable  character 
of  prison  discipline,  and  especially  of  the  sentenced  prisoner,  a  large 
part  of  our  State  remains  unaffected  by  the  local  movement,  becanse 
there  is  no  established  mode  of  making  one  county  acquainted  with 
the  movement  of  another,  so  that  it  may  profit  by  successful  experi- 
ment.    We  see  that  there  is  a  deficiency. 

The  appointment  of  inspectors,  able  and  willing  to  perform  all  that 
the  law  may  require  and  humanity  suggest,  will  not  produce  the  effect 
that  is  desirable,  will  not  insure  to  the  whole  the  benefits  which  may 
accrue  to  a  particular  prison.  One  may  become  a  nursery  of  virtue, 
where  the  convicted  felon  may  slowly  and  steadily  become  a  good  man, 
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while  another  may  remain  the  receptacle  of  the  criminal  and  yicioiu, 
where  new  felonies  may  be  planned,  new  schemes  of  vice  concocted, 
and  the  young  offender  be  hardened  in  criminal  intentions,  and  the 
whole  company  become  confederates  for  some  future  aggression  on 
society. 

The  Legislature  may,  as  it  has  done  already,  require  from  the  officer 
of  each  prison  an  annual  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  place,  with 
ordinary  statistics,  of  numbers  received  and  discharged,  with  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  institution ;  and  this  requisition  may  be  even  more 
fallj  complied  with  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  But  these  naked  state- 
ments of  numbers,  give  no  idea  of  the  benefits  that  has  accrued  to 
aociety  by  the  detention  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  beyond  the 
mere  fact  that  so  many,  for  such  a  period,  have  been  kept  away  from 
actual  mischief  to  others^  though  they  may  have  been  concocting 
■ohemee  of  future  crime,  which  shall  exceed  other  felonies  in  charac- 
ter and  extent,  because  more  will  be  concerned  in  their  execution,  and 
time  and  opportunity  and  experience  have  been  afforded  to  digest  the 
plans,  80  that  success  and  impunity  may  be  secured. 

These  statements,  also,  may  omit  the  important  items  of  efforts  made 
to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  prison,  or  still  worse,  may  omit 
the  important  fact,  that  no  such  efforts  have  been  made,  that  human 
baingSy  reared  for  citizens  among  freemen,  and  qualified  by  mental  and 
physical  abilities  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  others,  have  been 
allowed  to  be  neglected  in  the  cells  of  a  prison,  with  no  word  of  sym- 
pathy to  awaken  human  feeling,  and  no  gentle  remonstrance  to  arouse 
resolution,  and  no  evidence  of  aid  to  awaken  hope.  This  is  not  an 
imaginary  case.  The  report  of  gentlemen  who  visited,  last  year,  nearly 
ererj  prison  in  Pennsylvania,  shows  that  there  are  jails  into  which  no 
missionary  of  morals  ever  enters,  where  the  convict  is  left  to  himself 
and  his  ignorance,  or  even  worse,  to  his  own  misdirected  education, 
•  sinking  in  his  own  estimation,  and  shrinking  more  and  more  from  con- 
tact with  the  good ;  whose  only  calculation,  indeed,  is  to  live,  and  to 
live  by  fraud,  and  whose  only  hope  is  to  escape  a  punishment  which 
he  does  not  mean  shall  come  without  deservings.  The  very  crimes 
which  send  some  to  the  prison,  are  committed  under  the  penal  roof; 
and  if  the  committees  are  guilty,  as  of  course  they  are,  in  thus  vio- 
Jating  a  divine  and  humane  law,  scarcely  less  culpable  are  those  who. 
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bj  arTBDgement  or  neglect  of  arrangement,  afforded  the  temptation 
and  supply  the  means  for  the  offence. 

The  reports  of  the  officer  of  a  prison^  however  correct  in  what  is 
set  forth,  are  nevertheless  the  statements  which  an  officer  makes  of  his 
own  doings ;  whether  they  are  full  or  not,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legis- 
lature, without  out  other  means  of  information,  to  judge.  But  even 
if  complete,  they  are  only  complete  with  regard  to  the  primary  object 
of  his  appointment,  the  detention  of  offenders  for  punishment.  They 
give  no  just  account  of  the  moral  state  of  the  prison,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  treatment;  and  of  the  errors  which  the  keeper  may 
have  committed,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  And,  while  the 
miserable  convict  may  tell  the  keeper,  and  his  own  friendS;  of  bis 
gratitude  for  any  favors  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  forbearance  of 
extreme  justice,  no  one  will  hear  the  complaints  of  the  injured,  or 
be  invoked  to  redress  the  wrongs.  If  the  unfortunate  have  few  friends, 
the  guilty  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  better  furnished  with  those 
who  will  advocate  their  cause.  And  even  the  guilty  have  their  rights, 
and  the  community  has  rights  in  the  guilty.  It  is  the  interest  of 
society  that  the  guilty  should  be  reclaimed,  as  much  as  it  ie  the  inte- 
rest of  society  that  the  guilty  should  be  imprisoned.  And  it  is  in  ths 
interest  of  social  life;  as  well  as  in  that  of  humanity,  that  the  impri* 
sonment  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  the  prisoners  to  repentanet, 
and  that  this  repentance  be  to  enoourage  and  to  insure  thorough 
reformation. 

If  these  benefits  are  desirable,  and  all  will  admit  that  thej  are,  tbei 
the  question  is,  are  they  attainable  ? 

The  experience  of  those  who  are  intimate  with  prison  discipline,  and 
with  the  moral  dealing  with  prisoners,  in  certain  prisons  in  this  State, 
and  in  some  other  States  of  the  Union,  shows  that  an  immense  amount 
of  positive  good  has  been  done  by  a  concurrenoe  of  action  betweea 
prison  authorities  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  who  voluntarily  viflt 
the  prisoners  in  their  cells.     Evils,  such  as  it  has  already  been  stated, 
are  known  to  exist  in  various  county  jails  in  Pennsylvania,  have  been 
almost  entirely  removed,  in  those  to  which  we  refer,  and  without  a 
single  relaxation  of  sentence  awarded  by  the  court,  and  allowed  by  Uie 
laW;  there  has  been  such  an  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  prisoners, 
both  physically  and  morally,  as  justified  the  belief  that  these  msUorating 
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means  may  be  introduced  into  every  prison  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
tbat  every  new  applicatioD  of  them  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  effort, 
and  promote  the  success  of  those  who  labor  in  that  direction. 

Uniformity  in  the  plan  and  execution  is  needed,  and  it  has  already 
been  stated,  that  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for  each  prison,  impor- 
tant as  that  step  will  be,  to  effect  improvement  in  the  prison  over  which 
ihey  are  to  preside^  will  have  little  effect  upon  a  general  system. 
What  is  needed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  an  officer  of  the 
Gommonwealthy  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  visit  once,  at  least,  in 
•aoh  year,  every  county|prison  in  the  State,  and  the  two  penitentiaries, 
to  mark  their  working,  to  confer  with  their  respective  superintendents, 
and  the  board  of  inspectors,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  work* 
ings  of  each,  to  note  the  deficiencies,  and  from  time  to  time  to  report 
apon  the  condition  of  all,  especially  once  a  year,  to  confer  with  the 
nqierintendent  and  inspectors  upon  any  deficiencies,  and  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  any  iniprovement  which  may  be  made  in  any  other 
priaon  ;  and  thus  to  give  to  each  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  all, 
and  to  ensure  a  harmony  of  exertion  in  the  great  work  of  personal 
lestiaint  and  moral  improvement.  On  this  point,  the  committee  feel 
it  a  duty  to  be  explicit. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  establish  such  a  system  of  prison 
arrangement,  of  prison  discipline,  and  prison  instruction,  in  a  State  so 
extensive  as  Pennsylvania,  and  maintain  a  full  operatioo  without  con- 
eert  of  action,  and  that  concert  and  harmony  is  not  to  be  expected, 
without  that  direct  personal  supervision  which  alone  can  be  performed 
by  an  individual,  that  has  at  heart  the  improvement  of  prisons  for  the 
sake  of  Uie  prisoners,  and  the  improvement  of  prisoners  for  the  sake 
of  humanity. 

With  this  view,  a  bill  herewith  reported,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons,  whose  time  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  personal  examination  of  every  prison  in  the  State,  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  report  upon  what  he  has  seen,  but,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, to  confer  with  the  inspectors  and  superintendents  of  the  prisonft, 
so  that  he  may  make  general  the  benefits  which  each  has  received,  and 
oorrect,  without  public  exposure  or  complaint,  the  errors  which,  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  any  prison,  may  hinder  its  usefuloess. 

The  system  of  public  schoob  seems  to  demand,  everywhere,  a  super- 
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vision  by  one  person  capable  of  judging  of  the  wants  and  the  progrefis 
of  every  school.     And  prisons,  eminently  useful  in  another  direction 
from  schools,  require  that  supervision  which  augments  and  perpetuates 
their  usefulness.     The  commissioners  of  the  public  schools  shall  be 
charged  with  duties,  if  not  analogous,  at  least  equal  in  importance  to 
those  of  the  inspector-general  of  the  army.     The  legislation  now  asked 
in  favor  of  the  prisons,  provides  means  to  call  for  and  justify  future 
legislation,  as  the  commissioner,  for  whose  appointment  authority  is 
asked,  will  soon  make  known  what  are  the  errors  of  administration  in 
any  prison,  and  how  those  errors  may  be  corrected.     The  faults  of 
structure,  arrangement  and  discipline,  which,  in  another  part  of  this 
report,  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  many  counties  of  this  State,  afiw- 
lutely  preclude    all  hope    of  moral    improvement   of  the  prisoner, 
wherever  such  errors  are  found;  and  it  is  known  that  they  greatlj 
abound  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Commonwealth     And  yet  Penn- 
sylvania stands  conspicuous  for  her  humane  legislation.     Her  credit, 
then,  must  be  regarded  as  factitious,  because  it  is  no  evidence  of 
humanity  to  alleviate  some  of  the  physical  inconveniences  of  impri- 
sonment, and  yet  leave  the  prisoner  neither  a  chance  of,  or  an  invita- 
tion to,  moral  improvement.     If  the  convict  excuses  his  fault,  at  leut 
to  himself,  by  saying,  that  under  existing  circumstances  he  could  do 
no  better,  how  is  his  case  mended  by  being  allowed  to  improve  his 
taste  and  his  appetite,  from  good  treatment,  without  receiving  instrao- 
tion  to  make  him  judge  of  the  evil  of  gratifying  that  taste  and  appe- 
tite at  the  expense  of  other  persons'  means  ? 

Careful  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  supporting  the  poor,  in  ahnost 
every  county  in  the  State,  an  inquiry  made  by  the  same  persons  thtt 
investigated  the  condition  of  the  county  prisons,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  a  shameful  deficiency  in  many  counties,  and  suggest  such  le^sla- 
tion  as  will  secure,  to  the  poor,  the  care  and  attention  in-  sickness,  age 
and  want,  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand  by  the  common  law  of 
humanity,  a  right  which  is  perfect,  as  it  has  a  correlative  du^.    The 
culprit  must  be  punished,  and  the  jail  is  provided  for  his  reception 
and  detention,  and  he  may  expect,  because  he  is  a  human  being  and 
capable  of  improvement,  that  he  will  be  treated  with  humanity ;  and 
he  may  hope  that  he  will,  also,  be  so  cared  for  as  to  make  him  better. 
These  are  duties,  but  he  has  no  right  to  enforce  their  discharge,  or  to 
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censure  any  one  for  the  non-fulfillmcDt  of  them.  But  the  citizen 
struck  down  by  reverses,  by  sickness,  by  ajje,  and  left  too  poor  to  sus- 
tain himself,  has  a  ri<;ht  to  demand  support,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  see  that  his  rights  are  rcspeetdl.  As  a  tax-payer,  as  a 
man,  as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  ho  has  earned,  or  he  has 
inherited,  the  right  to  live  and  to  demand,  from  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  the  means  to  make  that  living  comfurtable.  And  it 
seems  to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  make  the  laws  of  the  State,  so  to 
make  them  that  those  the  least  able  to  help  themselves,  or  appeal  from 
oppression  or  neglect,  shall  be  protected  in  their  remaining  right,  and 
secured  from  the  personal  evils  against  which  the  social  compact  was 
formed  and  is  maintained. 

That  all  these  rights  have  not  been  respected  for  the  dependent  poor 
of  our  State,  the  inquiries  to  which  we  refer  abundantly  prove.  That 
the  neglect  or  refusal,  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  is  attributable 
to  improper  motives,  is  not  to  be  asserted.  The  knowledge  that  pov- 
erty is  too  oflen  the  consequence  of  error  and  vice,  prevents  in  tlu* 
many  a  growth  of  sympathy  fur  paupers.  And  when  some  provision 
is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  that  class,  there  is  manifested  much 
neglect  of  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  pauper  laws,  so 
that  the  discomfort  of  the  almshouse,  or  the  greater  discomfort  of  the 
poor  whose  maintenance  is  provided  for  by  public  competition,  amon^ 
those  who  would  make  money  by  under-feeding  the  poor,  hast  become 
proverbial. 

But  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  consider  the  effect  of  the  lax  administration  of  the  laws 
upon  the  poor  insane;  nay,  it  may  be  profitable,  also,  to  examine 
whether  this  is  not  a  deficiency  in  the  laws  themselves,  and,  if  so,  a 
fault  in  the  legislation.  There  are  parts  of  the  State  in  which  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  mentally  deranged.  The 
almshouse  is  made  a  hospital  for  such ;  and  skill,  directed  by  kindness, 
is  doing  much  in  behalf  of  the  mental  sufferer.  But  in  other  por- 
tions,  the  insane  sufferer  is  treated  by  those  among  whom  he  has  lived, 
as  a  moral  leper,  whose  presence  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  whose  infirmities 
and  aberration  deprive  him  of  right  and  sympathy.  Indeed,  the  insane, 
of  some  parts  of  our  St-ate,  fare  worse  than  did  the  leper  among  the 
Israelites.     With  them,  though  he  was  removed  from  his  own  home. 
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the  law8  of  the  land,  which  were  the  lawB  of  Gtod,  prorided  for  him  a 
place  of  retreat,  where  he  could  recover  from  his  maladj,  or  dying, 
would  at  least  have  the  care  to  which  afflicted  humanity  is  entitled. 

But  it  is  declared,  that  in  certain  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  the 
claims  of  the  pauper  insane,  as  human  beings,  are  so  neglected,  that 
the  sufferers  are  thrust  forth  even  from  the  common  abode  of  the  ptn- 
per,  and  confined  in  a  position  where  the  inconveniences  of  the  place, 
and  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  curious  and  unfeeling,  irritate  the 
miserable  object  into  incurable  madness.  These  things  are  unbecomiDg 
the  fame  of  Pennsylvania,  and  while  the  cause  of  those  who  are  eom- 
pelled  to  suffer  without  intelligible  complaint,  appeals  to  the  Legislaton 
for  redress,  legislation  to  meet  all  the  evils  of  which  complaint  is  made, 
must,  to  be  effectual,  be  exceedingly  minute.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to 
correct  a  local  fault  of  administration,  by  presenting  its  contrast  with  a 
different  course  elsewhere,  than  to  force  correction  by  law  of  penaltiea. 
It  is  not  believed  that  intentional  wrong  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  efib 
noted ;  neglect,  a  want  of  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  of  what  mi^, 
and  ought  to  be  done,  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  wiosg. 
Thence  the  committee  conclude,  that  the  officer  charged  with  theinspee- 
tion  of  the  public  prisons,  might  also  be  instructed  to  investigate  into 
the  administration  of  almshouses,  and  the  care  of  the  panpers  of  all 
classes,  in  the  counties  or  townships  that  make  provision  for  the  raaia- 
tenance  of  their  poor,  and  report  upon  the  means  and  suocess  of  their 
undertaking. 

While  one  great  object  is  contemplated  in  the  proposed  appointment 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Prisons  and  Almshouses  for  the  State,  vix :  that 
of  affording  information,  upon  which  future  legislation  may  be  based,  aa 
well  also  as  a  proper  manifestation  of  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  every 
class  of  people,  the  amendment,  as  well  as  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  destitute  poor,  and  the  helpless  afflicted,  it  is 
believed  that  the  discharge  of  duties,  prescribed  for  such  an  office,  will 
tend  (ftrectly  to  such  legislation  as  will  correct  existing  faults. 

It  is  not  supposable  that  men  appointed  to  the  care  of  prisons,  or  the 
direction  of  almshouses,  intend  to  do  wrong ;  they  do  not  know  what 
improvements  have  been  made  in  other  similar  institutions.  They  need 
only  the  hint,  which  a  well-informed  commissioner  can  give;  only  a 
suggestion  that  they  are  behind  the  age  in  the  care  of  the  criminal  and 
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nate,  and  that  what  others  do  so  well,  they  may  undertake  with 
106  of  sneoess 

is  oonneotion,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  among  the  seryioes 
diis  State  Commissioner  for  Prisons  and  Almshouses  could  ren- 
ald  be  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  the  buildings,  where 
ifbl  supply  of  water  could  be  readily  had,  and  where  drainage 
M  easy  and  efficient.  These  are  most  important  considerations 
(reat  subject  of  hygeian,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  in  all  selec- 
'  localities  and  plans  for  buildings  for  the  poor  and  the  prisoner. 
k  may  be  added,  that  the  selecting  of  a  site  for  an  almshouse 

0  inelude  ample  extent  of  ground,  so  as  to  admit  of  extending 
Iding. 

he  subject  of  the  insane  department,  whether  poor  or  criminal| 
insane  man  can  be  criminal,)  it  will  probably  be  found  expedient 
State  to  provide  some  home  for  both  of  those  classes.  The  par- 
measure  which  the  committee  herewith  proposes,  is  one  that 
ads  itself  to  those  who  legislate  for  a  people  distinguished  by 
rit  of  philanthropy,  and  zealous  of  good  works.  It  is  a  comple- 
f  the  good  laws  by  which  the  penitentiary  system  of  this  State 
m  made  the  example  of  prison  discipline  abroad  And  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  almshouse,  it  is  the  care  of  those 
the  highest  consideration  of  humanity  commend  to  society  for 

1  ezeioise  of  that  charity,  which  <<  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain 
[esTen,  it  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.'' 

»f  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  W.  GUERNSEY, 

WM.  HASLBTT, 

A.  D.  MARKLET, 

JOS.  F.  THOMAS, 

W.  W.  BARR, 

Committee  of  the  Hou9e. 

T.  J.  BIGHAM, 

WM.  WORTHINGTON, 

WM.  M'SHERRY, 

OommtUee  of  the  Senate, 
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The  Legislature  is  now  in  session,  and  we  hope  that, 
in  the  multitude  of  business  which  will  be  pressed  upon 
each  branch,  time  and  will  may  be  found  to  consider 
well  the  plan  of  securing  to  Pennsylvania  a  fullness  of 
returns  of  the  various  public  pauper  and  penal  institu- 
tions for  which  provision  is  made  by  law.  To  such 
reports  alone  can  we  look  with  any  hope  for  the  correc- 
tion of  existing  evils :  evils  that  abound,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  report  of  Messrs.  Willetts  and  Randolph,  the 
Visiting  Agents  of  the  Society.  In  New  York,  the  Le- 
gislature grants  what  we  ask,  excepting,  indeed,  that 
which  relates  to  the  almshouses.  In  Massachusetts  the 
whole  work  of  penal  and  pauper,  or,  rather,  of  charitable 
institutions,  is  in  the  hands  of  men  capable  of  detect- 
ing and  correcting  errors  in  the  principles  and  adminis- 
tration of  affairs. 

In  France  the  whole  work  of  public  prisons  connects 
itself  with  charity  even  to  infants ;  and  the  Imperial 
government  knows  as  well  the  exact  condition  of  every 
penitentiary,  jail,  house  of  correction,  refuge  and  found- 
ling hospital,  as  it  does  the  situation,  number,  character 
and  description  of  every  regiment  of  its  army  and  every 
ship  of  its  navy.  We  may  not  approve  of  all  the  modes  of 
administering  penal  discipline  in  France,  but  we  cannot 
fail  to  approve  the  mterest  which  the  Nation  takes  in 
the  welfare  of  the  prisoner  and  the  condition  of  his 
prison. 

In  Great  Britain,  every  prison  and  jail  makes  its 
report,  annually,  of  all  that  relates  to  its  affairn,  its 
numbers,  the  character,  age,  condition,  and  antecedents 
of  its  prisoners ;  the  mode  of  discipline,  the  amount  and 
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nd  of  labor^  the  amount  and  kind  of  food,  the  cdarao- 
T  and  cost  of  all  these,  and  that  of  the  clothing  and 
ligious  and  moral  instruction,  with  the  results.  These 
»  attested  by  competent  judges;  and  the  government 
equently  makes  special  examinations  of  all  by  com- 
ittees  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  highest 
[gnitary  of  the  land  not  thinking  it  derogatory  to  his 
Ace  to  see  that  justice  is  administered  with  mercy,  and 
lat  the  improvement  of  the  bad  is  connected  with 
leir  punishment. 

The  reports  from  the  jails  m  Ireland  are  among  the 
lOBt  satisfactory  that  we  see.  They  denote  a  system 
'  prisons  that  is  admirable  in  its  administration,  and  is 
lown  to  be  capable  of  constant  improvement.  This 
iprovement  is,  undoubtedly,  in  some  measure,  effected 
r  these  very  reports.  These  make  known  the  success 
id  advancement  of  the  afifairs  of  one  jail  to  the  direc- 
rs  of  another ;  they  establish  what  has  been  done,  and 
LU8  afford  a  means  for  planning  what  is  to  be  done. 
ear  by  year,  wherever  the  report  of  the  public  prisons 
:e  annually  and  carefully  and  fully  made,  there  it  is 
len  that  the  administration  of  prison  affairs  is  annually 
aproved,  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  greatly 
neliorated,  and  their  physical  and  moral  improvement 
ore  generally  secured. 

We  think  it  right  to  refer  again  especially  to  the 
iports  of  which  we  have  made  an  analysis  in  another 
urt  of  this  Journal,  and  to  repeat  that  the  idea  which 

was  intended  to  realize  in  this  Commonwealth,  by  the 
t&m  of  the  Society  last  year,  is  fully  illustrated  in  the 
dame  of  French  reports,  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland,  and  New  York,  before  us ;  £uid  we  by  no 
means  despair  of  inducing  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
to  make  provision  for  such  a  general  inspection  of  the 
State  and  County  Prisons,  and  the  various  other  institu- 
tions intended  to  receive  and  improve  the  erring,  espe- 
cially the  young. 


<  ♦•» » 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Acting  Committee  has  been 
of  the  usual  character,  relative  to  the  basiness  of  the 
Society,  but  not  generally  of  interest  sufficient  to  be 
published. 

A  few  months  since,  the  Acting  Committee  appointed 
two  of  its  members  to  obtain,  by  letters,  information 
relative  to  the  jails  and  almshouses  of  the  interior,  and 
Messrs.  Jeremiah  Willetts  and  Philip  S.  Randolph  were 
selected  for  that  duty,  the  appointment  being  the  moie 
appropriate  as  they  were  the  members  chosen  to  visit 
the  prisons  and  almshouses  in  1864,  fix)m  whose  valu- 
able report  was  derived  the   letter  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  upon  which  was  founded  some  1^- 
slative  action,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  last  year's  Report. 

Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee, 
the  members  addressed  letters  to  gentlemen  with  whom 
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ihey  had,  in  the  discharge  of  their  mission  last  year, 
been  in  communication. 

Before  giving  any  of  the  answers  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  their  correspondents,  we  think  it  best  to 
place  on  the  pages  of  this  Report  the  series  of  questions 
relative  to  prisons  and  almshouses,  which  were  trans- 
mitted ;  and  we  do  this  now  as  they  will  constitute  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  correspondence  to  be  carried  on, 
and  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time,  in  the  Journal,  when 
the  single  sheet  upon  which  they  are  printed  has  been 
mislaid. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  our  ability  to  carry  on  this 
part  of  our  undertaking  must  depend  much  upon  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
transmitted.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  limit  cor- 
respondence to  naked  replies  to  these  queries.  What- 
ever relates  to  the  erection,  maintenance,  and  adminis- 
tration of  prisons  and  almshouses,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
germain  to  their  correspondence. 


iUerrogaiories  to  bepropownded  to  the  InapectorSy  Sherijffhy 
and  others  interested  with  the  maruigement  of  the  Prisons 
qfihe  Slate  of  Bmnst/lvania. 

1.  When  was  the  Prison  of  County  erected  ? 

2.  Ib  the  building  adapted  to  the  congregate  or  separate  system  ? 

3.  Under  what  officers  is  the  Prison  conducted,  and  how  are  they 

compensated  ? 

4.  How  many  prisoners  will  it  accommodate  ? 
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5.  Are  the  sexes  completely  separated  ? 

6.  Are  the  prisoners  allowed  to  associate  at  night  ? 

7.  How  are  the  convicts  employed  ? 

8.  Is  any  employment  given  to  untried  prisoners  ? 

9.  Are  the  prisoners  who  can  read  famished  with  books  ? 

10.  Are  those  who  are  ignorant  taught  to  read  and  write  ? 

11.  Are  they  taught  trades  ? 

12.  Are  they  afforded  religious  instruction  ? 

13.  What    is   the    dietary  of    the  Prison^  breakfast^  dinner   and 

supper  ? 

14.  Are  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Prison  interested  in  any  contract 

for  supplying  the  prisoners  with  food,  raiment  or  any 
other  necessaries? 

15.  What  clothing  and  bedding  are  furnished  to  the  prisoners  ? 

16.  What  are  the  Hygienic  arrangements  of  this  Prison  ? 

17.  What  is  the  number  of  prisoners  now  in  this  Jail  ?    State  their 

color,  sex,  age,  &c.,  and  crimes  for  which  they  have  been 
convicted,  and  the  average  term  of  imprisonment  in  thii 
Prison? 

18.  What  has  been  the  average  number  for  the  last  four  years  ? 
What  is  the  number  of  insane  persons  now  in  Jail  ?     State  the 

sex,  color,  age,  and  whether  they  are  recent  oases. 

19.  Are    any    special    arrangements    made    for    treating   insane 

prisoners  ? 

20.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  insane  in  this  Prison  for 

the  last  four  years  ? 

21.  What  has  been  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  during  the 

last  four  years,  and  what  the  .whole  annual  expense  of  sup- 
porting this  Prison  for  the   years  abovementioned  ? 
21.  What  are  the  punishments  inflicted  on  prisoners  to  prevent 
their  escaping,  or  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  Prison  ? 
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^ons  to  he  prapov/nded  to  the  MaruigerBj  Overaeeraj 
wardsy  and  others  charged  with  the  management  of 
Ihor-Hovses  of  ihe  Commonwealth. 

When  were  the  buildings  erected? 

How  many  persons  will  thej  accommodate  ? 

How  is  the  Institution  managed  ?     State  particularly,  and  how 

the  officers  are  chosen. 
What  salaries  are  paid  ? 
Has  the  Steward  or  Superintendent  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the 

labor  of  the  inmates,  or  in  furnishing  any  supplies  for  the 

establishment? 
Wbat  is  the  dietary  of  the  inmates,  breakfast,  dinner  and  sup- 
per ?     State  what  clothing  and  bedding  are  allowed  to  the 

inmates ;  what  trades  or  employments  are  carried  on  in  the 

institution. 
What  number  of  insane  inmates  is  now  in  this  institution  ] 

what  number  of  oases  are  recent,  and  what  number  are 

chronic  cases  ? 
Are  there  any  special  arrangements  adopted  for  the  treatment 

of  the  insane  ? 
What  was  the  average  number  in  this  institution  in  the  last 

four  years  ?     State  their  sex,  color,  age. 
What  are  the  prominent  causes  of  Pauperism  in  yoiir  county  ? 
What  are  the  Hygienic  arrangements  of  this  establishment  ? 
What  has  been  the  cost  of  this  establishment  for  the  last  four 

years? 


BERKS  COUNTY. 

AuMwer^  to  Questions  touching  the  PooV'Bouse. 

-The  poor  of  Berks  county  were  formerly  managed  by  overseers 
ih  township,  where  their  support  was  farmed  out  to  the  lowest 
r.     This  was  found  to  be  a  system  that  bore  with  equal  severity 
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upon  the  tax-payer  and  the  pauper,  increasing  the  rates  of  the  one,  de- 
creasing the  comfort  of  the  other.  The  ooart  was  inoeesantly  engaged 
upon  questions  of  settlement  and  support  between  the  townships.  A 
pauper  became  a  kind  of  legal  foot-ball,  who  was  kicked  about  from 
one  lowest  bidder  to  another,  from  one  township  to  another,  from  one 
county  to  another,  from  one  court  to  another,  in  a  surprising  manner: 
he  bore  a  caput  lupinum,  every  man's  heart  was  shut  against  him. 
This  state  of  things  continued  until  about  the  year  1823-24,  whea, 
under  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  county  was  autho- 
rised to  buy  land  and  erect  a  poor-house. 

I  should  have  stated,  that  by  the  Act  of  22d  March,  1813,  all 
charges  and  expenses,  whatever,  incurred  by  the  township  on  aooount 
of  the  poor,  were  payable  out  of  the  county  stock.  This  legislation, 
removing  the  local  overseers  from  responsibility  to  the  local  tax-payen, 
led  to  extravagance,  and,  perhaps,  occasional  dishonesty  on  their  part 
At  all  events,  the  poor  rates  became  so  heavy  as  to  become  a  leading 
inducement  to  the  legislation  of  1823-4. 

The  land  selected  for  the  poor-house  was  a  farm  of  the  late  Governor 
Mifflin,  situated  three  miles  westwardly  from  the  centre  of  Reading,- 
in  Curwen  township.  It  was  bought  for  about  forty  dollars  an  acre, 
and,  with  what  has  been  added  to  it  by  subsequent  purchases,  now 
constitutes  a  farm  of  over  550  acres,  of  which  about  450  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1824,  to  which 
additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  other  buildingp  pat 
up  in  1837  and  1858.  These  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  spacious 
halls,  numerous  rooms  of  four,  six,  eight  and  more  beds,  well  lighted, 
well  heated,  and  well  ventilated. 

II. — These  buildings  will  easily  accommodate  four  hundred  persooB. 

in. — ^The  Institution  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting 
of  three  members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  annually  for  three  yean,  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  county.  These  directors  meet  once  a 
month,  at  the  Poor-House,  to  examine  it  and  its  affairs,  hear  oom- 
plaints,  pass  upon  claims,  apprentice  children,  and  perform  other  like 
duties.  They  receive  a  merely  nominal  compensation,  not  enough  to 
pay  for  their  horse-hire.  The  officers  of  the  Poor-House  are  elected 
annually  by  this  board. 
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lY. — ^The  officers  ooDsist  of 


A  Steward — Mr.  Conrad,  who  has  held  the  place  for  thirteen  years. 
Salary  of  him  and  his  wife,  jointly,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Under  Steward — Mr.  Rightmyer.  who  has  held  the  place  seven 
years.     Salary  five  hundred  dollars 

Clerk — Mr.  Henry  A.  Summons,  who  has  held  the  place  four  years. 
Salary  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Matron — Mrs.  Sarah  Conrad. 

Under  Matron — Mrs.  Mary  Rightmyer. 

School-master — John  Pyle. 

All  of  the  above-named  are  resident  in  the  Poor-House,  and  receive 

boarding,  lodging,  iuel,  light  and  washing,  besides  salary. 

A.  A   MoDoNOUGH,  M.  D.,  1   tji  _.  •  *      ^j    * 

„   „  '  '    y  Physicians  not  resident. 

jAifss  Y.  Shearer,  M.  D.,  J 

Salary  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  each.  They  visit  the  House  on 
two  stated  days  in  each  week,  and  upon  any  emergency  on  which  their 
services  may  be  required. 

Wharton  Morris,  Esq.,  Solicitor.     Salary  seventy-five  dollars. 

v. — ^The  Steward  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  labor  of  the 
inmates,  or  in  furnishing  any  supplies  for  the  Poor-House.  Mr.  Con- 
rad manages  the  farm  and  the  house,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that 
liis  management  of  each  challenges  the  most  unqualified  admiration. 
The  farm  is  a  model  one,  and  so  is  the  Poor-House. 

YI.— There  is  no  prescribed  dietary  for  each  day.  Every  one 
reoeives  a  daily  ration  of  sound,  wholesome  meat,  (generally  fattened 
on  the  farm,)  and  they  who  work  have  meat  served  to  them  three 
times  every  day. 

Coffee  is  given  twice  a  day ;  occasionally,  chocolate  or  tea,  instead  of 
ooffee.  The  bread  is  of  the  very  best  <<  which,''  as  one  of  the  officers 
expressed  himself  to  me,  <^ is  also  found  to  be  the  cheapest"  The 
Beats  are  beef  and  pork,  fresh  and  pickled,  sausage,  puddings ;  and  the 
Tegeiables,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  &c.  The  cooking  appa- 
istfOB  is  of  very  perfect  construction^  and  the  cooking  that  is  done  by 
it  IB  well  and  cleanly  done  by  those  having  it  in  charge. 

The  clothing  furnished  by  the  Poor-House  is,  when  it  can  be  got,  of 
liome-made  cloth ;  sometimes  ready-made  clothes  are  bought ;  this  cloth 
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is  worked  up  by  the  inmates,  under  the  direotioo  of  a  taifor  ind 
tailoress.   The  poor  of  Berks  county  are  decently  and  comfortably  clad 

The  bedding  is  clean  and  warm.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
in  these  respects  of  food,  clothing,  bedding,  indeed^  of  whatever  con- 
stitates  mere  physical  comfort,  nine- tenths  of  these  people  were  eTer 
so  well  off  in  their  lives. 

No  trades  or  employments  are  carried  on  in  the  House ;  a  great  deal 
of  sewing  is  done  by  the  women  for  the  inmates,  and  all  of  the  house- 
work, save  what  is  performed  by  the  cook  and  the  baker.  Much  fimn 
and  garden  work  is  done  by  the  men. 

VII. — The  number  of  imane  inmates  is  about  one  hundred^  ofwkom 
very  few  are  recent  cases.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  are  recent  cases. 
Mr.  Conrad  says  that,  in  his  time  {thirteen  years),  not  mare  than  a  dozen 
corSes  have  been  discharged  cured.  These  hundred  cases,  then,  are  the 
accumulation  of  many  years,  and  I  believe,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not 
brought  into  the  House  until,  from  neglect,  they  had  become  incurable. 

YIII. — There  are  no  especial  arrangements  adopted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.     There  is  a  building  appropriated  exolusively  to 
females  in  that  condition.    But,  as  regards  the  males,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  officers,  *^  they  are  all  mixed  up  together ,  with  varum 
people  who  are  sane,  except  those  who  have  to  be  chainedJ'     The  condi- 
tion of  these  unfortunates  is  certainly  a  great  reproach  to  us.     Their 
number  is  so  large  that  it  would  seem  to  require  a  separate  asylom, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  such  cases.     They  are  entirely 
out  of  place  in  a  Poor  House.     It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  the 
insane  in  Pennsylvania  is  about  one  in  685  of  the  population^-at  least 
that  was  the  deduction  from  the  Census  of  1850.     If  that  be  the  ratio 
of  the  Census  of  1860,  this  county  would  have  about  136  insane.    Of 
these  we  have,  say,  one  hundred  in  the  Poor* House.     I  know  of  seve- 
ral in  various  asylums,  and  of  several  who  are  under  no  restraint :  this 
induces  me  to  believe  that  we  have  more  than  136  such  persons  in  oar 
population.     But  the  number  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a 
distinct  asylum  for  their  proper  custody  and  treatment.     Under  such 
circumstances,  it  might  be  profitable  to  group  counties  together  for  the 
erection  and  support  at  their  joint  expense,  pro-rata,  of  a  proper  asylum 
for  their  insane  and  idiotic ;  the  grouping  might  proceed  upon  comma- 
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nity  of  origin  and  facility  of  inter-communication.  Take,  for  example, 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  Dauphin  and  Berks : 
in  these  the  population  is  of  German  origin,  and  one  railroad  cuts 
through  them  all,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna.  AO10  thig 
gro^  of  counties,  applying  to  its  present  population,  265,000,  the 
ratio  obtained  from  the  Census  of  1850,  loould  furnish  three  htmdred 
and  eighty-six  cases  And  if  its  Poor-Houses  are  filled,  as  is  that  of 
Berks,  the  institution  would  open  with  280  patients.  Such  an  asylum 
oould  be  made  to  receive  insane  prisoners,  which  at  least  one  establish- 
ment in  this  State  refuses  to  do.  Some  place  of  this  kind  is  believed 
to  be  perfectly  practicable,  and  this  plan,  for  the  present,  is  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  the  philanthropic.  The  Directors  of  the  Poor  of 
Berks  county,  to  whom  it  was  offered  to-day,  expressed  themselves 
▼ery  favorably  with  regard  to  it. 

IX. — ^The  average  number  in  the  Berks  county  Poor-House,  in  the 
yean  1860,  1861,  1862  and  1863,  was  about  four  hundred  This 
figure  18  not  given  as  the  result  of  any  calculation  made  upon  the  spot, 
bat  as  the  belief  of  the  clerk,  a  very  intelligent  and  communicative 
gentleman.  He  has  promised  to  consult  the  books  of  the  House,  and 
give  me  the  results  of  his  examination  in  answer  to  this  and  the  twelfth 
interrogatory. 

Meanwhile,  fearing  lest  that  report  may  come  too  late  for  your  pur- 
poaes,  I  will  answer  it  firom  such  means  as  are  within  my  reach,  for 
one  of  the  years  specified  in  the  interrogatory. 

There  were  remaining  in  the  Poor-House,  1st  January 

1862, 403 

Admitted  during  the  year  1862,    ....  215 

Bom  in  the  House  during  that  year,      ...  7 


625 


Diaoharged  during  that  year,          ....  221 

Indentured            «         '< 6 

Died                      "         « 27 

Benudning  on  1st  January,  1863,  .  381 


625 
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Of  these  so  remalDingy  there  were  male  adults,  .        .191 

Female  adults, 110 

Boys,  under  15  years  of  age, 63 

Girls,     "  "  " 17 

381 

By  '<  adults,"  the  authorities  at  the  Poor-House  seem  to  anderstand, 
"  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age." 

X. — Drunkenness  and  unthrift  are  considered  the  prominent  causes 
of  pauperism  in  Berks  county.  Of  each  of  these,  acting  singly,  drunk- 
enness brings  far  the  greater  number  to  the  Poor-House.  Very  many, 
however,  who  have  neither  been  drunkards  nor  unthrift,  overtaken  bj 
old  age,  or  by  sickness,  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  charity  of  the 
public. 

XI. — It  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  interrogatory.  The  Home 
enjoys  an  abundant  supply  of  delicious  water  and  of  pure  air ;  it  is  diy, 
well  ventilated,  well  warmed,  well  built ;  its  arrangements  for  cooking 
and  washing  are  as  good  as  they  can  be ;  the  attendants  are  warm- 
hearted, generous  and  faithful  people,  who  are  not  stinted  by  any  meto- 
niggardly  economy  in  doing  their  whole  duty ;  the  food  is  as  good  as  the 
country  affords;  the  physicians  are  skillful  and  attentive.  The  wards 
are  not  large,  which  is  thought  to  be  an  advantage.  The  people  vn 
very  much  as  if  they  were  in  a  comfortable  home,  and  seem  to  be  as 
happy  and  cheerful  as  they  could  in  their  hearts  desire  to  be,  in  their 
condition  of  poverty.  The  mortality  is  not  large,  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  Hygienic  arrangements,  whatever  they  may  be,  work  well 

XII. — Above  what  has  been  raised  upon  the  farm,  and  the  work 
and  labor  of  the  poor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house,  there  have  been 
drawn  from  the  county  treasury  the  following  sums,  in  the  years  speci- 
fied, for  the  support  of  the  establishment  and  the  relief  of  the  poor : 

In  1860, $22,836  72 

1861, 26,456  98 

1862, 19,127  10 

1863, 19,082  18 
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In  the  year  1862,  which  I  take  as  a  common  year,  the  produce  of 
the  farm  was  124  loads  of  hay;  1807  bushels  of  wheat;  342  bushels  of 
rye ;  1692  bushels  of  oats ;  2200  bushels  of  corn ;  2200  bushels  of 
potatoes — indeed,  all  the  vegetables  required  for  the  kitchen ;  15,000 
pounds  of  beef;  hides  and  tallow;  pork,  lard,  milk,  butter,  and  many 
other  things. 

The  cash  House  expenditures  of  the  Steward  were  81,816  00. 

HiB  receipts  82,199  00. 

The  farm,  which  averaged  about  fifty  dollars  an  acre  at  its  purchase, 
to-day  would  readily  bring  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
handred  dollars,  under  the  hammer. 

In  a  memorial,  which  she  addressed  to  the  Legislature  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  Miss  Dix  characterized  the  Poor-House  of  Berks  county  as 
being  the  best  managed  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Under 
the  management  of  such  Directors  as  Messrs.  Lash,  Griesemer,  and 
QetMf  it  will  never  cease  to  merit  such  high  praise. 

J.  Pringle  Jones. 
Reading^  December y  1865. 


Aneioers  to  Interrogatories  respecting  the  Management  of 

the  Berks  County  Prison. 

1.  Lq  1848.     Opened  January  1,  1849. 

2.  The  separate  system. 

3.  A  warden,  assistant  warden,  and  matron.     They  are  compensated 

by  salaries.  The  officers  are  appointed  annually,  by  a  board  of 
aeven  inspectors.  The  warden  and  matron  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Court. 

4.  It  will, accommodate  forty  separately.     There  is  also  a  vagrant 

department,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  which  will  accommodate 
about  twenty. 

5.  They  are. 

6.  They  are  not 

7 
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7.  Mostly  at  weaving  checks  and  carpets. 

8.  They  are  frequently  employed. 

9.  They  are,  but  the  agsortmcnt  is  but  poorly  adapted  for  their  com- 

prehension and  wants.  Their  educational  needs  are,  and  have, 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  many  instances. 

10.  A  number  have  been  in  past  years ;  cannot  say  what  care  is 

now  bestowed. 

11.  A  few  learn  weaving. 

12.  Very  little  religious  instruction  is  given.     There  is,  occasionally, 

preaching,  yet  rarely  for  the  last  few  years.  There  are,  however, 
Bibles  in  nil  the  cells,  which  are  much  read  by  some  prisoners, 
but  personal  aid  in  moral  and  religious  subjects  is  much  ne- 
glected. 

13  For  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
soup,  the  latter  thickened  with  rice,  beans,  cabbage,  &c.  For 
supper,  bread  and  coffee.     A  pint  of  molasses  is  allowed  weekly. 

14.  They  are  not.  The  warden  finds  the  provision,  and  is  allowed 
a  definite  sum  daily  for  the  support  of  each  prisoner. 

15.,  Their  apparel  is  made  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  which  u 
manufactured  and  made  up  by  prisoners.  They  have  straw 
beds,  sheets,  and  coverings  of  quilts  and  blankets. 

16.  Ventilation  has  been  defective,  and  warmth  insufficient,  bat, 
during  the  fall,  efforts  have  been  made  for  improvements  in  these 
respects.     There  are  but  poor  conveniences  for  out-door  exo^ 
cisc,  the  cell  yards  for  this  purpose  having  recently  been  re-    ' 
moved. 

17.  Number  of  prisoners  thirty-seven ;  all  white,  and  all  males  except 

two.  Ages,  under  twenty,  ten ;  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
thirteen ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  six ;  between  forty  and 
fifty,  eight.  Of  the  thirty-seven,  twenty  are  under  conviction, 
for  the  following  offences,  viz  :  larceny,  twelve ;  assault  and 
battery  with  intent  to  kill,  five ;  false  pretense,  one ;  seduction, 
one,  and  homicide  1.  The  average  term  of  imprisonment  of 
nineteen,  not  including  the  homicide,  eleven  and  a-half  months. 

18.  Average  number  for  1860,  forty-nine;  for  1861,  thirty-four; 
for  1862,  twenty-five;  for  1863,  twenty-three.  There  are  al- 
ways a  number  of  prisoners  from  Berks  County  serving  their 
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terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
These  are  generally  for  aggravated  offences.  January  1st,  1865, 
there  were  fourteen. 

19.  During  the  year,  there  were  four  insane,  all  males,  and  one 
colored.  Their  ages — one  about  twenty-five,  two  between  thirty 
and  forty,  and  one  above  fifty  years.     Only  one  a  recent  case. 

20.  No  special  arrangements  are  made. 

21.  Not  certain  what  number,  probably  about  three. 

22.  The  average  cost  allowed  the  warden  for  the  years  designated, 
for  maintenance  of  prisoners,  eighteen  cents  per  day.  The 
annual  expense,  including  the  repairs  of  prison,  was,  for  1860, 
•4,610;  for  1861,  $3,706;  for  1862,  $3,413;  and  for  1863, 
$2,989. 

23.  They*are  commonly  put  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water. 

HENRY  TYSON,  M.  D., 
Warden  of  Berks  County  Prison  from  April  1,  1853,  to  April  1,  1865. 


Ebensburq,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  ) 
•  December  isty  1865.  i 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  make  such  a  report  as  I 
ooald  desire,  and  such  as  might  be  regarded  by  the  Society  as  valuable. 
I  may,  however,  give  one  or  two  facts,  in  relation  to  our  county  jail, 
which  will  explain,  and  speak  for,  themselves. 

The  county  jail  is  a  brick  building,  situate  in  the  town,  and  adjoining 
the  court  house.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sheriffs,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate.  The  arrangement  and  construction  for  jail  purposes  are 
not  only  imperfect,  hut  disgrace/uL  There  are  only  two  rooms  down 
■fadrSy  where,  occasionally,  all  classes,  and  all  characters,  and  all  grades 
of  offenders,  are  confined.  Up  stairs  there  are  six  cells,  opposite  each 
otiher.  Each  cell  is  about  four  feet  by  ten,  with  an  iron  gate,  made  of 
iroQ  bars,  to  prevent  escape.  I  have  seen  two  criminals,  oflen,  in  one 
of  these  cells.  No  beds,  other  than  some  dirty,  worthless  straw  mats, 
thrown  on  the  boards.  No  windows,  or  place  to  admit  air  or  light, 
^nt  through  the  gate.     There  is  one  stove,  in  {winter  time,  located  in 
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which  is  rarely.  Their  beds  are  "clean  and  good,"  but  tbe  rooms 
have  no  ventilation.  The  outside  door  of  the  common  ball  is  open  in 
good  weather. 

There  are  now  in  the  jail  seven  prisoners,  six  men  and  one  woman: 
one  man  colored.  One  man  is  waiting  a  second  trial,  being  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  murder.  He  has  been  in  more  th^n  a  year.  One 
man  has  been  in  a  few  weeks  sentenced  to  six  months  impriBonment 
for  keeping  a  bad  house.  The  ne^rro  is  sentenced.  One  man  is  pro- 
bably insane ;  but  as,  if  he  is  sent  to  Harrisburg,  to  the  asylum,  it  will 
be  an  expense  to  the  township  where  he  was  arrested  for  burgUiy; 
they  will  probably  let  him  off — ?'.  e.,  withdraw  the  charge.  One  yoong 
man  is  in  on  a  charge  of  seduction ;  the  remaining  prisoners  for  larceny 
and  i)etty  charges. 

There  can  be  no  average  term  given ;  some  are  retained  only  a  few 
days ;  some  six  months,  and  some  much  longer 

The  average  has  been  about  four  during  the  past  few  years. 

There  is  one  man  apparently  insane,  now  in  jail,  as  I  said.  A  woman 
was  also  confined  some  months  ago,  suspected  of  being  a  rebel  spy  or 
incendiary;  but.  when  the  township  parties  discovered  her  insanity, 
they  procured  her  discharge,  apparently  for  the  reason  given  above — 
expense  of  sending  her  to  Harrisburg — and  she  disappeared. 

The  cost  of  the  Prison,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  about  $459,  esti- 
mating the  prisoners'  board  at  thirty  cents  per  day ;  (this  was  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sheriff.) 

Hobbing  and  close  confinement  are  the  only  punishments  to  prevent 
escapes,  &c.,  and  they  have  proved  ineffectual.  Twice,  within  a  year, 
prisoners  have  escaped  by  digging  through  the  jail-yard  wall.  On  the 
last  occasion  the  principal  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  confederates 
outside,  who  entered  through  the  opening  picked  the  lock  of  the  oat- 
side  door,  and  of  every  cell,  and  took  with  them  three  of  the  prisoners, 
leaving  four  who  refused  to  go.  There  are  some  half-dozen  patches  on 
the  stone  wall  of  the  jail,  marking  places  of  escape  at  different  times. 

In  fact,  the  whole  jail  arrangement  is  wretched,  and  the  only  hope 
is  that  the  march  of  improvement  will  sweep  the  present  old  shell  away 
and  give  us  something  in  keeping  with  the  new  Court-house.  The 
Sheriff  cannot  be  blamed,  of  course ;  he  does  as  well  as  he  can. 

The  Poor  House  system  is  worse  still.     Overseers  of  the  Poor  an 
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elected  at  the  town  elections,  who  either  hire  the  poor  kept^  hire 
bouses  and  furnish  food,  or  give  them  an  allowance ;  they  allow  about 
82  50  per  person,  and  rent;  and  the  cost,  during  1864,  was  about 
S1200.     For  1865  it  will  be,  probably,  61300  or  81400. 

The  Overseer,  with  whom  I  talked,  agreed  with  me  that  the  system 
was  most  wretched  and  expensive  and  altogether  wrong,  but  did  not 
know  who  should  take  the  first  steps  toward  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  or 
making  some  other  arrangement  that  would  save  the  town  some  portion 
of  this  expense  and  certainly  benefit  the  poor.  I  understand  that  Coal 
township  and  Franklin  have  a  poor-house  and  farm  of  their  own.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  in  the  county. 

The  only  provision  for  the  insane,  I  have  partially  described  already: 
to  confine  them  in  the  jail  or  elsewhere,  until  they  can  be  sent  to  Harris- 
burg,  or  else  to  let  them  run  at  large,  which  last  seems  the  more  popu- 
lar course,  unless  they  arc  positively  dangerous. 

I  have  given  away  most  of  the  documents  you  sent  me.  It  would 
be  well  if  you  would  send  some  of  them  to  the  Sheriff,  Overgeer,  and  to 
the  i'ounty  Commissioners,  directed  to  Sunbury.  The  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  of  the  town  are  Messrs.  Rohrbach  and  Augustus  Clement. 

Very  truly, 


Brookyille,  Jefferson  Co.,  Penna. 

December  9th,  1865 


.} 


I  will,  as^near  as  I  can,  answer  the  questions  of  your  letter  seriatim. 

First. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  prison  system  of  this 
oounty  since  the  summer  of  1864. 

Questions  Second  and  Third — "  How  has  it  worked  1  What  has 
been  the  effect  upon  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  prisoners  V* 
and  "  If  the  effect  is  injurious  what  remedy  do  you  propose  ?"  These 
questions  are  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  Our  county  is  small,  and  the 
prisoners  so  few,  not  averaging  above  five  per  annum,  and  these  gene- 
rally only  remaining  but  a  very  short  time,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
from  results,  whether  the  system  has  been  injurious  or  otherwise. 

With  regard  to  other  points  upon  which  particular  information  is 
desired,  I  answer: — The  sexes  are  completely  separated.     Insane  per- 
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SODS  are  sometimes  confined  in  the  county  jail ;  there  is  in  this  county 
DO  other  place  for  them.  Irons  are  never  used  upon  untried  prisoDers, 
the  prison  being  sufiBcicntly  secure  There  is  no  provision  made  for 
instruction  of  any  kind,  neither  sec.ular  nor  moral.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  prisoners  during  the  last  few 
months. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  there  is  not  a  single  prisoner  in  our 
county  jail- 

Accompamying  the  letter  I  received  was  a  list  of  "  Interrogatories  to 
be  propounded  to  the  Inspectors,  Sheriffs,  and  others  interested  with 
the  management  of  the  Prisons  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  That 
list  I  return  to  you,  answered  by  the  Sheriflf  of  this  county. 

With  regard  to  arrangements  for  the  poor,  each  township  or  borough 
provides  for  its  own,  usually  letting  them  out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
We  have  no  poor-house  in  our  county.  This,  I  believe,  answers  all  the 
questions  in  regard  to  our  county  prison,  poor  system,  &o. 


HoNESDALE,  November  24th,  1865. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  number  of  paupers  in  our  Poor  House  is  not 
increased  since  last  year.  The  general  business  prosperity  of  the 
county  has  tended  to  diminish  pauperage,  by  increasing  the  pecuniarj 
competency  of  the  friends  of  individuals  otherwise  liable  to  beoome 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rates. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
county  jail.  The  war,  notwithstanding  the  civic  advantages  resulting 
from  it,  seems  to  have  weakened,  at  least  temporarily,  the  restrainii 
both  of  law  and  morality. 

Very  truly  your  friend. 


Erie,  November  20lA,  1865. 

Though  brought  in  frequent  communication  with  the  officers  of  the 
Poor  establishment,  I  have  not  been  in  the  house  since  I  was  with  you 
there. 
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The  management  is  as  it  was  then.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  is 
done,  that  can  be  done,  with  the  present  buildings  and  facilities,  to 
make  the  institution  comfortable.  The  buildings  are,  however,  radi- 
oallj  defective ;  the  defects  can  only  bo  remedied  by  new  buildings. 
That,  no  doubt,  will  be  attended  to  soon.  The  institution  owns  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  every  acre  of  which  may  easily  be  made  a  gar- 
den.  Wc  want  new  buildings,  suitable  for  the  business,  with  all  the 
improvements  of  the  age. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  number  of  our  poor  has  increased  very 
greatly. 

As  to  our  Jail,  I  can  only  say  that  it  could  not  be  worse,  if  those 
who  designed, it  had  had  in  view  only  inconvenience,  and  how  a  prison 
could  be  built  with  no  ventilation,  and  to  furnish  the  greatest  amount 
of  malaria  and  prison  disease. 

It  oannot  be  mended,  only  by  a  new  prison,  on  a  radically  different 
plan.     That  will  be  attended  to  within  a  few  years. 

By  that  time,  with  the  aid  of  your  Society,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
design  and  erect  a  proper  building. 

Crime,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase 
in  this  county.  I  suppose,  however,  not  more  so  than  in  other  locali- 
ties. It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  this  increase.  Perhaps 
that  cause  is  in  human  nature,  or,  rather,  in  vicious  or  defective  edu- 
cation. We  do  not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  a  moral  education. 
We  are  taught  that  religion  is  a  something  so  essentially  different  from 
moral.  It  may  be,  for  any  experience  I  have  evir  had ;  but  I  feel  con- 
fident that,  until  we  construct  a  religious  education  upon  u  moral  basis, 
we  shall  have  the  rich  harvests  of  crime  that  every  now  and  then 
afflicts  us. 

Yours  respectfully, 


CowDENPORT,  Potter  Co.,  Penna., 

December  16,  1865 
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It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  aid  you  in  your  noble  efforts. 
There  is  no  poor-house  in  this  county,  and  but  one  or  two  paupers 
aapported  by  township  poor  rates. 
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The  inmates  of  our  jail  are  not  increasing,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  no  licenses  granted  in  this  county  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  have  not  been  for  twelve  years  past.  There  is  but  one  person  in 
our  jail  now,  and  it  is  empty  at  least  half  the  time. 

Judging  from  what  has  taken  place  in  this  county,  I  am  decided  in 
the  opinion  that  your  Society  only  touches  the  mere  twigs  of  the  evil 
by  efforts  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  prisoners. 

That  the  true  way  to  accomplish  your  object  is  to  strike  at  the  cause 
which  sends  men  and  women  to  prison.  Labor  to  prevent  the  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  the  best  way  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  prisoners,  for  it  will  prevent  people  from  becoming  the 
inmates  of  prisons. 


Stroudsburffy  December  9,  1866. 

We  have  no  poor  house  in  this  county,  the  poor  are  supported  by 

taxation,  and  taken  care  of  by  individuals  in  the  different  townships 

where  they  belong.     The  jail  is  pretty  well  attended  to  by  its  keeper, 

considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisonen 

There  appears  to  be  an  increased  number  of  its  inmates  the  past  year, 

brought  on  in  a  great  measure  from  the  war  that  has  been  carried  on 

to  put  down  the  great  rebellion.     Any  assistance  I  can  render  in 

obtaining  legislative  action  in  correcting  ubuses  and  evils,  which  are 

practised  in  many  districts  throughout  the  State,  will  be  cheerfollj 

done  by  me.  * 

I  remain  yours. 


Clearfield,  Fa.,  November  24,  1866. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  I  have  to  say,  that  there  is  no  change  since 
Mr.  Randolph's  visit.  We  have  no  county  poor  house,  and  the  jail  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  those  who  are  arrested  for  crime 
until  they  give  bail  or  are  tried,  and  as  a  place  of  imprisonment  in 
punishment  of  small  offences,  or  where  the  sentence  is  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  seldom  full,  and  often  empty ;  seldom  has  female  prisoners, 
and  in  such  case  they  occupy  apartments  to  themselves.     It  is  not 
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▼erj  secure,  and  prisoners  often  escape.     It  is  very  seldom  that  irons 

are   put  on  the  prisoners,  and  those   instances  are  only  where  the 

prisoner  is  charged  with  a  high  offence  and  serious  efforts  are  made 

by  him  to  escape. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  that  much  improvement  can 

be  made  until  they  build  a  new  jail. 

Yours,  truly. 


LETTER    FROM    MISS   DIX. 

There  are  few  great  practical  charities  which  have 
not  derived  some  benefit  from  the  labors,  the  experience 
and  the  hints  of  Miss  Dix.  We  subjoin  a  note  from 
that  lady  in  answer  to  one  from  the  corresponding 
committee. 

Boston y  December  18,  1805. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  two  letters  of  several  dates,  11th  and  12th, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  offer  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  reform 
of  common  jails  and  work-houses,  when  so  much  has  to  be  wholly 
rejected  of  what  is  familiar  and  established.  It  is  one  thing  to  devise 
and  adopt  sound  plans  and  principles,  and  quite  another  to  establish 
them  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  money  must  supply  means,  and 
whose  capabilities  are  to  be  exercised  in  administering  affairs  and  exe- 
cuting minor  laws  and  regulations.  Very  few  of  our  jail  buildings  or 
work-houses  are  constructed  on  such  plans  as  will  assure  the  application 
of  good  moral  or  physical  influences.  I  have  observed  also  that  it  is 
not  in  penal  institutions  so  much  the  system^  as  the  genim  of  the  keeper 
or  superintendent,  which  has  wrought  out  success. 

But  to  return  to  the  primary  proposition  of  your  letter  constructiony 
I  would  certainly  in  all  jails  assure  separate  confinement  for  unconvicted 
prisoners;  then,  according  to  circumstances,  class  and  associate  them 
in  the  workshops  or  in  out-door  labor  Prisoners  and  all  evil-doers 
should  be  made  to  understand  and  know  the  meaning  of  laws  and  to 
measure  penalties, — and  further,  that  on  wilful  transgression  a  sure 
punishment  would  inevitably  follow.  Most  men  commit  crime  indulg- 
ing the  idea  of  escape  from  the  just  inflictions  of  a  legal  consequence  of 
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law-breaking ;  certainty  of  punishment  would  arrest  many  a  weak  or 
base  man  on  the  threshold  of  misdoing. 

I  would  in  construction  of  prisons  not  only  secure  primary  separatioo, 
but  be  especially  careful  to  assure  perfect  drainings  of  buildings  and 
grounds — a  very  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  thorough  ventilatioa, 
(by  the  fan,  if  not  otherwise  attainable,  moving  the  same  by  9team  or 
handy)  and  as  far  as  possible  regular  aqd  adequate  employment 
There  should  be  near  a  bathing  reservoir, — a  wash-house  where  the 
prisoners  while  required  to  perform  bodily  cleanliness,  should  also  be 
obliged  to  keep  their  clothing  clean.  The  food  should  be  whoiesome, 
and  just  sufficient  for  the  unemployed,  but  more  hearty  for  all  workers. 
Suitable  books  should  be  furnished  as  a  means  of  he^thful,  moral  and* 
religious  influence  and  general  improvemeut. 

I  cannot  refer  you  to  works  illustrating  prison  discipline  not  already 
at  your  command ;  nor  can  I  hope  to  offer  any  original  ideas.  If  I 
can  do  any  good  through  personal  endeavors,  in  advancing  the  very 
important  objects  proposed  by  yourself  and  your  associates  in  the 
great  work  before  you,  please  feel  at  liberty  to  command  me. 

Respectfully,  D.  L.  Dix. 

What  you  say  of  soldiers  as  recent  oflfenders  would  pain  me  more  if 
I  thought  these  were  men  of  previoultf  good  habits,  either  of  life  or 
of  industry.  Will  you  please,  if  not  too  much  trouble,  procure  for  me 
answers  to  questions  on  the  seventh  page. 

How  many  soldiers  deserted  in  Philadelphia  during  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  were  Americans  f 

How  many  have  married  since  ? 

How  many  had  any  home  before  the  war  ? 

How  many  any  stated  or  regular  employment  or  trade  ? 

How  long  did  they  serve  during  the  war  ? 

How  many  were  temperate  before  they  enlisted  ? 

flow  many  were  resident  in  any  city  ? 

How  many  belonged  in  rural  districts  ? 

I  think  your  numbers  not  large  when  the  class  which  bounty  men 
and  substitutes  are  considered. 

The  war  has  not  made  good  men  bad,  so  far  as  any  knowledge 
extendfli  but  it  has  not  made  many  bad  men  good. 
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DIVERS  SUBJECTS. 

There  are  various  subjects  to  which,  in  the  Keport  to 
the  Society,  special,  and  in  some  cases,  extensive  refer- 
ences have  been  made ;  these  are  no  less  important  now 
than  they  were  previously.  But  there  is  little  change 
in  the  situation  of  these  subjects,  to  call  for  additional 
remarks  or  explanation,  beyond  such  a  reference  to  them 
as  will  show  that  they  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Society. 

No  direct  movement  towards  the  erection  of  a  House 
of  Correction  has  yet  been  warranted  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  requisite  sum  of  money  by  the  City  Councils. 
The  fiscal  condition  of  the  city  is  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  this  neglect.  We  stop  not  now  to  inquire  into  the 
BuflSciency  of  the  reason,  nor  to  say  that  public  money 
would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  in  the  erection 
of  such  an  establishment  as  we  now  refer:  to,  than  in  some 
other  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put.  Nor  do  we  now 
deem  it  necessary  to  oflfer  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
House  of  Correction ;  that  question  is  at  rest  so  far  as 
the  necessity  is  concerned. 

The  question  of  a  change  in  the  Police  Courts  is  one 
that,  in  some  measure,  belongs  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  election  of  the  judiciary,  at  least 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Aldermen,  has  not  produced 
the  improvement  that  was  promised  as  an  inducement 
to  make  the  change ;  nor  does  experience  show  that  a 
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recurrence  to  the  old  system  of  appointment  would 
make  things  better.  With  some  exceptions,  the  alder- 
men of  the  city  are  equal  to  their  position,  and  do  as 
well  as  others,  who  complain,  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
they  had  to  maintain  themselves  and  families  out  of  the 
fees  of  such  an  office.  The  aldermen  have  a  legal  right 
to  their  fees ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  be  as 
ready  to  secure  their  own  rights  as  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  others.  They  are,  sometimes  apparently  harsh,  but 
when  costs  and  fines  on  one  hand,  and  imprisonment  on 
the  other,  are  presented  in  the  drunkard,  or  the  violator 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  offender  displays  a  well- 
filled  purse,  yet  declares  himself  resolved  to  go  to  prison 
rather  than  pay  the  fine,  it  does  not  seem  either  unna- 
tural or  unjust  that  the  magistrate  should  allow  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  his  own  selection,  and  then  let 
him  remain  where  he  chooses  to  go.  Of  course  there  are 
instances  of  unnecessary  severity,  apparently  to  obtain 
money ;  but  admitting  much  of  that,  it  is  evident  that 
not  only  would  the  occasion  of  insult  to  the  magistrate, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  prisoner  be  removed ;  but  jus^ 
tice  herself  would  escape  the  suspicion  which  the  profits 
of  office  excite,  should  *  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  or 
the  Councils  of  the  City,  place  some  able  men  in  the 
magistracy  with  a  liberal  salary,  and  permit  no  single 
dollar  of  the  avails  of  the  office  to  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  office  holder. 

The  attempts  to  increase  the  number  of  auxiliary 
societies  are  obtaining  more  success,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  few  years,  all  that  may  be  advisable  will  be 
formed.  Regular  commuication  with  corresponding  mem- 
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bers,  until  such  societies  shall  be  formed  in  some  parts  of 
the  State,  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  intercourse. 

The  State  Agency,  referred  to  last  year,  was  emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  benefits  proposed  by  its 
temporary  establishment  must,  for  the  present,  be 
waited  for,  in  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

On  the  subject  of  Pardons,  we  are  happy  to  state  the 
opinion  expressed  in  our  Journal  last  year  have  met 
with  general  approval,  both  as  regards  the  disavowal 
of  intention  by  the  Society  of  interfering  with  the  sen- 
tence of  individual  prisoners,  and  as  regards  the  gene- 
ral views  expressed  on  the  danger  of  hasty  pardons  after 
partial  service.  There  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  the  sen- 
timent of  the  last  year's  paper.  It  is  now  only  to  be 
remarked  that  those  views  remain  unchanged. 
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DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  REPORTS. 

The  "  Acting  Committee,"  aware  of  the  interest  fdt 
in  the  movements  of  foreign  nations,  and  in  neighboring 
Commonwealths,  in  the  punishment  and  improvement 
of  prisoners,  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  to  ac- 
quire copies  of  Reports  on  these  subjects,  in  various 
States,  and  to  import  from  France,  and  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  official  statements  with  regard  to  prisons. 
It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  they  have  no  statements 
with  regard  to  the  prisons  of  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Germany  generally,  nor  of  any  of  the  northern  king- 
doms of  Europe.  It  is  not  known,  indeed,  how  many 
of  those  kingdoms  require  reports  from  the  administra- 
tors of  prison  laws ;  nor  have  we  any  Reports  from  any 
of  the  South  American  States ;  and  what  is  more— none 
from  any  other  States  in  this  Union,  than  those  noticed  in 
the  subjoined  abstracts.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  those 
States  and  Kingdoms  that  have  not  taken  interest 
enough  in  their  prisons  to  require  an  official  report  of 
the  administration  of  the  penal  laws,  will  soon  see  the 
humanity  and  policy  of  adopting  the  measure,  and  those 
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that  have  caused  such  reports  to  be  made,  will  add  to 
the  good  work,  by  having  their  reports  also  published 
KDd  circulated. 

The  Committee  have  Reports,  partial  or  complete, 
Tom  only  fiv6  States  of  this  Union,  and  it  has  imported 
Brom  Europe  all  that  were  to  be  obtained^  at  present, 
Qrom  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  most  interesting  reports  of  prisons  that 
lave  reached  the  Society,  are  those  from  France.  They 
lie  well  arranged,  and  minute  in  description,  and  denote 
sare,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  of  all  that 
nncerns  penal  policy.  The  whole  subject  of  jails, 
iriBODS  and  penitentiaries,  belongs  to  the  ^^  Minister  of 
he  Interior,"  who  appoints  a  person  to  have  a  particular 
iratch  over  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  penal 
ifiairs,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  him  of  the 
itatistics  and  condition  of  every  penal  house  and  of  all 
be  prisoners  in  each  establishment. 

The  Reports  now  before  us  extend  from  1856  to  1862 
nclusive,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  history  of  the 
)enal  houses,  and  of  the  progress  of  prison  discipline  in 
Jie  Empire,  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Cer- 
ttinly,  as  exponents  of  the  number  and  character  of 
iriwns,  the  manner  and  success  of  their  management, 
he  number,  sex,  condition  and  crime,  punishment, 
lealthy  improvement  and  employment  of  prisoners, 
Jiese  reports  seem  to  be  almost  the  beau  ideal  of  prison 
Imposition. 

The  plan  which,  nearly  two  years  since,  the  Phila- 
lelphia  Prison  Society  suggested  to  the  Governor  of  the 
}ommonwealth,  and  which  was  by  the  latter  referred 
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to  the  Legislature,  seems  to  be  completely  carried  out 
in  France ;  and  every  year  an  oflBcer,  specially  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose,  makes  report  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  of  all  that  concerns  the  penal  institutioiis, 
private  or  public,  of  the  Empire,  and  some  of  its  con- 
tiguous colonies ;  so  that  the  exact  state  of  every  priscm 
house  is  made  public,  and  the  full  development  of  aD 
the  proceedings,  from  the  House  of  Eefuge  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, is  presented. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  If  such  a  result  is  reached  in 
France,  why  may  we  not  have  la  similar  exposition  in 
the  United  States  ?" 

The  answer  is  plain.  The  United  States  Government 
has  no  system  of  prisons.  The  national  courts,  except 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  send 
their  convicts  to  State  institutions.  Nor  can  the  plan 
be  adopted  by  the  States,  in  any  concert,  as  in  some  of 
them  there  is  no  settled  plan,  and  in  no  two  is  there 
any  attempt  to  assimilate  prison  discipline.  So  that  we 
may  not  look  to  our  National  Government  for  any  such 
Reports  as  we  have  received  from  Great  Britain,  or  as 
are  now  noticed  for  France.  But  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  each  State  should  not  cause  a  report 
upon  its  own  prisons  to  be  made ;  and  if  any  of  thrai 
(as  certainly  some  of  them  are)  should  be  deficient  in 
system  or  in  execution,  the  exposition  itself  would  be 
the  means  of  suggesting  and  securing  the  improvement 
desired.  A  knowledge  of  the  real  character  and  extent 
of  the  evil  is  what  is  necessary  to  secure  efficient  exer- 
tions towards  a  remedy.  Massachusetts  is  approaching 
order,  at  least,  in  her  prisons,  and  something  like  per- 
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fection  in  the  plans  of  Reports.  And  some  other  States, 
moved  as  Massachusetts  has  been,  by  the  ejQTorts  of  be- 
nevolent individuals  working  in  organized  associations, 
are  approaching  the  great  subject.  And  Pennsylvania, 
fiuned  for  the  excellence  of  her  leading  principal  peni- 
tentiaries, and  the  efficiency  of  some  of  her  county 
prisons  and  houses  of  refuge,  has  been  urged  to  adopt  the 
system  which  is  so  admirably  carried  out  in  France ;  and 
she  owes  it  to  her  own  character,  and  to  justice  and  mercy, 
to  establish  some  rule  by  which  the  operation  of  every 
house  of  detention,  from  the  house  of  refuge  to  the  two 
penitentiaries,  may  be  brought  into  a  concert  of  action, 
so  that  the  relations  of  each  one  with  all,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  each  and  all,  shall  be  made  more  efficient  by 
ooncatenation,  and  the  public  generally  be  made,  at  least 
be  enabled,  to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  penal  sys- 
tem of  the  State,  and  its  effects  upon  the  prisoners,  and 
through  them  upon  society.  We  must  refer  to  this  appli- 
cation of  the  French  plan  to  the  Pennsylvania  wants ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  notice  more  particularly 
what  is  reported  of  the  prisons  and  prisoners  of  France. 
We  repeat  then  what  we  have  before  noticed,  viz: 
that  there  is  a  complete  rapport  between  all  the  penal 
institutions  of  France.  They  are  all  related,  though 
one  be  an  institution  for  moral  and  literary  instruction 
of  boys  and  girls  that  have  been  disorderly  or  disobe- 
dienty  and  the  other  be  the  receptacle  for  the  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  the  severest  protracted  penalties, 
where  the  chain  and  the  ball  are  the  constant  obstruc- 
tions of  the  convict's  movements.  And  the  report  is  as 
ite  as  to  each  "  pupil"  of  t^e  "  house  of  detention" 
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for  children,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  every  solitary  occupant 
of  the  darkest  dungeon  of  some  of  their  yet  unimproved 
prisons.  The  prisons  of  France,  including  those  in 
Algeria,  and  especially  the  large  national  institutionB 
on  the  Island  of  Corsica,  are  all  connected ;  each  by  its 
grade  is  connected  with  the  other  and  to  know  the  rank 
of  the  prison,  and  its  rank  is  indicated  by  its  title,  is  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  oflFence  that  is  being 
expiated  therein,  and  the  kind  of  discipline,  moral  and 
physical,  in  which  that  expiation  is  performed  or  suffered. 

Of  course  much  of  these  long  and  minute  reports 
relate  to  subjects  that  are  primarily  interesting  to  the 
inspectors  and  superintendents  or  wardens  of  prisona, 
as  treating  of  the  number  of  condemned  of  their  con- 
victs, discipline,  instruction  and  reward ;  and  such  is 
the  minuteness  of  the  positive  and  comparative  state- 
ments, that  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  connected  with 
the  direction  of  a  prison  can  fail  to  be  instructed  by  the 
statement,  if  he  can  find  time  and  means  to  possess 
himself  of  their  contents. 

But  those  who  are  interested  in  the  alleviation  of 
the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  find  in  these  reports  that 
which  must  assist  them  in  their  plan  of  benevolence- 
benevolence  which  is  to  be  operative  not  only  to  the 
comfort  of  the  individual  prisoner,  but  to  the  well-being 
of  all  the  incarcerated,  and  through  them  to  the  benefit 
of  society. 

Of  the  character  of  the  inquests  and  of  their  intended 
effect,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France,  thus  speaks 
to  the  Emperor  in  1852  : 

^^  This  inquest  is  coiyiected  with  the  administration 
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of  common  justice  by  detentive  and  repressive  detention, 
with  all  our  public,  religious  and  educational  institutions, 
by  the  moral  reform  and  the  elementary  education  of 
the  old  convict  and  the  youthful  prisoner,  with  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  by  the  agriculture  colonies^  (the 
olasB  of  prisoners  condemned  to  field  labor)  and  the 
extensive  penitentiary  labor,  with  the  general  security, 
by  a  watchfulness  over  both  the  prisoner  and  the  libe- 
rated, and  finally  with  the  interests  of  the  public 
treasury  by  the  costs  and  the  products  of  the  whole 
penal  institutions." 

There  is  a  fulness  in  the  above  extract  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  the  citizens  and  the  legislators 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  certainly  cannot  be  less  concerned 
in  the  efficacy,  success  and  cost^  of  public  prisons  than 
are  those  ot  France. 

The  costs  of  the  whole  of  the  prison  system,  prisons 
of  every  character  and  name,  including  the  cost  of  edu- 
oation  and  the  transfer  of  prisoners  from  one  department 
to  another,  was  in  1856,  17,651,998  francs;  and  the 
3dBt  was  gradually  reduced,  so  that  in  i860  it  was 
14,447,118  francs.  And  while  that  diminution  of  costs 
WBS  going  on,  eleven  (11)  new  prisons  hnd  agricultural 
penal  establishments  were  added  to  the  former  list. 
rhe  cost  of  transportation,  however,  was  reduced  from 
nghty-four  to  twenty-five  francs  a  head  by  the  substitu- 
ion  of  the  railroad  carriages  for  the  ordinary  vans  on 
lie  common  road. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  character 
if  the  penal  treatment  in  France  simply  by  reading  the 
eports,  as  terms  derive  consequence  from  local  and 
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special  use,  personal  observation  is  therefore  necessary 
to  a  full  understanding  of  certain  parts  of  the  statement 
which  we  are  now  examining.  Yet,  on  examination, 
the  arrangements  of  Courts  are  not  greatly  different 
from  those  in  some  of  our  States.  There  are  three 
grades  of  Criminal  Courts.  The  first  answering  to 
that  of  our  Mayor,  or  Alderman  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  this  officer  or  court  is  called  the  Tribunal  of 
Police — the  Police  Court  or  magistrate  office  of  this 
State. 

Second.  The  Tribwnal  Correctioncd.  This  is  com- 
posed of  magistrates  that  hold  the  first  Court. 

Thirdly.  The  Caiir  d' Assizes.  Our  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions.  In  this  Court  there  is  a  jury.  There  is 
no  appeal  from  this  Court.  There  are  also  Courts  of 
Appeal. 

The  prisons  of  the  Empire  are  graded  from  the 
smallest  house  of  detention  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
worst  class  of  offenders;  from  the  house  of  the  child 
detained  for  disobedience,  to  the  prison  of  the  old  man 
condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life. 

These  prisons  are  all  visited  by  different  officers  at 
stated  periods,  generally  once  a  month,  and  the  president 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Assizes  visits  the  prison  of  his 
district  before  the  opening  of  each  session  of  the  Court, 
and  many  officers  are  bound  to  visit  the  prisons  fre- 
quently. In  addition  to  all  these,  there  is  a  board  of 
prison  inspectors  for  each  prison,  with  two  "  Inspectors 
General."  Among  all  these  different  visiters  it  would 
seem  that  the  cause  of  humanity  might  be  served,  but 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  official  visitations  have  more 
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lerence  to  the  punishment  than  to  the  improvement 
the  prisoner. 

We  see  in  the  report  very  little  of  the  doings  and 
Serings  of  a  class  of  prisoners  that  crowd  the  cells  in 
is  country,  viz:  drunkards,  only  few  such  persons 
tnparatively  are  arrested  in  France.  When  seen  in 
B  street  (very  rarely  indeed)  they  are  treated  rather 
unfortunates  than  criminals,  and  are  helped  home 
'  nursing,  rather  than  to  the  police  station  for  punish- 
mt.  Times  will  probably  change,  and  with  them  the 
inners  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  treatment. 
>d  brandy  is  sold  in  Paris,  and  in  many  other  cities  of 
ance,  and  if  the  natives  are  yet  unaccustomed  to  the 
spitality  that  destroys  the  stomach  and  turns  the 
Gul  of  guests,  or  to  the  habit  of  visiting  rum  shops  for 
rsonal  gratification,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
eigners  that  crowd  Paris  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
Bwr  and  bring  with  them  their  customs  of  hard  drink- 
;  will,  before  long,  place  drunkenness  in  the  list  of 
»  that  call  for  "  afflictive''  punishment.  Already  one 
ky  see  in  certain  windows  of  shops  round  the  corners 
Paris,  notice  that  sherry  cobblers,  mint  julips  and 
ler  American  drinks  may  be  had  within — and  once 
a  while  is  detected  the  person  of  a  Frenchman  ming- 
g  in  the  crowd  that  is  imbibing  these  nectars  of  our 
n  country,  and  preparing  himself  for  the  police 
um. 

[t  has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  a  connection, 
law,  between  all  the  penal  establishments  of  France, 
ether  public  or  private,  and  we  become  interested  in 
ise  which  are  intended   for  children,  answering,  in 
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some  places,  to  our  House  of  Refuge,  and  others  to  our 
Homes  for  Children,  and  occasionally  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  simple  asylum. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  France,  public  and 
private,  destined  to  the  correctional  education  of  children 
is  about  fifty-six,  of  which  nine  are  public  and  fortv- 
eight  private :  thirty-two  for  boys  and  twenty-five  for 
girls.  Some  of  these  are  connected  with  the  prisons, 
and  others  are  really  what  we  should  call,  in  this  coun- 
try, farm-schools. 

Most  of  the  private  establishments,  twenty-five  in 
number,  for  girls,  are  conducted  by  the  inmates  of  reli- 
gious houses.  Of  course,  in  most  of  these,  the  Catholic 
religion  is  taught  and  its  form  of  worship  practised.  But 
at  Strasbourg  there  is  a  prison  called  the  Institute  for 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Servants.  And,  while  on  this 
point,  we  may  as  well  add  that,  in  the  reports  which  we 
have  been  examing,  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  large  peni- 
tentiary has  been  located,  with  a  special  view  to  the  fact 
that,  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  there  are  many  Pro- 
testants aud  Jews  whose  services  in  behalf  of  the  morals 
of  the  unfortunate  inmates  may  be  readily  rendered  to 
those  of  their  own  profession,  and  the  returns  show  that 
these  services  have  been  profitably  rendered.  In  •these 
institutions  the  inmates  are  secured  in  the  benefit  of  an 
education,  professional  or  agricultural,  and  they  are 
transferred,  from  one  house  to  another,  as  the  educa- 
tional means  of  the  houses  may  warrant. 

In  looking  over  the  classification  of  these  children 
prisoners,  according  to  place  of  birth,  ages,  &c.,  we  are 
struck  with  one  category,     in  18G0,  one-fourth  of  all 
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these  were  illegitimate,  and  one-half  were  orphans,  with 
only  father  or  mother  (half  orphans) ;  one-tenth  were 
without  both  father  and  mother.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  while  a  vast  number  of  abandoned  children  in 
France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  Empire,  are  received,  almost 
from  their  birth,  into  foundling  asylums,  and  are  raised 
till  of  age  to  put  out,  yet  the  number  of  children  who 
have  been  reared  in  these  asylums,  and  subsequently 
found  their  way  into  the  penal-house,  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant. A  proof  of  the  existence  and  practice  of  whole- 
Bome  discipline,  and  of  sound  instruction  in  the  Foundling 
Hospitals,  and  of  the  general  benefit  of  early  (the  very 
earliest)  moral  and  religious  training. 

The  labor  of  these  prisoners,  generally  (we  are  now 
speaking  of  those  under  twenty-one  years),  is  divided 
into  agricultural  and  industrial;  and  this  division 
extends  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys ;  and  even  the  reli- 
gious communities,  convents,  &c.,  which  receive  young 
girls,  are  invited  to  enclose  large  portions  of  their  ground^ 
00  that  their  prisoners  may  be  instructed  and  practised 
in  the  art  of  farming  and  gardening. 

The  administration  of  prison  afiairs  has  not  neglected 
to  give  the  preponderence  to  agricultural  employment 
in  all  the  establishments  which  it  directs.  And  the  new 
government  establishment  on  the  Island  of  Corsica,  of 
immense  size  and  capacity,  is  to  receive,  as  one  of  its 
principal  elements  of  population,  children  sentenced  to 
Beverer  punishment  than  those  that  are  to  be  retained 
in  the  local  houses,  and  there  the  education  will  be 
largely  agricultural. 
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Of  all  the  children  sentenced  to  these  primary  prisons, 
about  one-third  could  read  and  write ;  and  almost  ail 
have,  in  the  prisons,  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher ;  if  ignorant,  or,  if  passably  educated,  they  have 
advanced  in  their  learnings 

The  causes  of  commitment  vary  ftom  assassination, 
poison  and  arson,  down  to  disobedience  to  parents.  Of 
course  there  are  some  for  intoxication.  Simple  small 
thefts  amount  to  nearly  30,000 ;  disobedience  to  parents, 
980 ;  and  each  offence  has  its  special  punishment.  The 
religious  and  moral  instruction  seems  to  be  provided  for 
in  most  of  the  prisons ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best  means  of 
securing  to  the  young  the  benefit  of  this  instruction  is 
the  enforcement  of  labor,  in  a  particular  direction,  by 
which  some  trade  or  respectable  industry  is  acquired. 
And  we  notice  that  the  government  has  provided 
rewards  for  the  various  classes  of  boys  and  girls,  accord- 
ing to  their  age,  and  especially  according  to  the  time  of 
their  imprisonment.  And  it  is  a  sign  of  improvement 
that  the  number  to  whom  these  tokens  of  approval  were 
awarded  doubled  from  one  period  to  another.  And  a 
concluding  paragraph  in  one  report,  relative  to  children, 
that  would  include  all  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  says :  "  Signs  of  great  improvement  are  noticeable 
in  the  children's  conduct,  and  the  administration  has 
been  enabled  to  discharge,  provisionally,  many  of  the 
young  prisoners  on  account  of  good  conduct ;  and  the 
directors  of  the  establishment  have  given  an  increased 
number  of  certificates  of  the  savings  bank,  and  also  pecu- 
niary recompense.  This  is  a  tendency  which  it  is  grati- 
fying to  encourage." 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  occupied  in  field 
and  farm  labor,  yet  attempts  to  escape  are  very  rare. 
In  these  prisons  and  farms  for  the  young,  the  number  of 
deaths  is  about  four  per  cent,  per  annum  for  boys,  but 
the  per  centage  is  greater  of  girls,  owing,  probably,  to 
their  sedentary  habits. 

About  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  eight  per  cent. 
of  girls,  after  being  discharged,  are  reconvicted  and 
return. 

In  the  last  period  of  five  years,  9,678  had  been  libe- 
rated, almost  all  in  good  health,  with  tolerable  good  ele- 
mentary and  religious  education,  and  in  a  condition  to 
gain  a  living.  Of  that  number  7,513  returned  to  their 
families;  1,680  had  been  bound  out  to  citizens  or 
remained  in  the  establishments ;  131  had  enlisted  in  the 
army  or  navy ;  and  354  had  been  confided  to  the  socie- 
ties formed  to  receive  and  direct  such  young  folks. 
These  societies  {de  patronage)  are  so  useful  that  regret 
is  expressed  that  they  are  not  greatly  multiplied.  The 
Society  of  Seine, — that  is,  of  Paris, — is  eminently  suc- 
cessful. All  of  them,  however,  find  some  difficulty  in 
the  clashing  of  their  own  with  paternal  authority. 

Children,  on  leaving  the  various  prisons  and  prison 
farms,  receive  good  clothes,  and,  some  of  them,  small  sums 
of  money.  6,182  children,  discharged,  received  clothes 
costing  154,948  francs;  and  5,458  received  money, 
amounting  to  82,033  francs. 

The  reports  for  1852  intimate  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  determined  to  extend  the  uses  of  peniten- 
tiary farms;  and  the  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
prisoners  is  deemed  very  important.     Large  establish- 
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ments  of  the  kind  have  been  formed  in  various  parte  of 
the  Empire;  but  especially  has  the  Island  of  Corsica 
been  selected  for  these  agricultural  schools,  two  of  which 
are  in  full  operation  there,  one  at  Casablanca,  and  the 
other  at  Clairvaux.  The  face  of  the  country,  the  cli- 
mate, the  soil,  and  the  entire  isolation  of  the  establish- 
ment, insure  profit  from  the  labors,  and  security  from 
escape.  But  this  is  studying  profits  a  little,  and  per- 
haps health  some ;  yet  the  constan  t  association  of  the 
convicts  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  moral 
improvement. 

The  proportion  totally  uninstriicted  among  the  pri- 
soners of  the  large  establishments  in  France,  is  certainly 
greater  than  in  this  country  ;  for  example,  of  prisoners 
whose  crimes  were  not  so  great  as  to  admit  no  instruc- 
tion, nearly  two  per  cent,  were  well  educated;  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  could  read,  and  read  and  write ;  and  forty- 
four  per  cent,  were  entirely  without  elementary  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  Report  says,  "  These  numbers  seem  to 
establish  the  fact  that  superior  education  is  incontestably 
a  preservative  against  the  transgression  of  the  laws  of 
social  order :  that  the  education  which  stops  at  the  first 
elements,  differs  very  little  from  absolute  ignorance— 
when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  moral  instruction."  And 
it  is  well  added :  "  The  administrators  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries are  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  unite  moral 
and  literary  training,  by  causing  a  co-operation  between 
the  chaplains  and  the  *  sisters,'  in  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  also  at  the  courts  in  the  prisons,  where  are 
pronounced  sentences  for  violations  of  rules.  These 
services,  with  the  concurrence  of  religion  and  labor, 
constitute  the  moral  order  of  the  establishment." 
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Yet,  we  notice  that  only  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  school,  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  made  no  progress,  and  thirty-three  per 
cent,  remain  totally  ignorant. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  fact,  viz :  the  great  number 
of  those  who  had  no  learning  when  they  entered  the 
prison,  and  acquired  none  there — it  is  stated  that  sixty- 
one  per  cent,  of  them  are  from  the  country,  and  that 
almost  all  who  have  passed  thirty  years  (of  which  there 
are  about  thirty-three  per  cent.)  are  unfitted  to  receive 
any  instruction ;  and  finally,  that  the  benefits  of  schools 
are  refused  to  the  depraved  and  the  perverse.  Thus 
about  seventy  per  cent,  are  unlikely  to  learn,  and  of 
1,860,  of  both  sexes,  admitted  to  the  school  in  one  year, 
225  have  been  dismissed  for  misconduct,  and  105  for 
inaptitude. 

When  a  prisoner  is  received  into  any  of  the  prisons 
in  which  he  is  to  be  retained,  his  name  is  inscribed  on  a 
list,  according  to  his  former  occupation ;  and  these  pur- 
suits are  classed  according  to  some  analogy,  thus  :  cabi- 
net makers,  carpenters,  coach  makers,  cart  makers,  tur- 
ners, coopers,  &c.,  are  together.  It  may  create  a  smile 
to  notice  that  pedlars,  singers,  and  chimney-sweeps  are 
placed  in  one  category. 

Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  ninety-six  of 
the  women,  condemned  to  labor,  follow  the  same  pur- 
suits in  prison  that  they  exercised  before  condemned. 

It  is  remarked,  that  of  all  the  prisoners  condemned 
to  hard  labor,  the  greatest  number  is  invariably  found 
among  those  employments  which  require  the  least  intel- 
lectual or  manual  aptitude,  e,  g.  masons'  assistants,  day- 
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laborers,  &c.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  have  a  large 
proportional  representation  among  those  who  are  at 
hard  labor — who  are  in  solitary  confinement  or  in  irons. 
Among  those  who  are  condemned  to  what  is  called 
reclusion  or  solitary  confinement,  we  find  11,608  men 
to  2,270  women;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  those 
condemned  to  hard  labor,  there  are  1,463  women  to 
to  544  men ;  and  of  these,  the  sentences  to  hard  labor 
are — from  five  to  ten  years,  130  men  to  518  women;  firom 
ten  to  twenty  years,  263  men  to  632  women ;  and  for  life, 
151  men  to  303  women.  The  punishment  of  chains  is 
diminishing,  and  will  soon  cease  by  law. 

In  the  list  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  prisoners  are 
to  sufier,  we  notice  that  fifty-three  per  cent,  are  for  per- 
sonal violence.  Nearly  half  are  for  robberies.  The 
number  of  infanticides  is  817,  of  which  thirteen  are 
chargeable  to  men,  the  rest  to  women.  Of  murder  there 
were  416,  of  which  192  were  by  women. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  (21,171)  in  the 
great  prisons,  7,077  men  and  995  women  have  been 
previously  condemned  from  one  to  six  times.  The  Report 
shows  that  these  returned  prisoners  {recidiviates)  are 
chiefly  those  who  had  previously  suffered  only  a  very 
short  imprisonment ;  and  in  proportion  as  those  return- 
ing prisoners  have  been  condemned  to  soUtary  confine- 
ment, (reclusion,)  is  the  diminution  of  their  number. 
The  following  remark  of  the  author  of  the  Eeport  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  being  at  once  a  valuable  testimony 
to  separate  confinement,  and  to  the  necessity  of  leaving 
the  prisoners  without  hope  of  pardon.  We  therefore 
translate. 
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Our  observatioii  is  oonfirmed  by  the  oriminal  statistics^  which  have, 
for  a  long  time,  established  the  dimiDution  of  numbers  of  those  who 
return  to  the  prison  upon  having  undergone  a  severe  sentence  in  a 
former  period  The  discipline,  the  privation,  the  religious  instruction, 
the  education  moral  and  professional,  require  a  certain  time  for  proof 
and  a  sustained  practice,  that  they  may  exercise  their  salutary  influ- 
anoe  upon  natures  hardened  and  generally  opposed  to  every  thing  that 
eoDthldicts  their  instincts.  By  these  means,  those  who  are  in  separate 
oonfinement  during  all  their  imprisonment — which  is  an  average  of  six 
jsars — are  placed  in  a  condition  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  penal  regu- 
lations, to  learn  a  trade  which  will  lead  them  to  industrious  habits,  and 
fiirnish  them,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  money,  their  own  earnings  and  savings,  to  guarantee  them  against 
the  suggestions  of  want;  and  occasions  of  falling  again  into  crime. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  a  letter  in  our  last  year's 
Beport,  on  the  subject  of  pardons,  as  corresponding  with 
these  ideas  of  the  French  writer ;  and  still  further  will 
our  views  be  confirmed  by  the  following,  which  we 
translate  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  remark : 

**  The  correctionaU  (those  who,  in  some  degree,  answer 
to  the  inmates  of  the  county  prisons  in  Pennsylvania,) 
"who  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
prison,  are  discharged  from  the  establishment  in  great 
numbers  each  year,  without  having  experienced  the 
pain  and  the  intimidation  which  ought  to  have  been 
exercised — before  they  have  received  essential  ideas, 
religious,  moral  and  industrial,  and  acquired  resources 
which  would  aid  them  to  return  to  an  honest  life.  They 
take  away  from  these  central  prisons  only  the  sad 
influences  and  the  unfortunate  name  of  ^^  discharged 
convict,"  which,  by  a  deplorable  prejudice,  hinders  them 
£rom  procuring  .labor.    Do  not  these  considerations  suffi- 
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ciently  explain  the  considerable  number  of  second,  tMrd 
and  fourth  convictions  of  men  who,  in  their  former  im- 
prisonment, suffered  only  the  ordinary  sentence  ?" 

In  addition  to  the  statements  to  which  we  refer,  there 
is  also  a  particular  report  of  the  kind,  amount,  and  num- 
ber of  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners  for  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  prisons. 

The  following  requirements  of  the  authorities  show  the 
kind  of  ofiences : — 

Absolute,  silent,  steady  labor  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
daily,  according  to  the  seasons ;  prohibition  of  the  pos- 
session of  money,  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  spirituous  or  fer- 
mented liquors. 

Violation  of  these  rules  incur  for  punishment : 

Solitary  confinement,  with  or  without  labor. 

Chains,  if  the  prisoner  be  violent. 

Interdiction  of  the  walk  for  a  greater  or  less  time. 

Deprivation  of  food ;  diet  of  dry  bread  and  water. 

Certain  fines,  and  the  suspension  of  the  reward  for 
over- work. 

In  the  list  of  the  punishments,  we  noticed  that  the 
proportion  of  women  who  have  talked  too  much  is  less 
than  that  of  men.  The  prohibition  of  conversation  is 
considered  the  most  severe  discipline. 

Pardon,  Commutation,  &c. — Of  21,000  prisoners, 
320  men  and  48  women  have  been  pardoned ;  36  men 
and  4  women  have  had  their  punishments  commuted ; 
350  men  and  80  women  have  had  their  sentences 
reduced. 

Here  it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  confirming  the  former 
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emarks  on  separate  confinement,  that,  of  the  catagories 
f  those  pardoned,  those  who  were  in  solitary  confine- 
lent  and  represent  only  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number 
f  prisoners,  exceed  those  who  were  associated  in  the 
risons,  although  the  latter  were  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
Of  those  who  received  direct  rewards  for  good  conduct, 
liere  were  1,730  men  and  170  women. 

Over-Work. — In  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania  each 
onvict  uj9ually  receives  a  compensation  for  his  labor, 
fter  a  certain  amount  is  earned  for  the  institution. 
?his  is  done  by  fixing  the  amount  of  each  week's  labor, 
nd  then  paying  fairly  for  all  excess.  Or  the  workman 
I  allowed  a  fixed  compensation  for  all  of  his  work ;  and 
sually,  an  industrious  person  can  save  about  one  hun- 
red  dollars  a  year.  In  France,  the  following  is  the 
iriff  of  compensation : — 

For  those  condemned  to  hard  lahor,  three-tenths  of  their  earnings. 
Solitary  confinement,  four-tenths       ^'  ^' 

Ordinary  correctional  or  common  prisoners,  five-tenths  ^' 

For  those  who  are  reconvicted  a  second  time,  one-tenth 
\  deducted,  till  the  last  tenth,  which  must,  in  all  cases, 
e  retained  for  encouragement  and  profit  of  the  prisoner. 

By  a  recent  regulation  there  is  an  examination,  every 
X  months,  of  the  labor  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners, 
ad  their  rewards  or  wages  may  be  augmented  or 
^uced,  accordingly  as  they  have  conducted. 

Under  this  head  we  may  notice  wtat  is  called  Pscvle 
-the  parts  allowed  to  the  prisoners  of  the  products  of 
leir  labor,  constitute  the  Pecule,  which  is  divided  into 
70  equal  parts,  one  is  at  their  disposal  for  the  purchase 
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of  supplementary  furniture,  and  the  other  is  letamed  till 
they  are  discharged,  if  it  exceeds  not  twenty  francs  (^), 
if  it  exceeds  that,  the  excess  is  forwarded  to  them  at  the 
place  of  their  residence.  If  the  discharged  prisoner 
should  not  have  any  Pecule,  or  but  little,  he  receives 
aid  to  return  home,  and  clothes. 

The  Pecule  earned  in  the  prison  for  the  last  year  was  828,702  fnnoL 
«        «     taken  awaj  by  the  prisoners,  was  622,362     " 

1,451,060     « 

• 

The  gross  or  average  extra  earnings  are  23  J  centimes 
for  each  day  of  labor,  or  a  little  less  than  five  cents  a 
day. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  "  pecule 
disponible," — that  is,  to  be  spent  in  the  prison, — the 
convicts  receive  considerable  additions  from  their 
contractors,  the  overseers,  &c.  Under  the  head  of 
rewards  and  encouragement,  in  the  report  for  the  last 
year,  these  rewards  amount  to  206,615  francs ;  but  this 
is  liable  to  deductions  for  misconduct. 

The  costume  of  the  prisoners  is  composed  of  a  dress 
made  of  drugget — linen  and  wool  for  winter,  and  linen 
and  cotton  for  the  summer — of  caps,  wooden  shoes  and 
slippers. 

The  food  is  as  follows : — =-A  ration  of  760  grammes  (a 
gramme  is  about  19  grains,)  of  bread,  one-third  rye  and 
two-thirds  wheat;  one  quart  of  soup,  containing  90 
grammes  of  white  bread  and  vegetables ;  and,  on  Sun- 
days, 150  grammes  of  meat,  compose  the  food.  Those 
who  earn  "  pecule  disponible  "  may  add  to  their  rations, 
and  send  the  remainder  to  their  families,  or  make  volun- 
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^  restitution  to  those  whom  they  have  wronged, 
•hese  two  last  items  augment  every  year.  It  is  beauti- 
ll  to  observe  the  increasing  amount  used  in  reparation, 
Utirely  a  matter  of  conscience. 

The  report  speaks  most  encouragingly  of  the  expense 
f  agricultural  prisons, -especially  of  one  in  Corsica;  and 
he  production  of  cereals,  and  of  cattle,  has  been  remu- 
erative.  Of  these  agricultural  and  horticultural  prisons? 
e  can  only  say  that  they  appear  to  us  preferable  to  the 
isociated  system  of  in-door  labor.  K  separate  sonfine- 
lent  is  to  be  dispensed  with,  then,  we  think,  the  field 

better  for  the  prisoner  than  the  workshop ;  and  espe- 
Ally  is  it  to  be  preferred  for  the  convict  who  has  been 
Bed  to  a  country  life. 

In  these  colonies  the  average  day's  labor,  out  of  doors, 
;  about  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  in  this  country,  we  could  do  but  little  with 
farm  penitentiary  :  it  would  cost  too  much  for  guards, 
nless,  indeed,  we  could  make  some  of  the  islands  of  our 
reat  lakes,  or  our  Atlantic  coasts,  penitentiary  stations. 
[en  would  work  there,  perhaps,  but  would  they  think  ? 

Children. — It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  boys  and 
iris  are  sent  from  the  ordinary  correctional  establish- 
lents  to  the  agricultural  colonies,  not  arbitrarily,  but 
fter  remaining  in  close  confinement  for  six  months,  in 
rhich  time  the  directors  have  opportunities  for  judging 
f  their  capabilities.  In  all  the  establishments  care  is 
iken  to  separate  the  young  from  the  old  offenders ;  and, 
lom  time  to  time,  they  have  a  kind  of  promotion ;  and, 
t  the  time  of  their  discharge,  they  are  placed  under  the 
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patronage  of  "  public  assistance  "  for  three  years  or  less. 
In  Paris,  the  "  Society  of  Patronage "  steps  in  at  this 
point,  and  takes  charge  of  the  discharged,  and  supplies 
them  with  suitable  employment. 

There  are  twenty-five  Houses  of  Correction  for  girls, 
one  only  of  which  is  public ;  the  'others  are  private,  prtv- 
bably  like  our  Homes,  though  under  the  operation  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  Empire.  In  all  these  (twenty-five) 
houses  the  young  girls  were  occupied  in  suitable  labor, 
principally  with  the  needle.  But,  in  1862,  the  **  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  "  directed  that  as  many  girls  as  possi- 
ble should  be  occupied  on  farms  and  in  garden-work; 
and  this  order  has  already  been  obeyed,  in  part,  in  seve- 
ral of  the  private  establishments.  In  the  prison  known 
as  "  The  Solitude  of  Nazareth,"  agricultural  labors  have 
for  a  long  time  been  applied ;  and  most  of  the  establish- 
ments are  now  getting  ready  for  the  new  application  of 
labor. 

The  population  of  all  these  houses  for  children,  of  botii 
sexes,  were,  in  1862,  8,172,  viz:  6,463  boys  and  1,709 
girls.  The  number  of  boys  diminishes  annually,  that  of 
girls  increases. 

In  1862,  the  number  that  died  was  194 ;  and  64  boys 
were  placed  at  apprenticeship ;  2,410  left  on  account  of 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  punishment. 

Of  the  whole  population,  6,762  were  legitimate,  and 
1,410  illegitimate,  the  latter  being  about  17  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

The  largest  portion  of  these  little  prisoners  were  chil- 
dren of  parents  living  by  their  labors,  or  without  regular 
employment, — beggars  and  vagabonds, — a  vicious  edu- 
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cation^  and  the  want  of  parental  watchfulness,  explain 
the  large  number. of  this  class. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  religious  relations 
of  these. young  offenders : — Catholics,  8,035;  Protestants, 
123;  Jews,  14. 
The  administration  takes  care  that  the  children  who 
-  are  not  Catholics  shall  be  transferred  to  penal  establish- 
ments, where  they  may  receive  religious  instructions  of 
iheir  own  communion,  and  follow  its  practice.     The 
children  of  the  reformed  worship  (German  Protestants,) 
are  sent  to  the  Colony  of  Saint  Foy.     Liberty  of  con- 
adence  is  thus  secured.    It  would  seem  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  is  solicitous  about  the  education  of  the 
children  that  are  confined  for  crimes.     Care  is  taken  to 
^ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  education  which  each 
joung  prisoner  has  received,  when  he  enters,  and  to 
note  the  progress,  if  any,  on  leaving. 

Of  5,331  entirely  illiterate,  4,223  had,  m  1862, 
leceived  some  primary  instruction ;  1,865  had  learned 
to  read;  1,282  to  read  and  write;  1,186  to  read,  write 
and  cipher. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  prisons  is  constantly  im- 
;  pfoving.  The  deaths  were  about  two  and  a-half  per 
eent.  for  the  year.  Of  the  whole  number  (8,048,)  1,956 
,  were  released ;  of  which  number  280  were  under  six- 
:^  teen  years  of  age.  Of  the  whole  65,  of  whom  61  were 
^^  boys,  had  been  previously  in  prison. 

During  their  residence  in  these  prisons,  1,083,  viz: 
f^932  boys  and  151  girls — had  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
^  of  &nning — 873  some  mechanical  trade ;  so  that  1601 
^«  of  those  who  were  discharged,  were  in  a  situation  to 
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earn  a  good  living.  There  were  355  (of  whom  149 
were  girls)  who^  from  bad  health  or-  inaptitude,  were 
to<)t  in  a  situation  to  labor.  Of  those  who  were  hbe- 
titedy  95  boys  and  65  girls  remained,  from  choice,  in 
the  establishment.  1191  boys  and  226  girls  returned 
to  their  families.  98  boys  and  11  girls  wer  e  confied 
to  the  Society  for  providing  for  children  discharged  from 
prison.  And  by  the  care  of  the  Directors,  12  entered 
the  army  and  navy ;  and  193  boys  and  girls  have  been 
placed  as  agricultural  laborers  and  domestics. 

This  part  of  the  French  Report  thus  terminates : 

"A  general  plan  of  management,  discipline,  econo- 
my, and  schools  and  professions,  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished. 

"  There  will  also,  before  long,  be  provided  means  for* 
patronizing  the  young  prisoners  during  the  three  years 
that  succeed  their  liberation." 

In  vain  will  the  State  have  imposed  upon  itself  the 
sacrifice  to  detain,  elevate,  and  endow  with  professions, 
the  children  of  which  it  assumes  the  care,  i^  on  their 
discharge  from  the  public  establishments,  there  should 
be  no  assisting  institution  to  watch  their  first  step  in 
the  path  of  freedom.  The  organization  of  the  Society 
of  Patronage  secures  this  triumph,  without  which  the 
rules  for  correctional  education  would  be  incomplete  and 
inefficient." 

Prison  Houses. — There  are  404  prisons,  and  2,242 
rooms  and  depots  of  security,  in  Paris  and  the  other  parts 
of  France,  in  which  are  kept  the  persons  of  both  sexee 
who  are  accused  and  arrested,  and  those  condemned  to 
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one  year  imprisonment  and  over,  or  who  are  waiting  to 
be  transferred  to  the  large  penal  establishments,  or  are 
prevented  from  removal  by  some  civil  action,  debts,  or 
police  requisition. 

The  greatest  number  of  these  prisons,  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  department  in  1811  and  since,  and  which  had 
not  been  constructed  for  such  purposes,  were  for  the 
most  part  very  defective  as  places  of  detention,  with 
regard  to  order,  discipline  and  salubrity.  In  1852,  of 
397  prisons,  60  barely  realized  in  any  degree  the  require- 
ments of  the  penal  code.  In  all  the  other  the  entirely 
promiscuous  mingling  of  the  prisoners  confounded  all 
classes  and  both  sexes.  The  Government,  in  1853, 
having  renounced  the  cellular  system,  (that  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  separate  conifinement)  direct  reports 
from  Prefects  relative  to  the  reconstruction,  or  new  uses 
of  the  buildings,  according  to  the  plan  of  separation  by 
categories,  or  classification  of  crimes,  or  by  means  of 
quarters  of  chambers,  common  or  individual,  according 
to  the  number  and  the  class  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
necessities  of  discipline  and  judiciary  instruction. 

Besides  all  these,  the  prisons  at  that  time  were  gene- 
rally in  a  most  shameful  condition ;  destitute  of  fumi* 
ture,  clothing,  bedding,  and  of  all  materials  necessary  to 
the  service.  Grave  abuses  also  existed  in  the  supplies, 
and  in  the  regulation  of  expenditures.  By  a  law  of 
France,  the  State  took  in  charge,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1656,  the  expenses  of  the  service  that  had  previously  been 
paid  from  the  funds  of  the  departments,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  correction  of  monstrous  abuses,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  excellent  and  cheap  supplies  into  the  prison. 
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a  diminution  of  actual  expenses,  and  a  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  product  of  prison  labor. 

The  expense  of  the  service  was,  under  the  old  regime, 
1  franc  13  centimes  a  day  for  each  person.  At  present 
the  expense  is  80  centimes — about  16  cents  of  our 
money.  The  product  of  the  labor,  which  in  1855  was, 
in  all  departments,  (excepting  Paris,)  15,466  francs, 
was  in  1862,  900,000  francs. 

In  1862,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  prisons  of 
France  realized  the  object  of  the  law,  as  it  concerns  the 
separation  of  divers  classes  of  the  convicts,  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  evils  of  the  old  prisons  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. 

Prisons  op  Paris. — The  Report  from  which  we  are 
now  deriving  these  interesting  statements,  separates  the 
prisons  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  from  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  as  the  population  of  Paris  is 
.  different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  France,  and 
especially  as  the  means  for  meliorating  the  condition  of 
prisoners  are  more  available,  and  perhaps  better  ar- 
ranged, in  that  city.  The  separation  is  just  on  many 
accounts. 

There  are  in  Paris  eight  prisons,  including  the  depot 
for  the  Prefecture  of  Police  and  the  House  of  Correo- 
tional  Education  for  young  prisoners — a  sort  of  house  of 
refuge.  The  depot  mentioned  above  is  the  receptacle 
for  those  who  are  to  be  transported,  and  is  a  kind  of 
depot  of  safety;  about  40,000  persons  of  both  sexes  pass 
through  it  each  year.  Four  of  these  prisons  are  exclu- 
sively for  men ;  one  (Saint  Lazar)  is  for  women  only. 
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The  other  three  contain  both  sexes.  In  this  category 
IB  Clichy,  the  "  Debtors'  Apartment"  of  Paris. 

The  ayerage  population  of  all  these  prisons  (in  Paris) 
was,  in  1862 :  men,  3,623 ;  women,  1,430 ;  total,  4,953. 
The  whole  number  of  commitments  that  year  was  25,570 
men,  and  8,887  women ;  total,  34,457.  Rather  more 
men  discharged  than  were  committed.  Of  those  who 
were  committed  in  1862, 14,838  men  and  8,465  women 
were  arrested  in  that  city;  10,727  men  and  422  women 
came  from  other  prisons. 

Though  imprisonment  for  debt  is  still  allowable  in 
Palis,  yet  "we  find,  in  the  list  of  commitments,  only  118 
from  that  cause.  Of  the  very  young  who  are  sent  to 
the  public  prisons  of  Paris,  we  find  only  21  who  were 
tried,  and  86  detained  by  parental  correction. 

Punishment  of  Prisoners. — There  were  in  the  Paris 
prisons,  in  the  year  1862,  2,991  punishments  inflicted. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

Put  into  a  "  dungeon  "  (dark  cell),         -        -    2,010 
Fed  on  bread  and  water,  from  one  to  three  days 

and  more,     --.---       717 
Other  punishments, 264 

205  prisoners  were  punished  three  times  each,  and  75 
more  than  three  times. 

The  punishments  were  more  numerous  in  1862  than 
in  1861,  by  327 ;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  these  pro- 
ceeded from  a  more  general  application  of  rules  or  a 
more  frequent  violation  of  them.  Nor  are  we  told  what 
was  the  exact  character  of  the  offences. 
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Santtory. — 6,756  prisoners  entered  the  infirmary,  and 
25  were  sent  to  the  hospital.  Of  193,064  days  spent  by 
all  in  the  infirmary,  75,940  were  by  men,  and*  117,340 
by  women,  and  1,786  by  girls;  370  days  were  spent  in 
the  hospital. 

There  were  thirteen  cases  of  mental  alienation,  from 
causes  preceding  imprisonment,  and  seven  cases  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  prison. 

There  were  476  deaths,  of  which  two  were  suicides. 
Among  the  deaths  were  315  men  and  161  women.  The 
deaths  were  about  8i  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  decreases.     In  1860  it  was  10  per  cent. 

Labor  and  its  Product. — There  is  an  organized  plan 
of  labor  in  all  the  prisons  of  Paris  excepting  that  of 
Clichy,  (for  debt,)  where  inmates  are  not  subjected  to 
the  rule  of  work. 

In  1862,  about  62  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were  em- 
ployed in  various  kinds  of  mechanical  labor  and  in 
"  house-work." 

In  1862  the  product  from  labor  was  392,790  francs, 
or  about  40  centimes  (8  cents)  for  each  day  laborer. 
This  is  an  increase  of  30,000  francs  over  1861.  In  the 
year  1855  the  product  was  221,000  francs. 

Of  the  Prisons  not  in  Paris. — There  are  2,240 
prisons  (besides  those  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine) 
in  France.  This  includes  all  grades — houses  of  recep- 
tion, of  correction,  detention,  and  depots.  These  con- 
tained a  floating  population  of  290,370  men,  and  70,899 
women;  total,   362,269;   of  whom,  14,922   men   and 
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8,979  women  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  commitments  is  about  2,000  per  year. 

Fifty  prisoners  made  their  escape ;  of  whom  thirty-six 
were  .retaken,  which,  considering  the  miserable  state  of 
some  of  the  prisons,  and  the  exposures  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Establishments,  denotes  great  watch- 
fulness. The  guards,  or  keepers  of  various  grades,  are 
1,220,  of  whom  900,  private  and  ordinary,  are  for  the 
men,  and  320  lay  and  religious  are  for  the  females,  and  a 
chaplain  (Aumonier)  conducts  the  religious  services  in 
each  prison. 

In  mentioning  the  number  of  religietises  keepers,  it  is 
proper  to  recall  to  our  readers  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
young  women  (oflfenders)  are  sent  to  convents  and  other 
religious  houses  for  correction  and  improvement,  as  in 
this  city  females  are  withdrawn  from  the  prisons,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Howard  Home,  the  House  of  Industry,  the 
House  of  the»Good  Shepherd,  the  Rosine,  or  the  Magda- 
lene. But  in  France  the  care  of  the  State  follows  the 
female  to  her  new  home,  and  the  responsibility  of  care, 
kindness  and  accountability  is  upon  the  nims  or  Sisters 
into  whose  establishments  they  are  sent. 

We  notice  that  in  the  prisons  outside  of  Paris  and  its 
environs,  there  are  396  men  and  87  women,  debtors  to 
the  Grovernment,  and  138  men  and  3  women  debtors  to 
the  citizens. 

Discipline. — Punishments  for  violation  of  prison  rules 
are  similar  to  .those  in  Paris,  viz. :  bread  and  water, 
dark  cells,  chains,  in  case  of  violence  or  of  fury.     The 
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whole  number  of  punishments  for  the  year  was  22,250, 
of  which,  3,647  were  inflicted  on  the  women. 

The  discipline  varies  according  to  the  legal  situation 
o^  the  prisoners.  That  for  the  untried  consists  in  inte^ 
dictions  of  sports,  of  cries,  songs,  and  loud  conversation ; 
visits  are  confined  to  the  parlors,  by  permission  of  the 
prison  authorities. 

The  convicts  are  subjected  to  more  severe  rules. 
They  are  made  to  undergo  severe  labor,  to  wear  the 
penal  costume;  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive  visit- 
ers, excepting  their  nearest  relatives,  unless  specially 
authorized  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  or  the  Pre- 
fect, or  sub-prefects ;  and  tobacco,  fermented  drinks,  the 
possession  of  money,  and  the  occupation  of  reserved 
chambers,  are  interdicted. 

Labor  and  Produce. — The  untried  seem  to  have  a 
claim  upon  all  they  can  earn  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
living.  The  work  of  all  the  prisons  seems  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  outside  persons,  who  make  contracts  with  the 
Government,  and  then  get  as  much  work  as  possible  out 
of  the  prisoners  by  extra  payment. 

The  profits  of  their  labor  seem  to  be  constantly  aug- 
menting in  proportion  to  application  of  the  new  rules 
and  the  conformity  of  the  prisons  to  the  general  regu- 
lation. 

The  whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  prisons  of  France 
for  1856  were  17,041,998  francs.  In  1862  they  were 
14,459,605  francs.  The  average  daily  cost  of  each 
prisoner  is  83  centimes,  or  about  17  cents. 
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Horticultural  Prisons. — In  the  course  of  this  ab- 
stract we  have  mentioned  the  agricultural  school  prisons 
for  young  folks,  and  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  figures, 
we  translate  a  notice  of  the  new  Horticultural  Colony  of 
St.  Anthony,  on  the  Island  of  Corsica,  containing  350 
hectares,  or  720  9cres  of  land,  costing  the  Government 
45,000  francs. 

The  colony  is  composed  of  rural  buildings,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Ajaccio.  Houses  are  erected, 
and  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  a  settlement  are 
furnished.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  broken,  hilly,  and 
marshy  plain.  Great  and  successful  labor  has  been 
bestowed.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  the 
valleys  and  slopes,  and  nurseries  have  been  formed. 
The  summits  of  the  hills  are  being  covered  with  fruit 
trees,  and  though  for  the  present  the  face  of  the  land 
forbids  large  production,  yet  enough  is  raised  to  feed  the 
cattle  and  supply  the  table  of  the  prison. 

The  colony  is  intended  for  600  children,  (let  it  be 
remembered  that  by  children  is  understood  all  from  six 
to  twenty-one  years ;  of  course  most  of  the  children  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  are  sent  to  other  prisons,)  who 
have  been  condemned  to  at  least  two  years  imprison- 
ment, and  the  insubordinate  of  other  establishments. 

The  health  is  good,  the  deaths  being  about  2.39  per 
cent. 

In  this  colony,  as  in  others  of  a  like  character, 
the  young  inmates,  besides  labors  purely  agricultural, 
are  taught  arts  that  appertain  to  agriculture  generally, 
and  to  ordinary  pursuits — shoemaking,  tailoring,  car- 
pentering, wagon-making  and  mending,  and  repairing 
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houses,  clothes,  &c. ;  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  habit 
of  confining  the  children  to  a  single  trade. 

Other  Items. — It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  causes 
of  imprisonment  in  the  several  establishments  for 
children : 

Assassination,  9  boys  and  5  girls ;  murder  and  arson, 
132  boys  and  38  girls ;  indecency  and  violence  in  that 
direction,  218  boys  and  112  girls;  assaults  with  violence, 
122  boys  and  16  girls ;  simple  robbery,  fraud,  stealing, 
&c.,  3,950  boys  and  880  girls ;  qualified  robbery,  passing 
counterfeit  money,  &c.,  342  boys  and  25  girls. 

We  notice  that  502  boys  and  187  girls  were  com- 
mitted in  1862  for  begging,  and  1,133  boys  and  296 
girls  for  vagrancy.  For  disobedience  to  parents,  55 
boys  and  150  girls — a  very  curious  and  serious  charge 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes. 

By  the  law,  the  Court  may  decide  whether  a  child  is 
of  sufficient  age  and  mind  to  be  amenable  to  the  penal 
statutes;  and  in  1862,  7,975  were  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  inability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong. 
These  were  not  sent  home,  but  were  placed  in  public  or 
private  institutions,  where  their  morals  and  their  man- 
ners could  be  moulded  to  good. 

The  children  are  punished  for  infraction  of  prison 
rules  as  severely  as  are  prisoners  of  mature  age— close 
confinement,  dark  cell,  bread  and  water,  &c. — and  the 
principal  oflFences  in  prison  were,  in  number,  23,074. 
In  kind,  they  were  theft,  immorality,  assault,  idleness, 
and  insubordination.  For  theft,  the  girls  committed 
about  40  per  cent.;  for  assault,  about  12  per  cent.; 
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idleness^  about  15  per  cent.;  insubordination,  60  per 
cent.  Yet  the  whole  number  of  girls  is  not  25  per  cent., 
showing  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  the  infraction  of 
house  rules  than  to  the  violation  of  state  laws.  Of 
course,  in  noticing  the  number  of  offences  against  the  rules 
of  the  House,  it  will  be  recollected  that  some  of  the  in- 
mates contrive  to  get  themselves  into  discipline  about 
every  week  of  the  year.  They  probably  would  have 
made  themselves  as  often  amenable  to  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State  abroad  had  opportunities  presented. 
Offences  against  private  rules  are  usually  only  abor- 
tive attempts  at  violation  of  the  public  law.  The 
same  animus  is  discoverable,  the  same  motive  is  trace- 
able; nothing  is  required  but  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity. Fear  and  policy  often  lead  the  prisoners,  old  as 
well  as  young,  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  submission 
when  none  is  felt.  Such  persons  make  a  part  of  a  class 
of  offenders  abroad  quite  as  dangerous,  if  not  as  violent 
as  those  who  doggedly  and  insultingly  set  at  defiance 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  commit  every  fault  that  at 
the  moment  seems  most  gratifying,  and  has  with  it  the 
chance  of  evading  detection.  It  is,  we  think,  the  expe- 
rience of  most  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
govemmeQt  of  prisons,  that  the  female  portion  are 
usually  much  more  given  to  the  violation  of  prison  rules 
than  are  the  males,  while  the  number  of  males  commit- 
ted for  considerable  crimes  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
females.  It  is  not  very  gratifying  to  exhibit  the  supe- 
riority of  the  male  sex  by  the  extent  and  number  of 
their  crimes,  nor  will  it  be  admitted  as  an  argument  in 
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favor  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  that  females  require 
more  discipline  in  prison  than  males. 

A  good  Providence  has  directed  that  the  true  measure  ' 
of  the  qualities  of  human  beings  is  their  virtues,  the 
practical,  substantial,  thought-conferring  qualities  which 
they  possess  and  exercise.  With  that  standard  we  may 
admit  that  there  is  an  equality  in  the  sexes,  each  esti- 
mated by  the  qualities  that  are  proper  to  its  condition. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  have  received  from  London  the  official  returns  of 
all  the  prisons  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  the  statement  is  full  and  creditable  to  the  officers. 
In  a  former  number  of  our  journal  we  made  such  copious 
extracts  from,  and  such  full  abstracts  of  these  reports, 
that  we  gave  our  readers  full  means  to  understand  the 
system  of  prison  punishment  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
general  mode  of  its  administration.  We  shall  have  to 
refer  those  interested,  to  our  labors  then,  for  much  that 
relates  to  the  subject,  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  an 
enlarged  abstract,  which  would  involve  some  repetitions. 
The  system  is  the  same.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  improvement  in  the  administration,  and  also  in 
the  mode  of  reporting  thereupon,  and  that  last  improve- 
ment is  one  that  we  would  especially  notice,  because  we 
believe  that  what  is  wanted  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
first  place,  is  a  thorough,  correct  statement  of  all  the 
facts  relative  to  the  discipline,  cost  and  direction  of  every 
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prison  ia  the  State.  Let  that  be  once  fairly  com- 
menced, and  we  shall  be  on  the  high  road  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  Reports  from  Great  Britain  are  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  includes  the  southern  counties  of  England 
and  those  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  second 
volume  contains  reports  of  the  prisons  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England  and  those  of  Scotland.  In  some 
of  the  southern  counties  there  are  six,  seven,  and  even 
eight  prisons.  Kent  county  has  eight  prisons,  Middle- 
sex (London)  has  six,  while  other  counties  which  con- 
tain a  part  of  London  have  eight  more. 

We  notice  in  these  reports,  that  cells  to  be  used  for 
any  purpose  are  examined  by  some  admitted  authority, 
who  certifies  that  they  are  suitable  for  '^  separate  confine- 
ment," before  they  can  be  thus  employed.  This  denotes 
a  care  for  the  health  and  safety  oi  the  prisoners,  and  a 
wish  to  have  all  things  lead  to  the  great  end  of  im- 
prisonment. 

We  do  not  infer  from  the  Report  that  the  possession 
or  usage  of  cells  certified  for  separate  coilfinement  en- 
sured the  prisoner's  continued  separation  from  his  fellow 
sufferers,  as  we  note  in  the  returns,  reference  to  labor 
that  would  require  associated  effort,  especially  that  of 
breaking  stone  in  the  yard  of  the  prison.  This  work  is 
probably  for  the  repairing  of  the  macadamised  roads. 
Yet  in  some  of  the  prisons,  where  nothing  is  paid  for 
the  labor,  the  surveyor  of  the  roads  complains  of  the 
cost  of  carting  the  stone  to  and  fro.  We  notice  also  that 
the  prisoners  in  some  of  these  jails  take  their  meals  in 
association,  in  a  day-room,  instead  of  receiving  them  sepa- 
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rately  in  their  cells.  The  idea  of  the  value  of  separate 
confinement  seems  to  prevail,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  con- 
quer old  habits,  so  as  to  have  the  plan  completely 
carried  out. 

The  diet  for  prisoners  differs  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  We  notice  that  in  Carmaothenshire  (Wales) 
the  following  is  the  dietary  for  the  fifth  (the  hardest  work- 
ing) class  for  one  week  :  12  J  pounds  of  bread,  6  ounces 
of  cheese,  2  pounds  of  potatoes,  4  pints  of  soup,  and  17 
pints  of  gruel. 

The  cost  of  feeding  each  prisoner  is  about  two  shil- 
lings (50  cents)  a  week. 

A  much  more  liberal  dietary  is  established  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  fourth  class  receives  weekly  168 
ounces  of  bread,  12  ounces  of  meal,  32  ounces  of  pota- 
toes, 3  pints  of  soup,  and  14  pints  of  gruel. 

In  most  of  the  prisons  extra  diet  is  allowed  when 
ordered  by  the  surgeons. 

We  find  in  the  list  of  offences  requiring  imprison- 
ment in  England,  two  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  causes  of  imprisonment  in  Pennsylvania,  viz.: 
debt,  and  rick-burning.  Both  offences  are  perhaps  com- 
mitted here  as  well  as  there.  But  it  is  mentioned  that 
in  Wales  rick-burning  was  practised  by  a  miserable  few, 
in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  advantage  of  penal 
confinement.  It  is  a  crime  easily  committed,  and  in- 
volving less  immediate  personal  danger  in  the  act  than 
most  other  offences  that  lead  to  imprisonment. 

In  most  of  the  county  and  borough  prisons  the  hours 
of  labor  daily,  are  eight  or  nine,  and  about  two  for  exer- 
cise.    The  women  do  the  washing  and  mending,  and 
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making  clothes,  and  picking  oakum.  The  males  are 
employed  in  weaving  shirting  and  sheeting,  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  &c.,  and  in  carpentering,  bricklaying,  paint- 
ing, &c.,  for  the  prison  building.  We  do  not  notice  that 
any  prisoner,  however  steadily  he  may  work,  obtains  pay 
for  overwork. 

The  profits  of  all  prisoners  work  seem  to  be  put  into 
the  treasury  of  the  prison,  towards  the  expenses  of 
maintenance.  The  treadmill,  we  notice,  is  in  constant 
use  in  some  of  the  prisons,  and  in  some  prisons,  where 
there  is  no  treadmill,  prisoners  are  employed  in  turning 
an  immense  capstan,  which,  however,  is  not  connected 
with  any  useful  machinery,  so  that  just  so  much  power  is 
wasted. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  seems  to  be  well  cared 
for.  Physicians  visit  most  of  the  jails  daily,  and 
oftener  if  circumstances  render  greater  frequency  neces- 
sary. 

Every  prison  seems  to  be  provided  with  a  chaplain  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  regu- 
lar service  of  that  Church.  In  one  of  the  London 
prisons  the  Chaplain  ^ves  two  full  services  on  Sunday, 
with  sermons.  He  reads  prayers  daily,  and  addresses 
the  prisoners  every  Wednesday ;  sees  every  prisoner  both 
on  admission  and  discharge;  visits  the  sick  daily,  makes 
cellular  visitations  in  rotation,  and  inspects  the  school. 
The  schoolmaster  acts  as  chapel  clerk,  has  charge  of 
the  library,  distributes  the  books,  and  is  engaged  four 
hours  daily  in  instructing  the  prisoners.  A  female 
warden  acts  as  schoolmistress,  and  devotes  the  after- 
noon to  scholastic  duties.     The  prison  is  well  supplied 
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with  books.  Deserving  prisoners  are  usually  assisted  by 
means  of  the  Sheriffs'  and  Magistrates'  Fund,  and  689 
males  and  261  females  received  assistance  from  that 
Fund  in  the  last  year ;  and  it  is  added  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  who  have  been  assisted  in  this  manner  are 
known  by  the  authorities  of  the  prison  to  be  now  earn- 
ing an  honest  livelihood. 

With  regard  to  religious  services,  it  is  said  that  Dis- 
senters and  Catholics  have  every  facility  given  to  them 
for  seeing  their  own  minister. 

In  the  reports  of  most  of  the  English  prisons,  it  is 
said  the  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  can  have 
clergymen  of  their  own  denomination  when  they  choose 
to  send  for  them.  This  may  be  tolerance,  and  we  sup- 
pose it  is,  but  tolerance  is  not  exactly  what  is  needed 
in  these  cases.  The  experience  of  visiters  to  prisons  is, 
that  the  prisoners  do  not  often  call  for  a  clergyman  of 
their  own  or  of  any  other  denomination,  until  they  have, 
by  the  interference  of  kind  visitors,  been  made  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  some  religious  ministrations. 
This  is  evidently  understood  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  when  it  assigns  clergymen  to  the  prisons, 
and  pays  them  for  teaching  and  praying  and  preaching. 
It  would  seem  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  the 
direct  monitory  instruction  and  exhortations  of  a  clergy- 
man of  his  own  creed  might  be  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  prisoner.  We  notice  that  in  the  Surrey  (London) 
Prison,  while  the  Protestant  prisoners  are  supplied  by 
Government  each  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ordinarily  used  by  the  Established  Church  and  Protes- 
tants generally,  (King  James'   translation,)  the  same 
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authority  supplies  each  Catholic  prisoner  with  a  copy 
of  the  Douav  Bible,  the  Catholic  translation  into 
English. 

We  notice  that  all  the  cells,  excepting  those  for  pun- 
ishment, are  lighted.  That  would  be  almost  necessary 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  because  in  London  light  at 
midday  could  scarcely  struggle  into  the  prison  from  Octo- 
ber to  March. 

Great  benefit  has  resulted  to  prisoners  leaving  the 
Surrey  Jail,  from  the  efforts  of  the  Surrey  Society 
for  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Discharged  Pris- 
oners. 

In  this  prison,  it  is  said,  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners  of  every  denomi- 
nation. 

We  notice  in  some  of  the  reports  that  mention  is  made 
of  the  religious  and  moral  benefits  resulting  from  the 
exertions  of  prison  societies. 

The  preceding  portion  of  the  abstract  of  the  British 
Reports  has  reference  to  the  prisons  of  the  South  Dis- 
trict. On  examining  the  volume  containing  the  report 
for  the  Northern  District,  we  .find  little  to  note  beyond 
what  we  have  already  said;  acting  under  one  law, 
the  whole  returns  seem  to  be  much  alike,  and  we  can 
discover  differences  only  as  they  result  from  different 
circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  the  yet  lingering 
habits  of  thought  and  action  of  other  times,  which  can- 
not fail  to  affect^  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  adminis- 
tration of  prison  affairs  even  though  governed  by  the 
same  code  of  laws. 

Lancashire  may  be  regarded  as  a  county  much  in- 
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fluenced,  in  its  social  condition,  by  circumstances  that 
do  not  act  upon  many  other  shires  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  kingdom. 

Liverpool  is  the  second  commercial  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  crowded  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  commercial  world  ;  people  without  permanent  resi- 
dence, whose  influence  must  be  felt  in  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  people.  Almost  all  who  come  from  Ire- 
land land  in  Liverpool,  and  the  attraction  of  strangers 
and  the  vices  of  a  great  city  keep  there  thousands  of 
females,  who  might  be  usefully  employed  elsewhere. 
Liverpool  perhaps  affords  the  smallest  proportionate 
amount  of  female  labor  of  any  city  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
unfortunately,  food  and  clothing  are  as  necessary  to 
the  unemployed  as  to  the  actively  industrious.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  statistics  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Jail 
the  record  of  an  appalling  number  of  degraded  females, 
— no  less  than  one  ihxmaand  five  hundred  and  twerdy- 
six  in  7iine  months !  The  report  says  that  some  of  these 
"  miserable  offenders"  have  been  committed  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  and  even  sixty  times,  though  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-six or  twenty-seven  years  old. 

The  Lancaster  Borough  Jail  has  1,001  cells  certified 
for  separate  confinement,  with  28  cells  in  the  hospital, 
4  in  the  convalescent  rooms,  30  punishment  cells,  and 
9  yards  for  exercise.  There  are  also  27  sleeping  cells 
for  debtors^  3  day-rooms,  and  4  yards  for  exercise. 

The  dietary  seems  to  be  pretty  good.  For  the  fifth 
class  of  prisoners  the  weekly  allowance  is  291  ounces 
of  solid  food,  and  17  pints  of  liquid  food  for  the  males, 
and  203  ounces  of  solid  and  17  pints  of  liquid  food  for 
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the  females.  The  average  weekly  cost  of  food  for  each 
class  is  258.  Old.  per  head.  Extra  diet  is  served  by 
order  of  the  surgeons. 

Successful  eflForts  are  here  made  to  provide  for  those 
who  are  leaving  prison ;  and  the  number  of  discharged 
females  sent  to  institutions  suitable  to  their  character 
and  connections  is  very  great,  and  constantly  increasing. 

An  act  of  Parliament,  called  the  "  Reformatory  Act," 
has  a  very  important  beai?ing  on  juvenile  oflFenders, 
requiring  of  magistrates  a  second  inquiry  into  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  permitting  the  authorities  to  send  those, 
who  may  be  worthy,  to  a  Reformatory,  after  due  inves- 
tigation. In  the  year  1855  there  were  990  juveniles 
committed  to  the  borough  jail  of  Lancaster,— of  these 
twenty-seven  were  remanded  for  "  further  inquiry,"  and 
nineteen  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory.  In  1864  there 
were  633  juveniles  (of  both  sexes)  committed,  of  whom 
547  were  remanded  for  inquiry,  and  132  sent  to  the  Re- 
formatory after  such  inquiry.  This  shows  a  most 
important  and  healthful  operation  of  the  Reformatory 
law.  At  a  recent  "  Annual  Jail  Sessions,"  the  Prison 
Minister's  Bill  was  brought  into  full  operation,  and  its 
effects  are  highly  lauded.  It  seems  to  allow  to  the  prison 
two  daily  religious  services, — one  for  the  Episcopalian 
(English  Church),  the  other  for  the  Catholic.  The 
Episcopalian  clergyman  speaks  highly  of  the  operation 
of  the  arrangement,  as  it  regards  his  special  duties ;  and 
the  Catholic  clergyman  employed  says :  "  The  system 
adopted  here,  in  conformity  with  the  "  Prison  Minister's" 
act,  has  worked  admirably,  and  given  general  satisfac- 
tion.    For  this  I  have  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
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governor  and  chaplain,  who  have  arranged  the  details 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  act,  and  who  have,  in  their 
daily  intercourse,  shown  towards  me  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  courtesy.  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
in  which  I  am  engaged,  and,  so  far,  the  results  of  my 
labors  have  afforded  me  much  consolation." 

Surely  there  is  a  good  spirit  at  work  in  the  Lancaster 
borough  jail.  The  Christian  emulation,  on  the  part  of 
the  two  chaplains,  as  to  who  shall  do  the  most  good  is 
not  found  more  in  the  labors  of  each  for  the  prisonen 
of  his  special  denomination  than  in  the  courtesy  with 
which  the  one  yields  space  for  labors  of  the  other,  and 
the  Christian  spirit  in  which  the  courtesy  is  received  and 
acknowledged.  This  seems  to  illustrate  the  riddle  of 
the  Israelitish  champion,  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth 
meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness." 

The  surgeon,  who  attends  the  men  dally,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  resident  surgeon,  states  that  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  is  remarkably  good,  and  this  is  imputed 
to  the  strict  attention  which  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  in  every  part  of  the  building,  and  the  use 
of  disinfecting  agents  and  apparatus. 

The  officers  of  this  prison  (where  the  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  is  about  1000,)  are  governor,  chaplain, 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon, 
three  school-masters,  three  school-mistresses,  matron, 
three  clerks,  three  upper  wardens,  thirty-four  male  and 
seventeen  female  wardens — total,  sixty-nine. 

In  other  prisons  in  Lancashire,  we  do  not  find  the  same 
consideration  for  a  religious  conscience  that  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Lancaster  borough  jail,  and  this  may  be 
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Baid  of  more  of  the  other  prisons  in  the  neighboring 
districts. 

We  notice  that  in  all  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain  the 
sentence  of  ^^  hard  labor  is  construed  to  mean  real  hard 
work,  such  as  the  tread-mill,  the  windlass,  &c.,  &c. 

At  Hull,  Yorkshire,  there  exists  a  society  to  aid  dis- 
oharged  prisoners,  and  114  men  and  55  women  were,  in 
1864,  assisted  at  a  cost  of  about  $110.  The  whole  num- 
ber relieved  since  1857,  is  601  men  and  358  women,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $840 — sometimes  in  money,  sometimes 
in  clothing.  Small  as  the  relief  is,  it  is  received  with 
gratitude,  and  in  many  instances  it  accomplishes  the 
desired  e£fect. 

The  religious  (Episcopal)  services  in  the  York  Castle 
county  prison  are  daily  and  extensive. 

In  the  Wakefield  (Yorkshire)  prison,  we  notice  that 
there  are  two  chapels  provided,  one  for  Protestants,  the 
other  for  Catholics. 

The  inspectors  recommend  additional  cells,  in  order 
that  ^^  separate  confinement "  may  be  complete. 
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SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland  there  are  thirty-one  counties  and  forty- 
seven  prisons. 

The  prisons  in  Aberdeen  consist  of  two  buildings, 
about  a  mile  apart.  The  cells  are  about  eight  by  six, 
and  nine  feet  high ;  they  contain  three  beds  each. 
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In  this  town  there  exists  an  association  called  the 
"  Ladies'  Prison  Association,"  with  the  object  of  reform- 
ing female  prisoners,  and  the  chaplain  states  that  the 
results  of  this  organization  have  been,  in  many  respects, 
highly  satisfactory.  There  is,  also,  a  House  for  Fallen 
Females,  supported  by  voluntary  contribution ;  it  has 
now  twelve  inmates.  This  is  daily  visited  by  one  of  a 
committee  of  ladies. 

The  prison  in  Ayrshire  is  visited  by  the  members  of 
the  County  Prison  Board,  and  once  every  month  by  one 
of  the  prison  managers  of  Scotland. 

In  Rothsay  (Buteshire)  prison,  we  notice  that  the 
cells  are  certified  as  separate ;  but,  it  is  stated,  that  there 
are  eight  females  and  one  child  in  five  cells,  and  nine 
males  in  six  cells.  In  most  of  these  prisons, "  separate  cells" 
means  only  separate  lodgings.    The  cells  are  very  small. 

The  county  prison  in  Edinburgh  received,  last  year, 
5,52(3  prisoners,  with  the  following  remarkable  distinc- 
tion of  sex  : — 2,446  males  and  3,058  females.  We  do 
not  know  the  causes  for  this  excess  of  females.  The 
religious  instruction  is  constant  and  regular,  but  almost 
entirely  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  though  clergy  of 
other  denominations  may  visit  when  required. 

In  regard  to  frequent  commitments,  we  notice  a  state- 
ment that  in  Paisley  (Renfrewshire)  some  of  the  prison- 
ers have  been  committed  seventy-five  times. 

One  family,  in  the  same  place,  seems  entitled  to  spe- 
cial distinction. 

The  Father  has  been  3  times  in  prison. 
"     Mother    "         5  "       " 

A  third  brother  4  "       "    besides  3  times  in 

a  Reformatory  School. 
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A  sister  has  been  once  in  prison,  and  5  times  in  a 
Reformatory  School. 

Different  members  of  the  mother's  family,  10  times  in 
prison,  with  13  years  at  Reformatory  Schools. 

The  prison  in  Zetlandshire  had,  when  visited,  one 
inmate,  a  civil  prisoner,  committed  for  not  maintaining 
his  illegitimate  child.  It  is  added,  however,  that  it 
contains  six  cells  for  criminals,  males  and  females,  indis- 
criminately. That  in  1863  there  were  more  than  twice 
aB  many  prisoners  as  there  were  cells. 

We  do  not  enter  more  particularly  into  the  accounts 
of  the  British  prisons,  because  there  is  nothing,  beyond 
what  we  have  stated,  which  is  particularly  instructive, 
excepting  the  steadiness  with  which  the  rules  are 
enforced. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  is  usually  upon  work 
that  is  required  in  the  prison,  or  is  demanded  outside, 
8uch  as  picking  oakum  and  hair,  and  wool,  stone-break- 
ing, cooking,  mending,  sewing,  and  washing.  In  one  or 
two  reports,  it  is  mentioned  that  seventeen  men  and 
twenty  women  were  employed  in  teadngy  but  it  is  not 
stated  who  or  what  was  teased ;  perhaps  a  rope,  which 
would  be  "  picking  oakum."  In  one  list  of  employments 
— ^where,  it  is  said,  the  sexes  are  not  separated  during 
the  day — it  is  mentioned  that  some  of  both  sexes  are  oc- 
cupied in  match-making;  whether  they  are  making  loco- 
foco  matches,  or  whether  it  is  a  typographical  error,  and 
mat-making  is  meant,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
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IRELAND. 

The  Report  of  the  Inspectors  Greneral  of  Ireland,  on 
the  prisons,  discipline,  and  the  state  of  the  jails  in  Ire- 
land for  the  year  1864,  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  of 
nearly  500  pages.  It  is  a  document  doing  credit  to  the 
Government  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  justice  to  the 
prison  officers  whose  conduct  it  notices,  and  honor  to 
the  labour, — assiduous  and  independent, — of  those  upon 
whose  inspection  it  is  founded. 

Prom  1851 — when  the  moral  effects  of  the  faminee 
had  nearly  subsided — to  the  year  1862,  there  was 
"  marked  diminution  of  offences  against  law  in  Ireland;" 
and  the  statistics  of  the  prisons  of  the  whole  of  that 
kingdom  show  an  annual  diminution  of  commitments. 
For  example :  in  January  1851,  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  jail  throughout  the  kingdom  was  10,084.  In 
January  1861,  the  whole  number  was  2,488.  The  dimi- 
nution was  gradual,  and  nearly  the  same  difference  was 
noticeable  in  all  the  months  of  the  year,  between  1851  and 
1861  inclusive.  In  1862  and  '63  the  number  of  commit- 
ments increased,  and  naturally  caused  alarm.  Yet,  in 
1864,  the  tables  show  an  improved  condition.  The 
commitments  of  all  kinds,  for  that  year,  were  much 
diminished  in  number — to  the  amount  of  six  per  cent 
in  persons  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  seventeen 
per  cent,  in  those  below.  This  great  diminution  of 
juvenile  offenders  is  a  source  of  felicitation ;  but  the 
augmentation  of   the   number  of   re-commitments  of 
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oiales,  seems  to  startle  the  Inspectors :  it  is  nine  per  cent.; 
tereas  the  re-commitments  of  males  is  only  at  the  rate 
bur  per  cent.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  statement  which 
irms  the  Inspectors  is  rather  calculated  to  afford  con- 
ation than  fear.  There  is  a  diminution  of  juvenile 
3nders :  of  course,  then,  the  fountain  of  prison  supply  is 
t  so  far  dried  up.  There  is  a  large  diminution  of  the 
mber  of  adults  committed ;  but  in  the  commitments 
5re  is  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent,  in  those  of  females, 
►t  in  the  number  of  persons,  but  in  the  number  of 
les  that  each  person  is  committed.  These  miserable, 
jraded  creatures  are  of  a  class  from  which  few  are 
Jiered  for  reformation — drunken  prostitutes — and  that 
a  country  where  employment  is  scarce  and  poorly 
npensated.  Surely,  on  the  whole,  that  fact  may  be 
;arded  as  favorable.  In  this  country,  the  commit- 
mts  of  females  constantly  increases,  while  female 
K>r  is  in  demand  at  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  it. 
should  be  added,  in  support  of  the  favorable  view 
:en,  that  the  number  of  commitments,  low  as  it  is, 
8  greatly  increased  by  the  untoward  event  of  a  mob 
Belfast,  which  added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  number  of 
soners  in  Antrim  jail. 

The  terrible  vice  of  Drunkenness  is  greatly  on  the 
:rease  in  Ireland,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
ciinution  of  commitments  for  crimes  which  now  affords 
pe,  will  soon  cease,  because  drunkenness  will  soon  lead 
crime.  The  Report  says  that  the  number  of  com- 
tments  for  drunkenness,  in  the  year  1864,  over  those  in 
J3,  is  3,053.  This  is  in  excess — an  increase  of  seventeen 
cent. ;  and  this  does  not  include  the  vast  number  who 
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paid  a  small  fine  in  order  to  escape  imprisonment.  Nor 
does  it  refer  to  the  class  of  offences — ^riots,  assaults  and 
personal  violence — immediately  consequent  on  drunken- 
nesss. 

The  whole  number  of  drunkards  committed  in  1863, 
was:  males,  3,350;  females,  4,150;  making  7,500.  b 
1864,  the  number  committed  was:  of  males,  4,168; 
females,  4,429  ;  making  a  total  of  8,597.  It  will  be 
noticed  here,  that  of  this  vast  number,  the  largest  is  of 
females.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  in  this  country, 
it  seems  to  excite  no  remark  there.  Perhaps  the  drun- 
kenness of  the  men  placed  them  in  the  category  of 
criminals,  by  personal  violence ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  much  larger  number  of  men  was  enabled  to  pay  their 
fine,  and  thus  escape  imprisonment.  The  increase  in 
commitments  for  drunkenness  is  noticeable  as  far  back 
as  the  tables  extend. 

The  whole  number  of  commitments,  of  all  kinds,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1854,  was  60,445.  In  1^64  the 
number  was  32,876.  In  1864,  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  the  first  time,  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was:  males,  769;  females,  142;  total,  911.  Of  these 
juveniles,  the  following  statement  is  made  :  76  boys  and 
12  girls  had  been  committed  twice,  in  that  or  some  pre- 
vious year;  22  boys  and  5  girls,  three  times;  8  boys, 
four  times;  1  boy,  five  times.  And  16,017  persons  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  viz :  11,311  males,  for  4,706  females, 
were  committed  for  the  first  time ;  1,855  males,  1,197 
females,  for  the  second  time ;  783  males,  and  635  females, 
for  the  third  time ;  408  males,  and  361  females,  for  the 
fourth  time ;  275  males,  and  239  females,  for  the  fifth  time ; 
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180  males,  and  201  females,  for  the  sixth  time ;  409  males, 
and  501  females, from  seven  to  eleven  times;  113  males, 
and  235  females,  from  twelve  to  twenty  times;  and  61 
males,  and  373  females,  twenty  times  and  upwards. 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bad  way,  the  number  of  males  committed  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  females,  at  the  close  the  number  of 
female  commitments  becomes  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  males.  The  utter  degradation  of  a  female  who 
has  sacrificed  purity  and  decency,  forbids  much  hope  of 
amendment,  and  we  therefore  find  them  regular  visit- 
ore  to  the  prison.  It  is  added,  in  some  of  these  reports, 
that  some  have  a  record  of  more  than  one  hundred  com- 
mitments. 

Among  those  who  have  been  made  to  suffSer  most 
for  their  violation  of  the  statutes,  were  5  males  and  ti 
females  sentenced  to  death,  3  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
2  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  so  on  increasing  to 
lOli  to  three  years  servitude.  Only  two  (males)  of 
those  sentenced  to  death  were  executed.  We  notice  that 
in  all  the  tables  of  the  time  of  imprisonment,  females  are 
mentioned  as  of  the  greatest  number.  With  this  class 
of  prisoners,  drunkenness  is  the  cause.  Between  the 
ages  of  21  and  31  years  the  female  prisoners  of  all  kinds 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  males. 

The  table  of  religious  professions  shows  the  number 
of  prisoners  of  each  denomination  to  be  about  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  in  the  country. 

Of  the  females  committed  throughout  the  nation,  50 
per  cent,  were  found  wholly  illiterate ;  the  males  35  per 
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Beside  the  Catholic,  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
prisoners,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  those  com- 
mitted, tliere  were  3  males  Methodists,  2  males  and  1 
female  Quakers,  1  male  Covenanter,  1  male  Indepen- 
dent, and  1  male  Baptist. 

Juveniles — that  is,  persons  under  16  years  of  age- 
are  specially  noticed.  In  1864  there  were  945  males 
and  173  females,  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age,  com- 
mitted. In  1863  the  number  was  1,074  males  and  257 
females — a  diminution  of  12  per  cent,  of  males,  and  33 
per  cent,  of  females. 

In  1864,  186  prisoners  (148  males  and  38  females) 
were  transferred  to  Reformatories.  Some  of  these  were 
rejected  for  some  informalities,  and  some  are  still  in 
training. 

We  find  that  of  the  juveniles  under  10  years  of  age, 
32  had  both  parents  living,  3  boys  both  parents  dead, 
16  fathers  dead,  2  mothers  dead.  Of  those  between  10 
and  16,  542  had  both  parents  living,  145  both  dead; 
220  fathers  dead,  128  mothers  dead. 

We  have  thus  far  made  our  extracts,  or  rather  our 
abstracts,  from  the  General  Statement  of  Prison  Offences 
in  Ireland.  The  "  Appendix,"  as  it  is  called,  contains 
particular  returns  from  every  prison.  Bridewell,  jail  and 
lockup  in  Ireland,  and  the  examinations  from  which  the 
statements  are  made,  appear  to  have  been  pursued  upon 
a  fixed  plan,  by  a  man  competent  to  the  duty,  who 
understood  what  was  wanted  for  prison  discipline,  and 
who  had  independence  enough  to  note  and  censure  all 
deficiencies  and  excesses,  and  to  comprehend  and  applaud 
all  successful  efforts  on  the  f)art  of  the  managers  of  the 
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particular  prisons  to  make  these  institutions  reformatory 
as  well  as  penal  places. 

It  would  seem  that  they  retain  the  name  of  Bridewell 
for  some  of  the  prisons  in  Ireland,  and  that  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  old  Bridewell  of  London 
distinguish  these  places  of  punishment.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  are  the  characteristics  of  these,  but 
the  Report  repeats  a  wish  previously  expressed,  that 
they  may  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  list  of  officers,  which  are  called  ''extern' — that 
is,  not  residing  in  the  prison — we  find  the  Local  Inspec- 
tor, who  visits  the  place  almost  every  day;  a  teacher, 
who  usually  attends  daily,  and  three  chaplains,  viz. : 
one  of  the  Established  Church,  (Episcopal,)  one  Protes- 
tant (Presbyterian,)  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  The 
latter,  in  some  of  the  counties,  has  an  assistant  that 
attends  nearly  every  day  in  most  of  the  prisons,  and  in 
some  they  are  in  daily  attendance.  The  number  of 
visits  of  every  extern  oflBcer  is  mentioned  in  the  Report. 
The  salaries  of  the  chaplains  vary  from  $150  to  $3U0  a 
year. 

The  Report  contains  a  tabular  statement  of  the  exact 
condition  of  the  prison,  the  number,  and  character,  and 
age,  and  oflfence  of  the  inmates,  from  what  county  they 
came,  character  of  the  commitment,  results  of  examina- 
tion of  all  the  books,  repairs  of  the  building,  security  and 
accommodation,  the  exact  number  and  condition  of  the 
beds,  bedsteads,  and  articles  of  bedding,  and  all  the  arti- 
cles of  the  place ;  the  supply  and  quality  of  water,  the 
sewerage,  cleanliness,  dryness,  and  ventilation ;  cost  of 
dietary  per  head ;  salaries  of  internal  officers,  and  what 
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the  keeper  does  (if  anything)  besides  the  duties  of  his 
office,  with  general  and  particular  remarks. 

The  food,  in  quality  and  amount,  differs  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  We  notice  that  in  the  County  of 
Antrim  Jail  the  supply  of  stirabout^  (mush,)  buttermilk, 
and  bread,  is  ample,  and  the  Report  mentions  that  the 
quality  was  excellent,  though  "the  gruel  was  thin." 
We  see  no  mention  made  of  meat  at  any  of  the  meals  in 
the  prison. 

This  dietary,  with  slight  modification,  seems  to  pre- 
vail, and  we  do  not  notice  any  meat  in  the  list,  yet  in 
the  statement  oi  contracts  we  notice  that  4  id.  per  pound 
is  paid  for  meat.  This  may  be  for  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  prison.  Every  article  of  the  dietary  is 
reported  on. 

The  officers  of  the  prison,  whether  extern  or  intern, 
are  held  to  an  exact  account;  and  we  notice  that  one 
chaplain  is  bitterly  censured  for  absence  from  duty  one 
day,  and  special  notice  and  commonition  are  made  of  a 
surgeon  whose  whole  number  of  visits  did  not  come  quite 
up  to  the  requirement,  though  it  is  not  stated  that  there 
was  any  call  for  his  services.  With  regard  to  salaries, 
we  notice  that  the  Grand  Jury  presented  some  of  these 
as  excessive,  and  in  the  county  thus  particularly  noticed 
we  find  that  the  Governor  gels  $1,250^  and  the  Head 
Warden  $400.  The  other  men  get  from  $200  to  $250. 
The  Matron  gets  $250,  and  the  female  Nurse  $120, 
These  do  not  seem  high  salaries,  but  they  were  cut 
down. 

We  notice  that  in  most  of  the  prisons  there  are  pro- 
visions made  for  secular  instruction,  though  occasionally 


the  report  laments  that  some  deficiency  exists.  Of 
several  prisons,  it  is  said  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  female  prisoners. 

It  is  also  stated  that  one  of  the  keepers,  who  is  capa- 
ble, instructs  the  females  of  one  prison,  but  always  in 
the  presence  of  a  matron. 

There  are  punishments  for  prisoners  who  violate  the 
rules  of  the  place ;  these  consist  of  dark  cells,  occasional 
withholding  of  food,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  of 
sound  floggings. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  or  Super- 
intendents, the  punishment  book  is  submitted  to  the 
Board. 

The  supply  of  water  in  the  Donegal  and  Banerance, 
Bridewell,  is  obtained  alone  from  the  roof;  the  pump 
out  of  order,  and  the  water  of  the  well  bad.  In  such  a 
case  it  may  be  considered  a  benefit  to  live  in  a  country 
in  which — as  it  is  Ireland — rain  is  rather  the  rule  than 
the  exception. 

Among  the  crimes  for  which  there  are  many  convic- 
tions, was  that  of  sending  threatening  letters.  This  act 
usually  earned  a  sentence  of  twelve  months'  hard  labor, 
and  hard  labor,  in  the  Irish  prisons,  means  hard  labor — 
the  tread-mill,  the  crank,  and  stone-breaking. 

The  report  on  the  prisons  of  Cavan  county,  expresses 
the  conviction  that  long  sentences,  in  associate  system, 
produce  rather  evil  than  good.  The  prisoners  become 
bold  and  more  criminal. 

Debt,  in  Ireland,  seems  yet  to  be  treated  as  a  crime, 
and,  in  the  list  of  offences,  for  which  incarceration  has 
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been  adjudged,  we  find,  in  almost  every  prison,  a  goodly 
number  under  the  head  of  Debt 

Insanity. — Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  situation  of 
lunatics  confined  in  the  various  prisons.  Twenty  years 
since,  an  Act  of  Parliament  took  from  the  Inspectors  of 
Public  Prisons  the  care  of  the  lunatics,  and  conferred  it 
on  a  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  this 
had  a  tendency  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  insane.  Large  buildings  have  been  erected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  insane,  and  in  these 
retreats  the  inmates  "  are  supplied  with  nutricious  diet, 
of  which  animal  food,  tea,  coflFee,  beer  and  porter  form  a 
part,  and  are  placed  under  the  care  of  skilful  attendants, 
who  have  been  duly  trained  to  deal  with  the  disease. 
Even  persons  who  have  committed  murder,  and  other 
great  crimes,  but  who  have  been  pronounced  insane  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  considered  criminal,  who  after 
sentence  have  showed  symptoms  of  insanity,  receive  a 
similarly  humane  treatment. 

The  above  applies  to  "  criminal  lunatics,"  who  seem 
to  be  favored  above  their  brothers  in  misfortune.  Those 
that  are  arrested  upon  suspicion  that  they  are  becoming 
deranged,  and  might  do  something  which  would  be  in- 
dictable, are  still  crowded  into  the  county  prisons,  and 
while  there  undergo  sufiierings  which  are  unknown  to 
the  criminal  insane,  and  are  denied  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment which  at  this  time  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
indispensable  for  the  proper  management  and  care  of 
that  form  of  disease. 

The  account. which  the  Report  gives  of  the  treatment 
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of  this  unfortunate  class  of  prisoners  is  most  painful.  In 
some  prisons  they  are  confined  in  cells  strictly  adapted 
to  individual  separation;  in  others  they  occupy  gloomy, 
unhealed  and  flagged  cells,  and  day-rooms  of  old  jails, 
from  which  the  criminal  prisoners  have  been  removed 
to  properly  heated  and  more  suitable  new  buildings. 
Often  their  food  is  found  inadequate  and  of  an  improper 
kind.  Altogether  this  class  suffer  terribly,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  prisons  are  adapted  to  the  proper  uses 
of  criminals,  are  they  rendered  unfit  for  these  insane. 
This  class  of  prisoners  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
1860  there  were  committed  to  the  various  prisons  in 
Ireland,  644  of  that  description  of  prisoners;  in  1^64 
1,076  were  committed. 

We  cannot  give  more  space  to  the  admirable  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  prisons  in  Ireland.  It  is  one  of 
the  best,  most  comprehensive  reports  we  have  ever  read, 
and  could  the  prisons  of  Ireland  be  at  once  so  changed 
as  to  udapt  them  to  the  system  of  separate  confinement, 
they  would  present,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  system  in 
the  world.  As  it  is,  much  is  done  every  year  to  im- 
prove the  prisons  and  the  prisoners,  and  the  system  of 
Local  Inspectors  and  Inspectors  General  gives  to  the 
whole  such  continued  connection  in  the  administration 
as  will  secure  in  time,  to  all,  the  best  improvement  of 
each.  The  Report  of  1866,  for  the  year  1864,  is  by  far 
the  best  we  have  ever  read. 

One  thing  we  may  here  remark,  that  very  much  of 
the  contents  of  these  Reports,  though  interesting  and 
instructive  to  all,  are  upon  subjects  that  belong  more 
directly  to  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  than  to  the 
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Society  for  Alleviating  the  Condition  of  Public  Prisons, 
and  Ave  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  suggest  to  the 
Directors  of  our  penal  houses  many  improvements. 
Especially  do  we  wish  that  the  Legislature  of  our 
State  would  place  in  the  Legislative  Library  a  copy  of 
all  the  prison  reports  that  are  made  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe ;  and  in  order  that,  such  a  good  work  being 
accomplished,  it  might  prove  of  public  benefit,  we  most 
heartily  wish  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  would 
carefully  read  the  Reports,  and  then  inquire  how  much 
good  they  have  left  undone  by  neglecting  to  provide 
some  general  system  of  prison  inspection  for  the  State. 


<•■» 


MAINE. 

The  Report  relative  to  the  State  Prison  of  the  State 
of  Maine  is  a  clear  narration  of  its  movements,  and  ap- 
parently a  fair  statement  of  aflfairs.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  Warden's  Report  is  occupied  with  details 
of  the  cost  and  kind  of  labors,  and  with  general  state- 
ments, the  particulars  of  which  are  supplied  by  the 
special  reports  of  other  oflScers. 

With  regard  to  the  numbers,  it  is  stated  that  there 
'^vere  only  78  convicts  at  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the 
smallest  number  since  1854,  The  cause,  which  is  not 
stated  by  the  Warden,  is  evidently  the  demand  for  men 
in  the  army,  or  the  call  for  and  reward  of  a  certain  kind 
of  talent  to  impose  upon  soldiers  and  the  Government. 
No  doubt  1866  will  fill  the  cells  of  the  Maine  State 
Prison. 
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The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  good,  and  their 
conduct  most  praiseworthy. 

Beligious  services  were  held  by  the  regular  Chaplain 
and  the  clergymen  of  Thomastown,  where  the  prison  is, 
**  excepting,"  says  the  Report,  "  that  for  three  Sabbaths 
the  Society  of  Friends  officiated,  much  to  the  gratifica- 
tion and,  I  think,  profit  of  all  present." 

There  is  a  library,  and  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  are 
furnished  with  books  and  writing  materials,  and  lamps, 
80  that  they  may  pass  the  long  evenings  in  reading, 
writing,  or  study,  as  they  choose. 

'The  earnings  of  the  year  1864,  were  ^20,317.20,  and 
the  expenditures  $18,059.56,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  prison  of  ^2,258.14.  Of  course  the  profits  or  the 
loss  of  the  prison  will  vary  with  the  number  of  laborers 
or  prisoners. 

The  Warden  earnestly  recommends  some  expenditure 
to  make  the  outside  of  the  prison  a  little  less  ofiensive 
to  taste. 

Of  1,556  convicts  sent  to  that  prison  since  1824, 
1,047  have  served  out  their  terms,  255  have  been  par- 
doned, 50  died,  and  15  escaped  and  were  not  retaken. 

Among  the  78  prisoners  are  13  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  convicts  of  this 
prison  work  in  the  lime  quarries.  The  rules  of  the 
prison  are  very  stringent.  Of  two  deaths  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  was  from  consumption, 
the  other  from  Bright's  disease. 

The  Chaplain's  Report  contains  complaints,  first  of 
the  compensation,  three  dollars  per  week ;  secondly,  of 
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the  chapel,  up  three  pairs  of  stairs^  the  highest  not 
much  better  than  a  common  ladder,  and  the  room 
being  immediately  under  the  roof,  is  excessively  hot  in 
the  summer. 

The  Chaplain  is  cordially  received  by  the  prisoners, 
and  seems  to  have  produced  good  eflFects. 

The  reports  of  all  the  officers  concur  in  recommending 
more  discrimination  in  the  sentences.  Some  are  for 
quite  too  short,  and  others  far  quite  too  long  a  time- 
both  work  evil. 

We  copy  the  following,  as  affording  an  importiyit 
hint : — 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 
A7i  Act  Relating  to  the  Discipline  of  the  State  Prison^ 

Section  1.  The  Warden  of  the  State  Prison  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  conduct  of  each  convict,  and  for  every  month  that  such  coDvict 
shall  appear  by  such  record  to  have  faithfully  observed  all  the  roles 
and  requirements  of  the  prison,  and  shall  not  have  been  subjected  to 
punishment,  the  Warden  shall  recommend  to  the  executive  a  dednc- 
tion  from  the  term  of  such  convict's  sentence  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rule  and  proportion :  for  a  convict  under  sentence  for  a  term  of 
less  than  three  years,  one  day  for  each  month  of  good  conduct  during 
said  term  ;  for  a  convict  whose  sentence  is  for  a  term  of  three  years  or 
more,  and  less  than  five  years,  two  days  for  each  month  of  good  con- 
duct during  said  term ;  for  a  convict  whose  sentence  is  a  term  of  five 
years  or  more,  and  less  tban  ten  years,  three  days  for  each  month  of 
good  conduct  during  said  term ;  and  for  all  other  convicts  except  those 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment^  five  days  for  each  month  of  good 
conduct  during  said  term. 

Section  2-  The  record  aforesaid,  with  the  scale  of  deductions  pro- 
vided in  the  foregoing  section,  shall  be  submitted  once  in  three  months 
by  the  Warden  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 

[Approved  March  10,  1864.] 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  good  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
entitles  him  to  executive  clemency,  but  does  not  give  the 
Warden  and  Inspectors  the  power  of  releasing  him. 

This  is  the  only  report  that  we  have  from  Maine.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  condensed  report  of 
all  the  prisons  in  the  State. 


w> 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  from  Massachusetts  a  goodly-sized  octavo, 
containing  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  for  1865.  In  our  former  reports  we  made  ex- 
tensive extracts  from  the  statement  relative  to  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  punishment  and  charity  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  no  space  this  year  to  do  more  than  to 
mention  that  all  these  institutions  are  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  '^  Board  of  State  Charities."  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  look  to  the  administration  of  each,  and 
harmonize  their  operations — so  that,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  there  may  be  a  correspondence  of  action. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  system  has  been  tried  long 
enough  to  ensure  a  permanent  approval  and  establish- 
ment, but  the  Report  shows  a  careful,  close  watchful- 
ness, and  a  free  censure  of  what  is  wrong  or  unfair, 
(and  in  such  matters  deficiency  is  a  wrong,)  and  it 
refers  with  directness  to  all  the  movements  in  each 
institution. 

The  Almshouses  are  as  closely  examined  and  as  fully 
criticised  as  are  the  jails,  and  the  asylums,  penal  and 
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orphan  schools,  the  insane  and  the  vagrant,  are  all  con- 
sidered, and  their  condition  well  set  forth,  with  censure 
of  the  errors  in  regard  to  some,  and  applause  of  mea- 
sures and  administration  which  secure  new  comforts  to 
the  sufferer,  better  views  to  the  erring,  and  high  hopes 
to  the  miserable. 

Massachusetts  has  always  had  advantages  over  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  in  her  municipal  divisions, 
and  in  the  comparative  density  of  her  population,  and 
also  in  the  early  establishment  and  constant  improve- 
ment of  her  public  schools.  It  has  not  been  found  diffi- 
cult to  legislate  for  the  whole ;  and  what  is  referred  to 
towns  (townships)  by  the  Legislature,  found  corporate 
bodies  and  associate  efforts  ready  and  able  to  do  for 
themselves  what  was  not  done  by  State  or  county  re- 
sponsibility. These  county  poor-houses  would  be  cheaper, 
but  town  provisions  more  humane  and  less  degrading,  in 
the  opinion  of  both  the  recipient  and  the  imparters ;  and 
the  chief  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Report  is  the  complete  union  of  all  the  institutions  of 
punishment  and  charity  under  one  supervision-  The 
Report  is  admirable. 


<  ♦•  •  > 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  Connecticut  Report  has  reference  only  to  the 
"  State  Penitentiary."  It  is  suflBciently  full  to  satisfy  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  use  and  application 
of  the  public  funds  in  the  direction  of  that  institution. 
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and  also  of  the  discipline  of  the  place.  It  has,  how- 
ever, less  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  philanthropist  than 
in  those  of  the  political  economist.  One  part  of  the 
Report  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  is  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  prison  has  been 
much  easier  and  more  beneficial  since  the  passage*  of  a 
law  "  permitting  the  good  conduct  of  the  convict  to  be 
reckoned  in  his  favor,  in  a  consideration  of  shortening 
his  time  of  imprisonment." 

It  would  be  an  additional  gratification  to  know  the 
exact  manner  in  which  the  new  stimulus  to  good  con- 
duct operates  on  the  prisoners,  and  undoubtedly  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  prison  discipline  will  anxiously 
look  for. the  results  of  this  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  importance,  in  considering  the 
most  effective  kind  of  prison  discipline,  whether  hopes 
of  good  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  (if  that  good  is  made 
certain,  as  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions,)  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  fears  of  evil ;  and  on  this  subject  we  may  add, 
that  when  the  time  of  probation  is  long,  and  when  each 
month's  improvement  is  counted  in  excess  to  the  former 
month,  a  sort  of  compound  ratio,  in  reducing  the  time 
of  punishment,  it  seems  natural — and  in  Connecticut  the 
experience  of  the  Penitentiary  shows  it  to  be  just — to 
conclude  that  the  plan  must  be  beneficial.  We  may  add 
one  more  consideration  beyond  the  mere  abstinence  from 
wrong  doing,  and  the  advancement  in  well  doing,  to 
which  the  proposed  reward  relates :  the  very  abstinence 
from  wrong  and  the  advancement  to  right  will  create  a 
habit  of  correctness  of  moral  rectitude  which  will  in- 
crease with  every  month's  practice,  and  which  must 
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count  much  in  the  elements  of  that  success  which  the 
convict  is  to  achieve  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  prisoner. 

Such  a  law  as  now  exists  in  Connecticut  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  with  a  view  to  practical 
operation  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  County 
Prison,  but  the  Inspectors  of  the  former  institution  took 
exceptions  to  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act,  as  un- 
constitutional ;  and  in  a  case  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  decision  was  had  which  has  suspended  further 
action  under  the  law. 

By  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison  have  power  to  remit 
the  costs  of  Court,  the  payment  of  which  is  a  part  of  the 
sentence  of  the  convict.  When  the  prisoner,  as  it  is  in 
most  instances  the  case,  is  unable  to  pay  them,  and  as 
without  this  remittance  the  imprisonment  would  be  ex- 
tended at  least  one  month  beyond  the  time  mentioned, 
and  as  this  is  dependent  upon  persistive  good  conduct,  it 
operates  in  the  same  way,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  as 
the  act  which  failed,  and  the  operation  is  deemed  ad- 
vantageous. 


NEW  YORK. 


We  have  received  an  octavo  volume  of  365  pages, 
containing  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  February  2, 
1865. 

The  volume  conmiences  with  a  list  of  officers  and 
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members ;  then  follows  the  report  of  the  action  proper 
of  the  Society.  These  occupy  about  *J4  pages.  To  this 
succeeds  an  Appendix  of  about  3->8  pages.  The  volume 
fieems  to  be  an  Appendix,  with  a  book  for  a  Preface ; 
but  however  the  Committee  may  have  arranged  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  they  have  not  failed  to  give  to 
these  contents  great  interest,  even  to  an  ordinary  reader. 
But  to  one  who  is  seeking  information,  and  searching  for 
facts  upon  which  to  found  "  social  science,"  the  Report 
is  of  inestimable  value. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  Report  of  the  New 
York  Society  is  really  a  report  not  to  the  Society  itself, 
or  the  world  directly,  but  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
having  succeeded  in  making  its  importance  understood 
by  the  Government  of  the  State,  and  thus  securing  to 
itself  a  means  and  power  of  usefulness  which  ^^  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons"  has  not  been  able  to  exercise.  Per- 
haps because  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  attempted  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  administration  of  the  penal  insti- 
tution, beyond  the  prison  and  penitentiary  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  excepting  by  its  essays,  its  advice,  and  the 
exhibition  of  its  labors  at  home.  The  Prison  Society  of 
New  York  City  seems  to  be  an  element  of  State  Gov- 
ernment. Its  reports  appear  as  a  "  Public  Document," 
printed  by  the  Printer  of  the  Legislature. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  did,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
visit  every  jail  and  penitentiary  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  investigation  appear 
at  full  length  in  the  Appendix.     The  investigations  en- 
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able  the  Committee  to  respond  to  the  following  queries 
with  regard  to  each  prison,  viz. :  The  character  of  the 
Building;  Its  Security;  Employment  of  the  Prisoners; 
Means  of  Intellectual  Culture ;  Means  of  Religious  Cul- 
ture ;  Prison  Dietary ;  Sanitary  Condition  ;  Cleanliness; 
Lighting;  Heating;  Discipline;  Sudden  Illness  at  Night ; 
Separation  of  the  Sexes ;  Classification. 

The  investigation  seems  to  have  been  made  with 
great  fidelity,  and  the  results  thereof  must  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  to 
whom  the  report  is  made. 

Albany,  the  political  capital  of  the  State,  and  the 
centre  of  a  large  and  rich  county,  seems  to  be  almost  as 
poorly  provided  with  prison  proprieties  as  any  county. 
No  employment  for  prisoners,  no  means  of  intellectual 
culture,  only  mutilated  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Albany 
Prison,  and  none  in  the  jails  of  Troy  and  Cohoes,  same 
county. 

In  several  of  the  counties  we  notice  the  voluntary 
services  of  a  clergyman  of  the  town,  but  we  seldom  find 
stated  regular  official  service.  The  county  newspapers 
seem  to  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  for  the 
prisoners. 

We  notice  that  the  prison  of  Queens  county,  Long 
Island,  is  one  that  entitles  itself  to  special  remark.  The 
cells  have  no  ventilation ;  water  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing is  carried  into  the  prison  in  buckets  daily ;  soap  is 
provided,  but  no  towels,  and  night-tubs  are  used ;  ver- 
min abundant,  and  rats  very  defiant.  The  two  sexes 
can  see  and  converse  with  each  other.  There  is  no 
classification  practiced;  whites  and   blacks,  tried  and 
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untried ;  young  and  old  are  indiscriminately  thrown  to- 
gether ;  little  security ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
"  County  Clerks  are  in  Jamaica,  the  County  Matron  at 
Hempstead,  and  the  jail  in  no  place  in  particular ;  it  is 
situated  three  miles  from  any  town  or  village. 

The  Report  thus  speaks  of  the  jail  at  Ballston,  in  the 
rich  and  fashionable  county  of  Saratoga : 

"  For  insecurity  of  arraDgement,  for  deficiency  of  sanitary  care,  for 
fbalness  of  internal  atmosphere,  for  neglect  of  moral  supervision,  for 
broken  walls  and  ceilings,  for  insufficiency  of  water  supply,  for  expen- 
riTcness  of  warming,  for  facilities  and  frequency  of  escape,  facility  of 
oommuDication  with  the  outside,  for  defect  of  classification,  for  neglect 
of  coanty  officials,  and  a  positive  dishelicf  on  the  part  of  the  jailor  in 
the  value  or  utility  of  any  attempts  at  reformation  of  those  submitted 
to  tbeir  custody,  the  jail  probably  surpasses  any  in  the  State/' 

.  Severe  as  is  the  above  general  condemnation,  it  seems 
to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  particulars  furnished.  And 
after  giving  statements  of  the  miserable  state  of  morals 
in  the  place,  the  Report  adds :  "  Vicious  as  the  moral 
government  of  the  jail  is  thus  seen  to  be,  its  material 
arrangement  and  condition  are  no  better." 

The  Keport  shows  that  the  county  prisons  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  generally  very  deficient  in  what 
would  make  them  safe  penal  establishments,  and  emi- 
nently wanting  in  all  that  would  enable  them  to  become 
reformatory. 

In  speaking  of  "  classification"  in  West  Chester  county, 
adjoining  New  York  city,  the  Report  says :  "  No  classi- 
fication whatever  is  maintained.  Tliere  can  be  little 
improvement  in  our  common  jails  until  the  prisoners  are 

ENTIRELY  ISOLATED,  AND  RIGIDLY  KEPT  IN  SEPARATE  CELLS." 
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It  was  our  intention  to  make  liberal  extracts  from  the 
statement  relative  to  the  different  county  prisons  of  New 
York,  but  we  lack  space ;  and  perhaps  we  might  say 
that,  having  forborne  to  publish  at  large  the  report  of 
two  gentlemen  appointed  by  our  own  society  to  investi- 
gate the  aflfairs  of  all  the  prisons  and  almshoiisps  in  this 
State,  we  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  the  result 
of  inquiries  in  another  State. 

The  New  York  Report  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
l)est  most  complete  of  any  that  we  have  seen  in  this 
country,  while  it  partakes  largely  of  the  minuteness 
and  sufficiency  of  those  French  and  Irish  Reports  to 
which  we  have  given  so  much  space  in  this  number  of 
our  journal. 

On  the  subject  of  Diet  we  felt  some  interest,  as  we 
know  that  the  State  of  New  York,  like  our  own,  is  blest 
with  what  would  be  an  abundance  for  all,  if  it  could  be 
shared  by  all. 

We  do  not,  we  confess,  like  the  two  meals  a  day  that 
make  up  the  dietary  of  many  of  the  New  York  prisons 
but  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  generous  supply  of 
food  in  some  of  the  prisons.  Take,  for  instance,  Rock- 
land county  :  for  breakfast,  potatoes,  salt  beef,  rye  coffee, 
and  rye  bread;  dinner,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  and  rye 
bread ;  supper,  mush  and  molasses  and  bread,  and  the 
prisoners  aie  allowed  to  have  as  much  as  they  want. 
In  some  of  the  counties  the  fare  is  better,  with  a  greater 
variety.  In  the  Lewis  County  Prison  the  dietary  is 
three  meals  a  day,  good  fare — meat,  vegetables,  bread, 
buttery  and  no  drink  but  water.  We  notice  that  in 
several  of  the  prisons  "  bread  and  butter''  are  mentioned. 
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Butter,  at  the  price  it  has  recently  brought  in  the  city 
markets,  must  be  a  costly  condiment  in  prison.  Some- 
thing, perhaps,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  article. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  New  York  or  of  our 
own  State,  have  learned  that  the  best  quality  of  butter 
IB  not  always  consumed  in  the  county  in  which  it  is 
made. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  every  county  does 
not  produce  the  best  quality  of  butter ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that,  with  butter  at  seventy-five  cents  a  pound, 
.  the  county  prison  would  be  a  successful  competitor  with 
hotels  and  rich  families  for  the  acquisition  of  the  best 
quality  of  that  article. 

Experience  in  prisons,  as  mere  public  institutions, 
where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  to  be  fed,  shows 
that  plain  food  is  better  than  that  which  is  richer.  A 
variety  in  the  simple  quality,  and  regularity  in  serving 
it,  are  plans  which  yield  the  greatest  advantages  for  an 
established  dietary. 

The  Report  of  of  the  Agent  for  the  New  York 
Society  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  par- 
taking, of  course,  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Mullen,  the  Agent  of  this 
society. 

We  are  struck  with  the  facts  set  forth  in  an  abstract 
of  the  report  upon  the  jails,  viz:  "On  the  whole,  the 
Committee  have  to  report — no  employment  for  prisoners 
in  any  jail  in  the  State" 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  State  of  New  York,  like  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  giving  an  undue  propor- 

12 
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tion  of  its  legislative  care  to  the  penitentiaries  to  the 
neglect  of  the  jails. 

Rum,  parental  neglect,  over-crowded  population  of  the 
jails  themselves,  are  set  down  as  fruitful  sources  of  the 
crimes  that  crowd  the  prisons  and  disgrace  society.  The 
New  York  Society  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  their  rules 
to  recommend  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners. 
But  their  Committees  give  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions with  freedom  and  candor,  and  these  all  seem  to 
tend  to  that  conclusion.  They  are  evidently  seek- 
ing without  any  fear,  lest  they  should  find.  They 
ask :  "  What  is  truth  ?"  and  await  the  momentous 
answer. 


VIRGINIA. 

m 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  our  fellow-member,  Jeremiah 
WiLLETTS,  went  into  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  found  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  prisons  in  Richmond  and  its 
vicinity.  This  was  to  him  only  a  continuance  of  a  good 
work,  as  he  had,  the  previous  year,  been  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  county 
prisons  and  almshouses  in  this  State.  The  work  which 
he  assumed  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and,  at  the  request  of  that  functionary, 
Mr.  WiLLETTS  made  a  report  of  his  labors,  a  copy  of 
which  we  print,  as  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  per- 
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vades  those  who  would  alleviate  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,  and  as  demonstrating  the  situation  of  prison 
affairs  in  the  States  that  have  been  the  seats  of  the  civil 
war. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Willetts  may  not  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  or  of  its  Acting 
Committee,  but  it  is  the  movement  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Society  and  Committee,  and  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  both.  It  is  good  when  members  of  Philadelphia 
associations  can  be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season, 
doing  good, — nay,  "doing  good"  makes  all  acts  in 
season. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Willetts'  report,  or  letter  to  Gov. 

PlEBPONT. 


TO  F.  fl.  PIERPONT,  GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA. 

I  have  availed  myself  of  the  permission  thou  gavest  me  to  visit 
prisoDS,  &Q.     Have  visited  the  following : 

The  Penitentiary  I  found  under  the  control  of  a  military  guard,  who 
kindly  received  me.  Two  of  the  old  officers,  remaining,  informed  me 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  hefore  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond.  The  Prison  was  conducted  on  the  silent  system  :  working 
together  in  extensive  factories,  in  the  daytime,  and  locked  in  separate 
cells  at  night,  and  on  the  Sahhath.  They  have  no  moral  instructor,  no 
library  for  the  use  of  prisoners,  nor  any  care  taken  to  classify  them. 
The  law  required  a  full  separation  of  the  sexes,  yet  they  communicated 
through  the  soil  pipes.  Average  number  two  hundred  and  fifty,  before 
the  war, — fifteen  females.  There  was  an  infirmary,  which  is  now 
horned,  with  the  keeper's  apartments,  and  the  general  destruction  of 
engines  and  manufacturing  implements.  The  inmates  were  all  libe- 
rated, by  their  own  act*  of  violence,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  city,   since  which  the  military  guard  have  captured  about 
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Beventy  with  twenty  other  coiiTiots,  now  numbering  ninety,  all  thrown 
together,  without  work  or  discipline.  The  county  jail  was  uxkw- 
oupied. 

In  the  city  jail,  I  found  forty-six  locked  up  for  want  of  a  necessaiy 
pass  from  their  employer.  I  was  told  they  numbered  one  hundred  and 
nine  in  the  morning.  They  were  indebted  for  their  release  to  persou 
employing  them  and  getting  passes.  Many  of  them  were  mucb  excited. 
I  hope  they  may  learn  wisdom  from  what  they  suffer  from  their  mis- 
taken views  of  freedom. 

At  Goochland,  the  jail  was  burned ;  it  had  been  constructed  on  i 
plan  superior  to  many  county  jails,  with  separate  apartments  for  the 
sexes,  both  in  the  building  and  yard,  and  some  care  taken  to  clasaff 
the  criminals.  There  was  no  employment  given,  nor  any  system  of 
instruction,  except  by  individual  benevolence. 

Their  Court-house  was  spared ;  a  neat  building,  with  jury-rooms,  &c ; 
but  now  their  civil  institutions  were  all  suspended,  and  the  militaij 
guard  had  been  removed  the  morning  which  I  visited  it,  the  13th  ult, 
yet  all  seemed  quiet  and  orderly. 

At  Petersburg,  I  was  shown  the  jail  by  A  Donnan,  a  notary  pub- 
lic. A  military  officer  had  it  in  charge ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  how  it  was  conducted  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  It 
is  old,  and  strongly  built,  with  two  enclosed  yards,  with  high  wall, 
through  which  a  shell  had  entered  and  exploded  within.  The  jail  is 
three  stories  high,  with  four  large  rooms.  On  each  story  the  basement 
was  dark  and  gloomy,  where  the  criminals  of  a  high  grade  are 
kept.  There  were  thirty-six  prisoners — no  females ;  they  appear  to 
be  thrown  together  without  employment,  classification,  or  moral  in- 
struction. 

In  Dinwiddie  county  I  learned,  by  an  intelligent  farmer  living  near 
the  Court-house,  that  there  was  no  local  government  established  there ; 
that  even  the  steward  of  the  almshouse  had  left  it,  the  paupers  having 
the  control. 

It  must  appear,  from  the  foregoing  disclosures,  that  the  principal 
object  in  Penitentiary  incarceration  has,  heretofore,  been  to  so  place 
the  convict,  for  a  few  years,  that  he  may  not  depredate  on  his  honest 
neighbor,  and  contribute  most  to  his  own  support,  not  fully  considering 
that  associating  the  young  with  the  old  offenders  is  inoreasing  that  class, 
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to  be  thrown  on  the  public  at  the  expiration  of  sentence^  ripe  scholarB 
in  their  profession,  through  the  medium  of  our  appliances  for  their 
reform.  I  think  it  is  evident  there  is  a  defect  in  the  administration. 
In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Penitentiary  and  its  discipline,  it  becomes 
(he  philanthropist  to  aim  at  higher  standard — the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.  The  little  expended  here  is  returned  to  him  four-fold  in 
aeouritj  of  person  and  property,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
what  he  could  to  save  an  erring  brother.  I  feel  free  to  suggest  that 
there  be  a  Moral  Instructor  and  Teacher  appointed  to  instruct  all, 
from  cell  to  cell,  separately,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  each  prisoner  be 
plaoed  in  a  separate  cell,  for  a  short  period,  on  first  entering  the  pri- 
son, to  afford  the  moral  instructor  an  opportunity  to  impress  his  mind 
with  good  counsel.  A  well-selected  library  would  contribute  to  the 
same  end  in  view ;  and  could  there  be  an  association  of  benevolent  in- 
dividuals formed  in  the  city,  as  a  Prison  Society,  such  as  exist  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  in  England,  such  a  society,  having 
legislative  authority  to  visit  the  prisons  at  all  times,  may  do  much  in 
raising  the  prisoner  in  self-respect,  and  advancement  iD  reform,  and 
aasist  him  when  discharged.  To  provide  places  for  them,  and  guide 
ihem  in  their  new  course  of  life. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mise- 
riea  of  Public  Prisons,"  accompanying  this,  will  more  fiilly  describe  the 
tuefuiuess  of  such  an  association. 

Very  respectfully  thy  friend, 

Jeremiah  Willetts. 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  REPORTS. 

We  give  an  abstract  of  what  is  set  forth  in  these 
Beports,  more  in  detail  than  may  seem  to  suit  our  annual 
publication,  but  far  less  minute  than  we  could  desire 
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had  we  more  space  at  command.  A  knowledge  of  the 
prison  discipline  of  all  Christian  countries  is  desirable; 
something  may  be  learned  by  which  to  correct  or  im- 
prove our  own ;  something  may  be  discovered  of  error 
that  may  startle  by  its  opposition  to  right ;  something 
that  is  decidedly  wrong  that  may  yet  be  found  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  principles  by  which  our  own 
prisons  are  managed.  It  is  good  to  imitate  the  correct 
movements  of  others ;  it  is  excellent  to  avoid  the  errors 
which  are  as  much  in  our  pathway  as  in  theirs.  In 
both  cases  it  is  almost  necessary  that  we  should  know 
the  right  and  the  wrong  of  each,  that  we  may  follow  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other. 

France. — What  has  greatly  pleased  us  in  the  Report 
upon  the  French  Prisons,  is  the  reports  themselves,  their 
thorough  minuteness,  the  evidence  of  a  careful  searching, 
and  a  fair  exposition;  the  details  of  all  that  is  con- 
sistent with  or  required  by  the  law  that  authorizes  the 
exposition.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  these  particulars  they 
approach  perfection.  They  are  creditable  to  all  the 
officers  that  make  the  returns  of  these  several  establish- 
ments; they  are  creditable  to  the  Director  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Prisons,  and  they  are  honorable 
to  the  Government  to  whom  they  are  made. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  French 
Government  is  improved  and  carried  out  by  those  to 
whom  the  execution  is  confided,  with  a  most  wonderful 
fidelity,  and  so  we  are  bound  to  laud  the  humanity  that 
has  thus  far  been  manifest  in  the  administration  of  the 
prisons,  and  especially  the  admirable  principle  of  order 
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that  appears  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  through- 
out the  Empire,  in  regard  to  the  couduct  of  the 
prisoners. 

But  while  we  approve  of  the  French  Report,  and  of 
much  that  is  reported,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fiEu^t  that  the  whole  system  seems  more  calculated  to 
inflict  punishment  on  the  guilty  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  than  to  improve  the  prisoner  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  thought  and  resolve,  and  by  means  of  directing 
that  thought  and  carrying  out  that  resolve.  There  are 
religious  and  moral  instructors,  it  seems,  in  most  of 
these  prisons,  and  these  **  Aumoniers,"  or  Chaplains, 
undoubtedly  labor  faithfully,  and  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties of  their  appointment.  But  it  is  evideut  that,  in 
their  absence,  there  is  more  opportunity  for  the  enemy 
to  **  sow  tares"  than  there  is  for  the  sunshine  and  dew  of 
silence  and  reflection,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  true 
seeci. 

Rest  and  quiet  are  as  necessary  to  induce  assimilation 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  pabulum,  and  in  the 
French  prisoners  they  cannot  have  the  retirement  they 
need  in  their  penal  abode,  while  associated  with  others 
who  may  have  leas  inclination  to  think.  Nay,  men  of 
habits  so  bad  as  to  lead  them  into  prison  life,  are 
usually  ashamed  of  anything  like  reflection  and  good 
resolve  when  with  their  fellow  criminals,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  think  that  the  labors  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious teachers  in  the  French  public  prisons  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  good  that,  under  other  circumstances,  we 
mean  with  prisoners  in  separate  confinement,  they 
would  be  likely  to  produce.     They  generally  commence 
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their  labors  too  late  to  produce  the  benefits  which  they 
would  confer ;  and  while  they  are  doing  all  they  can, 
and  hoping  all  things,  in  the  spirit  of  true  charity,  one 
evil  associate  of  the  object  of  their  labors  in  half  an  hour 
undoes  the  work  of  half  a  year.  And  a  false  pride 
yields  to  ridicule  what  virtue  was  fast  gathering  from 
the  labors  of  private  philanthropy. 

Under  the  appropriate  head  we  have  noticed  the  re- 
sults of  careful  observation  in  New  Yofk,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  to  the  value  of  separate  confinement  of 
prisoners,  and  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  where  it  is 
not  already  well  established,  that  little  or  no  moral 
benefit  can  be  hoped  from  imprisonment  when  the  con- 
vict is  allowed  to  associate  with  others  in  his  own 
situation. 

In  France  we  do  not  find  that  this  view  has  been 
taken  in  the  new  colonies  or  farm  prisons  for  men,  boys, 
and  females — they  intimate,  at  least,  no  disposition  to 
change  the  social  to  the  separate  confinement.  France 
is  making  much  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
her  prisons,  but  she  needs  a  radical  change  in  the 
system.  Our  information  from  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope is  not  official  beyond  France  and  her  neighboring 
colonies. 

Ireland. — It  appears  to  us  that  Ireland  has  the  best 
plan  of  prison  government,  punishment,  and  moral  direc- 
tion, of  any  country  in  Europe ;  and  it  appears  also  that 
the  views  of  improvement  in  that  country  extend  beyond 
the  administration  of  affairs,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
system  itself. 
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Italy. — In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
louth  of  Italy,  while  every  prison  has  its  means  of  reli- 
^ous  worship,  and  has  daily  religious  services  according 
o  the  rites  of  the  Church  that  is  dominant  there,  it 
Ices  not  appear  that  any  great  and  organized  efforts  are 
nade  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  prisoners, 
ifealth  is  not  abundant,  and  where  it  is  in  any  large 
imount,  its  possessor  has  such  a  great  number  who,  be- 
»use  they  are  of  his  "  house,"  must  not  bring  disgrace 
m  his  name  by  labor,  and  therefore  appeal  to  him  for 
issistance,  that  little  is  left  from  that  source,  for  public 
tharity  of  our  kind.  But  in  every  part  of  the  penin- 
lula  of  Italy  there  are  immense  sums  invested  for  hos- 
)itals  of  almost  every  kind,  for  schools,  churches,  and 
redding  gifts. 

General. — Those  who  would  present  to  readers  and 
nquirers  the  condition  of  prisoners  on  the  Continent  of 
Surope,  and  more  especially  would  institute  compan- 
ions between  their  discipline  and  the  discipline  of  those 
n  this  country,  and  illustrate  the  real  and  probable 
effect  of  treatment  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  must, 
o  make  their  labor  useful,  comprehend  the  different 
locial  and  political  conditions  of  the  two  divisions,  and 
comprehend  the  influence  of  life  upon  those  on  one  side, 
PFho  are  to  go  into  a  world  where  their  condition,  if  not 
inalterable,  is  at  least  so  fixed  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
ise,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  sink.  And  on  the  other 
ide  upon  those  who  feel  that,  though  restrained  for  a 
ong  season  from  social  intercourse,  and  kept  out  of  that 
lurrent  into  which  the  business  men  of  the  time  throw 
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themselves  for  success,  they  have  yet  time  and  means  to 
rise,  and  the  patronage  of  the  philanthropist  that  soothes 
their  affliction  in  prison,  and  speeds  with  blessing  and 
assistance  their  departure,  is  no  bond  to  keep  them 
down,  and  compel  them  to  humiliating  inactivity.  They 
will  feel  the  weight  which  their  own  consciousness  of 
wrong  doing  and  the  mortification  of  penal  infliction 
ensure,  but  they  need  not,  of  necessity,  contend  against 
or  shrink  from  the  withering  rebuke  of  the  moral  Phari- 
see that  writes  upon  his  broad  philactery  the  '^procul 
este  profani^'^  and  sits  down  in  conscious  innocence  of 
crime,  or  unconsciousness  that  his  sanctimony  has  not 
saved  him  from  suspicion.  It  is  a  great  blessing,  it  is 
an  occasion,  perhaps,  of  self-felicitation,  that  some  have 
escaped  the  snares  into  which  cupidity  so  often  leads, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  children  that  in  the 
world's  temptations  a  father  has  escaped  unscathed. 
But  it  is  also  beautiful  to  watch  the  course  of  the  man 
convicted  and  repentant  of  crime,  who  is  toiling  and 
contending  against  the  difficulties  of  his  unhappy  posi- 
tion, but  who  keeps  honor  and  truth  in  view,  and  is 
"nobly  bent  on  virtue."  That  which  causeth  joy  in 
Heaven  is  not  without  interest  on  earth,  and  good  men 
may  felicitate  themselves  upon  the  results  of  their  own 
unobtrusive  labor,  while  they  discern  in  the  successful 
mechanic  or  business  man,  or  politician, "  the  sinner  that 
repenteth." 


NOTE  TO  PART  II. 

In  the  second  line  of  the  130th  page,  oocurs,  **  the  number  ofeommUmenU  ii 
about  2,000  per  year"  This  is  part  of  a  sentence,  the  whole  of  which  should 
haTe  been  omitted. 
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DISTURBING  CAUSES,  WITH  REMEDIES. 

The  Acting  Committee,  in  reporting  to  the  Society, 
and  through  the  Society  to  that  portion  of  the  world 
that  takes  an  interest  in  its  labors,  what  it  has  attempted 
and  what  it  has  accomplished,  feels  that  it  has  good  pre- 
cedent for  such  an  enlargement  of  its  annual  statements 
as  may  include  distinct  reference  to  some  of  the  "  dis- 
turbing causes,"  and  also  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
preventive  of  the  vices  which  society  deplores — ^vices 
which,  when  they  mature  into  crimes,  give  employment 
to  the  magistracy  and  the  courts,  and  supply  labors  of 
philanthropy  to  those  who  would  improve  the  condition 
of  public  prisons. 

Every  man  with  leisure  to  observe,  and  sensibility  to 
deplore,  must  be  struck  with  the  growing  prevalence  of 
vices  and  the  augmented  multitude  of  crimes  that  are 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers ;  and  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunity, are  fearfully  struck  with  the  great  number  of 
criminals  that  reach  the  public  prison  without  any  pub- 
lic record  of  their  dereliction,  a  number  so  great,  and 
yet  the  individuals  so  little  connected,  as  lead  to  the 
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most  painful  reflections  that  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  crimes  and  vices  meet  with  public  exposure ;  only 
a  small  proportion  of  criminals  are  visited  with  pun- 
ishment. 

What  is  the  cause  ? 

We  are  not  prepared  to  give  an  explicit  answer ;  but, 
undoubtedly,  the  great,  the  ruling,  the  ostensible  cause 
is  Intemperance — that  is,  a  greatly  increasing  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors— drunkenness,  habitual  drunken- 
ness. On  this  painful  subject  we  shall  dwell  at  large,  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  ideas  oflfered  last  year  and  previously, 
upon  the  terrible  epidemic.  But  can  too  much  be  said 
by  way  of  prevention  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  write  essays  on  Social  Science,  but 
we  do  desire  to  present  for  consideration  subjects  that 
connect  themselves  with  the  labors  of  this  Society,  and 
which  may,  if  properly  treated  here,  induce  some  of  our 
members  (even  though  in  that  labor  not  acting  for  the 
Society,)  to  undertake,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Society,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  our  Society,  the  good  work  of 
preventing  the  miseries  which  it  is  ours  to  alleviate. 

It  is  not  the  prescribed  duty  of  this  Board  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  vices  and  crimes  for  which  so 
many  come  to  add  to  the  labors  and  the  expenses  of  the 
prison ;  but,  if  vice  and  crime  should  ever  reach  such  a 
a  state  as  to  enforce  a  special  inquiry  as  to  the  best 
means  of  repressing  them,  it  may  aid  the  investigation 
to  have  some  record  of  their  progress. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  prostitution  and  intoxica- 
tion have  multiplied  in  this  city  far  beyond  the  increase 
of  population,  and  that  the  number  of  houses  devoted  to 
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the  means   of  impurity    and    drunkenness   has   been 
augmented  almost  in  a  compound  ratio  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  inhabitants.     The  attempt  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  by  licensing  houses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  regu- 
lating an  evil  that  could  not  be  entirely  repressed,  and 
by  permitting,  in  some  places,  the  sale  of  liquors  to 
repress  it  in  others,  and  to  regulate  it  in  all.    The  intent 
and  the  plan  were  good.     Since  excess  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating  liquors  is  a  great  public  evil,  and  the  use 
cannot  be  entirely  repressed,  it  was  wise  to  devise  and 
carry  out  a  plan  by  which  the  sale  could  be  controlled. 
And  the  right  confined  to  sell  moderately,  created  a  power 
to  repress  or  punish  excess.     But  the  execution  of  the 
plan  failed.     The  business  of  licensing  public  houses  has 
come  to  be  a  means  of  supplying  the  exchequer  of  the 
city,  and  increasing  the  compensation  of  public  officers, 
so  that  the  penalties  which  are  incurred  by  the  sale  of 
liquors  is  not  for  exceeding  in  amount  that  which  the 
law  may  deem  reasonable,  but  for  not  propitiating  the 
law  by  paying  for  the  right  to  sell  an  unlimited  amount 
to  any  who  will   purchase.     It  is  not  the  drunkards 
that  are  made,  but  the  licenses  that  are  not  paid  for  that 
constitutes  the  ofience  which  is  recognized  and  punished. 
Pay  the  price  of  a  license,  and  every  man  may  display 
Ids  red  curtain,  or  proclaim  his  hudneas  by  that  species 
of  ground-glass  which  hides  his  customers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  preventing  the  retail  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  intoxicating  liquor,  by  licensing 
the  sale,  has  failed,  and  failed  by  a  departure  from  the 
plans  by  which  alone  success  could  be  secured. 
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Money  and  not  morals,  profit  and  not  temperance, 
have  come  to  be  the  consideration ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  it  is  much  better  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  general.  But, 
abroad,  there  is  one  motive  for  granting  licenses  to  sell 
spirits,  or  permitting  the  sale  without  license,  which 
does  not  rule  in  the  United  States.  In  Europe  the  sale 
of  the  liquor  is  the  immediate  means  of  supplying  one 
family  with  bread,  and  so  it  is  permitted,  because  the 
channels  of  employment  are  few  and  crowded,  and,  if  the 
liberty  to  sell  was  withheld,  those  who  looked  to  the  sale 
for  food  might  have  to  resort  to  the  almshouse.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  are  permitted  to  purchase  are 
wasting  the  means  of  personal  independence ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  most  of  those  countries, 
the  stability  of  the  government  is  not  much  dependent 
upon  a  w^ant  of  liberty  in  the  people,  and  hence  that 
which  weakens  the  moral  force  of  the  masses  strengthens 
the  power  of  ruler.  It  is  true  that  the  philosopher  might 
think  it  were  better  to  lead  men  than  drive  asses, — but 
it  is  easier  to  drive  asses  than  it  is  to  lead  men  who  do 
not  like  the  conductor,  nor  approve  of  the  path  or  the 
end  which  he  favors. 

We  do  not  mean  to  carry  our  remarks  into  the  field 
of  politics;  but  political  economy,  perhaps  national 
politics  are  concerned  in  the  effect  which  vice  and  crime 
are  likely  to  produce — likely  now,  because  we  know  the 
terrible  effects  they  have  produced.  And  we  are  in  more 
danger  in  this  country  than  they  were  in  Europe,  where 
terrible  convulsions  were  the  consequences  of  general  de- 
cay of  morals.  There  the  strong  arm  of  government  could 
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restrain  till  it  became  palsied  by  its  own  vice,  or  broken 
hy  the  violence  which  vice  produces  in  the  governed. 
There  the  sovereign,  the  king,  might  for  a  time  exercise 
restrictive  power  in  the  use  of  the  Divine  Right ;  here 
the  people,  the  sovereigns,  know  their  own  power,  and,  if 
they  become  debased,  they  may  exercise  it  to  a  terrible 
and  fatal  extent. 

The  two  prevailing  vices,  to  which  we  have  referred 
above,  are  weakening  the  moral  power  of  the  laws  and 
their  administration, — lessening  the  physical  power  and 
endurance  of  the  people.  Licensing  the  sale  of  liquors 
has  not  prevented  drunkenness.  Would  public  legisla- 
tive interference  in  the  direction  of  impurity  be  equally 
ineffectual  to  good  ?  We  dare  not  say.  We  can  only 
assert  that  vice — the  vices  especially  to  which  we  have 
referred,  are  on  the  constant  increase ;  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  places  consecrated  to  impurity,  set  apart  as  the 
appropriate  location  of  what  is  most  degrading :  they 
overspread  their  limits ;  they  come,  like  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  up  into 

"  Places  saored  to  Deatness  and  repose." 

Our  social  meetings  are  disturbed  by  dissipation, 

^'  And  prostitution  in  oar  public  walks  " 

disgusts  the  virtuous  by  its  impudence,  or  familiar- 
izes the  young  to  its  prevalence.  We  shall  not  now 
speak  further  of  the  last-named  evil,  but  proceed  to 
notice  particularly  some  demands  upon  public  conside- 
ration, beginning  with  the  great  national  demoralizing 
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liNTEMPERANCE. 

Frequent  visits  to  any  of  the  prisons  must  lead  a  rea- 
sonable man  to  inquire  after  the  causes  which  deprive  so 
many  human  beings  of  the  great  enjoyments  of  life,  viz: 
"  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Beings  are  there 
incarcerated  for  whom  this  life  and  its  associations  must 
be  everything,  as  they  seem  to  have  no  thoughts  of  death, 
and  to  cultivate  no  hope  in  eternity ;  yet  they  reallj 
throw  away  all  chances  of  enjoyment  in  the  prison,  white 
they  seem  to  give  no  heed,  either  by  fear  or  hope,  either 
by  preparation  or  anticipation,  to  the  future. 

What  brings  so  many  of  our  fellow-beings  into  such  a 
miseriable  circumscription  ?  What  is  the  cause  ?  And, 
if  that  cause  be  found,  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  suflfer- 
ing  individuals,  and  what  is  the  preventive  ?  That  pre- 
ventive, whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  remedy  for  society,  as 
it  will  be  the  salvation  for  the  individual  sufferers. 

We  find,  in  the  County  Prison  instances  of  the  lowest 
degradation  into  which  human  beings  are  led  by  vice  and 
crime, — we  do  not  say  sin^  as  that  is  a  theological  conside- 
ration,— and,  while  it  involves  both  vice  and  crime, 
includes  also  that  of  which  society — at  least  the  laws  of 
society — take  little  account  till  it  has  developed  itself 
into  vice  ot  called  for  punishment  as  a  crime.  The  sins 
of  omission — the  sins  of  the  heart — the  sins  of  the  affec- 
tion— the  sins  of  thought — these  rarely  come  to  be  the 
subjects  of  public  consideration  or  legal  inquiry  till  they 
have  taken  form,  till  they  manifest  themselves  in  some 
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w»r<  act  that  often  astouishes  the  world  by  what  is  de- 
lominated  a  sudden  fall  of  some  individual,  till  then 
"egarded  as  of  exemplary  virtue  and  great  practical 
piety,  while,  perhaps,  the  oflFender  has  been  suffering  a 
lec9.y  of  virtue  for  years,  and  has  allowed  one  dominant 
3at  secret  vice  to  demoralize  his  whole  system,  till  he 
itands  astonished  at  the  want  of  discernment  in  the 
pablia  to  discover  what  he  knew  to  be  working  within 
him  as  a  motive  of  action,  and  which  he  has  felt  could 
not  escape  public  detection.  These  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject which  we  have  now  ior  hand,  and  we  shall  approach 
their  consideration  when  we  shall  have  called  up  the 
ruling  vices  of  this  day,  and,  it  would  seem,  of  all  days, 
if  not  of  all  places. 

We  have  said  that  the  county  prison  presents  instances 
rf  the  greatest,  or  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  of  the  low- 
est degradation  of  human  beings,  and  certainly  the 
Female  Department  shows  that  there  is 

*'  In  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep.'* 

And  therefore  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  in- 
:|uiries  at  the  -doors  of  the  cells  of  those  representatives 
)f  vice  and  crime  and  degradation,  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  condition — the  cause,  remote  and  proximate — and 
hearing  their  statements  and  comparing  their  condition, 
to  inquire  elsewhere  whether  there  are  not  within  the 
reach  and  use  of  society  some  means  to  check  the  evil, 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  infamy  that  overflows  all  the 
limits  which  a  sense  of  public  propriety  once  prescribed, 
ind  thus  in  time  to  rid  society  of  those  evils  which  are 
tB  curse,  its  bane ;  and  we  have  hope — not  that  we  have 
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found  the  remedy,  not  that  we  are  going  to  take  our 
stand  upon  the  borders  of  this  terrible  flood,  and  turn  it 
back,  or  even  say  to  it,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  do 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid."     We 
have  no  such  expectation,  but  we  have  a  hope,  that  by 
exposing  the  prevalence  of  certain  evils,  b}'^  showing  how, 
of  themselves,  alone  and  unmixed,  they  are  public  curses, 
and  how,  in  addition,  they  are  the  source  of  most  of  all 
the  other  moral  evils  of  life,  and  how  they  mingle  in  all 
and  make  them  worse;  and  especially  how  the  neglect 
of  the  good,  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  humane,  and  tbe 
indifference  of  the  philanthropic,  permit  the  evil  to  take 
root   and  flourish,  till  there  is  scarcelj^  a  question  of 
eradication,  only  of  correction  and  direction — by  showing 
that  we  hope  to  awaken  public  attention,  and  turning  it 
to  some  means  of  alleviation,  some  attempt  to  save  it 
only  from  the  contagion  of  these  '*  miserable  offenders ;" 
to  save  also  those  "  miserable  offenders"  from  their  vile- 
ness,  and  to  hedge  up  the  way  of  those  who  have  little 
power  of  resistance,  and  to  keep  them  from  companion- 
ship with  the  wicked  of  their  own  sex,  "  whose  feet  go 
down  to  death,  whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell." 

Stop  at  the  cell  door. of  the  depraved  female,  of  those, 
indeed,  who,  though  imprisoned,  are  not  yet  utterly  de- 
praved, and  inquire  why  they  are  prisoners.  One  will 
tell  you  that  her  husband  beat  her,  and  that  for  words 
provoked  by  blows,  thrust  her  into  prison  on  the  charge 
of  "  abuse  and  threats."  Another,  that  she  was  seeking 
a  lodging  at  night,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
"vagrancy."  Another,  that  she  had  a  little  dispute 
"  with  a/nenrf,"  and  words  led  to  a  single  blow,  and  she 
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was  committed  for  "  assault  and  battery."  Others  will 
say  that  they  were  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  "own 
hired  house,"  but  that  a  few  young  gentlemen  came  in 
and  made  some  noise,  and  so.  they  were  all  arrested  for 
keeping  a  "disorderly  house."  And  others,  that  for 
only  singing  in  the  street  they  had  been  snapped  up  by 
some  policemen  on  a  raid,,  and  were  committed  as  "  dis- 
orderly persons."  Others  again,  when  a  charge  of  lar- 
ceny is  made,  had  only  pawned  a  few  things,  without 
at  the  time  knowing  whose  they  were. 

Examine  the  cases  of  all  these  a  little  more  closely, 
"  and  closer  viewed,"  it  will  be  seen  tliat  intoxication 
was  the  cause,  remote  or  proximate,  of  the  acts  for  which 
they  were  committed.  And  now  the  man  who  is  tried 
even  for  homicide,  pleads  insanity  as  the  direct  cause, 
and  profves  that  his  insanity  renders  him  unaccountable, 
and  therefore  crimeless,  because  the  act  is  only  the  natu- 
ral and  temporary  consequence  of  a  drunken  debauch. 
Murder,  larceny,  arson,  burglary,  theft,  violence,  va- 
grancy, all  wash  their  hands  in  innocency,  and  refer 
their  misfortune  to  drunkenness,  and  drunkenness  is  not 
a  crime — only  a  vice  in  the  poor,  only  an  an  en*or 
in  the  rich,  a  fault  in  the  ignorant,  a  failing  in  the 
learned ! ! ! 

Drunkenness,  then,  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  crime 
that  is  recorded  on  our  Aldermen's  dockets,  or  that 
reaches  to  the  dignity  of  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions — not  all,  we  know — not  all — but  failing  to  boast 
itself  as  the  cause  of  all  crimes,  intemperance  continues 
to  become  the  resort  of  the  criminal,  and  may  boast  that 
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if  its  power  were  not  to  be  cited  as  the  promoter  of 
felony  or  impurity,  it  had  become  the  constant  and 
necessary  resort  of  the  wretch  when  his  crime  was 
achieved.  It  is  one  of  those  vices,  it  is  the  vice,  that, 
failing  in  a  few  instances  to  entitle  itself  to  the  pater- 
nity of  a  few  other  vices  and  crimes,  revenges  itself  for 
that  failure  by  becoming  the  foster-father  of  all. 

Would  the  limits  of  this  article  permit,  we  should  cite 
instances  to  prove  our  conclusion  to  be  just :  that  drun- 
kenness in  this  country  is  the  immediate  or  mediate 
cause  of  most  of  the  misery  that  is  around  us,  and  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  in  prison  must  refer  their  incar 
ceration  to  intemperance.  We  recollect  that  two  years 
since,  we  noticed  the  amount  of  imprisonment  in  other 
countries,  especially  the  south  of  Europe,  and  that  we 
added  the  assertion  that  the  people  there  are  temperate 
— drunkenness  being  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  hence 
it  might  be  inferred  that,  as  people  get  into  prison  there 
without  drunkenness,  so  Jiere  the  same,  o^  nearly  the 
same,  amount  of  imprisonment  might  be  found  as  exists 
there,  even  were  our  people  as  temperate  as  are  the 
Italians. 

That  is  worthy  of  thought,  worthy  of  an  attempt  at 
explanation.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  large  numbers 
of  the  people  are  imprisoned,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
are  condemned  for  drunkenness,  or  for  acts  which  drun- 
kenness produces.  Therefore  intemperance  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  the  cause. 

In  Naples,  large  numbers  are  imprisoned ;  and  the  city 
does  not  furnish  two  cases  of  habitual  intemperance; 
and  the  drunken  man  is  not  punished,  unless  a  soldier. 
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Why  then  should  it  be  inferred  that  intoxicating  drinks 
are  chargeable  with  the  imprisonments  here^  when  im- 
prisonment is  so  common  in  "  temperate  "  countries  ?  or, 
who  shall  say  that  if  all  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  was 
completely  abolished  in  this  city,  who  shall  say  that  the 
cells  of  the  county  prison  would  not  be  as  crowded  as 
are  the  prison  chambers  in  Naples  ?  In  other  words, 
who  shall  say  that  other  causes  than  intoxication  would 
not  fill  the  prison  in  Philadelphia  as  they  do  in  Naples, 
and  the  same  causes  which  operates  Uiere  produce  the 
same  eflfects  here  ? 

We  answer  that  we  have  no  hope  of  emptying  the  cells 
of  any  prison  in  our  cities.  One  crime  and  one  vice  can 
exist  without  others ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  will  con- 
trive means  to  stimulate  to  a  violation  of  the  law  and 
gratify  unsanctified  passions.  But  we  know  that  vice 
and  crime  subsist  by  aliment,  and  that  **  where  there  is 
no  wood,  there  the  fire  goeth  out,"  and  the  withdrawal 
of  tho  principal  part  must  leave  a  decayed  flame, 
though 


*<  Ev'n  in  oar  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
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But,  to  consider  the  proposition  of  the  imprisonments 
in  Philadelphia  and  that  in  Naples.  Here  it  is  abun- 
dant with  drunkenness,  and,  therefore,  it  is  said  that 
drunkenness  is  the  cause.  There  imprisonment  is  abun- 
dant, and  no  drunkenness  prevails.  And,  therefore,  it 
may  be  argued  that  we  should  have  the  same  amount 
of  imprisonments  that  we  now  have  were  we  to  be  as 
free  from  "  intemperance  "  as  arcf  the  Neapolitans.  That 
would  certainly  be  "  inferable  "  if  the  same  causes  existed 
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here  tluit  abound  there.     But  we  lack  one  or  two  of  tlie 
great  influencing  circumstances. 

In  Naples  the  natives  are  born  unto  castes  as  fixed  as 
if  the  decree  of  the  Almighty  had  established  them,  ex- 
cepting that  the  lower  or  more  numerous  class  may  have 
its  circle  enlarged,  and  its  number  increased  by  contri- 
bution from  those  above,  but  "  to  ascend  is  hard  and 
rare."  Enterprise,  and  the  full  exercise  of  capital,  which 
gives  life  to  a  community,  are  checked  by  the  customs 
of  the  peoi)le  and  the  policy  of  the  government,  hence 
the  poor  have  no  employment  but  that  which  the  wants 
of  society  render  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  vast  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  to  compete  for  their  employment 
places  the  compensation  at  the  lowest  imaginable  rates. 
Able-bodied  men  will  work  sixteen,  and  often  eighteen, 
hours  per  day,  for  sixteen  cents,  and  "  find  themselves," 
and  quarrel,  and  sometimes  get  into  prison  "  for  break- 
ing the  peace,"  in  their  earnestness  to  obtain  employ 
ment  at  such  a  rate  of  compensation.  Of  course,  drunk- 
enness is  rather  a  costly  luxury  with  such  people.  And 
flesh  meat  needs  scarcely  the  protection  of  the  church 
to  prevent  its  use  by  the  poor  on  days  of  abstinence. 
Meat  is  a  rarity,  in  the  mouths  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  from  January  to  December.  But,  if  these  people 
do  not  get  drunk,  they  get  into  prison,  and  when  there, 
tliey  remain  till  they  shall  have  earned  the  cost  of  arrest 
and  support.  Small  pilferin(j8  are  the  besetting  sins  of 
the  poor,  and  political  cabals  the  oflfenses  of  the — of 
the  others, — and  brigandage  and  robberies  the  resort  of 
licentious  discharged  soldiers.  It  seems  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  the  prisons  of  Naples  should  have  tenants  to 
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any  considerable  number,  if  the  people  of  that  city  and 
district  had  the  employment  and  pay  which  can,  at  all 
times,  be  had  in  Philadelphia.  But,  as  such  "  pay " 
would  be  a  luxury  to  the  Neapolitans,  there  is  no  telling 
what  would  be  the  consequences.  But  among  the  rich 
and  the  liberal,  in  that  city,  a  free  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind  is  rare.  The  miserable  water  of  the 
place  renders  almost  necessary  the  use  of  their  weak 
red  wines;  but  their  wines  are  not  of  a  quality  to 
generate  much  of  an  appetite  for  them,  nor  of  strength 
BuflQcient  to  produce  intoxication. 

It  may  be  added,  that  while  many  prisoners  are  found 
in  the  capitol  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  smaller  cities  fur- 
nish fewer  occupants  to  the  poorly-constructed  prisons. 

Our  citizens  are  generally  supplied  with  occupation, 
and  those  who  must  earn  their  living  '*  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,"   have  generally  that  which  ensures   both 
sweat  and   bread.     Here  no  excuse  can  be  reasonably 
made  for  theft,  and  no  legitimate  wants  may  be  pleaded 
in  extenuation  of  the  violation  of  any  laws.     A  beastly 
appetite  for  strong  drinks  is  cultivated,  it  is  feared,  in 
the  infancy  of  a  portion  of  our  people,  and  hence  the 
prevailing  indulgence  of  the  young,  and  tlie  provocation 
to  violence  in  the  older.     It  is  the  sin  of  our  people  :  it 
is  that  which,  if  a  foreigner  were  to  select  some  fault  of 
character  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  various  countries 
should   be  designated,  he  would  iiscribe  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.     We  know  it — all  know  it — all 
confess  it.    Some  have  made  attempts  to  check  the  evil. 
In  some  States  severe  laws  have  been  enacted  to  prohi- 
bit, entirely  the  sale,  and  even  to  endeavor  to  prevent 
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the  use  of  intoxicating  drink.  Societies  have  been 
formed  and  rules  established ;  vows  have  been  registered 
and  pledges  given.  The  halls  have  resounded  with  elo- 
quence, grown  almost  intemperate  in  its  advocacy  of 
temperance  and  denunciation  of  intoxication.  The 
streets  have  been  crowded  with,  the  open  professors  of 
the  rules  of  total  abstinence,  and  yet  the  curse  of  hard 
drinking,  and  of  bad  drinking,  is  upon  us.  The  reaction 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  abstinence 
only  whetted  the  appetite,  or,  that  when  the  excitement 
of  temperance  eflforts  failed,  that  a  resort  to  intoxicating 
liquors  was  almost  natural.  The  pulpit,  which  once  re- 
bounded with  the  thunders  of  denunciation  against  the 
particular  sin  of  drunkenness,  seems  now  to  have  com- 
promised with  the  practisers  of  the  fault,  and  to  have 
restored  the  crime  to  its  old  category,  and  left  it  to  be 
included  in  the  general  catalogue  of  wrong-doing,  as  if  it 
were  not  the  duty  of  all  who  teach,  besides  the  reproval 
of  all  errors,  to  denounce,  with  special  emphasis,  "  the 
sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  us." 

We  do  indeed  hear  talk  against  intemperance ;  but  we 
discover  no  means  yet  for  reducing  the  evils.  It  is  said 
by  many,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
manufacture  of  low-priced  wines  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  use  of  whisky  and  the  villainous  compounds  that  fill 
the  bottles  and  decanters  in  the  uroggeries;  and  the 
cases  of  France  and  Italy  are  cited.  But  Germany  also 
produces  cheap  wines,  and,  also,  has  to  blush  for  the 
amount  of  intemperance  among  her  people ;  though  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  wine-drinking  people  fur- 
nish fewer  drunkards  than  a  brandy  or  a  whisky-drink- 
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ing  community.  But,  we  may  add,  that  still  a  smaller 
number  of  drunkards  is  found  among  water-drinking 
people. 

But  the  difference  in  causes  between  the  imprisoij- 
ment  in  the  United  States  and  that  of  Naples  was  under 
consideration.  Here  it  is  confessedly  drunkenness — 
tliere  it  would  seem  to  be  pilfering  from  absolute  want, 
and  hostility  to  a  government  that,  by  inactivity  and 
want  of  sympathy,  discourages  that  enterprise  which 
produces* and  rewards  industry,  and  thus  prevents  want. 
jSfe/e,  if  drunkenness  should  be  abolished,  we  might  hope 
for  a  great  diminution  of  imprisonment.  Revolutions 
there  produce  little  else  than  political  melioration  and 
military  activity,  and  so  we  do  not  suppose  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  is  greatly  diminished ;  besides,  we 
must  wait  generations  at  least  for  any  considerable  effect 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  Habits  that  are  general 
are  not  easily  nor  rapidly  changed ;  they  remain  in  an- 
tagonism with  the  new  circumstances,  and  only  yield 
when  a  new  race,  with  manners,  customs  and  expecta- 
tions formed  upon  the  new  state  of  things,  shall  come 
up,  moulded  upon  other  principles  and  influenced  by 
other  social  and  political  institutions. 

So  here  even  the  prevalence  of  entire  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors  in  whole  communities  did  not  pro- 
duce (though  it  was  producing)  the  benefit  promised. 
Two  causes,  at  least,  operated  against  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  sanguine  temperance  apostles,  and 
one  cause  was  the  succedanium  which  the  pharmacopoeia 
supplies  for  the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Those 
who  had  drunk  for  the  love  of  drink,  or  for  a  mere  love 
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of  sociality,  generally  maintained  a  good  report  among 
the  brethren  of  the  temperance  organization ;  but  those 
who  had  drunk  from  a  love  of  the  eflfects  of  liquor, 
njissed  that  nervous  exhiliration  which  constituted  their 
happiness,  and  though  faithful  to  the  pledges  against  all 
uses  of  spirituous  liquors,  they  were  not  proof  against 
the  temptation  to  exhilirate  and  make  themselves  tem- 
perately happy  by  a  resort  to  opium  and  its  extracts 
and  compounds. 

Another  cause,  and  that  which  is  most  worthy  the 
thought  of  a  philosophical  philanthropist,  is  the  debasing 
effect  which  the  habits  of  intoxicuticm  has  produced  in 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people.  This  is  mjich 
greater,  and  much  less  eradicable,  than  is  usually  con- 
sidered by  those  who  gave  themsel\es  up  to  temperance 
reform,  and  those  who  either  direr  tly  opposed  such  a 
reform  or  were  willing  to  find  in  the  conduct  of  the 
reformed  something  upon  which  a  censure  of  temperance 
could  be  sustained. 

Drunkenness  is  an  evil  extending  far  beyond  the  mere 
temporary  loss  of  mental  and  physical  power  during  the 
time  of  intoxication ;  it  is  bad  enough  in  that  eflFect,  but 
the  habit  of  procuring  liquor  by  subterfuge,  by  misrep- 
resentation, by  a  constant  habit  of  deception,  debases 
the  man,  and  accustoms  him  so  persistently  to  try 
to  be  what  he  is  not,  to  seem  to  be  what  he  knows 
he  is  not,  that  a  true  self-respect,  so  necessary  to 
real  enjoyment,  is  terribly  debased  in  those  wlio  main- 
tain some  respect  for  the  world,  while  they  are  slaves 
to  their  appetites.  Others  soon  get  over  the  sense 
of    allegiance    and    obligations  of   obedience    to    the 
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established  opinions  of  society,  and  drink  whenever  they 
jan  obtain  the  liquor,  and  are  as  shameless  in  their  cus- 
x)ins,  and  as  regardless  ot  the  exposures  of  intoxication, 
18  if  drinking  was  the  great  duty  of  life,  and  intoxica- 
tion the  evidence  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  that  obliga- 
tion. He  who  would  hope  to  make  a  reformation  in  either 
3f  the  above  cited  class  of  drunkards,  has  to  overcome 
the  habits  of  deception  which  the  former  has  acquired, 
and  to  correct  the  misconception  which  the  shameless 
conduct  of  the  other  class  exhibits ;  and  then  he  will 
have  to  purge  society  of  the  evils  which  the  long  tolera- 
ration  of  intoxication  has  nurtured,  not  merely  in  the 
persons  of  the  oflFenders,  but  in  the  habits  of  the  tempe- 
rate, and  their  sympathy  with  the  intemperate. 

In  any  attempts  to  purge  society  of  any  established 
oicey  the  failure  has  usually  resulted  from  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  influence  which  that  vice  has  had  upon 
those  who  have  not  been  vicious,  and  hence  a  want  of 
pei-sistency  in  means  to  secure  the  victory  which  seems 
to  have  been  achieved.  If  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
there  are  ten  thousand  male  and  female  drunkards, 
Irunkards  by  their  own  admission,  or  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  most  who  know  them,  (and  that  all  will 
Bidmit  as  a  low  figure  for  that  important  class,)  will  any 
jay  how  many  thousands  there  are  who  are  just  "  on  the 
brink  of  being  born"  into  that  separate  world  of  inebria- 
tion ?  Will  any  say  how  many  thousands  occupy  the 
^uter  and  receding  circles  in  this  approximate  classifica- 
ion  ?  Persons  who  have  seldom  been  drunk,  and  who 
18  seldom  go  to  bed  entirely  sober.  From  this  last  class, 
Tom  these  embryo  drunkards^  comes  the  hostility,  or  in 
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that  class  is  found  the  obstacle,  to  temperance  measureb. 
The  ten  thousand  drunkards  will,  with  proper  effort, 
yield  a  small  contribution  from  their  number  to  the  ranks 
of  perfect  temperance;  the  remainder  will  drink  while 
they  can  procure  the  means  of  intoxication,  and  then 
die.  They  are  like  mill-dams  on  the  country  streaois, 
only  divert  therefrom  the  current,  and  the  waters  are 
wasted  away.  Stop  the  progress  of  temperate  towards 
intemperate  drinking,  and  the  host  of  drunkards  will 
diminish  into  insignificance. 

But  who  shall  check  the  downward  progress  of  the 
mountain  stream  by  which  the  mill-race  is  filled  ?  Who 
(still  more  difficult  work) — who  shall  stay  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  habitual  drinker  who  has  seldom 
been  drunk?  This  class  of  habitual  drunkards  derive 
not  more  their  numbers  from  the  temperate  or  the  pri- 
vate drinker,  than  they  do  their  argument  for  drink 
from  the  habits  of  those  who,  maintain  respectability  in 
society,  do  frequently  that  which,  if  done  more  fre- 
quently, causes  the  misconduct  and  disgrace  of  the 
drunkard. 

We  are  constantly  ministering  to  the  effects  of  the  evil  • 
— putting  into  Coventry  the  rich,  and  into  prison,  the  poor 
drunkard.  But  who  has  searched  ou  t  and  seized  upon  the 
sources  of  the  disease  ?  Who  has  followed  up  the  stream, 
and,  by  persistent  labor,  by  indefatigable  exertions,  made 
the  attempt  to  correct — to  purify  the  fountain  ?  Who 
knows  where  the  fountain  is,  and  what  will  work  its 
cure  ?  The  prophet  of  Syria  found  not  only  the  cause 
of  the  poison  in  the  springs  of  his  country,  but  he  dis- 
covered and  applied  a  remedy.     He  healed  the  waters 
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with  salt.  Where  is  the  prophet  that  can  show  the 
origin  of  the  evil  of  intemperance,  that  can  detect  the 
virus  that  lurks  in  the  springs  whence  flow  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and  then  apply  a  cure  ?  Temperance  may 
have  directed  the  excitement  of  one  pair  of  nerves  to 
another  pair — ^from  rum  to  opium,  and  from  opium  to  en- 
thusiasm— till  one  disease  has  been  scarcely  more  tolera- 
ble than  the  other.  Societies  have  been  formed  to  cherish 
and  perpetuate  temperance  in  the  use,  or  rather,  absti- 
nence from,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  These  have 
been  too  often  suffered  to  sink  into  instruments  of  the 
party  politician,  who  has  secured  his  election  by  appeals 
to  temperance  men,  in  behalf  of  temperance ;  and  he  has 
celebrated  his  success  by  orgies  that  intemperance  itself 
would  blush  to  find  charged'  to  its  account. 

We  want  patience  and  perseverence.  We  need  to 
comprehend  the  character  of  the  people  whom  we  would 
convert  and  keep  converted,  and  we  need  to  understand 
the  influences  of  institutions  that  allow  liberty  to  every  in- 
dividual, even  though  he  cannot  distinguish  between  that 
blessing  and  the  other  extreme,  which  is  licentiousness. 
But  especially  do  we  need  to  comprehend  the  eflect  of 
sudden  riches  and  easy  gains  upon  those  who  have  not 
been  used  to  the  responsibilities  of  wealth,  or  the  lesson 
which  unusual  compensation  permits.  We  need  to  study 
more  fully  the  means,  if  they  exist,  of  assimilating  the 
daily  received  thousands,  who  come  from  abroad,  with 
the  different  material  which  are  of  our  own  number. 
Labor  is  a  curse  abroad,  much  as  it  is  desired  there;  it 
is  regarded  as  a  curse  by  those  who  seek  it  with  earnest- 
ness and  perform  it  with  diligence,  because  it  never  does 
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more  than  supply  the  means  of  strengthening  the  system 
to  additional  labor ;  and  the  paradise  of  such  persons  is 
some  place  or  position  where  bread  and  clothing  can  be 
obtained  without  such  toil ;  any  position,  or  any  occupa- 
tion that,*  without  hard  labor,  secures  only  what  hard 
labor  has  hitherto  produced,  is  the  ambition  of  the  labor- 
er abroad;  and,  when  he  arrives  in  this  country,  he  too 
readily  perceives  that  he  who  nuuisters  to  the  appetites 
of  his  fellows  soon  becomes  their  master,  and  that  the 
selling  of  liquor  is  at  once  as  profitable  as  labor,  without 
the  drudgery,  and,  in  time,  secures  an  influence  which 
is  desirable  both  socially  and  politically. 

Those,  then,  who  would  check  the  master  evil  of  our 
country  have  something  to  do  beyond  preaching.  They 
have  to  think  of  all  the  causes  which  have  produced, 
and  are  continuing,  the  great  curse  of  intemperance;  and, 
if  they  should  succeed  in  that  inquiry,  they  have  then 
to  devise  the  means  to  reach  correctively  the  cause ;  and 
they  have  to  do  what  yet  has  not  been  done ;  they  must 
persist  in  the  work ;  they  must  not  depend  upon  excite- 
ments,— excitements  react  terribly,  injuriously,  perma- 
nently, as  we  all  see.  Ten  grog-shops  now  exist  where, 
before  the  temperance  cause  was  preached  intemperately, 
one  was  to  be  found.  Men  get  rich  now  by  retailing 
intoxicating  drinks :  formerly  tlieir  greatest  success  was 
bare  support.  Men  rise  into  legislators,  now,  from  the 
bar  room  :  formerly  the  movement  was  from  the  legisla- 
tive hall  to  the  bar-room.  The  corner  of  the  street,  where 
the  red  curtain  screens  the  window,  or  a  green  Venetian 
blind  admits  more  air,  and  less  light,  is  now  a  political 
institution,   as   important   to   the   proceedings   of    the 
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Legislature  of  a  State  as  were  once  the  Bureaux  of 
Paris  to  the  National  Convention.  Behind  the  bar  and 
over  the  bottle  are  settled,  first  the  policy  of  legislation, 
and  then  naturally,  and  in  proper  order,  the  personel  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House.  And  the  masters  of  the  Lycur- 
gusses  and  the  directors  of  the  Solons  of  a  State  are 
seen  daily,  with  Republican  simplicity,  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, supplying  stimulants  to  their  customers  of  tlie 
neighborhood,  and  giving  law-makers  to  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  reaction  is  beautifully  compensative. 

K  the  Legislature  owes  some  members  to  the  prepara- 
tory action  of  the  gro^-shops,  those  grog-shops  owe  their 
success  to  the  grateful,  perpetuating  enactments  of  legis- 
latures, and  the  fostering  visitations  of  legislators. 
Republics,  it  is  said,  are  ungrateful ;  but  not  the  citizens 
of  a  Republic.  The  Nation  may,  from  economy  or  neglect 
break  the  heart  of  those  who  have  served  it  and  saved  it 
by  sound  principles ;  but  State  institutions  exercise  their 
limited  sovereignty  in  liberal  compensation  to  those 
who  have  administered  them  through  taste  and 
appetite. 

We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  but  that 
progress  may  not  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  erring 
course  may  not  be  confined  to  the  seniors.  The  toga, 
once  the  emblem  of  manhood,  now  gives  place  to  other 
hahUsy  and  cigars  and  whisky  are  now  the  evidences  of 
manly  pretences ;  and,  in  this  free  country,  where  pre- 
cocity is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  discipline,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tokens  and  the  habits  of  the  advanced  class 
being  arbitrary,  the  junior  aspirant 

^*  Rears  in  his  mouth  a  gigantic  cigar  ^* 
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as  he  goes  to  labor,  and  squirts  his  tobiicco  saturated 
saliva  bountifully  around  him,  and  signalizes  his  half- 
hour  of  recreation  by  a  furtive  visit  to  the  red  curtjdn 
around  the  corner,  and  returns  refreshed  for  the  neces- 
sary toils  of  the  day. 

This  is  extravagant,  it  may  be  said — it  is  rather  gene- 
ralizing extravagantly — it  is  pointing  to  the  exception 
fast  becoming  the  rule,  and  giving  with  emphasis  the 
state  of  things  as  they  now  are,  by  anticipatiug  a  little 
what  they,  if  uncorrected,  are  certainly  and  rapidly 
becoming. 

If  men  or  women  reading  this  paper  hesitate  to  give 
credit  to  the  statement  because  it  is  only  a  little  in  antici- 
pation, let  them  only  visit  the  cells  of  the  prison,  and 
see  the  lads  who  find  their  way  into  this  rendezvous 
of  all  that  is  bad.  Let  them  go  to  the  police  station 
in  the  morning  and  see  some  of  the  junior  members 
of  the  night's  arrest,  and  notice  the  painful  difficulty 
which  the  magistrate  has  in  deciding  upon  the  cases  of 
this  class  of  oflfenders,  whether  to  fix  their  future  degra- 
dation by  making  them  associates  of  the  established 
drunkard  and  thief,  or  seeming  to  encourage  their  down- 
ward course  by  letting  the  last  night's  offence  pass 
"  un whipped  of  justice."  Or  let  some  one  stand  at  the 
prison  door  and  see  the  constable  or  policeman  hand  in 
the  ten  and  twelve  year  old  lad  who  has  obtained  drink 
by  the  money  which  he  has  stolen,  and  become  insolent 
and  violent  by  the  intoxication,  the  madness,  which  the 
poisoned  liquid  has  produced. 

Or  let  those  men  or  women  go  and  sit  by  the  dying 
girl  or  boy,  and  hear,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
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ardy  the  mortifying,  the  reluctant  statement,  that  it 
18  not  the  love  of  rum  that  made  the  sufferer  a  drunk- 
d,  but  by  the  impression  that  there  was  something 
Mdy  in  the  tossing  off  of  a  glass  of  grog  and  the  puffing 
a  two  cent  cigar,  or  the  rolling  of  a  quid  of  tobacco 
)m  side  to  side  of  the  mouth.  Or  that  the  example  of 
Irunken  father  deprived  intoxication  of  a  portion  of  its 
iminal  character ;  or  the  errors  of  a  mother  were  by  the 
rl  mentally  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  her  own  miscon- 
ict,  or  at  least  those  misdeeds  were  continued  in  the 
U  knowledge  that  criminality  would  prevent  the  mother 
)m  punishing  for  the  offence.  What  a  thought !  What 
curse !  The  mother  afraid  to  rebuke  or  punish  the 
kmning  fault  of  her  daughter,  because  she  knows  that  her 
m  conduct  is  faulty  in  the  same  direction !  The  eagle 
>unded  by  the  arrow  feathered  from  her  own  wing  is  a 
3ak  comparison. 

Tet  these  are  the  daily  revelations  of  the  criminal 
Us  of  our  prisons. 

"  How  could  you,"  said  the  visitor  to  one  who  was  in- 
roerated  for  an  act  that  is  the  highest  on  the  criminal 
lendar.     "  How  could  you,  young  and  delicate  as  you 
e— how  could  you  commit  such  an  act  ?" 
"  If  that  were  the  first  erroneous  act  of  my  life,  your 
lestion  would  be  more  pertinent." 
^'  But  with  some  education,  and  with  much  genUeness 
manner,  how  could  you  have  strayed  into  a4)ath  that 
>ald  lead  to  such  a  crime  ?" 
**  Can  you  look  back  on  your  book  and  see  whether 

was  a  prisoner  here — ^perhaps  four  years 

ice  ?" 
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"  She  certainly  was." 

"  Well,  she  waa  my  mother — ^my  marriage  causes  the 
difference  of  name.  Was  my  parentage,  was  my  home, 
were  the  associates  of  such  a  woman,  were  the  example 
and  the  counsels  of  that  woman,  think  you,  unlikely  to 
lead  me  to  crime,  and  make  me  a  successor  to  my  mo- 
ther's cell,  as  I  was  to  her  business  ?" 

"  But  your  mother  drank." 

"  She  began  by  drinking,  and  so  did  I.  That  is  the 
cursed  cause  of  my  disgrace,  my  crime,  my  imprison- 
ment, of  my — of  whatever  may  follow.  Stop  drunken- 
ness, and  the  Author  of  Evil  must  invent  a  new 
passion  or  a  new  means  of  promoting  passion  and 
augmenting  crime.  I  say  to  you — I  who  am  younger 
than  your  grandchildren — I  say  to  you,  that  with  all  the 
means  of  easily  procuring  a  living,  of  competence  in  this 
country,  if  you  will  destroy  the  means  of  drunkenness 
in  your  city,  you  will  close  your  prisons,  or  have  such 
little  use  for  the  cells  as  scarcely  to  intimate  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  constructed.  Prevent  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  you  take  from  other  crimes  their 
claims  on  the  sympathies,  as  you  remove  them  from  the 
excuses  of  mankind.  Let  it  go  on,  let  drunkenness  in- 
crease as  it  has  done  of  late,  and  you  might  as  well  lease 
the  dwelling-houses  in  the  city  for  the  reception  of  the 
inebriate,  and  open  the  cells  of  the  prisons  as  retreats 
for  the  temperate.  Your  society  sends  persons  here  to 
"  alleviate  the  miseries"  of  the  place,  and  I  thank  God 
for  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  their  agents  and 
others ;  but  the  greatest  miseries  of  public  prisons  now 
come  from .  the  number  of  those  who  crowd  the  cells ; 
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and  of  those  who  crowd  these  cells,  nine-tenths,  as  you 
admit,. come  from  drunkenness  and  the  disorder  and 
vagrancy  which  drunkenness  produces ;  and  nearly  every 
one  of  the  remaining  tenth  depends  on  the  plea  of  in- 
toxication  to  excuse  the  crime  and  diminish  the  punish- 
ment. And  look  into  the  families  which  have  as  yet  no 
representation  here,  and  see  how  few  there  are  that  do 
not  tremble  at  every  police  report  they  read,  or  every 
temporary  absence  of  some  of  their  number,  lest  ha- 
bitual drinking  should  have  begun  to  present  its  conse- 
quences." 

There  are  lessons  from  the  prison  cells  as  well  as  to 
them.  The  visitor  goes  to  the  door  of  the  incarcerated 
and  preaches,  but  he  occasionally  hears  sermons  which 
startle  him  when  vice  and  corruption  are  spoken  of  by 
the  poor  prisoner.  Visitors,  sometimes,  hear  the  great 
truth — "  Thou  art  the  man — the  man  who,  though  thou 
mayest  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  thy  soul  that  thou 
hast  not  done  these  things,  art  yet  chargeable  with  ne- 
glect of  the  duty  of  preventing  them." 

What  is  wanted?  What  shall  we  do?  We  have 
tried  association !  We  have  tried  exhortation !  We  have 
resorted  to  licenses,  and  yet  the  evil  grows.  Is  it  in- 
tended to  let  the  evil  grow  till  "  some  alarming  stroke 
of  fate  strikes  through "  society  and  startles  public  in- 
dignation to  a  lawless  outbreak,  or  till  public  sentiment 
becomes  so  debased  as  to  take  no  heed  of  the  evil  ? 

Who  will  say  to  the  people  "  You  must  either  mul- 
tiply prisons,  or  wink  at  crime,  if  intoxication  is  to  be 
encouraged  ?"  Who  shall  say  that  hitherto  no  true  mode 
has  been  adopted  for  want  of  a  deep  consideration  and 
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a  perfect  disintereetedness  ?  Who  shall  say,  openly,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  learned  is  useless,  and  the  threatening 
of  the  laws  ineffective,  because  they  are  not  properly  di- 
rected ?  Who  shall  boldly  stand  before  the  people  and 
point  unmistakably  to  the  connection  between  intoxica- 
tion and  the  evils  which  beset  society — ^between  intem- 
perance and  the  plague  that  wastes  at  noonday — between 
intoxication  and  the  feebleness  of  our  laws  and  the  laxity 
of  their  administration — between  the  evil  of  a  drunken 
commander  and  the  massacre  of  ten  thousand  troops? 
Who  shall  say  that  all  these  evils  come  from  a  want  of 
deep,  hearty  consideration :  "  with  destitution  is  the  land 
made  desolate,  because  there  is  none  that  is  thinketh  in 
his  heart  ?" 

Go  to  the  corner  of  the  streets— go  to  the  police  irta- 
tions — go  to  the  prison — go  to  the  field  of  battle— go  to 
the  halls  of  legislation — ^go  to  the  heart-broken  family— 
if  you  would  understand  anything  of  the  insupportable 
evils  of  intoxication  !  And  go  and  consider  how  these 
evils  may  be  alleviated — how  society  may  be  relieved 
from  the  fruitful  cause  of  its  troubles — how  the  Nation 
may  be  saved  from  the  greatest  curse  that  has  ever  be- 
fallen it. 

But  whence  come  all  these  evils  ?  Whence  comes 
drunkenness  and  impurity  that  so  be^ts  our  commu- 
nity.? These  vices,  and  the  crimes  with  which  they  are 
connected,  or  of  which  they  are  causes,  have  their  begin- 
ning— have  some  deep-seated  source  that  is  hidden  from 
the  public  eye  and  escapes  general  detection — it  is  be- 
yond and  below  the  ordinary  search ;  and,  if  we  would 
detect  the  origin,  in  order  to  prevent  their  growth — at 
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least  their  pestilential  prevalence — ^we  must  begin  at  a 
period  of  life  earlier  than  has  usually  been  assigned  for 
the  commencement  of  the  evils,  and  we  must  look  into 
influences  as  well  as  primary  causes. 


WANT  OF  HOME. 

Perhaps,  in  considering  the  disturbing  causes  in  social 
life,  too  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  influence 
of  home  upon  both  male  and  female  children,  whose  es- 
sential character  seems  formed  at  a  period  much  earlier 
than  is  usually  supposed.  And  it  is  certain  that  upon 
the  ductile  and  impressible  minds  of  children,  the  con- 
stant privation  of  home  influences,  before  the  age  of 
seven  years,  must  be  most  important. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  perhaps  in  all  parts  of 
England,  Homes  for  the  poor  are  very  incomplete  in  the 
fulness  of  supply  of  what  in  this  country,  what,  indeed, 
in  England,  really  is  understood  by  that  most  inclusive 
word  "  Home," — parental  government — ^parental  watch- 
fulness— parental  afiection  and  family  aeduaUm — the 
mother  of  delicacy,  and  delicacy  is  the  mother  of 
purity. 

In  all  countries,  and  in  aU  ages,  men  in  difficulty  have 
turned  with  yearnings  of  the  deepest  afiection  towards 
the  home  of  their  childhood.  The  prodigal  son,  of  the 
Saviour's  parable,  first  thought  of  his  father'ii  house  when 
the  want,  which  riotous  living  had  forced  upon  him, 
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made  him  a  sufferer  in  "  a  far  distant  country."  It  was 
not,  apparently,  in  his  case,  so  much  "  home  "  affection 
as  home  fare  that  he  sought, — not  home  indeed,  but  the 
comforts  of  the  homestead.  And  he  was  not  first  re- 
ceived at  home.  It  was  at  a  distance  that  he  was  met. 
Not  in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  privacy,  but  in  the  high- 
way, among  servants  and  strangers,  that  he  felt  the  em- 
brace of  his  father.  The  Great  Author  of  Christianity, 
who  narrated  this  little  history,  though  he  knew  the 
human  heart,  and  knew,  also,  how  sanctifying  and 
peaceful  is  a  mother' 8  love,  brought  not  into  his  narra- 
tive any  account  of  the  share  which  the  mother  of  the 
prodigal  son  had  in  his  reception.  The  Master  spoke  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  Jews  as  they  then  were,  just 
as  he  accommodated  his  reference  to  the  cause  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  motion  of  the  planets,  to  the  limited 
attainments  of  the  people  in  the  source  of  astronomy; 
though  his  own  hand  had  launched  the  planets  into 
their  unfailing  motion  in  their  mighty  orbits,  and  his 
finger  held  the  sun  in  its  appointed  place.  No  mother 
was  mentioned  in  that  narrative,  because  the  idea  of 
home  did  not  include  her  presence.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
mother  had  long  been  dead,  and  hence  the  last-bom,  the 
darling  of  the  mother's  love,  had  become  a  prodigal. 
While  the  other  son,  the  object  of  the  father's  pride,  and 
is  his  eldest,  had  profited  by  his  primogenital  privilege, 
and  lived  in  the  occupancy  and  in  the  administration  of 
what  was  all  his  own. 

The  mother,  then,  as  the  centre  and  the  light  of 
home,  is  one  great,  (he  great  means  of  family  attach- 
ment, and  where  her  influence  is  most  felt  for  good, 
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there  the  children,  there  the  incipient  citizens  are  best 
moulded  to  domestic,  social  and  civic  duties. 

But  the  privacy  of  home  is  necessary  to  a  home ;  and 
if  we  had  time  and  space,  it  would  not  be  diflScult  for  us 
to  show  an  intimate  relation  between  the  crowded  tene- 
ment house — the  exposed  family  arrangements — the 
subject  of  family  discipline  on  account  of  that  exposure 
— -and  the  irregular  conduct  of  its  inmates,  at  home  and 
abroad — the  beginning  of  their  public  faults,  and  the 
means  and  cause  of  their  incarceration. 

In  houses  occupied  by  many  families,  where  each  is 
compelled  to  hear  and  see  most  that  is  done  by  the 
others,  it  will  be  a  natural  result  that  one  family  shall 
acquire  a  disregard  for  the  opinion  and  observation  of 
the  other,  which  shall  lead  to  a  neglect  of  all  the  little 
delicacies  of  family  association,  or  such  an  apprehension 
of  the  over-looking  and  over-hearing  of  their  immediate 
neighbors,  as  shall  prevent  the  requisite  discipline  of  the 
household,  and  leave,  unadmonished,  the  dependent,  or 
uncorrected,  the  offending  child.  The  effect  of  this 
semi-promiscuous  association  of  numerous  families  is  de- 
structive of  that  true  delicacy  which  is  the  safeguard  to 
the  virtue  of  the  young  female ;  and  those  who  are  look- 
ing beyond  the  magistrate's  oflBce,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  policeman,  for  the  causes  of  imprisonment,  will  find 
them  abundant  in  the  necessities  of  crowded  tenements, 
in  the  want  of  domestic  privacy,  and  in  the  consequent 
neglect  of  those  parental  duties  upon  which  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  children  depend. 

In  no  large  city  in  the  world  are  there  such  accommo- 
dations for  the  humble  laborer  as  in  Philadelphia,  and 
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the  small,  neatly  finished  and  well  fiimished  tenements 
on  the  borders  of  the  city,  that  rent  for  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  real 
luxuries  and  means  of  virtue  for  the  laboring  classes- 
steps  in  their  upward  movement  to  the  more  ample  ard 
sometimes  palatial  residences  of  the  west  end  of  the  city. 
Thousands,  without  a  thought,  perhaps,  of  the  cai^se, 
owe  to  these  separate  tenements  the  virtue,  the  respect- 
ability and  the  competence  of  their  children.  Thou- 
sands who,  if  condemned  to  the  exposure  of  numerous 
families  on  the  stairway  or  in  the  hall  of  an  overcrowded 
house,  would  have  to  pine  in  their  own  poverty,  tnd 
.  mourn  over  the  sad  influences  of  their  dwelling-place 
upon  their  children. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  relate  to  the  influence  of 
crowded  dwellings  and  want  of  privacy  upon  the  fami- 
lies and  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to 
compare  the  cause,  and  its  effects  upon  the  poor,  with 
the  public  hotel  boarding,  and  the  exposures  upon  the 
families  of  the  richer  class,  who  sacrifice  the  comfort,  the 
decency,  the  privacy,  of  home  to  the  constant  exposure 
of  the  large  hotel.  Yet  we  may  say  that  no  wealth,  no 
claim  to  respectability,  withdraws  the  children  of  the 
less  laboring  class  from  the  effiBcts  of  exposures  to  evil. 
Like  causes  produce  like  effects  in  all,  allowances  being 
made  for  circumstances,  and  a  little  more  time  being 
granted  for  those  evil  circumstances  to  work  through  the 
panoply  of  wealth  and  respectability. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  crowded  prison  cells  in 
Philadelphia  where  these  admirable  dwellings  for  the 
laboring  man  abound.     Of  course  we  have.     We  are 
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ovemm  with  a  vicious  population,  that  was  neither  bom 
nor  educated  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  thousands  of 
families  who,  not  having  been  reared  in  the  decent  pro- 
priety of  domestic  privacy,  do  not  comprehend  the  dis- 
comfort and  the  moral  danger  of  the  room  living ;  and 
possibly  even  some  of  these  neat  and  comfortable  houses 
supply  occupants,  male  and  female,  to  the  prison  cells. 
We  look  for  no  perfection  in  morals,  we  recommend  no 
means  of  improvement,  with  the  promise  that,  if  adopted, 
it  will  be  a  perfect  work.  But  we  do  say  that,  with  many 
years'  close  attention  to  the  character  and  the  antecedents 
of  prisoners,  in  daily  conversation  with  them  at  the  cell- 
doors,  we  have  not  failed  to  confirm  our  impression  that  , 
the  want  of  domestic  privacy  is  a  terrible  cause  of  much 
of  the  vice  and  crime  that  prevail ;  and  we  do  not  re- 
member that  we  ever  knew  a  prisoner,  especially  a 
female,  that  could  point  to  one  of  these  neat  houses  as 
being  or  having  been  her  home. 

But  we  repeat  it,  we  do  not  expect  that  the  multi- 
plying these  tenements  will  banish  vice;  we  know 
better ;  but  we  may  say  that  it  will  destroy  one  great 
and  powerful  cause  of  vice  and  crime,  of  indelicacy,  in- 
decency, and  impurity.  That  is  much — and,  beside 
lessening  crime,  it  will  secure  confidence  and  comfort, 
and  a  higher  sense  of  respectability,  to  the  tenants. 
Surely  here  are  motives  to  action,  and  those  who  would 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  should  know  how 
the  beginning  of  indecency,  indelicacy,  and  how  all  the 
crimes  that  crowd  the  cells  of  our  prisons,  result  from 
some  antecedent  error  which  was  deemed  too  small  for 
reproof  or  correction. 
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Careful  inquiries  into  the  disturbing  causes  thus  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  want  of  home  is  one  of  the 
potential  instruments  of  evil.  If  there  is  one  distin- 
guishing feature  in  Philadelphia  life,  one  that  marks  its 
superiority  in  that  respect  to  all  others,  it  is  the  well  sus- 
tained idea  of  Home,  an  idea  scarcely  comprehended  in  the 
cities  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  poorly  understood 
in  most  other  places.  The  evils  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred are  found  in  crowded  tenement-houses,  and  dis- 
coverable in  damp  cellars,  occupied  by  human  beings, 
joint  tenants  with  the  rats,  that,  without  the  companion- 
ship of  human  beings,  might  have  found  the  situation 
unendurable.  Th^se  evils,  where  they  exist,  are  spoken 
of  with  great  earnestness,  and  denounced  with  proper 
emphasis  by  those  who  are  "searching  the  city  with 
candles,"  to  find  the  cause  of  contagious  diseases  and 
widely  sweeping  epidemics.  Sanitary  eJ0Forts  are  directed 
towards  this  mode  of  existence,  that  makes  troglodites 
of  so  many  who  were  intended  for  the  uppei*  air  and  the 
decencies  and  proprieties  of  social  life.  But  this  mode 
of  wasting  the  physical  powers  of  our  species,  and  gene- 
rating miasma  that  shall  extend  beyond  its  mephitic 
cradle,  has  operations  different  and  far  more  fatally  po- 
tential in  its  effects  on  society.  It  destroys  health,  of 
course,  and  it  generates  typhus  and  its  cognate  diseases; 
but  worse  than  that,  it  is  the  destruction  of  all  those 
affections  that  cluster  around  the  idea  of  home,  and  sanc- 
tify the  relations  of  parent,  child  and  friend.  The  sick 
wife  becomes  a  mother  in  the  midst  of  the  squallor  of 
the  impure  place,  and  the  outcry  of  impure  companions. 
Even  the  good  and  the  virtuous,  who  would  be  decent, 
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cannot  avoid  the  indelicacy  of  their  position,  and  the 
children  do  not  escape  the  fatal  consequence  of  that  in- 
delicacy. The  laboring  husband  and  father  returns  from 
his  repeated  labor  of  the  day,  unable  to  give  vent  to  his 
feelings  of  dislike  of  what  is  abroad,  or  his  affection  for 
what  is  at  home,  lest  the  next  room  neighbors  should 
be  sharers  in  the  family  colloquies.  And  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  the  miserable  chamber  or  cellar  tidy, 
soon  operates  to  make  the  mistress  indifferent  to  its 
appearance ;  and  squallor  and  dirt  are  not  the  qualities 
of  a  mansion  which  attract  the  masters  to  domesticity,  or 
induce  him  to  try  to  make  his  apartment  his  home. 
He  soon  learns  that  he  is  even  more  welcome  to  the 
dram-shop  than  to  his  family — more  comfortable,  at 
least,  where  there  is  some  regard  to  and  means  for  clean- 
liness, than  where  all  hopes  of  order  and  neatness  are  ex- 
cluded. He  wants  a  home,  he  marries  for  a  home,  he 
feels  yearning  for  the  decencies  of  the  family  fireside, 
and  in  moments  of  anxiety,  care,  disappointment,  and 
some  want,  he  would  sacrifice  much  for  a  home^  that 
Bethesda  of  the  human  heart,  where  the  angel  of  affection 
in  the  young  wife  and  child  unite  to  soothe,  console, 
and  heaL 

We  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  Home — Home  in 
the  separate  connexion,  the  poor  man's  home,  not  the 
common  burrows  of  a  score  of  families — has  suflBciently 
occupied  the  attention  of  those  who  seek  the  comfort  of 
the  afflicted,  and  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  social  evil. 
We  hope  that  attention  will  be  given  to  this  branch  of 
domestic  comfort,  and  that  Home  will  be  regarded  by 
those  who  study  and  preach  social  science.     The  want 
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of  home^  the  want  of  domestic  privacy^  sends  the  woik- 
ing-man  to  the  tavern,  the  wife  to  the  domestic  bottle, 
and  too  often  her  children  into  disgrace  and  infamy,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  lessons  and  practices  of  propriety 
which  seem  incompatible  with  the  mixed  crowd  of 
tenement  houses — ^houses,  indeed,  tenanted  by  hundreds 
of  human  beings,  without  even  a  place  of  separation- 
dilapidated  old  tenements,  that  have  sunk  to  dram-shops 
below,  and  "  rooms  to  let"  above. 


YOUTHFUL  DEPRAVITY. 

We  must  take  a  glance  at  another  element  of  evil, 
whence  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  derive  their  popular 
tion,^— we  mean  children.  We  shall  say  something  of 
early  education,  and  we  shall,  by  extracts  and  argu- 
ments, seek  to  show  that  early  education  should  begin 
very  early.  Dr.  Watts  did  not  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity,  as  a  poet  and  a  distinguished  divine,  to  write 
"  a  cradle  hymn,"  and  thus  he  showed  how  important 
he  regarded  early  education,  and  how  early  that  early 
education  ought  to  be  commenced.  We  shall  now  refer 
to  a  class  of  children  who  have  never  had  the  advantage 
of  nursery  rhymes  and  nursery  discipline,  who  have 
little  recollection  even  of  maternal  ministrations,  unless 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  the  bare  hand  or 
the  readily-reached  stick  to  punish  offences  which  had 
never  been  defined  as  wrong,  and  which  now  appear  to 
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the  child  to  have  been  only  offensive  inasmuch  as  they 
thwarted  some  plan  of  the  offended  parent,  who  applied 
the  castigation — not  in  the  hope  of  correcting  the  fault— 
only  to  gratify  personal  ill-feeling. 

Parts  of  our  city  abound  in  these  young  scape-graces, 
who  are  constantly  in  mischief  and  often  in  trouble ;  who 
get  into  the  "  House  of  Eefuge,"  and  out  of  it,  till  the 
managers  refuse  longer  to  give  them  room ;  they  are  too 
bad  for  the  place  made  for  bad  boys,  and  witb  their 
growth  is  the  continued  augmentation  of  the  belief  that 
they  are  irreclaimable.  These  youngsters  are  the  pest 
of  the  neighborhood  to  which  they  may  resort,  and  an- 
noyance of  any  prison  or  refuge  to  which  they  may  be 
sent.  They  have  knowledge  enough  to  do  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  but  they  have  not  reflection  enough  to  foresee 
the  consequence  of  their  misdeeds.  Every  year  adds  to 
their  ability  to  violate  the  laws  and  annoy  some  of  the 
well-disposed  citizens.  They  find  entrance  into  unoccu- 
pied bouses  and  strip  them  of  what  the  plumber  and 
gas-fitter  have  left  for  the  proper  service  of  water  and 
light.  Fires  originate  with  them,  often  in  entire  ab- 
sence of  thought  of  the  amount  of  mischief  which  they 
are  inaugurating.  And  having  acquired  among  their 
own  associates  a  sort  of  primacy  in  evil,  they  maintain 
the  superiority  till  they  rise  from  the  humble  condition  of 
saucy,  mischievous  boys  to  the  dignity  of  consummate 
rascals,  as  men. 

The  arrest  of  such  boys  does  not  amount  to  much ; 
decent  mothers  or  aunts  easily  procure  from  them  a  loud 
and  emphatic  assurance  that  they  will  do  wrong  no 
more,  and  then  they  are  released,  on  account  of  their 
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youth,  and  the  decency  and  the  suflFering  of  an  aggrieved 
mother.  Speak  to  one  of  these  boys,  in  the  midst  of  his 
mischievous  movements,  and  his  bold  and  saucy  man- 
ner, and  indecent — often  blasphemous — language  wfll 
soon  satisfy  the  friend  that  his  interference  is  to  work 
neither  comfort  to  himself  nor  benefit  to  the  young 
oflfender.  With  them  age  has  no  claims  to  respect,  nor 
virtue  to  distinction.  Like  their  young  prototypes  in  the 
Bible,  they  insult  the  gray-headed  or  bald-headed  phi- 
lanthropist who  would  do  them  good,  and,  like  them, 
are  torn  by  what  their  own  bad  passions  have  pro- 
voked. 

Asylums,  Homes,  and  Houses  of  Refuge  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  young  offenders  of  this  character,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  certain  causes  have  been  operating,  of  late, 
to  augment  the  number  of  those  who,  for  their  own  good 
and  the  public  peace  and  city  honor,  should  be  placed, 
where  they  may  be  improved  as  society  needs,  and  pun- 
ished as  their  own  faults  deserve. 

The  work  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  undertaken  of 
reforming  these  juvenile  offenders,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  those  who  have  assisted  the  enterprise,  that  the  work 
has  been  well  done,  as  far  as  it  extends.  But  there 
tseems  to  be  a  new  outbreak  of  precocious  depravity  that 
forbids  all  hope  of  immediate  effectual  operation  to- 
wards its  diminution.  The  number  of  offenders  and 
the  multitude  of  offences,  the  new  character  of  crime, 
and  the  bold  impudence  of  the  young  criminal,  call 
for  some  prompt  and  powerful  application.  Prisons, 
Refuges,  and  Homes  are  too  scarce,  and  those  existing 
are  too  small  to  take  in  the  multitude  of  this  class  of 
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wrong-doers.  And  society  shows  itself  unable  longer  to 
absorb  into  natural  circulation  the  morbid  mass.  Where 
are  those  who  will  deal  with  the  parents  of  the  incipi- 
ent rowdy  ?  or,  the  little  one  being  parentless,  who  are 
those  that  will  devise  and  execute  a  plan  for  arresting 
and  limiting  the  evil  without  arresting  and  confining 
the  actors  ? 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  mother,  who  is  seeking 
her  rebellious  son  in  prison,  has  to  lament  the  failure  of 
all  the  lessons  of  morals  and  religion  which  her  piety, 
her  aflfection,  and  hope  have  poured  out  upon  her  erring 
son.  But  it  most  frequently  occurs  that  the  wretched 
child  is  parentless,  homeless,  friendless.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  afflicted  mother  has  had  to  see  her  les- 
sons and  her  example  destroyed  in  her  child  by  the 
drunkenness  and  consequent  misdemeanors  of  his 
wretched  father.  Sometimes  the  mother  goes  to  seek 
her  sons  or  daughters  in  prison,  and  solicits  their  release, 
when  her  own  breath  is  loaded  with  the  fumes  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  she  presents  a  vacillating  gait  and 
"  redness  of  eyes  by  tarrying  long  at  the  bottle." 

This  is  a  subject  so  prolific,  that  we  do  not  here  ven- 
ture to  pass  beyond  the  mere  reference  to  its  importance. 
We  are  not  now  prepared  to  propose  any  preventive  or 
remedy.  The  evil  lies  deep  in  the  system:  it  needs 
thorough,  radical  treatment.  And  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  remedy  which  might  first  suggest  itself  would 
be  found  quite  inadequate.  There  are  so  many  circum- 
stances to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  this  country, 
which,  if  they  exist,  are  of  less  importance,  abroad.  We 
have  a  population  that  comprehends  well  the  value  of 
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the  liberty  which  they  secure  to  themselves  by  citizen- 
ship, but  who  seem  to  be  wholly  unable  to  comprehend 
the  close  relation  which  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
that  liberty  have  with  the  indulgence  of  licentiousness. 
They  are,  apparently,  ignorant  that  enlarged  social 
liberty  involves  also  the  idea  of  enlarged  social  proteo- 
tection.  They  seem,  in  self-indulgence  and  the  freedom 
which  they  give  their  family,  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  great  principle  of  "  social  science,"  that  by  the  law 
of  freedom  each  individual  is  as  much  accountable  to 
the  established  authority  for  what  he  does  to  himself  as 
for  what  he  does  to  others.  That  the  law  protects  him 
against  himself  as  much  as  it  protects  him  from  the 
aggression  of  others,  or  others  against  his  aggression. 
Every  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  a  part  of  the  Republic,  and 
as  such  is  amenable  for  all  that  affects  the  Republic  (ot 
himself  towards  himself  as  towards  others.  Could  this 
idea  be  early  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
make  up  society,  we  should  have  much  fewer  of  the  acts 
that  crowd  the  prison  cells  with  astonished  occupants, 
much  less  of  the  sophistry  that  argues  that  as  drunken- 
ness was  produced  by  the  use  of  the  drunkard's  own 
money,  it  was  injustice  to  punish  the  inebriate.  Take 
this  argument  to  the  family :  No  man  has  a  right  to 
administer  his  own  affairs  so  that  society  shall  suffer. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  allow  his  children  to  grow  up  in 
the  exercise  of  those  vices  which  ripen  into  the  worst  of 
crimes. 

But  if  he  will  do  it,  if  he  does  it,  indeed,  who  shall 
stay  his  hand  ?  Who  shall  interfere  when  the  father 
errs  or  fails  ?     Who  shall  check  the  wrong  by  dealing 
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with  the  misdoers?-  What  man  will,  by  sacrifice  and 
Buffering,  so  present  the  subject  to  society  that  it  shall 
be  sanctified  by  his  sacrifice  and  suffering,  and  be  com- 
mended to  imitation  by  his  success  ? 

Our  city  is  overrun  with  parents  who  misdirect,  by 
example  and  precept,  their  miserable  offspring,  and  it  is 
still  more  injured  with  the  augmented  number  of  those 
young  offsprings,  who  multiply  crime  and  criminals  to 
the  disgrace  of  humanity. 

What  is  the  true  remedy,  and  who  is  to  apply  it  ? 

Is  it  known  whether  ordinary  school  education  would 
make  these  children  better  ?  Is  it  thought  possible  so 
by  force  or  persuasion  to  gather  them  into  some  place 
where  morals  would  be  taught  by  precept  and  example, 
and  where  their  violation  would  be  followed  by  such  a 
visitation  as  would  give  to  fear  that  salutary  influence 
which  principle  would  afterwards  produce? 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  education,  ordinary  school 
learning,  only  gives  to  a  bad  person  available  instru- 
ments for  wrong-doing,  and  that  is  probable ;  indeed,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  instrument  will  be  used 
unless  the  heart  and  the  affections  be  cultivated  with 
the  intellect.  We  need,  then,  asylums,  places  of 
"refuge,"  homes  for  the  homeless,  where,  along  with 
reading  and  writing,  may  be  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  the  advantages  of  the  for- 
mer; the  habit  of  the  former,  indeed,  for  we  repeat  a 
favorite  adage :  "  The  habits  of  childhood  become  the 
principle  of  age." 

We  need  reformatory  houses,  schools,  asylums,  homes, 
refuges^  retreats,  or  by  whatever  name  the  places  may 
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be  called.     We  have  some  excellent  institutions  of  the 
kind,  but  *^  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?" 

All  who  know  Philadelphia  understand  well  that  the 
philanthropic  of  this  city  have  taken  a  lead  in  the  work 
of  mercy,  in  provisions  for  the  poor,  in  sustaining  retreats 
and  opening  "  Homes"  for  the  desolate ;  but  events  have 
proved  that,  available  and  competent  as  these  provisions 
once  were,  they  are  unequal  to  a  new  state  of  things, 
and  it  is  known  that  many  of  them  have  failed  of  their 
desired  measure  of  usefulness  by  a  policy  that  they  failed, 
in  some  cases,  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  all  by  what, 
in  a  religious  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  a  denominational 
tendency.  Without  considering  the  correctness  of  such 
an  opinion,  or  inquiring  whether,  if  correct,  it  is  avail- 
able against  the  great  moral  and  social  good  proposed  by 
those  who  direct  some  of  these  institutions,  it  is  certain 
that  an  eflfect  has  been  produced  that  diminishes  the 
power  of  them  to  secure  the  objects  they  propose ;  and 
in  addition  to  all  this,  be  it  said  parenthetically,  the  in- 
flux of  foreigners  has  been  so  great,  that  the  class  need- 
ing help  has  got  beyond  all  the  means  provided  by  these 
associations. 

But  we  think  much  good  has  been  done  by  attempts 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  complaining  of  the  denomina- 
tional influence  of  existing  institutions,  have  endeavored 
to  establish  others,  where,  without  diminishing  the  pro- 
clivity of  the  instruction  towards  a  special  creed,  that 
creed  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
parents  of  the  young  ofienders,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  entrance  of  the  children  into  such  an 
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Home,  and  no  anxiety  about  the  effect  of  the  habits  and 
the  instructions  of  the  place. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  which  have  been, 
and  which  are  being  made,  with  additional  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, will  be  continued,  and  will  be  seconded  by  public 
contribution.  Immense  good  has  been  wrought  in  New 
York  by  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  which  has  been 
seconded  most  kindly  by  individuals,  and  liberally 
assisted  by  State  and  city  legislation. 

We  are  not  prepared  with  statistics  of  the  number  of 
children  in  this  city  that  are  growing  up  to  public  injury 
individual  infamy,  but  probably  four  or  five  thousand, 
who  will,  making  allowance  for  improvement,  and  the 
more  certain  privation  by  death,  contribute  a  terrible 
amount  to  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  town.  When  it 
is  considered  that  in  each  one  of  these  are  the  materials 
for  a  divine,  or  general,  or  statesman,  or,  what  includes 
all,  the  materials  for  a  good  man,  who  can  fail  to  deplore 
the  awful  waste  of  moral  power  and  physical  constitu- 
tion that  is  involved  in  the  condition  of  these  almost 
unconscious  offenders  ? 

We  do  not  suppose  that,  with  even  the  best  of  mate- 
rial, these  children  can  be  made  of  great  use.  We  know 
how  important  to  that  result  is  an  earlier  training.  But 
they  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  rank  of  vice  in  which 
they  now  shine,  and  be  saved  from  the  career  of  crime 
and  the  end  of  infamy  towards  which  they  are  rapidly 
tending.  For  that  purpose,  so  important  to  society, 
surely  it  is  desirable  that  philanthropists  should  seek  to 
snatch  them  from  their  dangerous  position ;  but  for  a 
higher  and  a  holier  purpose,  for  an  end  that  lies  beyond 
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the  errors  and  punishment,  the  virtues  and  the  reward 
of  this  life,  it  should  be  the  earnest  desire  and  constant 
exertion  of  every  Christian  man  to  check  their  course 
and  turn  them  to  virtue. 

Something,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  has  been  attempted 
in  this  direction  by  a  veteran  philanthropist,*  a  member 
of  this  Committee,  but  outside  the  action  of  the  Society. 
Thousands  of  rude  boys,  bootblacks  and  supernumerary 
paper  sellers,  have  been  called  together  with  a  purpose 
of  organization,  and  a  plan  for  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement. Ihis  plan  may  fail  of  thegood  effect  exactlj^ 
in  the  direction  proposed,  but  no  plan  of  good  ever  en- 
tirely fails — objectively  it  works  benefit  in  some  form, 
perhaps,  more  consistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
proposed  beneficiaries ;  subjectively,  the  author  of  such 
a  scheme  has  a  glorious  reward,  in  the  consciousness  of 


*  Mr.  Abraham  Martin  has  taken  measures  to  instruct  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  small  newspaper  boys;  little  bootblacks,  and  others  of 
similar  age,  and  of  equally  indifferent  habits.     As  a  general  rule,  we 
should  prefer  to  see  such  persons  gathered  into  Sunday  Schools  and 
other  similar  organizations  in  churches,  which  their  parents  were  ac- 
customed to  attend,  (if  indeed  they  or  their  parents  ever  had  any  such 
custom.)     It  would   make  them    feel  a  m6re  common  interest  with 
others.     But  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  number  is  so  large  that  ihe 
school  that  would  receive  them  into  class  could  not  take  them  up  into 
the  moral  or  social  circulation,  and  they  must  hence  remain  a  distinct 
portion  from  the  other  members  of  the  body.     It  may  be  deemed  best 
to  unite   them,. to  give  their  e«prtY  du  corps  &  higher  direction,  and 
make  them  fe^l  a  greater  respect  for  themselves ;  in  the  first  place,  from 
the   interest   which   their  superiors   manifest   in  their  welfare;  and 
secondly,  from  the  higher  aims  and  great  success  which  attend  their 
associated  efibrts. 
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good  efforts  rightly  intended,  and  a  gratifying  sense  that 
he  has  tried  to  do  good  to  more  than  "  one  of  the  least 
of  the  little  ones." 


9U 


COMING  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

Cities  owe  much  to  the  enterprise,  calculation,  indus- 
try and  integrity  of  business  men,  as  well  as  to  the 
appropriate  qualifications  of  those  who  are  in  the  learned 
professions.  All  combine  to  make  up  the  great  sum  of 
business  that  gives  activity  to  capital,  and  employment 
and  reward  to  industry.  Above  the  thousands  who  ac- 
quire no  particular  distinction,  who  toil  to  live,  and 
seem  to  live  only  to  toil,  there  looms  up,  here  and  there, 
some  one  that  has  acquired  immense  wealth  by  doubtful 
speculation,  or  by  the  frequent,  sudden  variations  in 
commerce ;  and  now  and  then  one  dies,  who  has  earned, 
by  long  industry,  and  saved  by  pinching  economy,  mil- 
lions, that  afforded  him  little  comfort,  save  in  the  acqui- 
sition, and  which  do  little  good  till  he  has  ceased  to  look 
upon  them.  These  exceptions  arrest  attention,  and  are 
often  mistaken  for  the  rule  of  mercantile  life,  instead  of 
the  exception.  Thousands  have  followed  the  wagon  to 
London,  or  sold  cigars  in  Philadelphia,  that  never  ac- 
quired more  of  what  Whittington  attained  than  the  cat 
with  which  his  name  is  connected,  or  accumulated  more 
of  what  Girard  possessed  here,  than  the  name  for  integ- 
rity i^nd  the  respect  for  extended  age,  which  were  a  part 
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of  the  great  Philadelphia  mariner  and  banker's  attain- 
ment. 

The  continued  tide  of  people,  country-bom  and  bred, 
that  is  flowing  into  our  large  cities,  might  be  regarded 
with  more  approbation  as  infusing  healthy  material  into 
the  life  of  the  commercial  capital,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is 
from  these  materials  that  spring  so  much  of  the  very 
impurities  which  we  have  to  deplore  and  try  to  correct 
in  the  social  condition.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  dislike 
for  direct  manual  labor  is  one  cause  of  this  influx  of 
country  immigration,  a  disinclination    to  expend  the 
sweat  of  the   brow  and  the  force  of  the  arm  upon  a 
day's  earnings.    The  desire  to  "  taste  and  see  "  what  are 
the  amusements  of  a  city  life,  without  the  experience  or 
restraint  which  suggests  prudence,  or  keeps  back  from 
dissipation,  induces  a  vast  number  of  young  men,  every 
year,  to  seek  their  fortunes  where  so  many  fortunes  are 
made, — how  many  are  spent,' they  do  not  know, — and 
to  rusli    into    enjoyments   that    please    at  first,    from 
novelty,  and  produce  disgust  when  it  is  too  late  to 
pause. 

Of  course  many,  who  come  to  the  cities,  armed  with 
a  good  moral  education  and  well-disciplined  minds,  and 
well-established  habits,  and  who  move  under  the  eye  of 
some  senior  friend,  or  are  restrained  by  religious  respon- 
sibilities, achieve  the  object  which  they  seek,  if  rea^n 
is  used  in  their  calculation  of  results.  But  so  many 
come  because  they  cannot  dig,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg, 
come  with  no  fixed  principles  of  piety  or  sound  sense  of 
justice — come  to  accept  the  first  proposition  of  employ- 
ment, or   fail    to  get  that  proposition — that  there  is 
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always  in  our  cities  a  most  frightful  number  that,  wish- 
ing they  had  staid  at  home,  are  yet  ashamed  to  return 
for  their  "  husks,"  and  continue  to  fall  from  riotous  liv- 
ing into  degraded  crime,  and  mingling  with  the  equally 
unfortunate  and  fallen  of  city  birth,  go  to  make  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  class  for  which  this  Society 
labors,  and  by  whom  the  criminal  courts  are  crowded, 
the  cells  of  the  prisons  filled,  and  the  taxes  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  rich  and  the  laboring,  are  augmented. 

A  hint,  valuable  in  the  United  States,  may  be  derived 
from  one  fact  set  forth  in  the  French  Reports  for  1862, 
viz :  "  That  the  number  of  convicts  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease since  the  introduction  of  railroads.  Not,  of  course, 
that  railroads  are  necessarily  promotive  'of  crimes,  but 
because  they  have  tended  to  draw  from  the  agricultural 
and  small  manufacturing  districts  an  immense  number 
of  persons  who,  at  home,  continued  to  earn  a  decent  liv- 
ing, or,  at  worst,  to  keep  away  from  crimes,  that  would 
demand  penal  confinement  while  in  Paris,  whither  they 
rush  for  what  they  may  chance  to  gain  by  unusual  in- 
dustry, or  what  they  may  obtain  by  an  enlarged 
exercise  of  not  very  creditable  talents;  they  come  to 
misery.     *    *     *" 

If  any  man  will  examine  the  inmates  of  the  County 
Prison  of  Philadelphia,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  a  very 
great  number  of  the  miserable  creatures  have  rushed  to 
the  city  in  the  vague  expectation  of  something  ''  turning 
up  "  to  their  advantage ;  but  they  soon  find  that  what  was 
deemed  masterly  sharpness,  in  a  village,  must,  in  a  large 
city,  yield  to  the  vast  superiority  of  well-practised  art, 
and  detection  soon  follows  attempts  to  do  wrong,  and 
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the  failing  exploiter  soon  finds  that  he  has  been  made 
the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity,  and  the  tool  of  experienced 
knaves,  who  qualify  him  for  their  service  by  securing 
his  arrest,  and  bind  him  to  their  association  by  some 
power  they  may  have  exercised  in  securing  his  release. 
It  is  wonderful  how  every  calling  of  life,  how  every 
branch  of  industry  and  of  idleness  is  filled  in  a  city,  and 
how  much  the  young  aspirant  from  the  country  finds 
himself,  or  herself,  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
success.  And,  perhaps,  those  who  come  with  a  determi- 
nation to  succeed,  to  a  certain  amount,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  lowest,  most  vicious  means  or  pursuits,  make  the 
greatest  mistake  and  endure  the  keenest  disappointment. 
The  prison  cells  of  Moyamensing  reveal  the  mortifying 
fact,  that  even  the  country  female,  who  has  come  to  the 
city  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  impurity,  finds  herself 
painfully  disappointed  in  the  results.  There  are  arts  in 
vice  as  well  as  in  virtue,  and  there  is  a  skill  resulting 
from  practice  and  association,  that  is  as  necessary  to 
success  in  vice  and  crime  as  in  virtue  and  honest  em- 
ployment, and  hence  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia  are 
crowded  with  young  persons  whose  vanity,  whose  love 
of  idleness,  or  whose  zeal  for  gain  is  zeal  without  know- 
ledge, have  called  them  away  from  the  quiet  of  the  rural 
parts  of  the  State,  and  whose  want  of  knowledge  of  city 
ways,  and  especially  those  whose  want  of  sound  moral 
principles  make  them  ready  yielders  to  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  victims  of  the  smallest  efforts  of  those 
who  have  more  acquaintance  with  the  bad  ways  of  the 
city,  and  especially  expert  in  evading  arrests  or  shifting 
charges  of  wrongdoing  from  their  own  shoulders  to  those 
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of  persons  who  have  become  their  tools  and  victims. 
^^Like  causes  produce  like  effects/'  so  far  as  circum- 
stances -agree,  and  what  is  true  of  Paris  prisons,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  France,  and  of  the  London  pri- 
sons, with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Isle,  is  true 
of  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia,  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  probably,  the  prisons  of  most  of 
the  Capitals  of  the  old  States  of  our  Union,  with  regard 
to  the  whole  of  those  States. 

This  fact  is  likely  to  exist ;  we  can't  prevent  it ;  but 
we  may,  by  exertion,  mitigate  the  evil,  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  prisoner,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  our  com- 
munity ;  nor  need  we  overlook  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural or  mining  regions,  which  suffer  by  the  unneces- 
sary draft  upon  a  population  that  might  honestly  multiply 
the  harvest  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  iron,  if  they  were  kept  out  of  the 
city,  where  they  only  consume  the  fruits  they  ought  to 
have  raised,  and  ruin  themselves  and  others  by  dabbling 
in  stocks  that  represent  neither  coal  nor  oil.  Of  the 
class  that  comes  only  to  fall,  poor  moths  of  society,  the 
sooner  they  are  forced  or  coaxed  back  to  the  kitchen  or 
field  toil,  the  better  for  them  and  for  all  They  assist  to 
augment  the  evils  of  a  great  city,  and  produce  a  plethory 
that  is  dangerous  to  the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Jefferson  says:  ^^ Great  cities  are  great  sores." 
Perhaps  a  ''  sore "  is,  in  some  cases,  a  necessary  evil. 
Cities  are  certainly  an  aggregation  of  social  humors,  to 
which  tend  some  of  the  worst  secretions  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 'Squire  Shandy  regarded  the  Capital  of  a  country 
as  its  head,  towards  which  there  was  a  constant  tendency 
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of  the  public  humors,  and,  if  they  rushed  too  strongly  in 
that  direction,  there  was  danger  of  a  derangement  of  the 
system,  if  not  of  apoplexy.  Morally,  this  rushing  of 
hlood  to  the  commercial  capital,  where  there  are  usually 
quite  a  sufficiency  of  bloods^  is  productive  of  injury— of 
crime,  here,  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  London.  And  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  particles  from 
other  portions  of  the  body,  making  plethoric  the  head, 
does  not  purify  the  system,  does  not  benefit  the  locality 
that  yields  its  material.  Unfortunately,  while  the  city 
derives  its  numbers  from  the  rural  districts,  the  latter 
catch  their  manners,  and  finally  their  morals,  from  the 
city,  and  when  the  whole  head  is  sick  then  the  whole 
heart  is  faint, — when  the  brain  is  disturbed  the  extremi- 
ties become  paralyzed. 

This  hint,  which  we  have  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  is  important,  and,  perhaps,  parents 
in  the  country  who  think  that  there  is  no  field  of  action 
worthy  of  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  their  sons,  will 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be  cut- 
ting well-filled  oats  on  farms  enriched  by  their  sweat, 
tilled  by  their  labor,  and  made  doubly  productive  by 
their  agricultural  science,  than  to  be  sowing  wild  oats  in 
the  great  cities.  The  harvest  of  the  farm's  product  is 
gathered  into  garners  that  are  safer  and  richer  than 
banking-houses  and  store-houses, — the  sowers  of  city 
tares  are  usually  garnered  into  the  County  Prison,  that 
common  depository  of  the  instruments  of  city  husbandry, 
the  rakes  of  the  town,  and  the  tools  by  which  the  esta- 
blished swindler  has  plowed  wickedness  and  reaped 
iniquity. 
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BAD  BOOKS. 

With  no  intention  of  extending  these  remarks  to  any 
argument,  we  think  it  appropriate  to  place  in  the  list  of 
disturbing  causes  the  prevalence  of  "Bad  Books"  of 
immoral,  seductive,  undermining,  ruinous  reading. 
Years  ago  the  genius  and  learning  in  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe  were  employed  in  arguments  against 
revealed  religion,  and  in  ridicule  of  all  modes  of  wor- 
ship and  social  obligations  resting  upon  inspiration. 
How  horribly  successful  these  eflforts  were,  the  state  of 
morals  in  Europe,  and  the  open  profanity  in  many  parts 
of  Christendom,  fully  illustrate.  A  reaction  resulted, 
and  religion  once  more  came  in  fashion.  But  the  pesti- 
lent works  that  assisted  in  the  production  of  this  evil 
remain  to  poison  the  new  literature  that  succeeds  it.  It 
is  not  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  public  mind,  in  tins 
generation,  to  assail  religion  directly,  to  denounce  its 
ordinances,  and  ridicule  those  who  seek  to  conform  to 
them.  No  one  now  writes  a  book  to  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God ;  no  one  now  seeks  to  earn  distinction  by 
attacks  upon  religion.  But  books  are  written  to  weaken 
dependence  upon  religious  truth,  and  to  make  the  young 
believe  that  enough  is  done  when  outrage  to  established 
morals  is  spared.  Stories  are  circulated  in  type  that 
excite  curiosity  with  regard  to  vice,  and  gratify  that 
curiosity  by  making  vicious.  Scarcely  one  of  these  wri- 
ters closes  a  chapter  without  some  applause  of  reli^ous 
truth,  or  begins  another  without  violating,  in  hint  and 
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narrative,  every  sense  of  religious  and  moral  propriety. 
The  world,  after  the  first  shock,  had  virtue  enough  left  to 
rally  against  the  bold,  open  attack  of  Atheism,  though 
society  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  consequence  of 
that  fittack ;  but  this  siege  of  the  public  mind  has  been 
steady  and  regular,  and  the  young  are  flippantly  moral 
and  fashionably  religious.  They  are,  by  bad  reading, 
weaned  from  a  common-sense  view  of  what  concerns  the 
ordinary  aflfairs  of  life,  and  from  every  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  opinions  by  which  actions  are  to  be  governed, 
and  for  actions  that  are  not  directly  and  openly  antago- 
nistic to  the  command  of  Scripture. 

The  extent  of  this  evil  is  much  greater  than  is  sup- 
posed, and  its  commencement  dates  much  farther  back 
than  even  many  thoughtful  people  imagine.  But  its  pre- 
valence is  now  painfully  manifest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
how  the  end  is  to  be  met.  It  is  best,  however,  to  unde^ 
stand  some  of  its  means  and  channels  of  operation,  and 
t6  see  the  cause  connected  with  its  effects. 

At  many  places  where  papers  are  sold  improper 
books  may  be  secretly  purchased,  and  indecency  in  print 
has  its  agents  and  dispensers  as  well  as  science  and 
polite  literature.  But  go  to  the  cell  of  a  common  cla^ 
of  prisoners,  and  it  will  be  found  that  time  is  made  to 
pass  pleasantly  by  the  use  of  books  that  are  the  pocket 
companions  of  that  kind  of  persons,  and  the  taste  for 
sober  narrative  is  destroyed,  if  it  ever  existed ;  the  read- 
ing even  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  daily  paper  is 
scarcely  endurable  unless  seasoned  with  some  smart 
police  report,  or  the  result  of  some  criminal  trial  or  in- 
decent exposures,  with  such  a  statement  of  the  success 
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of  thieves  and  cheats  in  escaping  public  punishment,  as 
will  encourage  the  imprisoned  reader  to  hope  for  success 
in  future  crime. 

The  evil  of  bad  books  is  accommodated  to  all  circum- 
stances and  all  conditions,  from  the  openly  lewd  presen- 
tation of  indecencies  in  which  caution  uses  no  veil,  to 
the  more  guarded  exposure  of  vice  of  the  same  charac- 
ter ;  from  the  openly  blasphemous  sheet,  to  the  well- 
weighed  reasoning  that  finally  makes  virtue  and  religion 
kick  the  beam. 

These  sources  of  many  of  the  streams  of  bitter  waters 
that  sicken  society  are  abundant  and  unfailing,  and  the 
public  amusements  of  the  time  all  seem  tending  towards 
the  same  bad  state.  It  was  the  wish  of  Job,  in  the  midst 
of  hip  miseries,  that  his  "  adversary  had  written  a  book." 
Had  he  lived  in  these  times,  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fied, for  not  only  would  his  adversary  have  written,  but 
the  adversary  of  every  other  man  and  woman,  the  ad- 
versary of  virtue  and  happiness,  would  have  written 
enough  to  satisfy  Job  that  he  could  not  "  take  upon  his 
shoulders"  either  the  book  or  its  responsibilities  without 
a  danger  which  no  man  living  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  his  fellow  creatures  would  venture  to  assume. 
Job  had  troubles  enough,  but  he  was  spared  the  afflic- 
tion of  bad  books,  otherwise  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  his  children  would  scarcely  have  been  a  blessing  to 
his  old  age. 
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KEMEDIES-EARLY  EDUCATION. 

Education,  literary,  moral  and  religious,  is  one  great 
means  of  preventing  the  errors  of  the  young,  and  of 
amending  the  lives  of  the  erring.  It  is  of  course  de- 
pendant for  its  efficacy  upon  the  efforts  put  forth  to 
make  the  literary,  scientific  and  artizan  portions  of  that 
education  subservient  to  the  good  purposes  of  life.  If  a 
human  being  is  depraved,  his  education  will  avail  him 
little,  excepting  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  means  of  his 
crimes.  Early  and  continued  discipline  of  the  most 
gentle  and  the  most  persistent  kind  is  requisite,  and  he 
who  would  meliorate  the  condition  of  society  and  "  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  prisons,"  must  understand  some- 
thing, must  know  something,  of  the  eflfect  of  habits  on 
the  character  of  a  child  or  a  man.  "  Man  is  a  bundle 
of  habits,"  and  what  he  was  when  he  was  young,  he  is 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  he  is  old.  New  circum- 
stances, a  change  of  principles,  and  enlarged  experience, 
do  much,  but  they  only  affect  in  part ;  the  results  of  each 
and  of  all  these  elements  of  change  are  only  a  modifica- 
tion, not  an  entire  change.  The  rash  fellow  whose 
principles  yield  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  ceases 
to  be  a  rash  fellow — but  he  is  nevertheless  a  rash  Chris- 
tian. The  lignite  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
may,  as  the  eflfect  of  those  change-producing  causes  be- 
neath the  surface,  resemble  in  appearance  and  uses  the 
true  pit-coal  so  valued  in  all  its  employment,  but  its 
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grain  is  yet  unabsorbed,  and  knotty  excrescences  show 
that  it  was  once  all  wood,  and  is  not  entirely  coal.  We 
are  sanctified  in  part,  and  the  later  the  good  work  is 
commenced,  the  less  will  it  effect  the  whole  character ; 
the  earlier  it  is  begun,  the  more  thorough,  the  more 
entire,  the  more  ineradicable,  will  be  its  effects. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  one  of  his  Essays  on  Education, 
declares  that  the  character  is  formed  at  six  years  of 
age,  and  the  assertion  was  denied  by  many  and  doubted 
by  more.  The  elements  upon  which  the  character  is 
formed  are  received  at  an  early  age,  quite  as  early  as 
six  years.  They  may  not  have  as  yet  manifested  them- 
selves in  their  fruits,  but  they  are  fructifying,  and  there- 
after the  chief  business  of  education  and  discipline  will 
be  to  watch  and  direct  their  growth,  and,  if  possible, 
prevent  a  preponderance  of  the  evil  elements. 

The  education  of  a  child,  the  formation  of  its  charac- 
ter, however,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  begun  far  earlier 
than  the  period  mentioned  by  Lord  Brougham,  though 
be  it  said  that  he  speaks  as  if  the  preparatory  portion, 
the  real  influencing  part  of  the  work,  was  nearly  con- 
cluded at  six. 

In  seeking  how  we  may  prevent  the  repletion  of  our 
prison  cells,  we  must  inquire  for  the  causes,  and  we  must 
not  look  for  them  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  nor  in  the 
scenes  of  debauchery,  whence  the  prisoner  is  often 
drawn.  We  must  inquire  for  the  first  impression,  and 
if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
evil,  we  must  labor  to  have  these  first  impressions 
rightly  foAned  and  of  permanent  character.  We  must . 
*  go  back  beyond  Lord  Brougham's  period^  and  know,  and 
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use  the  knowledge,  that  the  formation  of  the  character 
is  begun  with  the  first  developeraent  of  the  mind  and 
the  completeness  of  the  character,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  is  dependent  upon  the  earliest  eflFort. 

The  experience  of  the  young  child  of  three  years  is  a 
kind  of  confirmation  of  his  vague  ideas  in  earlier  infancy, 
and  the  nursery  cradle  and  the  prison  cell  have  a  much 
nearer  relation  with  each  other  than  is  usually  imagined, 
than  is  dreamed  of  by  mothers  who  act  or  talk  falsehood 
to  their  mistaken  oflFspring.  The  child,  himself,  as  he 
grows  up,  does  not  recollect  the  cause  of  his  scary  dreams 
and  his  weak  fear  of  forms  unseen,  and  mightier  fer 
than  he !"  He  has  little  idea  of  referring  to  the  nursery 
the  cause  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  confined  in  the 
Refuge,  though  he  can  scarcely  tell  the  time  when,  with 
the  same  temptations,  he  would  not  have  committed  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  suffering,  or  others  that  are  con- 
sistent with  earlier  taste. 

We  must  look  far  back,  very  far,  if  we  would  detect 
the  cause  of  the  criminality  of  children,  and  the  causes 
of  the  felony  of  the  men,  and  if  we  would  prevent  the 
evils  of  that  criminality,  the  terrible  results  of  that 
felony,  we  must  begin  with  the  mother's  breast;  she 
must  feed  her  offspring  "  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word." 

Inquiries  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion — ^inquiries  at 
thi  cell  of  the  convict,  inquiries  of  the  poor  lad  on  his 
first  imprisonment  for  his  hundredth  crime,  and  watch- 
fulness as  to  the  course  of  those  whose  course  we  could 
trace  from  the  swaddling  bands  to  their  chains  on  the 
gallows.     But  the  want  of  official  reports  by  competent 
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persons  leave  us  without  authority  in  this  State.  But 
yet  there  is  one  statement  in  the  reports  relative  to  the 
French  prisons,  from  which  we  have,  in  another  part  of 
this  journal,  given  extracts,  which  wonderfully  confirms 
our  ideas,  and  warrants  our  assertions  of  the  importance 
of  early,  the  earliest  training  of  the  young  mind,  and  we 
call  attention  thereto. 

It  seems  that  at  least  eight  thousand  children  from 
six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  are  annually  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  France.  Of  course  the  kind 
of  imprisonment  is  dependent  upon  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  prisoner. 

Now  mark,  here  is  the  sixth  year  (Lord  Brougham's 
period)  given  as  that  when  the  culprit  is  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  judging  something  of  the  character  of 
his  act — judging  at  least  enough  to  make  him  account- 
able for  its  criminality,  so  that  the  mind  must  have 
been  responsibly  active  long  before. 

Of  tliese  young  prisoners,  many  are  in  some  degree 
improved,  many  are  hardened,  and  evince  no  appetite 
for  good;  many  are  born  illegitimate,  and  have  had 
little  or  no  parental  care ;  many  are  children  of  those 
who  are  inmates  of  the  higher  prisons,  or  deserve  that 
situation ;  many  come  from  schools ;  many  from  the 
frequent  and  perhaps  regular  attendance  at  their  places 
.  of  religious  worship;  many  of  them  have  made  their 
first  communion,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  report,  yet, 
with  all  these  last  named  favorable  circumstances, 
they  come  by  thousands  to  the  criminal  tribunals,  and 
to  the  cells  of  the  prison,  and  depart  to  finish  their 
bad  course. 

16 
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But  mark  the  other  statement.  There  are  in  France 
numerous  establishments — "  Foundling  Hospitals,"  Con- 
vents, and  "  Houses  of  Mercy" — where  the  infant,  eveo 
the  new-bom  infant,  is  received ;  one  sent  to  hide  the 
shame  of  an  erring  mother ;  another  to  save  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  child — all  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
brought  up  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place. 
Many  thousands  of  these  children  are  annually  re- 
ceived. 

And  yet  the  Report  says  that  the  number  of  the  class 
of  illegitimate  and  legitimate  orphans  that  reach  the 
prisons  of  France  from  these  asylums,  is  so  very  small 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention.  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  none  of  these  foundlings,  received  in  early  infancy, 
and  reared  with  religious  care,  ever  fall  into  those 
crimes  that  are  punished  by  the  sentence  of  a  criminal 
court. 

Do  our  readers  comprehend  that  lesson  ?  Do  they  see 
what  is  taught  therein  ?  Do  they  recognize  the  great 
lesson  which  it  conveys  to  every  mother,  nurse,  and 
friend;  to  every  man  and  every  woman  that  would 
diminish  crime  in  society,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
prisons  ? 

We  have  rarely  met  with  such  a  convincing  and  in- 
structive statement,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  would  bless  society  by  the  infusion  of  sound 
morals.  In  our  opinion,  such  a  fact  as  that  which  we 
have  drawn  from  the  French  Reports  is  of  the  highest 
consequence,  and  should  teach  parents,  mothers  espe- 
cially, to  feel  the  vast  responsibilities  of  their  high  oflBce, 
and  should  encourage  the  conductors  of  "  Homes,"  Or- 
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phan  Asylums,  and  foundling  institutions,  to  labor  early 
and  hopefully. 

This  early  training  is  not  a  new  idea,  only  not  fre- 
quently carried  out.  The  work  of  education  is  con- 
tinually going  on,  only  it  is  going  on  without  aHy 
special  observation.  The  plastic  mind  of  the  little  one  is 
being  moulded  from  its  birth,  its  temper  excited  or  modi- 
fied, and  its  appetites  directed  correctly  or  incorrectly ; 
and  as  certainly  as  a  day  closes,  so  certainly  has  some 
effect  been  wrought  upon  the  child — ^not  great,  and  per- 
haps not  then  perceptible,  but  really  and  effectually ; 
and  when  the  little  one,  "  mewling  in  the  nurse's  arms," 
evinces  a  trifle  more  of  what  is  called  temper  than  is 
deemed  pretty  or  good,  the  work  of  mischief  is  aided  by 
additional  irritation,  and  a  partial  attempt  at  correction 
only  disturbs  the  early  impression,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
child  is  ^^mackled"  by  spasmodic  attempts  to  amend 
what  has  been  going  wrong  during  the  while  of  its  short 
existence. 

The  mothers  who  followed  the  great  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity and  His  comforting  doctrines,  understood  the 
value  of  the  earliest  impression  upon  the  minds  of  their 
offspring.  They  brought  young  children  unto  Him,  and 
He  who  knew  the  human  heart,  He  who  knew  as  well 
the  experience  of  the  child  as  of  the  man,  rebuked  the 
interference  that  would  intimate  that  even  ^^  infants" 
are  too  young  for  instruction. 

We  respectfully  commend  to  our  readers,  to  those  who 
look  to  efforts  to  correct  general  morals,  in  order  to 
**  alleviate  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,"  to  consider 
this  ided.    Most  true  in  this  regard  is  the  Latin  proverb : 
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dat  qui  cUo  datr  Certainlj  he  gives  twice,  he 
gives  amply,  he  gives  effectually,  who  gives  soon  and 
early  to  the  infant,  the  impress  of  good  sentiments.  The 
asylums  of  the  erring  boys  and  girls  of  France  afforded 
ample  supply  of  convicts  to  the  various  prisons  of  the 
empire;  but  the  Director  of  all  the  prisons  for  thirty- 
three  millions  of  people,  looked  in  vain  in  the  ^^  peniten- 
tiaries,"' ^^  houses  of  detention  and  correction,"  and  the 
^^  agricultural  prison,"  for  a  single  graduate  of  the  asy- 
lums, foundling  hospitals,  and  convents,  into  which 
only  the  very  young  are  received,  though  there  the 
foundling  is  usually  the  child  of  shame  and  misery. 

He 'who  would  prevent  crime  is  greater  than  he  that 
would  punish  the  offence  or  reform  the  criminal,  rare 
as  is  that  last  great  work ;  but  he  who  would  prevent 
crime  extensively  must  begin  in  season,  and  forget  much 
that  he  has  heard  about  years  of  discretion  and  seasons 
of  accountability.  Bad  acts  are  earlier  than  crimes,  but 
they  are  as  certain  to  become  crimes  as  the  actor  is  to 
become  accountable.  When  the  particular  moment,  the 
period  of  accountability,  arrives,  we  do  not  know,  at 
different  ages,  with  different  persons,  and  with  different 
acts;  but  certainly  the  season  of  moral  responsibility 
precedes  that  of  legal  accountability,  and  the  character 
and  proclivity  of  the  mind  is  established  much  earlier 
than  is  usually  supposed.  At  all  times  somebody  is 
responsible  for  the  act  of  the  child.  K  late,  the  child 
is  legally  accountable  for  its  own  act ;  if  early,  she  who, 
by  bad  acts  or  culpable  peglect,  fixes  the  wrong  in  the 
child,  is  morally  responsible — responsible  not  only  iheuj 
and  for  that  little  error,  but  always — and  for*  all  the 
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mighty  evils  that  may  spring  from  that  early  fault — 
accountable  for  the  disregard  of  honor  that  may  stain 
the  character  of  the  statesman,  and  disgrace  a  national 
Senator — accountable  for  the  recklessness  of  guilt  that 
gives  bad  eminence  to  the  unreflecting  villain  who 
comes  to  man's  worst  use  and  most  disgraceful  end, 
the  gallows. 


A.IIT    FOTJUTH. 
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ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

We  desire  to  say  here,  that  in  this  Journal,  no  attempt 
is  made,  beyond  the  simple  "  report "  of  proceedings,  to 
complete  any  analysis  of  a  subject,  or  exhaust  the  argu- 
ment. They  are  presented  from  time  to  time,  from  year 
to  year,  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  and  are  discussed 
only  in  the  light  in  which  any  event  may  present  them. 
They  are  pertinent  to  the  labors  of  our  Society,  and 
those  who  best  understand  them  will  be  the  best  able  to 
direct  or  advise  the  works  of  our  committees. 

It  is  a  terrible  mistake,  in  many,  never  to  look  beyond 
the  error  which  they  condemn  as  hurtful,  to  the  causes 
which  are  prolific  in  bad  fruits.  This  is  tampering  with 
symptoms,  or  with  manifestations,  when  the  disease 
itself  is  working  death.  We  have  seized  upon  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  crimes  which  produce  crowded  prisons, 
but  not  with  entire  fulness.  We  desire  to  point  out 
what  our  experience  presents  to  us  as  the  causes  of  the 
moral  plague  by  which  the  community  is  beset.  Let 
others  follow  our  suggestions,  and  discover  additional 
causes  aiding  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  or  let  them 
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deal  more  at  large  with  any  of  the  particular  causes 
which  we  point  out,  and  thus  quicken  public  inquiries 
and  ensure  correction. 

We  have  also  referred  to  some  remedies,  not  because 
we  suppose  that  they  are  specifics,  but  because  experi- 
ence tells  us  they  are  good  in  such  cases.  Nor  do  we 
suppose  that  the  man  of  true  social  science  is  to  pause 
upon  a  prescription  of  remedies  and  confine  himself  to 
the  single  dose.  There  are  other  means  of  prevention, 
and  some  of  cure,  and  there  must  also  be  persistent 
efforts  to  present  those  means.  They  must  be  amplified. 
They  must  also  be  repeated.  They  must  be  reiterated. 
Tliey  must  be  exhibited  with  earnestness  and  discrimi- 
nation, carefully  and  steadily ;  they  must,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  be  offered  "  Precept  upon  precept,  precept 
upon  precept;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line;  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little." 

We  would,  in  this  way,  instruct,  if  we  can,  but  espe- 
cially would  we  suggest. 

In  the  division  of  this  year's  Journal,  which  succeeds, 
we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  subjects,  some  of  which> 
while  they  belong  to  the  scope  of  our  Society,  are  in  the 
administration  of  others.  They  touch  upon  the  great 
subject  upon  which  we  associate,  but  they  are  not  en- 
tirely the  work  of  our  committees.  They  are  presented, 
however,  that  each  subject  may  occupy  the  minds  of 
philanthropists,  and  exercise  the  faculties  of  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  less 
gifted  or  less  virtuous  of  their  kind. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  what  is  done  for 
the  correction  of  error,  for  the  restoration  of  the  lost,  for 
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the  improvement  of  the  neglected,  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  and  the  repentance  of  the  wicked,  is  so  much 
done  to  society  at  large,  so  much  done  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  of  general  morals,  so  much  done  for  piety  and 
patriotism. 

We  regard  our  Society  as  co-operative  with  the  hun- 
dred philanthropic  institutions  in  our  city,  not  in  the 
same  channel,  but  with  the  same  flood ;  not  always  upon 
the  same  persons,  but  always  in  the  same  cause ;  not 
usually  with  the  same  means,  but  always  to  the  same 
ends.  "  To  clothe  the  naked  is  not  to  visit  the  prisoner 
indeed,  but  the  same  lofty  motive,  and  the  same  glorious 
compensation  connects  the  charities ;  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  he  who  sees  his  fellow-man  in  prison,  and 
faithfully  ministers  to  him,  is  in  the  discharge  of  all 
those  offices  which  are  recommended  with  encourage- 
ment and  reward." 


THE  INSANE. 

On  the  subject  of  the  insane,  we  have  nothing  further 
to  add  to  our  former  observations,  beyond  the  statement 
of  the  fact  that,  while  the  various  institutions  for  those 
afflicted  with  mental  malady  continue  to  be  nearly  filled, 
some  of  them,  the  largest  in  the  country,  crowded,  there 
is  still  a  want  of  a  retreat  for  the  insane — those  who 
may  be  suffering  that  terrible  visitation,  under  every 
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circumstance  and  form — and  not  only  for  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  highly-connected  and  the  friendless,  but 
for  those  who,  having  been  convicted  of  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  manifest  decided  aber- 
ration of  mind.  We  must  not  confound  insanity  with 
crime,  even  though  insanity  be  the  fruit  of  crime.  We 
must  so  understand  and  so  administer  our  penal  laws  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  we  mean  to  improve  as  well  as 
punish,  to  correct  as  well  as  imprison.  And  certainly 
no  such  idea  could  be  involved  in  the  imprisonment  of 
an  insane  man.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  State  will  provide  places  of  re- 
treat for  all  the  insane  who  must  depend  on  public  aid 
for  comforts,  and  places  of  appropriate  detention  for 
those  criminal  insane  whose  afflictions  prevent  them 
fix)m  comprehending  the  nature  of  those  crimes  for 
which  they  have  been  tried,  and  of  which  they  have 
been  convicted. 

There  is  one  other  reason  for  a  State  asylum  for  the 
insane  man  charged  with  crime.  A  recent  Act  of 
Assembly,  in  this  State,  provides  that,  when  a  prisoner 
is  charged  with  a  heinous  oflfence,  especially  with  homi- 
cide, his  attorney  may,  if  there  is  appearance  of  aberra^- 
tion  of  mind,  elect  to  try  him  upon  the  charge  of  insanity, 
and,  if  that  is  proved,  the  prisoner  must  be  held  in  con- 
finement until  it  shall  be  shown  that  he  is  sufficiently 
restored  in  mind  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  a  trial  for 
homicide.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  class  of  such 
prisoners?  Surely  the  provisions  which  we  a^k  for  the 
criminal  insane  seem  to  be  those  that  would  be  required 
for  the  insane  accused,  unless,  indeed,  the  new  enactment 
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is  to  be  used  as  means  of  defeating  justice,  which,  of 
course,  we  cannot  suppose. 

There  is,  often,  considerable  diflBculty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  absolute  insanity,  as  a  substantive  disease, 
and  that  derangement  which  is  immediately  consequent 
upon  hard  drinking.  Yet  it  would  be  better  to  send  the 
rum  maniac  to  the  almshouse  than  to  send  the  unfortu- 
nate insane  to  the  prison.  And  humanity  is  concerned 
in  the  coiTection  of  the  evil  which  now  exists,  not  by 
any  fault  of  the  magistrate,  but  by  a  deficiency  in  the 
laws,  which  they  are  to  execute. 

It  is  true  that,  in  this  city,  a  certificate  of  the  physi- 
cian may  often  ensure  the  transfer  of  the  suflFerer  from 
the  prison  to  the  almshouse ;  but  that  will  not  save  the 
unhappy  patient  from  the  shock  which  the  place  and  its 
associations  are  likely  to  produce. 

Only  those  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
progress  of  mental  disease,  and  its  efiects  under  various 
circumstances,  can  judge  of  all  the  evil  produced  by 
sending,  to  a  common  prison,  a  human  being  who  is 
laboring  under  any  form  of  insanity.  Of  course  the 
eflfect  is  different  upon  different  persons.  The  morbid 
state  of  the  mind  naturally  magnifies  the  outrage,  and 
the  person  who  enters  the  cell  only  a  little  deranged 
becomes,  suddenly,  a  maniac  of  alarming  power  of  mis- 
chief. Or,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  £issocation  with  felons, 
or  the  occupation  of  a  place  destined  to  criminals,  the 
disease  passes  from  the  hopeful  state,  in  which  it  usually 
exists  in  the  earliest  stages,  to  that  of  settled  insanity ; 
and  the  loss  of  reason  to  the  sufferer,  and  the  loss  of  the 
sufferer  to  society,  are  the  consequences  of  the  unchari- 
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table^  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  patient,  the  patient, 
not  the  criminal. 

The  directors  of  the  asylums  must  be  rich  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  various  forms  of  insanit}',  and  with  scenes 
and  language  to  which  the  diflferent' mental  proclivities 
of  their  patients  give  rise.  These  scenes  are,  of  course, 
much  modified  by  the  kind  provision  and  ministration 
of  a  well-ordered  asylum  or  hospital.  So,  too,  they  are 
made  more  painfully  intense  by  the  aggravation  which 
the  disease  receives  from  all  the  surroundings  of  the  de- 
ranged occupants  of  a  prison  cell.  At  times,  violent 
rage,  at  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment  is  manifested; 
sometimes  violence  to  others  is  threatened ;  sometimes 
the  mortification  of  the  suflFerers  manifests  itself  in 
attempts  upon  their  own  lives;  often  long-forgotten 
quarrels  are  revived  in  the  memory,  and  the  battle 
mentally  re-fought.  Sometimes  scenes  most  distressing 
to  the  sensibilities  of  all  are  presented,  and  at  other 
times  the  cell  is  made  the  theatre  of  acts  that  strike  the 
occupants  with  awe. 

Only  a  few  weeks  since,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
County  Prison  was  going  his  rounds,  and  on  opening  the 
door  of  one  of  the  cells,  he  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  awe  which  was  manifested  by  two  females,  whose 
"  manner  of  life,  from  their  youth  up,"  had  not  been  of 
a  kind  to  create  much  respect  for  holy  things  or  sacred 
associations,  yet  they  stood  there  spell-bound,  while  in 
one  corner  of  the  cell  was  a  female  of  general  good  looks, 
with  her  countenance  marred  by  grief,  and  her  position 
that  of  deep  humility.  She  had  arranged  her  dress  so 
that  it  resembled  a  Roman  toga ;  her  head  was  bound 
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round  with  a  dark  fillet,  disposed  somewhat  like  a  coro- 
net, and  resting  in  her  arms  was  a  stick,  held  like  a 
sceptre.  She  had  assumed  the  dress,  appliances  and 
position  of  the  Saviour,  as  some  great  artist  has  repre- 
sented Him  in  the  great  painting  of  the  Ecce  Homo, 
when  he  was  arrayed  in  mock  majesty  before  Pilate. 
She  was  dumb;  she  opened  not  her  mouth;  while 
she  and  all  upon  her  assisted  in  the  illusion,  and 
enforced  upon  the  awe-struck  companions  a  considera- 
tion of  the  original  represented  to  them  dfiily,  in  meet 
of  their  books  of  devotion. 

The  poor  sufferer  had  other  means  of  showing  her  in- 
sanity, but  none  that  produced  such  an  impression  upon 
her  companions,  who,  while  they  were  aware  of  the  un- 
happy situation  of  the-  prisoner,  never  seemed  to  forget 
that  scene,  and  never  failed  to  allow  its  impression  to 
influence  their  conduct  towards  her,  even  when  her 
actions  were  of  a  less  impressible  character. 

In  such  a  scene  as  that  which  we  have  mentioned — 
and  it  is  only  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the 
utter  inadaptibility  of  a  county  prison  to  the  wants  of 
an  insane  person — we  see  how  the  feelings  of  the  insane 
person  may  be  so  shocked  that  the  greatest  care  of  the 
most  accomplished  mental  physician  might  be  made  un- 
availing to  cure. 

It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  any  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  insane  paupers  in  the  County  Aims- 
House,  consequent  upon  any  legal  enactments ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  new  provisions  have 
been  made  in  their  behalf.  The  Mahomedans  regard, 
with  especial  favor,  the  man  whose  reason  has  been  dis- 
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turbed^  and  devote  extraordinary  attentions  to  him  on 
account  of  his  condition.  We  certainly  do  not  think, 
then,  Christianity  is  exemplified  in  the  neglect  of  kind 
attention  towards  the  insane,  whose  poverty  makes  them 
friendless. 
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SOCIETIES  OF  PATRONAGE. 

The  returns  which  are  made  to  the  acting  committees, 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Agent  at  the  County  Prison,  and 
of  the  report  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  do  not  show  how  much  this 
society,  through  its  agents,  committees,  and  individual 
members,  expend  upon  discharged  prisoners,  nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  desirable  that  the  full  sum  should  be  known. 
Certainly  it  would  be  most  unpleasant  to  those  con- 
tributing directly,  to  have  their  efforts  at  good  blazoned 
abroad.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  something  in  this 
way  is  done  to  aid  the  discharged  criminal,  and  assist 
him  to  procure  a  living  for  himself,  to  establish  a  stand- 
point upon  which  he  may  make  a  manly  eflFort  to  place 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  respectable  society.  Of  course  the 
most  of  this  kind  of  good  work  is  done  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Penitentiary.  There  the  separate  cell  insures 
thought  and  produces  promises  at  least  of  amendment, 
and  long  absence  from  the  world  and  its  associations 
weans  the  convict  from  a  wish  to  associate  with  the  for- 
mer partners  of  his  misdeeds.  He  is  helped  forward,  and 
often  continues  to  advance. 
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At  the  County  Prison  much  is  done  to  help  men  to 
their  home,  or  to  help  them  to  live  till  they  can  obtain 
employment ;  and  a  considerable  sum,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  spent  by  the  visitors  in  this  good  work.  And  we  ought 
to  add  that  the  law  allows  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Prison  to  grant  small  sums — from  three  to  five  dollars— 
to  retiring  convicts,  and  this  is  bestowed  with  much  dis- 
crimination by  that  oflBcer,  while  the  Agent  of  the  Society 
often  adds  a  little  in  the  way  of  money,  clothing,  and  a 
railroad  pass.  This  is  done  especially  to  females,  who 
have  no  chance  of  obtaining  money  by  overwork. 

In  France  there  are  societies  in  existence,  especially  in 
Paris,  known  as  "  Societies  de  Patronage ;"  and  in  the 
Reports  upon  French  Prisons,  of  which  we  have  made 
such  copious  abstracts,  particular  mention  is  made  of  the 
action  of  these  societies. 

After  stating  the  number  of  young  persons  that  had, 
on  leaving  the  prisons  and  other  penal  places,  returned 
to  their  families,  or  had  been  placed  with  citizens  as 
apprentices  or  servants,  the  account  mentions  that  of 
about  10,000  liberated  in  five  years,  354  had  been  con- 
fided to  the  Societies  of  BitroTiage ;  and  it  thus  speaks  of 
these  last  named  institutions. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  societies  are  not  more 
abundant  in  France ;  that  there  might  be  extended  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  young  prisoners  the  excellent 
efiects  of  their  patronage  and  care.  The  "  Society  of 
Patronage  of  the  Seine"  (that  is  of  Paris)  is  the  one  that 
has  obtained  the  best  results.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
the  founder  of  this  institution  should  find  imitators. 
The  difficulties  resulting  from  the  clashing  of  the  patron- 
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age  of  the  society  with  paternal  authority,  have  proba- 
bly retarded  the  progress  of  this  important  means  of 
improving  the  young.  It  is  believed  that  plans  for  re- 
moving this  diflBculty  will  be  immediately  adopted,  and 
every  considerable  city  in  France  be  made  the  centre  of 
such  a  patronage  for  its  own  department." 

Under  different  names,  the  work  of  the  "  Society  of 
Patronage"  in  France  is  attempted  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  specific  association  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  receiving  the  convict  as  he  is  about 
to  leave  the  prison,  and  assist  him  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment, and  to  watch  his  new  course  in  society.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  work  is  a  part  of  the  labors  which  the 
"  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons'* 
assumes,  and  which  it,  in  some  degree,  discharges ;  but 
while  it  is  not  able  to  do  all  the  good  which  it  desires, 
it  of  necessity  is  compelled  to  leave  unrecorded  and  un- 
displayed  most  of  the  good  which  it  does  accomplish, 
lest  the  publication  of  the  circumstances  should  draw 
painful  attention  to  the  object  of  its  charitable  labors. 

It  is  a  great  object  of  the  system  of  separate  imprison- 
ment, that  the  convicts  shall  not  know  each  other  in 
prison,  and  consequently  that  when  released  they  shall 
not  exercise  upon  each  the  dangerous  power  resulting 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  crime  and  punishment ;  that 
they  shall  not,  abroad,  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  good 
resolutions  by  exciting  constant  suspicions  in  the  public 
public  mind.  All  who  have  looked  to  this  evil  of  the 
released  convict  comprehend  its  terrible  extent.  Almost 
all  can  cite  instances  of  the  utter  shipwreck  of  the  good 
intentions  of  ex-convicts,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
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some  companion  in  imprisonment,  whose  enticement,  or 
whose  threats  of  exposure,  or  whose  forced  companion- 
ship, have  alarmed  the  society  in  which  the  repentant 
criminal  had  taken  refuge,  and  thus  driven  him  forth 
again  "  to  prey  at  fortune." 

Not  the  less  dangerous,  perhaps,  would  be  the  osten- 
tatious patronage  of  a  society,  or  its  membera,  who 
should,  in  the  exercise  of  their  benevolence,  ticket  the 
object  of  their  charity  as  a  repentant  felon  and  the  ex- 
inmate  of  the  penitentiary,  and  ask  the  community  to 
trust  him  with  the  care  of  their  valuables.  The  good, 
then  which  this  Society  in  Philadelphia  can  achieve, 
and  which  it  does  achieve,  must  remain  unrecorded;  or 
if  the  facts  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  admit  of  partial 
exposition,  the  authentication  of  circumstances  of  name 
and  location  must  be  withheld,  to  the  diminution  of 
interest  in  the  statement,  and  of  credibility  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

We  need  large  means  and  additioual  numbers  to  csurry 
out  the  good  plans  of  the  Society  in  this  direction. 
Especially  is  there  an  eflfort  needed  in  behalf  of  female 
prisoners.  Much  good  is  done  every  j^ear  for  the 
prisoners  who  are  leaving  the  penitentiary  and  jaU— 
much  that  does  not  admit  of  record ;  indeed,  little  of 
that  work  will  allow  of  exposition ;  but  more  remains 
unaccomplished,  and  the  repentant  convict  returns  to 
the  haunts  of  vice,  not  from  the  prison,  but  from  the 
vain  attempts  to  establish  only  that  degree  of  confidence 
which  insures  employment ;  or,  having  obtained  employ- 
ment, he  shrinks  from  the  ill-concealed  suspicion  or 
occasional   reference   to   the  his  past  history,  by  the 
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unconvicted,  and  seeks  the  association  of  those  who  can- 
not taunt  him  with  his  crimes  nor  sneer  at  him  for  his 
imprisonment. 

The  poor  erring  female  is  most  in  need  of  this  species 
of  patronage.  She  knows  the  estimate  which  her  own 
sex  sets  upon  her  errors  and  derelictions;  she  knows 
how  fatal  to  all  her  hopes  is  the  exposure  to  which  she 
has  been  submitted  in  her  trial  and  punishment,  and  she 
has  no  such  confidence  as  the  erring  man  possesses 
toward  her  own  sex,  and  indeed  towards  the  other. 
She  would,  if  she  could,  hide  from  the  world  the  fact  of 
punishment — perhaps  never  again  commit  the  oflFence 
that  called  for  that  chastisement,  and  blot  out  the 
months  and  years  of  her  crime  and  their  consequences. 
But  the  female  who  is  seeking  confidence  must  account 
for  all  the  time,  and  the  world  will  believe  that  every 
hiatus  in  her  confession  is  to  be  filled  with  a  statement 
of  errors.  This  class  of  persons  needs  assistance.  They 
do  obtain  some,  but  there  is  less  than  their  circum- 
stances require,  less  than  charity  suggests,  less  than  the 
full  measure  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons 
demands.  The  work  is  always  repulsive,  often  thank- 
less, frequently  a  failure  with  regard  to  its  object,  but  it 
is  always  a  duty  of  charity. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Penitentiary  have 
done  admirable  service  in  this  way,  and  we  have  in  pre- 
vious years  referred  directly  to  some  instances  of  won- 
derful success.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  for  the  male 
than  for  the  female  convicts  to  succeed  in  re-establishing 
themselves,  and  it  is  less  repulsive  to  labor  for  fallen 
men  than  for  fallen  women. 
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But  we  must  repeat  that  some  most  beautiful  and 
consoling  instances  of  complete  reformation  and  success 
have  attended  the  eflforts  to  reform  females,  and  were  it 
not  for  impeding  the  good  work,  interesting  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  reformation,  and  the  triumph  of 
principle,  and  the  great  reward,  would  be  given  in  this 
report. 

The  permanent  good  wrought  for  female  prisoners  has 
been,  almost  without  exception,  the  result  of  careful 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  and  the  assu- 
rance, that  in  case  of  difficulty,  (without  crime)  the  re- 
penting person  should  have  a  friend. 

We  will  not  close  these  remarks  upon  the  duty  and 
success  of  efforts  to  assist  the' reiiring  prisoner  without 
a  direct  reference  to  the  labors  of  the  Committee  on  Kfr 
charged  Prisoners,  and,  in  doing  this,  we  make  known 
the  fact  of  a  new  element  of  prison  population.  Peace 
has  sent  home  thousands  to  return  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  life,  to  resume  their  places  among  good 
citizens,  and  be  a  good  part  of  that  Nation  that  they 
assisted  to  save ;  but  with  them  comes  a  8maller  num- 
ber, who  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  duties  to  them- 
selves and  to  society,  and  to  have  become  unprofitable 
servants. 

We  copy  a  part  of  a  report,  and  invite  thereto  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

Id  our  visits  to  the  newly-admitted  prisooers,  within  the  same 
period,  we  find  ninety  eight,  sixty  seven  of  whom  are  from  the  countrr 
jails.  Of  the  whole  number,  fifty-nine  have  been  in  the  Araij  or 
Navy.  Of  the  lust  twenty-eight  admissions,  eight-tenths  are  of  that 
class,  on  whose  account  our  feelings  have  been  deeply  enlisted.    They 
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appear  to  be^  nearly  all,  first  oonvictions.  In  conversing  with  them  it 
is  admitted  that  the  moral  hedge  has  been  weakened  by  the  Army 
associations  and  practices ; — through  the  frailty  of  our  common  nnture 
and  want  of  moral  courage,  they  have  fallen.  It  is  a  painful  reflection 
that  men,  who  have  perilled  their  lives  for  the  stability  of  our  Govern- 
ment, should  be  brought  into  this  situation,  some  having  long  sen- 
tences. 

It  is  suggestive  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  alleviate  their 
condition.  When  we  reflect  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has  contri- 
buted its  quota  to  this  class,  and  that  they  have  been  returned  there, 
respectively  to  bo  disbanded,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  of  the 
State  Prisons  in  the  Union  will  make  a  similar  exhibit  to  our  own. 
Most  of  these  are  young  men,  who,  in  their  separate  cells,  removed 
from  the  surrounding  influences  which  have  led  them  astray,  their 
early  associations  and  domestic  tics  are  revived  in  their  mental  vision 
with  feelings  of  renewed  tenderness,  presenting  an  opening  for  the 
Christian  philanthropist  to  call  their  attention  to  the  spiritual  warfare, 
invitiog  them  to  enlist  under  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  was  never  foiled  in  battle,  and  who  will 
lead  on  to  victory.  We  feel  constrained  to  suggest  to  the  Acting 
Committee,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  the  subject  under 
consideration,  in  order  to  digest  some  practicable  plan  of  communica- 
tion with  individuals  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  each  State  Prison, 
whose  feelings  are  prepared,  to  enter  into  the  labor,  whether  it  be 
through  the  Inspectors,  Wardens,  &c.,  or  the  religious  community 
which  surrounds  them,  or  the  whole  combined,  as  they,  in  their  judg- 
ment, may  propose,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  greatest  amount 
of  usefulness. 

Jeremiah  Willetts, 
Oeorge  Tabeb, 
John  J.  Lytlb, 

Committee, 
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PHILANTHROPIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

When  taking  a  survey  of  the  means  of  preventing 
vice  and  crime,  and  those  of  reforming  the  vicioufi  and 
the  criminal,  we  are  often  struck  with  the  wonderful 
fecundity  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  institutions  for 
such  noble  purposes,  and  a  volume  might  be  formed  of 
simple  descriptions  of  these  various  establishments ;  and 
many  volumes  could  be  filled  with  statements  of  cases 
of  those  who  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  resorting 
to  some  of  them,  when  tbe  provisions  of  the  house  bad 
a  particular  reference  to  their  case.  Of  course,  our  city 
has  its  prison,  where  improvement  is  combined  with 
punishment,  and  ha^  its  vast  number  of  public  schools, 
where  secular  education,  for  almost  all  practical  pu^ 
poses,  may  be  obtained.  It  has  its  asylums  for  the 
insane,  and  its  immense  almshouse ;  but  the  number  of 
what  are  called  humane  institutions — asylums,  retreats, 
refuges,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Philadelphia,  probably  exceed  that 
of  any  other  city  on  this  continent. 

Here  scarcely  any  want,  resulting  from  any  accident 
or  vice,  from  misfortune  or  crime,  is  without  its  means 
of  supply.  And  scarcely  any  condition,  to  which  mis- 
fortune may  reduce  the  child,  or  the  adult,  is  without 
its  primeval  or  temporary  means  of  amelioration. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in 
Eighteenth  street,  above  Vine,  receives  the  infant  that 
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is  destitute  of  maternal  assistance ;  and  Homes,  of  vari- 
ous names,  are  open  and  well-conducted,  for  children  a 
little  older. 

The  erring  female,  who  would  retrace  her  steps,  or 
reform  her  life,  may  retreat  to  the  Magdalen,  to  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  to  the  Rosine,  where 
gentleness  and  watchfulness  will  encourage  her  reforma- 
tion, and  time  and  opportunity  ensure  her  improvement. 
Too  little  of  these  admirable  institutions  is  known. 
Too  few  are  found  to  recognize^the  claims  of  a  fallen 
woman,  or  to  interest  themselves  in  aiding  her  to  profit 
by  the  means  which  Christian  Philanthropy  has  provided 
for  her  succor  and  reformation. 

The  Howard  Home  receives  those  who  need  employ- 
ment, and  are  not  unwilling  to  work  for  others,  till  a 
place  can  be  found  where  they  can  work  for  them- 
selves. 

Day  by  day  we  see  notices  of  some  new  society  esta- 
blished to  supply  an  existing  want,  and  it  is  to  the  honor 
of  the  men  and  women  of  our  city  that  few  of  these 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute  ever  fail, 

"  The  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Misery  of  Public 
Prisons  "  may  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  connection 
with  such  institutions  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  yet  they  are  all  co-workers  with  our  Society,  as 
means  by  which  our  Society  effects  a  portion  of  its  good. 
We  may  hope  that  the  infants  reared  in  the  asylum  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  Homes  for  Children,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  will  be  found,  like  those  reared  in  similar 
institutions  in  France,  to  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  statistics  of  our  penal  houses.    Good  so  early  diffused 
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must  have  a  powerfully  beneficial  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  child,  and  the  conduct  of  the  man  and  woman,  and 
thus  aid  in  diminishing  the  number  of  prisoners. 

The  asylums  for  the  older  children,  while  working 
with  less  chance  of  permanent  success,  must  save  many 
from  falling  into  vice. 

The  House  of  Industry  affords  shelter  for  those  who 
have,  by  want  or  folly,  been  compelled  to  endure  a  little 
imprisonment,  and  need  some  refuge  between  the  prison- 
cell  and  the  call  for  Ifebor.  The  Agent  of  the  prison 
knows  the  value  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  and 
hence  the  purposes  of  his  appointment,  by  conducting 
thereto  those  who  would  do  well  if  they  had  the 
means. 

The  old  established  Orphan  Asylum  in  West  Cherry 
street  is  a  nursery  of  goodness.  St.  John's  Orphan 
Asylum,  at  Hestonville,  in  this  city ;  St.  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum,  corner  of  Spruce  and  Seventh  streets; 
one  recently  established  in  Germantown  by  the  Lu- 
theran Church;  the  admirable  home  for  children 
the  Burd  Asylum,  are  among  those  institutions  that 
most  favorably  affect  the  mind  and  character  of  our 
youth  now,  and  the  men  of  the  next  generation. 

These,  with  the  numerous  similar  institutions  sus- 
tained by  private  and  public  contributions  and  which 
go  to  make  up  the  beautiful  character  of  our  city,  must 
in  time  have  a  powerful  influence,  not  of  course  to  rid 
our  city  of  vice — that,  we  may  not  yet  hope  for — but 
to  keep  down  the  scale  of  virtue  when  otherwise  the 
balance  might  be  against  us. 

The  two  Houses  of  Refuge  are  under  the  present  ex- 
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cellent  management,  fulfilling  the  expectations  in  which 
they  were  founded. 

There  are  schools  in  the  city,  maintained  by  private 
contributions,  that  take  from  the  street  those  that  might 
run  into  vice  and  crime,  or  at  least  would  grow  up  with- 
out the  benefits  of  a  sound  education. 

We  did  not  intend  to  refer  by  name  to  the  many 
charitable  institutions  of  our  city,  not  even  to  as  many 
as  we  have  noted  above,  and  which  are  only  a  part. 
We  have  not  space  for  a  full  examination  even  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  all,  which  we  are  not.  It  would 
be  a  science  itself  to  know  all  the  charitable,  philan- 
thropic and  beneficial  institutions  of  Philadelphia. 

With  almost  all  these  institutions  of  charity  this 
Society  has  an  intimate  relation  or  feels  a  deep  interest. 
They  afibrd  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  views  of 
our  committees;  and  the  Agent  of  the  Society  seems  in 
some  respects  to  be  the  minister  also  of  these  houses. 
The  mother  who  leaves  behind  her  at  home  (what  a 
home !)  little  children,  while  she  is  expiating  her  error 
in  prison,  is  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Agent  has  conducted  these  orphans  to  some  retreat 
where,  decency,  comfort,  sound  morals,  and  good  man- 
ners, prevail. 

The  wretched  woman  that  would  escape  .the  tempta- 
tion of  her  former  life,  and  the  danger  of  her  former 
associates,  is  provided  for  in  some  one  of  these  institu- 
tions established  especially  for  the  repentants  of  her  class. 
And  almost  daily  the  Agent  is  seen  conducting  or 
directing  some  retiring  prisoner  toward  the  institution 
that  best  suits  her  and  her  wants ;  and  where  a  sort  of 
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quarantine  may  be  performed  before  society  is  again 
entered. 

Our  community  is  justly  proud  of  these  monuments 
of  goodness,  these  homes  for  the  homeless,  these  retreats 
of  the  repentant,  these  asylums  of  the  decayed  old,  these 
schools  for  the  helpless  young.  Thousands  contribute  to 
these  funds  who  know  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  their 
operation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  incidentally 
benefitted  by  their  existence  and  administration,  who 
scarcely  know  of  their  location.  They  purify  the 
moral  atmosphere,  not  by  tempest  and  storm,  but  by 
withholding  and  withdrawing  the  elements  of  impurity. 

These  societies  are  not,  indeed,  the  offspring  of  the 
"  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons," 
but  they  work  so  in  harmony  with  the  principles  that 
guide  us,  that  we,  as  citizens  and  as  philanthropists, 
should  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  and,  as  members  of 
this  society,  should  acknowledge  and  applaud  the  sanc- 
tified zeal  of  our  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  philan- 
thropy. 


<«•»• 


PRISON  SHIPS. 

Are  the  means  now  in  use  to  punish  and  reclaim  re- 
fractory and  guilty  children,  especially  boys,  sufficient 
to  the  wants  of  the  State — especially  are  they  suflSciently 
varied  ?  Much  has  been  done  in  this  city  for  the  refor- 
mation of  young  offenders.    The  Houses  of  Refuge  have 
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operated  most  beneficially  in  the  way  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Black  and  white,  male  and  female  chil- 
dren have  been  reclaimed  from  vice,  and  made  useful 
citizens,  by  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  house,  and 
the  careful  attention  of  those  who  looked  after  them 
when  they  were  sent  to  a  new  home.  But  abounding 
as  are  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city,  and  as  are  the 
very  fields  of  the  suburbs,  with  bad  boys,  it  is  evident 
that,  with  whatever  zeal  and  efficacy  the  directors  of 
our  Houses  of  Refuge  labor,  their  means  are  insufficient 
to  the  work  .  The  harvest  is  great,  and  unfortunately 
it  is  ripe,  but  the  laborers  are  few  for  the  good  work, 
(more  are  required  for  the  bad.)  There  seems  to  be  a 
proclivity  to  vice,  and  thence  to  crime,  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  young,  and  they  are  creating  a  sort  of  status 
and  a  special  atmosphere  for  themselves,  which  seem  to 
keep  the  wretched  creatures  beyond  the  influences  of 
the  good  which  the  philanthropic  are  seeking  to  exercise 
towards  them ;  and  they  are  not  only  so  many  lost  to 
society,  but  they  are  so  many  promoters  of  vice  and 
destroyers  of  virtue  in  others.  A  calculating  man  once 
remarked,  when  looking  at  his  empty  bottle  after  din- 
ner: "There  are  two  dollars*  gone,  with  interest,  for- 
ever." And  so  in  regard  to  these  young  scamps,  not 
only  is  each  one  lost  to  society,  lost  to  the  labor  and 
good  which  he  might  perform,  but  the  whole  influence 
of  his  bad  life  is  against  the  community  and  corrupting 
to  others ;  his  life  and  its  effects  are  all  a  dead  loss. 

In  France,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  abstract 
of  French  Prison  Reports,  there  are  "Agricultural 
Prisons,"  places  of  penal  confinement  to  which  those  who 
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have  violated  the  laws  are  sent,  and  made  to  do  garden 
and  farm  work ;  and  especially  is  this  species  of  punish- 
ment or  discipline  applied  to  boys  and  girls  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  it  would  seem  that  much  benefit 
has  resulted  from  this  mode  of  employing  the  young 
oflfender. 

In  Massachusetts  similar  attempts  have  been  made 
with  some  success ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  this 
country  which  render  final  or  full  reformation  less  pro- 
bable from  agricultural  prisons  than  in  Europe. 

The  experiment  of  a  Ship  Prison,  or  a  Reformatory 
School  for  boys,  on  board  of  a  ship,  has  been  tried  in 
in  Liverpool,  and  is  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  We 
know  that,  in  this  country,  boys  have  been  sent  from 
the  Reformatories  and  Houses  of  Refuge  to  vessels  going 
long  voyages,  and,  in  many  instances,  on  board  whalers 
particularly,  there  has  been  success.  But  the  lad  who 
leaves  the  Refuge  for  the  ship,  knows  nothing  of  his  real 
taste  for  such  a  life,  and  has  no  experience  in  the  duties 
and  mode  of  living  on  ship-board,  that  would  soften  to 
him  the  first  month's  hard  usage  and  rough  fare.  We 
do  not  yet  know  enough  of  the  result  of  the  School  Ship 
in  Liverpool,  to  base  any  argument  on  that  experiment. 
But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  as  many  inducements  for 
such  an  undertaking  in  this  country  as  in  Europe.  Be- 
fore the  late  civil  war,  the  tonnage  of  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  country  was  about  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  of  course,  demanded  the  same  immense 
number  of  seamen.  We  have  here  a  vast  number  of 
young  men  who  evince  an  early  fondness  for  a  seafaring 
life,  and  thousands  "  go  to  sea  "  who  have  no  special  taste 
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nor  preparation  for  that  pursuit.  It  thus  occurs  to  us, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  means  thought  of  to  make  the 
bad  boys  of  the  city  do  some  good  for  themselves  and 
society,  at  least  to  withdraw  them  from  their  haunts  of 
idleness  and  vice,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  mis- 
chief, and  from  giving  mischievous  example,  we  might 
regard  with  some  favor  an  attempt  to  establish  a  Re- 
formatory School  on  board  of  a  ship,  where  one  hundred, 
or  ten  hundred  boys  might  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  men  conversant  with  the  duties  of  keeping  and  navi- 
gating a  ship,  and  be  instructed  in  all  that  makes  a 
sailor,  and  qualified  for  the  quarter-deck  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  "  navigation "  as  it  is  practised  on  board 
our  largest  ships. 

Congress  is  constantly  implored  to  make  some  law  by 
which  the  number  of  seamen  could  be  so  augmented  as 
to  ensure  to  our  commerce  a  competent  number  of 
sailors  to  man  our  ships.  Apprenticeship  of  different 
kinds  is  proposed,  and  some  of  the  plans  seem  feasible. 
The  fact  that  any  such  plans  are  suggested,  is  a  proof 
that  the  proposed  results  are  greatly  needed.  And  one 
or  two  Prison  Ships,  into  which  a  certain  class  of  boys 
could  be  put,  for  regular  ship  discipline,  and  regular 
seaman-like  instruction,  would  soon  afford  a  part  of  a 
most  desirable  supply  to  our  ships.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  materials  from  which  these  sailors  are  to  be 
made,  are  not  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  in  the  way  of 
morals.  But  we  have  a  right  to  expect  much  from 
wholesome  regulations  and  sound  moral  instruction  in 
the  ship ;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  some  of  these 
apprentices  or  scholars  should  not  be  all  that  is  desired 
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of  them  in  the  way  of  morals,  it  is  probable  that  the 
most  of  them  will  be  quite  as  good  as  most  of  those 
who  ship  in  our  seaports,  with  no  responsibility  to 
friends  and  relatives,  no  sense  of  home  comforts, — 
whose  conduct  is  constantly  provoking  the  hard 
treatment  of  which  they  complain,  and  whose  bad  prin- 
ciples are  manifested  in  the  frequent  mutinies  that  mark 
the  recent  history  of  our  mercantile  marine. 

The  war  made  sad  havoc  in  navigation  in  this  coun- 
try: the  carrying  trade  was  forced  into  the  hands  of 
other  nations,  and  the  ships,  with  whose  tonnage  we 
five  years  ago  outnumbered  or  equalled  that  of  Great 
Britain  followed  the  trade— they  passed  into  foreign 
hands.  The  new  state  of  things  will  multiply  American 
ships  and  bring  back  the  carrying  trade.  And  with 
these  restorations  we  should  have  an  additional  number 
of  seamen,  and  the  supply  must  be  constant  and  per- 
petual. 

The  subject  is  one  that  deserves  the  attention  of  phi- 
lanthropists, to  whom  we  recommend  its  consideration. 
We  do  not  now  recommend  the  plan,  only  the  conside- 
ration of  it.  Something  more  must  be  done  than  has 
yet  been  undertaken.  And  it  may  be  of  use  while  we 
point  to  the  evils  abroad,  and  show  almost  incalculable 
multiplication  thereof,  that  we  also  suggest  means  of 
remedy  at  home,  where  we  are  most  concerned. 
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DISCIPLINE  IN  PRISONS. 

It  was  intended  to  devote  one  chapter  of  this  year's 
Journal  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  "  Prison  Dis- 
cipUne"— to  the  character  of  punishment,  its  duration, 
and  its  incidents ;  but  the  unexpected  length  of  the  ab- 
stracts and  notices  of  foreign  Eeports  leaves  too  little 
space  in  which  to  do  justice  to  so  important  a  branch  of 
a  subject  of  legitimate  inquiry  and  investigation.  We 
find,  in  some  of  our  reports,  discussions  upon  the  amount 
and  character  of  punishments  of  prisoners  for  violating 
prison  rules ;  and  while  these  discussions  are  provoked 
by  instances  of  what,  by  the  writer,  is  called  cruelty,  it 
would  seem  that  other  modes  of  treatment  are  justified, 
that  are  not  less  cruel ;  and  the  practice  of  some  pri- 
sons is  marked  by  an  abolition  of  one  kind  of  severity, 
and  equally  marked  by  the  use  of  another.  One  prison 
takes  to  itself  great  credit  for  abolishing  the  punishment 
of  "bucking"  as  a  cruel  treatment  of  a  human  being, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  shows  its  approval  of  sound 
flogging  by  the  use  the  cat-'o-nine-tails,  "  well  laid  on." 
We  may  hope,  however,  that  humanity,  which  has  tri- 
umphed in  the  terrible  severity  of  bucking,  will  be 
equally  successful  when,  in  the  progress  of  kindness,  she 
makes  an  eflfort  to  fi'ee  the  prisoner  from  the  punishment 
of  the  cat, 

'*  Which  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast.'' 

Every  form  of  prison  discipline,  almost,  haB  been  alle- 
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viated  in  respect  to  the  evidences  of  a  better  feeling  in 
the  public,  and  in  the  discovery  of  good-feeling  lurking 
in  the  prisoner.  The  freedom  of  the  cell,  at  least,  is 
permitted  now,  where,  formerly  heavy  chains  added  to 
the  gravity  of  punishment.  If,  then,  the  prisoner  refuses 
obedience  to  the  wholesome  rules  of  the  prison,  and  the 
commands  of  the  oflBcers  over  him,  he  cannot  complain 
that  he  is  thrown  into  chains  and  deprived  of  that 
amount  of  liberty  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  good 
feelings  and  good  conduct  of  other  prisoners.  He  must 
be  made  to  feel  and  confess  that  he  has  no  legal  right 
to  any  great  kindness,  that  it  is  the  reward  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  show  themselves  deserving  consideration 
as  they  are  able  to  show  a  disposition  to  do  and  to  be, 
good. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  made  violent 
attempts  to  break  out  of  jail,  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Philadelphia  prisons  scarcely  any  one  in  chains  from  any 
other  cause  than  that  of  violence,  or  danger  of  violence, 
to  themselves.  They  turn  crazy  from  abuses,  or  the  reac- 
tion of  intoxication  makes  them  insane,  and  then  in- 
sanity manifests  itself  in  attempts  to  do  violence  to  their 
own  person  or  to  that  of  the  keeper  or  nurse,  or  to  destroy 
what  is  around  them,  and  so  they  are  restrained  by 
chains  on  the  ankles,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  such  means  of  restraint  upon  their  hands  as  will 
prevent  them,  with  the  least  pain  and  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  from  doing  injury  to  persons  and  things. 
With  such  persons  neither  strong  language  nor  gentle 
suasions  can  eflfect  much.  They  must  be  restrained,  but 
there  must  be  mercy  as  well  as  force  applied. 
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It  is  difficult  to  govern  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
bad  character,  and  many  of  them  of  very  low  propensi- 
ties, but  it  is  not  impossible.  Careful  observation  leads 
to  the  belief  that  when  once  the  keeper,  or  whoever  is 
in  authority,  has  made  it  apparent  that  he*  can  and  will 
punish  whenever  kindness  fails  to  produce  its  good  work, 
then  he  has  only  to  govern  his  own  temper,  keep  down 
all  appearance  of  anger,  and  he  will  still  the  first  move- 
ment of  disorder  without  recurrence  to  extraordinary 
severity.  Perhaps  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
portance of  self-control  by  those  who  are  called  to  control 
others.  It  is  much  easier  to  govern  others  than  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  quell, 
without  violence,  a  disorder  in  which  our  own  passions 
are  playing  a  part.  The  director  of  prisoners  must  first 
reduce  his  own  passions  to  subjection,  then  he  may  direct 
others.  "He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city." 


VIEWS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

We  devoted  a  part  of  this  number  of  our  Journal  espe- 
cially to  correspondence,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  that 
chapter  for  much  interesting  matter  concerning  the  state 
of  prisons  and  almshouses  in  some  of  the  counties  of  this 
State.  The  subjoined  letter  properly  belongs  to  that 
division  of  the  Journal,  but  having  come  to  hand  after 
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that  part  had  been  put  to  press,  and,  containing  much  use- 
ful matter,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  give  it  publication,  even 
if  not  in  its  prescribed  connection.  Truth  and  sound 
ideas  are  never  out  of  place. 


Jeremiah  Willetts,  Esq.,  Committee  of  Gorrespondence 
of  "  TJie  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
PrisonSy"  &c. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  note  was  receiyed  in  due  course  of  mails.  Press- 
ing engagements,  and  a  desire  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
condition  and  management  of  the  prisons  in  our  county,  before  report- 
ing, preyented  us  from  giving  an  earlier  reply. 

Our  certificates  of  membership,  and  the  Annual  Report,  were  dolj 
received.  Several  notices  of  the  Society,  written  by  one  of  the  under 
signed,  and  published  in  the  editorial  columns  of  one  of  our  dailj 
papers,  have  been  forwarded  according  to  request. 

Some  one  has  very  properly  said  that  prison-houses  should  be  con- 
sidered as  moral  hospitals,  in  which  prisoners  are  to  be  confined,  be- 
cause it  is  unsafe  to  allow  them  to  run  at  large,  lest  they  might  com- 
municate to  others  the  virus  of  their  disease,  and  prey  upon  the  life 
|ind  property  of  honest  and  unofiending  men. 

Our  jails  and  other  prisons,  as  at  present  managed,  are,  generally, 
far  from  being  of  a  healing  or  reformatory  character.  It  would  not  be 
a  wise  courac  to  collect  together  all  the  persons  in  a  given  region  who 
are  affected  with  the  different  diseases  of  small  pox,  yellow,  scarlet  and 
typhoid  fevers,  measles  and  pneumonia,  and  erowd  them,  indiscrimi- 
nately, into  one  hospital,  without  affording  them  any  relief  from  the 
appliances  of  medical  skill  and  practice.  A  course  so  inhuman  and  ab- 
surd as  this  would  soon  decimate  any  region,  however  salubrious  its 
climate,  or  healthful  its  situation.  In  such  a  case,  the  wise  physician 
would  be  careful  to  classify  the  diseases,  and  give  to  each  one  a  sepa- 
rate couch,  and,  if  possible,  a  separate  apartment.  The  results  of  pro- 
miscuous incarceration  for  crime  are,  in  their  kind,  equally  banefuL 
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The  language  of  Mr.  Buxton,  on  this  subject,  published  in  1818,  ia 
worthy  of  being  reproduced  here.  Speaking  of  a  person — who  may,  or 
may  not,  be  guilty — committed  to  a  London  prison  for  a  hearing,  he 
says: — 

''  At  night  ho  is  locked  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  with  half-a-dozen  of  the 
worst  thicTes  in  London,  or  as  many  vagrants,  whose  rags  are  alive 
and  in  actual  motion  with  vermin.  He  may  find  himself  in  bed,  and 
in  bodily  contact  between  a  robber  and  a  murderer ;  or  between  a  man 
with  a  foul  disease  on  one  side,  and  one  with  an  infectious  disorder  on 
the  other.  He  may  spend  his  days,  deprived  of  free  air  and  wholesome 
exercise.  He  may  be  prohibited  from  following  the  handicraft  on 
which  the  subsistence  of  his  family  depends.  He  may  bo  half-starved 
for  want  of  food,  and  clothing  and  fuel.  He  may  be  compelled  to  live 
with  the  vilest  of  mankind,  and,  in  self-defence,  to  adopt  their  habits, 
their  language,  and  their  sentiments.  He  may  become  a  villain  by 
actual  compulsion.  His  health  must  be  impaired,  and  may  be  ruined 
by  filth  and  contagion  ;  and  as  for  his  morals,  purity  itself  could  not 
continue  pure,  if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  society  with 
which  he  must  associate." 

The  indiscriminate  confinement  of  men  and  women,  of  various  grades 
of  crime,  in  the  same  apartment,  is  an  outrage  on  public  morals,  and 
is  eminently  calculated  to  bring  about  an  increase  rather  than  a  dimi- 
nution of  crime. 

Although  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Society,  in  this  city, 
have  not  been  altogether  inactive,  we  cannot  report  much  progress  in 
the  way  of  prison  reform,  or  the  ''alleviation  of  the  miseries"  of  un- 
fortunate convicts.  Some  improvements,  however,  have  been  made. 
Although  confined  in  the  same  wing  in  our  county  jail,  there  is  no 
communication  permitted  between  the  males  and  females.  Formerly 
they  were  allowed  to  walk  in  the  hall  at  the  same  hours.  Now,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  sexes  b  allowed  to  leave  the  cells  at  the  same 
time.     This  slight  improvement  inspires  us  with  hope. 

Through  the  exertion  of  a  few  philanthropic  and  benevolent  indi- 
Tiduals,  religious  services  are  held  in  our  county  jail  every  Sabbath 
day,  which  are  conducted,  during  the  winter-season,  by  the  students  of 
the  different  theological  seminaries  in  our  sister  city  of  Allegheny. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  same  gentlemen,  a  circulating  library^ 
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kioolj  famished  by  the  United  States  Christian  GommiflBiOD, his  been 
oHtablisbed  in  our  county  prison  The  Western  Peoiteotiaij  haa  i 
regular  Moral  Instructor,  and,  we  understand,  a  library  of  considenble 
extent. 

During  the  past  year,  Major  William  Frew,  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Prison  Association,  a  gentleman  of  unbounded  beneTolence 
and  liberality,  and  well-known  here  as  a  leader  in  every  moral  and  re- 
ligious reform,  in  a  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury,  of  which  hem 
foreman,  to  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  dwelt  elaborately  and  effira- 
tivcly  upon  the  subjects  of  a  Work-house  and  Prison  Reform.  The 
other  corresponding  members  brought  the  matter  before  the  Inspectors 
of  the  County  Prison.  The  result  of  all  of  which  is,  that  a  bill  hts 
been  introduced,  by  a  Senator  from  this  District,  and  haa  already  passed 
the  Senate,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  county  work  house.  It 
is  our  earnest  wish  that  the  bill  may  soon  become  a  law,  and  the  work- 
house hurried  to  early  completion.  We  thought  we  would  have  been 
able  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  bill,  but  it  has  failed  to  reach  us. 

We  arc  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  crime  is  greatly  on  the  increaae 
in  our  county.  We  have  been  informed,  on  competent  authority, that 
nine  cases  of  criminality,  out  of  every  ten,  are  the  reault  of  intemper- 
ance. The  great  prevailing  crime  is  larceny^  committed,  in  more  than 
a  majority  of  cases,  it  grieves  us  to  say,  by  returned  soldiers,  who 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  our  country's  flag.  Such  a  state  of 
things  demonstrates  the  fearfully  demoralizing  influences  of  war. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  there  have  been  no  less  than  three  exe- 
cutions in  our  county  jail  for  the  atrocious  crime  of  murder.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  give  k  particulars,  as  these  have  reached  jou,  no  doubt, 
through  the  public  prints. 

You  can  rely  on  our  cordial  co-operation  in  any  efforts  you  may 
make  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will  remove  and  correct  exist- 
ing abuses  and  evils  in  our  public  prisons,  as  well  as  for  the  refor- 
mation of  criminals.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  society  demand  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  that  our 
prisons  should  not  have  such  luxurious  appointments  as  would  invite 
rather  than  intimidate  criminals.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  do  eveiy 
thing  in  our  power  to  throw  the  light  of  Heaven  into  their  dark  and 
dingy  cells — ornament  the  frosted  walls  with  a  healthful  cleanlioeflB, 
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and  illumiDate  the  darkened  underBtandiDgs  of  the  ill-guided  and  in- 
fatuated convicts  with  the  bright  and  unsullied  rays  of  Divine  truth. 
If  in  our  power,  let  us  give  them  wholesome  food  for  both  mind  and 
body.     Such  a  work  shall  have  its  reward. 

JOHN  DOUGLAS, 

ROBERT  WRAY. 

Pittsburgh,  January,  1866. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  close  another  number  of  our  annual  oflFering,  in 
the  labors  of  the  year  just  brought  to  a  termination. 
K  we  have  not  achieved  all  that  we  aimed  at,  we  know 
too  well,  and  we  ask  others  to  allow  for,  the  impediments 
which  accident  and  the  current  of  affairs  throw  into  our 
pathway.  We  have  been  constant  in  our  efforts  to  dis- 
charge those  labors  which,  by  assumption,  become  duties. 
The  members  of  the  committees  specially  designated, 
have  been  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  their  appoint- 
ment. The  County  Prison  has  been  visited  by  male 
members  of  our  society,  and  by  several  females,  whose 
services  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  cells,  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  gentle, 
earnest  exhortation,  and  patient,  constant  and  encou- 
raging advice.  The  words  of  Scripture  have  been  made 
familiar  to  many  who  knew  little  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bacred  book  before,  and  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  has 
been  infused  into  the  hearts  of  some  whose  way  of  life 
before  they  became  tenants  of  the  cells  seemed  the  dic- 
tation of  impiety  and  impurity. 
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It  is  gratifying  also  to  feel  assured  that  a  new  spirit 
has  been  aroused  in  the  interior  of  our  State,  and  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline  and  the  improvement  of 
prisoners  has  begun  to  occupy  public  attention  in  a  way 
that  promises  great  practical  good. 

We  see  also  in  other  States,  movements  that  denote  a 
growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  which 
forms  the  motive  and  the  means  of  this  society ;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  existence  and  efforts  of 
'^  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries 
of  Public  Prisons,"  have  aroused  the  humane  and  the 
thoughtful  of  neighboring  States  to  consider  their  duty 
in  this  direction,  and  to  adopt  our  views  and  plans,  and 
adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  of  their  commonwealth. 
To  do  good  ourselves,  according  to  the  measure  of  our 
abilities,  and  to  be  the  cause  in  others  of  successful 
efforts  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
garded as  occasion  for  felicitation. 

The  monstrous  increase  of  vice  and  crime  in  our  city, 
and  throughout  the  State,  demands  from  those  who 
would  lessen  the  miseries  of  prisons,  a  constant  watch- » 
fulness,  that  some  of  the  channels  of  iniquity  may  be 
closed,  and,  if  possible,  some  of  the  sources  be  dried  up, 
lest  the  whole  community  be  overspread  with  the  terri- 
ble inundation. 

The  causes  of  much  of  the  vice  and  crime  which  we 
now  deplore  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
chapters  of  this  number  of  the  journal.  But  one  other 
immediate  cause  of  the  excess  of  the  evil,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  miseries  of  prisons,  is  the  breaking  up 
of  the  army,  by  which  many  whose  errors  led  them  to 
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enlist  have  returned  certainly  not  improved  in  morals, 
and  thousands  of  camp  followers,  and  of  those  who  found 
occupation  and  support  in  some  nefarious  dealings  in 
men  and  materials,  have  come  back  to  try  a  new  branch 
of  crime,  and  disturb  society  by  the  acuteness  of  their 
schemes  and  the  boldness  of  their  execution. 

We  have  sought  to  awaken  attention  to  these  sources 
of  social  discomfort,  and  we  now,  as  it  regards  our 
Society,  have  only  to  add  that  their  existence  and  mul- 
tiplication must  be  regarded  by  us  only  as  new  calls  for 
exertions  to  save  society  from  future  depredations,  by 
alleviating  the  moral  condition  of  the  offenders,  and 
making  the  cell  which  they  occupy  a  place  for  instruc- 
tion, and  the  punishment  which  they  have  so  richly 
deserved,  the  certain  means  of  amendment. 

The  idea  which  we  have  so  frequently  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  duties  of  this  Society,  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.  The  labors,  the  contributions,  the 
endurance  of  those  who  at  the  penitentiary  and  prisons 
represent  the  Society,  are  in  the  way  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  duty,  and  the  binding  obligation  to  discharge 
that  duty  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  want  of  the 
success  in  our  efforts.  It  is  the  duty  of  doing,  and  not 
the  pleasure  of  receiving — it  is  the  duty  of  planting  and 
cultivating,  that  we  are  to  regard,  not  the  pleasures 
of  the  harvest.  We  know,  and  we  profess  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  knowledge,  that  some  of  us  must 
plant  and  others  must  water,  but  we  have  not  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  give  the  increase.  We  must  dis- 
charge our  duties  and  await  the  result  from  Him  who 
giveth  the  blessing. 
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While  the  Acting  Committee  report  to  the  Society  its 
own  doings,  and  the  doings  of  governments  and  other 
societies  of  a  similar  character,  touching  the  alleviation 
of  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  it  commends  for  appro- 
val the  exertion  and  sacrifices  of  those  who  have  been 
its  representatives  at  the  prison  cells,  or  in  traversing 
the  State.  •  To  these  laborers  must  the  Society  look  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  high  purposes  and  the  execution  of 
its  decrees.     To  their  conscientious  devotion — to  their 
faithful  use  of  time  and  talents — to  their  plain  but  earn- 
est dealing  with  the  convict — we  look  for  the  fruits  of 
all  our  labors.     And  though  the  humblest  talent  may 
find  useful  occupation  in  the  ministrations  which  this 
Society  authorizes,  yet  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the 
highest  order  of  gifts,  and  the  richest  improvement  of 
intellect,  have  occupation  when  dealing  with  the  pri- 
soner in  his  cell,  if  in  those  gifts  and  improvements  are 
found  a  knowledge  of  human  character  and  an  ability 
to  comprehend  the  motives  of  those  to  whom  they  min- 
ister.    The  cell  of  the  Penitentiary  is  the  penal  abode 
of  the  criminal  debased  by  crimes ;  but  it  is  often  the 
abode  of  the  man  of  strong  mind  and  large  literary  and 
scientific  attainment.     And,  sometimes,  the  pupil  in  the 
cell  reads  most  readily  the  heart  and  motive  of  his  in- 
structor, while  that  instructor  is  blind  to  the  mental 
working  of  the  pupil.     One  advantage  the  visitor  always 
has  in  this  contest,  however.     The  hypocrite  is  some- 
times deceived  by  his  own  hypocrisy.     And  the  crimi- 
nal has  lost  his  recollection  of  the   advantage  which 
purity  of  life  always  gives  in  the  judgment  of  character. 
And  the  visitor  to  the  cell  of  the  great  criminal  often 
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reads  in  the  air  and  language  of  the  convict  a  settled 
purpose  of  deception  and  fraud,  with  which  the  un- 
happy man  half  deceives  himself,  and  thinks  he  has 
wholly  deceived  his  patient  visitor. 

Great  discernment,  great  patience,  great  conscentious- 
ness  and  great  humility,  are  required  in  one  who  visits 
the  prisoner  s  cell  in  the  purpose  and  hope  of  working 
improvement  in  the  occupant. 

We  believe  that  many  who  represent  this  Society  in 
the  ministration  to  prisoners,  possess,  some  in  a  great, 
others  in  a  less,  degree,  the  qualifications  for  their  mis- 
sion. Others  who  go  with  little  else  than  a  desire  to  do 
good,  work  on  with  frequent  disappointment  and  occa- 
sional failure.  Yet  in  time  that  very  desire  is  gratified 
by  the  qualification  which  experience  imparts,  and  the 
man  or  the  woman  that,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  might  be  regarded  rather  as  needing  constant  moni- 
tion, becomes,  in  the  course  of  regular  visitations  to  pri- 
soners, skilful  and  efficient  in  the  work  of  goodness,  and 
often  receives  the  grateful  thanks  of  men  and  women 
prisoners,  whose  natural  powers  and  scientific  and  liter- 
ary attainment  are  very  far  above  those  of  their  success- 
ful teachers. 

The  Acting  Committee,  then,  commend  its  labors  to 
the  approval  of  the  Society ;  and  it  commends  the  objects 
and  labors  of  the  Society  to  the  approval  of  the  commu- 
nity, by  the  great  things  proposed,  and  the  good  things 
achieved ;  and,  closes  its  labors  for  the  year  1865,  in 
the  belief  that  those  labors  have  been  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  gratifying  to  the  laborers.  They  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  1866,  in  the  strong 
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hope  that  success  ^ill  attend  their  efforts  to  do  good. 
And  in  those  resolves,  and  in  that  hope,  they  commend 
themselves  and  their  labors  to  Him  who  sent  his  ^^  Angol 
by  night  to  open  the  prison  doors." 

By  order  of  the  Society. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  President 

Attest, 

John  J.  Lttle, 
Edward  Townsend, 

Seoretariea. 

January  1,  lb66. 
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At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  "  The  Phila- 
delphia Society  fob  Alleyiating  the  Miseries  op  Public 
Prisons,"  held  on  the  evening  of  the  First  Month,  (^January,)  llthy 
1867,  the  Editorial  Board  (appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Journal 
and  papers,  and  the  Annual  Report,)  consisting  of  Joseph  B. 
Chandler,  James  J.  Barclay,  James  M.  Corse,  M.  D.,  Charles 
Ellis,  and  Philip  P.  Bandolph^  presented  the  draft  of  the  Annual 
Report,  which  being  read  hy  the  Chairman,  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Society. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  First  Month,  24th,  1867, 
the  Report  was  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board, 
cariiidered  and  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Acting  Committee  to  have 
one  thousand  copies  printed,  with  authority  to  make  such  alteration* 
and  additions  as  they  may  think  proper. 

The  Report  to  be  signed  by  tlie  President  and  Secretaries, 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee,  held  First  Month, 
29th,  1867,  the  Report  w(xs  referred  to  the  members  by  whom  it  was 
prepared,  with  instruction  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society.  The 
Committee  was  also  authorized  to  distribute  the  Journal. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 

8K0SVTABT. 
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If  the  legislation  of  the  "  Acting  Committee "  was 
alone  that  which  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Parent  Society, 
this  statement  would  scarcely  be  a  work  of  necessity,  as 
at  evdry  quarterly  meeting  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Acting  Committee  are  laid  before  all  the  members 
of  the  Society  that  choose  to  give  their  attendance,  and 
they  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  what  their  agents  have 
reported  of  their  proceedings.  But  the  "Acting  Com- 
mittee "  has  extended  its  labors  beyond  the  circle  of  its 
former  influence,  and  works  often  indirectly  by  volun- 
tary associations  that  extend  and  augment  the  influence 
of  the  Society.  Hence  the  propriety  of  making  known, 
with  the  report  of  the  home  action  of  the  Committee, 
what  is  done  abroad,  done,  if  not  in  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  least  in  its  spirit  and  by  its  direct  influence.  Be- 
yond all  this,  too,  are  the  reports  of  Foreign  Societies  and 
of  Governments  acting  in  the  direction  of  penal  and  re- 
formatory imprisonment.     These  all  become  important 
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to  those  of  our  Society  who  are  expecting  beneficial  re- 
sults from  attempts  to  "  alleviate  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,"  whether  those  attempts  are  made  by  Societies 
established  directly  and  solely  for  the  purpose,  or  whether 
they  are  the  efforts  of  legislatures  so  to  direct  the  ar- 
rangements of  prisons  as  to  make  them  subservient  to 
the  true  object  of  their  erection,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to 
elevate  the  estimate  of  their  capabilities,  and  direct  their 
influence  to  higher  ends. 

Another  motive  for  detailed  reports  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  active  members  of  the  Society  are 
mostly  members  of  the  "  Acting  Committee,"  while  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  willingly  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  and  sympathize  in  all  its  move- 
ments, do  not  find  it  convenient  to  assist  the  Society  by 
their  direct  advice,  or  aid  it  by  their  presence.  Other 
associations  claim  their  services,  other  societies,  equally 
important  in  a  philantrophic  sense,  demand  their  pre- 
sence at  their  meetings  and  their  labors  abroad.  They 
judge  between  the  claims  of  the  different  associations, 
and  they  consider  no  less  carefully  of  their  own  capabili- 
ties, to  serve  one  branch  of  charity  better  than  another, 
To  these  is  eminently  due  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  "  Acting  Committee,"  that  they  may 
know  what  they  are  sustaining  with  their  names,  what 
they  are  patronizing  with  their  means. 

Again,  we  confess,  great  benefits  are  derivable  from 
the  reports  of  other  societies.  We  acknowledge  advan- 
tages from  the  statement  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
action  of  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  of  the  Prison 
Superintendent,  and  of  the  Inspectors,  and  it  would  be 
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no  evidence  of  modesty  in  us  to  suppose  that  the  state- 
ment of  our  efforts  would  be  uninteresting  if  not  instruc- 
tive to  those  from  whom  we  derive  improving  infor- 
mation. 

We  hope  that  the  actual  benefits  resulting  from  the 
labors  of  this  Society  will  extend  a  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  labors. 

But,  we  may  be  pardoned,  if  we  confess  that  with  the 
many  stronger  reasons  assigned  above  a  just  pride  may 
be  indulged  in  placing  before  the  public,  in  a  permanent 
form,  a  statement  of  what  we  propose,  how  we  labor, 
and  what  are  the  results. 

It  must  be  good  to  present  publicly  and  permanently 
something  which,  if  not  greatly  interesting  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  let  accident  direct  our  public  institutions, 
so  that  they  escape  present  injury  and  personal  respon- 
sibility, may  at  some  future  day,  or  perhaps  in  some 
distant  report,  arouse  a  latent  spirit  of  Christian  philan- 
throphy  and  direct  it  to  a  useful  exercise ;  something  by 
which  philantrophists  are  informed  of  the  existence  of 
others,  and  despairing  from  its  own  want  of  success, 
shall  see,  and  bless  God  and  ^^  take  heart  again." 

We  might  offer,  as  another  motive  for  sending  forth 
our  annual  report,  that  besides  the  good  which  we  have 
attempted,  and  besides  the  great  benefits  which  we  know 
to  have  resulted  from  the  devoted  labors  of  the  active 
members  of  our  Society,  we  have  a  duty  to  make  known 
the  perpetuations  and  enlarged  labors  of  an  association 
that  had  such  an  honorable  parentage,  and  has  distin- 
guished itself  through  a  long  existence  by  a  close  ad- 
herance  to  the  objects  of  its  establishment;  and,  under 
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all  the  various  circumstances  of  political  and  social 
changes  and  national  disasters,  has  held  on  its  simple 
course,  widening  its  pathway  as  circumstances  suggested, 
but  always  keeping  in  view  its  prescribed  ends. 

It  is  undoubtedly,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  directors  of  the  Society  that  its  perpetuity 
and  success  are  due.  It  has  not  excited  the  jealousy  of 
other  associations  by  impinging  on  their  plans,  nor  al- 
armed the  conservative  members  of  the  community,  by 
proposals  of  changes  so  radical  and  extensive  as  to 
threaten  to  disturb  the  established  and  cherished  plans 
of  a  well-organized  community.  Nor  has  it  exposed 
itself  to  ridicule  by  undertaking  improvements  which,  to 
be  effective,  would  demand  the  co-operation  of  those  who 
regard  individual  sufferings  as  of  little  moment  when 
compared  with  the  success  of  schemes  that  bring  public 
honor  and  public  reward  to  the  inventors. 

The  members  of  this  association  have  all  their  per- 
sonal relations  with  general  society  which  become  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  and  have  aided  in  their  own  way  in 
the  great  schemes  of  public  works  and  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  by  which  honest  industry 
has  found  occupation  and  capital  a  rich  remuneration. 
But,  as  members  of  this  Society,  they  have  in  their 
several  ways  inquired  out  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  failed  of  honest  industry  and  been  without  the  re- 
muneration of  capital.  They  have  gone  where  honest 
industry  has  no  existence,  and  they  have  inquired  for 
those  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  means,  their 
power  and  their  character,  and  sought  to  restore  them  to 
life,  and  to  lift  them  into  its  usefulness.     Their  labors 
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have  generally  been  behind  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary 
and  within  the  cells  of  the  condemned.  Or  if  their 
agents  have  appeared  befDre  the  world,  it  has  been  only 
to  suggest  that  legislation  which  shall  benefit  the  mis- 
erable and  restore  to  virtue  the  public  ofiender,  which 
shall  cause  justice  to  be  tempered  with  mercy  and  make 
the  penalty  of  crime  the  means  of  amending  the  criminal. 

These  are  not  places  nor  modes  of  labor  that  excite 
jealousy,  nor  is  the  success  ever  likely  to  be  so  great  as  to 
provoke  envy.  If  the  criminal  in  his  cell  is  to  receive 
the  ministrations  of  the  agents  of  the  Society,  who  is  to 
follow  there  and  take  note  of  the  resulting  benefits  ?  If 
the  convict  is  to  be  sent  forth  a  repentant  and  an  im- 
proved man  from  the  monition  and  care  and  kindness 
of  the  visitors  of  the  Society,  the  very  success  of  all 
efforts  at  his  improvement  would  be  jeoparded,  might 
be  lost  by  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  proprieties  and 
virtues  of  the  man  were  nursed  in  a  penitentiary  cell  by 
the  agent  of  "  the  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
prisons." 

Not  to  have  departed  from  the  prescribed  path  of  du- 
ties is  a  negative  praise  to  which  the  Society  is  entitled. 
To  have  modestly,  quietly,  steadily  prosecuted  its  ob- 
jects without  interfering  with  the  rights  or  plans  of 
others  is  what  it  has  intended  to  do.  Some  results  from 
the  cause  encourage  a  continuance  of  labors,  while  they 
reward  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Society  have  for  several 
years  past  fully  detailed  the  round  of  duties  which  the 
Society  prescribes  to  its  active  members,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  duties  have  been  performed.     So  also 
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the  scenes  of  their  labors  have  been  described  and  the 
character  and  administration  of  the  two  prisons  in  this 
city,  viz:  the  Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison, 
especially  the  latter,  were  fully  set  forth. 

It  remains  now  only  to  be  said  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Society,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  Act- 
ing Committee,  attend  the  Penitentiary  regularly  and 
visit  the  prisoners  of  that  institution  at  the  doors  of  their 
cells  and  in  their  cells,  and  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  former  life  of  the  convicts,  they  persuade  them 
to  think^  and  thinking,  to  resolve  to  do  better  when  they 
shall  again  enter  the  world.  The  resolve  having  been 
professed,  the  visitor  continues  his  instructions  and  ad- 
vice, excites  to  new  resolves  with  hopes  of  success  found- 
ed on  the  rewards  which  perseverence  has  secured  in 
others. 

It  is  a  good  place  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  crime  in  a 
prison.  The  poor  convict  feels  the  truth  of  the  lesson : 
all  around  him  he  sees  how  exact  and  consequent  is  the 
punishment  which  he  is  enduring,  and  once  persuaded 
that  the  infliction  which  he  suffers  will  end  the  punish- 
ment, and  that  liberty  will  secure  confidence,  he  has  no 
hesitancy  in  promising,  and  no  diflBculty  in  trying  to  fix 
in  himself  a  habit  of  correct  thinking  upon  that  on  which 
his  future  habits  of  correct  action  are  to  be  formed. 

Nor  are  these  plans  to  be  lightly  esteemed  nor  their 
good  results  distrusted.  Many  who  have  entered  the 
Penitentiary  convicted  of  great  crime,  and  commenced 
their  term  with  regret  only  for  their  detection,  and  con- 
tinued for  months  with  a  growing  resolve  to  avenge 
themselves  on  society  for  the  punishment  they  were  en- 
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during — to  revenge  themselves  by  future  depredations 
which  should  be  augmented  by  abstinence,  and  commit- 
ted with  an  impunity  which  genius  and  experience  would 
ensure ;  many  of  that  kind  have  been  persuaded  by  the 
visitors  of  this  Society  to  enter  into  themselves,  to  com- 
prehend something  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
their  duty  to  God  and  society,  and  when  they  have  gone 
forth  they  have  by  years  of  industry  and  by  habits  of 
economy  acquired  a  competency — or  at  worst  have  risen 
above  want,  and  felt  that  self-respect  which  only  the 
virtuous  can  know,  which  the  repentant  can  most  keen- 
ly enjoy. 

The  diaries  of  the  visitors  to  the  Penitentiary  have 
much  of  that  kind  of  record,  and  it  would  greatly  enrich 
this  report  and  add  abundantly  to.  its  interest  with  the 
public  could  we  feel  at  liberty  to  use  them,  but  that 
minuteness  of  description  which  would  be  necessary  to 
give  authenticity  to  the  narrative  would  tend  to  expose 
the  subject,  and  thus  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  released 
prisoner  and  his  friends  to  save  him  from  that  exposure 
which  would  almost  certainly  prevent  his  success.  The 
mark  set  upon  the  offender  might  prevent  others  "  from 
taking  his  life,"  but  it  would  hinder  them  from  bestow- 
ing that  confidence  which  is  the  life  of  business. 

The  Society  has  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  labors  of  their  Committee  at 
the  Penitentiary,  labor  persistent  and  faithful.  They 
are  not  insensible  of  the  service  of  the  "  Moral  In- 
structor," an  officer  of  the  institution,  but  while  the  great 
success  of  his  efforts  is  an  occasion  of  congratulation  to 
them  as  philanthrophists,  it  is  not  a  legitimate  ground 
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for  self-felicitation  as  members  of  this  association,  who 
are  to  speak  of  their  own  works,  while  they  are  thankful 
for  the  good  works  of  others. 

A  part  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Society  is  de- 
tailed to  do  service  at  the  County  Prison,  and  from  fifty 
to  sixty  visits  a  month  are  made  to  the  dififerent  di- 
visions of  that  Institution.  Each  member  visiting  is 
assigned  to  some  particular  gallery,  and  i^eports  monthly 
the  number  of  visits.  The  County  Prison  contains  the 
tried  and  untried,  the  vagrant  and  the  drunkard. 

While  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  convict  block  did 
not  exceed  the  number  of  cells,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  administration  of  the  places  to  conform  to  the  Act  of 
Assembly,  and  maintain,  at  least  something  of  separate 
confinement,  but  when  the  number  of  con victs  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  to  be  placed  in  two 
hundred  and  four  cells,  many  of  which  cells  could  in 
consequence  of  containing  looms,  receive  only  one 
prisoner,  it  follows,  that  the  idea  of  separate  confine- 
ment must  be  given  up,  or  rather,  little  more  than  the 
idea  could  exist. 

Some  of  the  inmates  of  this  block  have  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  labor  of  visitors,  and  nothing  has 
occurred  to  destroy  hopes  of  efficient  labors  in  their 
behalf.  But  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  same  benefits  of 
the  labors  of  philanthropy  among  associated  convicts,  as 
are  certainly  derivable  from  efibrts  with  those  who  are 
undergoing  separate  imprisonment. 

The  general  tendency  of  associated  imprisonment  of 
convicts  is  to  make  all  as  bad  as  the  worst,  to  keep  up  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  towards  the  authority  of  the 
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prison,  and  of  contempt  for  the  moral  suasion  of  visitors. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  theory  of  the  County  Prison 
was  separate  confinement.  Its  practice  is  necessarily 
made  associate — ^none  of  the  advantages  of  either  seem 
to  be  fully  secured,  and  all  the  evil  of  both,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity results  even  where,  as  in  the  County  Prison  the 
administration  is  excellent. 

In  the  Female  Department  where  all  classes  of  female 
prisoners  are  to  be  found,  the  instruction  to  the  inmates 
is  mostly  by  ladies  engaged  by  this  Society,  or  invited 
by  members  of  the  Society  and  the  Inspectors  to  visit 
the  unhappy  beings  as  often  as  possible,  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  improve  them.  While  less  has  resulted  in  the 
way  of  reformation  than  was  desired,  it  may  be  said  that 
many  instances  could  be  advanced  of  women  who? 
apparently,  lost  to  Society  by  their  misconduct,  have 
been  induced  to  commence  a  reformation  which  has 
finally  resulted  in  established  good  conduct,  that  has 
secured  a  renewed  confidence  and  some  years  of  virtuous 
life. 

Of  course,  not  so  much  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
improvement  in  females  as  in  males.  The  former,  when 
they  fall,  seem  to  fall  below  their  own  hopes.  They 
know  how  low  are  rated  the  erring  of  their  own  sex, 
and  they  need  double  assistance  to  lift  them  into  resolves 
for  good.  Yet  they  are  reclaimable,  and  have  been  re- 
claimed— even  when  sunk  to  a  depth,  where  modesty 
shrinks  from  their  contemplation,  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  efibrt,  it  may  be  said,  that  some  have  admitted 
that  though  on  leaving  prison  they  resorted  to  their 
occasional  haunts  and  habits,  yet  at  a  later  day,  in  sick- 
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ness  or  great  distress,  thay  have  recalled'  the  teaching  of 
the  Society's  visitors,  and  derived  therefrom  courage  and 
strength  to  reform.  It  is  pleasant  to  say  that  while  ladies 
of  various  denominations  come  to  do  the  good  work  in 
the  prison  and  find  there  some  prisoners  of  their  special 
creed,  they  have  labored  in  love  with  each  other  as  well 
as  for  the  prisoner,  and  added  to  the  benefit  of  their 
mission  the  beautiful  example  of  Christian  charity  to 
all.  They  have  not  changed,  not  even  modified  their 
creeds,  but  they  have  manifested  a  most  beautiful  rivalry 
in  attempts  to  illustrate  their  particular  faith  by  the  bene- 
fit of  their  works  on  others.  The  constant  unobtrusive 
labors  of  these  good  women  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  beneficial  works  in  the  two  prisons,  as  they 
are,  certainly,  admirable  expositions  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  most  lovely  qualities  of  their  sex. 
The  efforts  of  the  Society  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  improvement  of  prisoners  in  the  County  Prison  and 
the  Penitentiary  in  this  City.  These  home  labors  have 
been  persistently  and  successfully  prosecuted,  and  the 
results  if  not  satisfactory,  have  at  least  been  gratifying 
to  those  who  toil  in,  and  those  who  watch  over  the  un- 
dertaking, but  what  is  good  for  the  inmates  of  the  Prisons 
of  Philadelphia  must  be  beneficial  for  the  occupants  of 
cells  in  every  prison  in  the  Union,  in  every  prison  in 
the  world,  and  satisfied  that  the  work  is  rightly  com- 
menced here  at  home,  and  willing  to  do  good  and  com- 
municate, the  Acting  Committee  encourage  their  fellow 
members  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Prisons 
throughout  the  State ;  and  reports  upon  their  manage- 
ment were  made,  an  exposition  of  the  errors  in  the  con- 
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in  the  adminstration  of  the  affairs,  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  mode  of  remedying  the  evils,  and  making  the 
penal  houses  of  our  State  places  of  moral  improvement,  at- 
tracting the  attention  thereto  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  recommended  the  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  much  attention  was  given  to  the  suggestions. 
Great  and  sudden  changes  in  matters  that  involve  the 
interests,  the  ease  and  the  established  views  of  many  are 
rather  desirable  than  hopeful,  but  where  reform  is  need- 
ed it  is  much  to  awaken  attention,  resolves  follow,  and 
finally  reformation  succeeds.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
needs  a  system  by  which  her  County  Prisons  may  be 
regulated,  and  their  management  made  public  through 
an  officer  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  efforts  of  the 
Society  however  have  not  been  without  positive  fruit. 
The  subject  of  prison  discipline  has  been  made  to  occupy 
public  attention,  and  several  Societies  auxiliary  to  this 
have  been  established  in  populous  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth so  that  corresponding  action  is  kept  up,  and  the 
work  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  is 
carried  on,  and  constantly  pommended  to  public  ap- 
proval. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  where  for  the  present  the 
business  of  a^  auxiliary  Society  could  not  be  so  con- 
veniently conducted,  the  same  good  ends  are  secured 
by  the  labor  of  corresponding  members  whose  devotion 
to  the  good  cause  will  supply  the  place  of  a  Society,  till 
it  procures  the  existence  of  an  Association,  which  shall 
be  a  help-mate  for  thf  parent  institution. 

And  it  should  be  added   that  intimately  connected 
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with  the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  are  the  sufferings  of 
public  almshouses,  and  hence  the  Society  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  construction,  organization  and  mans^ 
ment  of  the  almshouses  of  the  several  counties  or  districts 
in  the  State,  the  results  of  these  inquiries  were  made 
known  at  the  time.  A  system  is  needed,  and  has  been 
recommended. 

The  inquiries  instituted  with  regard  to  the  Prisons 
and  Almshouses  in  this  State  have  been  prosecuted  and 
enlarged  by  a  single  member  of  the  Acting  Committee. 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Michigan  have  been  visit- 
ed ;  many  Jails,  Prisons  and  Almshouses  in  those  States 
have  been  examined,  and  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  has 
been  awakened,  and  directed  into  the  organized  modes 
of  action,  so  that  the  good  work  is  being  carried  forward, 
and  if  the  pecuniary  means  of  this  Society  equalled 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  some  of  its  members,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  "  the  miseries  of  public  prisons  would 
be  alleviated  throughout  the  land,  and  punishment  and 
improvement  would  go  hand  and  hand." 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  good  work  of 
this  Society,  that  it  has  stirred  up  others  to  similar 
works,  that  while  at  home  it  has  alleviated  much 
misery,  it  has  abroad  awakened  sympathy  and  secured 
co-operation. 

As  a  means  of  removing  prejudice  or,  at  least,  of  cor- 
recting misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
this  Society,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  that  it  is  no  part 
of  its  plans  to  procure  the  pardon  of  convicts,  even 
when  members  visiting  the  cells  become  convinced  that 
the  ends  of  j  ustice  have  been  satisfied  by  the  punish- 
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ment  of  the  convict  It  has  been  the  steady  action  of 
the  Society  to  discountenance  all  eflForts  in  its  own  imme 
to  interfere  with  the  sentence  of  the  Court. 

The  indirect  influences  of  the  Society,  it  is  believed 
have  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  term  of  punishment 
for  certain  offences,  but  that  has  been  done  by  the 
evidence  that  the  direct  influences  of  the  Society  have 
greatly  improved  the  criminal  undergoing  punishment. 
But  the  sentence  having  been  pronounced  by  the  Court, 
the  Society  limits  the  efibrts  of  its  Committees  to  that 
instructive  and  moral  suasion  which  shall  lighten  the 
weight  of  penalty,  not  by  expectation  of  lessening  the 
time,  but  by  the  resolve  and  hope  that  no  future  mis- 
conduct shall  procure  a  repetition  of  the  punishment. 

The  Society  leaves  to  others  to  recommend,  and  to  the 
Governor  to  grant  pardons,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
power  thus  to  exercise  clemency  is  necessary  to  the 
cause  of  human  justice,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  attribute  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 

In  addition  to  the  Committees  appointed  to  visit  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  aud  the  County  Prison,  the  So- 
ciety has  the  services  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  as  an 
Agent  to  look  to  the  wants  of  the  untried  prisoners,  he 
endeavors  to  reconcile  jarring  feelings  and  interests 
that  have  lead  to  an  appeal  to  the  laws.  Mr.  Mullen 
is  extensively  known  in  the  work  of  benevolence ;  but  he 
is  better  known  to  the  unhappy  families  where  dis- 
turbance needs  interference,  than  to  those  to  which  this 
Report  will  appeal.  Children  whose  fathers  have  had 
their  heads  broken,  and  whose  mothers  have  had  their 
hearts  wrung,  appeal  to  Mr.  Mullen  as  if  he  was  a  Pro- 
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vidence  of  their  kind,  and  while  he  uses  the  persuasion 
with  prosecutors,  and  with  the  Aldermen,  or  the  officers 
of  the  law,  to  procure  the  release  of  those  through 
whom  comes  the  daily  bread  of  the  family,  the  old 
and  the  young  seem  to  regard  his  ability  to  persuade 
others  as  an  absolute  power  which  immediately  grants 
what  in  reality  it  only  procures. 

We  copy  two  or  three  of  the  many  cases  represented 
by  Mr.  Mullen,  and  these  are  selected  not  so  much  for 
their  comparative  importance  as  for  their  brevity,  suiting 
our  limited  space. 

Number  1— Was  the  case  of  a  wounded  soldier  who  had  been 
robbed  of  thirty  dollars  (S30.00)  in  a  publio  house  while  he  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  He  accused  the  proprietor,  of  having  robbed 
him,  had  him  arrested  and  bound  over  for  the  offence.  The  accused 
thereupon  sued  the  soldier  and  had  him  committed  to  prison  upon  the 
charge  of  assault  and  batterj.  When  asked  to  release  the  soldier  he 
refused  to  do  so,  because  he  accused  him  of  having  robbed  him.  The 
landlord  declared  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  was  not  on 
the  premises  at  the  time  the  robbery  took  place,  but  was  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  Your  Agent  carefully  investigated  the  case,  and 
discovered  that  the  landlords  statement  was  true,  and  that  he  had  in- 
deed been  falsely  accused.  The  soldier  was  mistaken  when  he  said 
the  landlord  had  robbed  him,  for  the  investigation  showed  that  he  had 
been  robbed  by  three  men,  one  of  whom,  has  since  been  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison  for  the  offence.  This  man  confessed  that  he  and 
two  others  took  the  soldiers  money  and  divided  it  between  them,  and 
that  the  landlord  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  case.  The  soldier 
apologized  to  the  landlord  for  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  prosecuting 
him  wrongfully  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  the  landlord 
consented  to  withdraw  his  suit  against  the  soldier  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery. Thus  both  cases  were  settled  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord, 
who  paid  the  costs,  and  then  generously  made  the  soldier  a  present  of 
five  dollars  to  help  him  along.     They  lefl  the  prison  together  good 
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frieDds— each  thanking  your  Agent  for  his  interference  in  their  behalf. 
The  real  thief  in  the  caae  remains  in  prison  to  be  tried. 

Number  2 — Was  the  case  of  a  mother  and  her  daaghter,  both 
committed  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  eleven  dollars.  The  prose- 
catriz  was  a  drunken  vagrant  who  had  since  been  arrested  and  con- 
signed to  our  prison  herself.  While  there,  she  became  sober,  and 
admitted  that  the  charge  of  larceny  which  she  had  in  her  drunkenness 
brought  against  the  mother  and  daughter  was  false,  and  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  The  Agent  had  their  case  settled  before  the 
proper  authorities,  and  they  were  released  without  costs. 

Number  3 — Was  a  man  who  had  been  committed  by  the  Coroner  to 
the  debtors  prison  as  a  witness  in  a  murder  case.  When  he  had  been 
in  prison  about  two  months,  the  Agent  discovered  that  the  murderer 
had  never  been  arrested,  but  that  he  had  fled  and  lefl  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  this  innocent  man  was  detained  in  prison  as 
a  witness.  The  Agent  had  him  brought  before  the  Court,  when  he 
was  discharged  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Attorney,  the  Coroner 
and  everybody  concerned.  He  was  a  respectable  German  who  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison  before. 

Number  4 — Was  a  discharged  soldier,  who,  on  the  battle-field  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  had  lost,  both  his  legs  below  the  knees. 
He  was  committed  to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  misdemeanor.  An 
investigation  showed  that  his  offence  consisted  in  his  owing  about  fifty 
dollars  (S50.00)  for  board,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  As  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  abolished  in  this  State,  the  Agent  demanded  of  the 
prosecutor  to  go  to  the  Alderman  and  ask  for  the  immediate  release  of 
the  prisoner.  This  demand  was  complied  with  by  the  prosecutor.  He 
went  to  the  Alderman,  paid  the  costs,  and  obtained  the  discharge,  afler 
which  he  accompanied  the  Agent  to  the  prison,  made  friends  with  the 
prisoner,  and  offered  to  take  him  back  to  his  house  to  live.  This  offer 
was  not  accepted,  as  the  Agent  had  already  provided  a  home  for  the 
prisoner  and  his  wife,  where  they  would  be  cared  for  free  of  expense, 
until  he  could  get  employment  or  obtain  subsorif  tions  for  his  perform- 
ance on  the  hand-organ,  which  he  had  been  in  tae  habit  of  playing  for 
a  living.     This  imprisonment  had  caused  the  wife  great  distress^  as  she 
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was  a  GermaD  woman,  who  ooald  speak  but  very  little  EngliBh,  and  the 
prosecutor  had  turned  her  out  of  doors  at  the  time  when  he  sent  her 
husband  to  prison ;  she  was  homeless,  friendless,  and  without  money. 
As  soon  as  these  facts  were  made  known  to  your  Agent,  she  was  taken 
into  the  prison  and  oared  for  until  her  husband  was  released ;  after- 
wards they  were  both  supplied  with  a  home  in  the  House  of  Industry. 
The  imprisonment  was  not  only  illegal  but  unjust,  as  the  prosecutor 
had  made  false  representations  in  order  to  get  him  imprisoned. 

The  amount  of  domestic  misery  thus  alleviated  is  be- 
yond all  calculation.  None  can  appreciate  the  blessings 
diffused  among  the  poor,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Agent 
of  the  Society,  but  those  who  witness  the  restoration  to 
their  families  of  beings  whose  follies,  vices,  or  misfor- 
tunes have  sent  them  to  prison,  and  whose  "sober, 
second  thought"  has  led  to  professions  of  resolutions 
that  have  secured  them  their  release. 

The  public  have  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Mullen's  labors,  as  the  demand  from  the  Court  upon 
the  Treasury  of  the  City  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
number  of  those  he  saves  from  trial,  while  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cases  is  not  in  violation  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  Justice. 


■♦>  1 1  ^  I  > 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

In  one  of  our  former  reports  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  value  of  an  association  must  be  estimated  by  the 
benefits  of  its  labors.  We  may  add,  that  the  honor  of 
an  association  may  arise  from  its  plans  and  its  efforts. 
We  believe  that  our  Society  has  an  intrinsic  value  in 


the  good  it  has  accomplished ;  and  we  claim  for  it  some 
honor  on  account  of  its  plans  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
prisons,  and  its  efforts  to  restore  to  society  people  whom 
misfortunes  and  vicious  habits  have  made  obnoxious  to 
the  penal  laws  of  the  country. 

The  plans  of  the  Society  have  all  a  close  relation  with 
the  leading  objects  of  its  formation,  as  expressed  in  its 
title,  "  The  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  Public  Pri- 
sons ;"  not  merely  the  lessening  of  one  kind  of  suffering, 
not  merely  the  abolition  of  that  kind  of  suffering,  but 
the  persistent,  peaceful  prosecution  of  plans  to  diminish 
all  evils  in  the  administration  of  prisons ;  not  to  destroy 
prisons,  not  to  destroy  their  just  terrors;  but  to  have 
their  discipline  so  regulated  that  no  bad  principle  in 
the  man  incarcerated  shall  be  made  worse,  and  the 
whole  administration  of  the  penal  laws  so  modified  and 
so  enforced,  that  no  injustice,  no  extreme  of  infliction, 
and  no  sentiment  of  maudling  humanity  shall  make  the 
prison  less  than  a  place  in  which  to  guarantee  society 
against  violence  and  fraud,  and  to  insure  to  the  guilty 
a  just  punishment  for  crime,  while  that  punishment  is 
made  to  minister  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  con- 
victed offender. 

And  that  leads  to  a  remark,  that  it  is  not  one  of 
the  plans  of  the  Society  to  remove  the  real  offender 
from  the  righteous  inflictions  of  punishment.  This 
Society  enters  into  no  discussion  whether  capital 
punishment  shall  be  abolished  or  continued;  whe- 
ther this  crime  or  that  crime  shall  have  the  heaviest 
penalty.  Its  desire  is  that  no  cruelty  be  practised  upon 
the  prisoner,  and  that  his  punishment  shall  be  so  ad- 
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ministered  that  he  may  see  and  comprehend  that  in  all 
things,  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  and  the  Society  ad- 
vocates that  disposition  of  the  prisoner,  while  he  is  a 
prisoner,  that  shall  insure  the  greatest  improvement  in 
his  moral  condition.     It  has  arrived  at  a  conclusion  on 
one  point,  which  has  a  relation  to  the  object  of  its  exist- 
ence, viz — separate  confinement  of  prisoners  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  the  mind,  and  preventing  the  contagious 
influences  of  vice.    On  that  point  the  Society  has  ceased 
to  argue ;  it  has  placed  before  the  world  the  evidences 
of  the  correctness  of  its  plans  in  that  direction,  and 
points  to  the  adoption  and  successful  practice  of  that 
principle  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  Society  desires  to  leave  to  the  Courts  the  sen- 
tences of  convicts,  and  to  see  that  in  the  house  of  punish- 
ment nothing  is  done  by  authority  that  shall  close  the 
door  to  improvement,  while,  by  its  own  efforts,  nothing 
shall  be  omitted  that  shall  encourage  repentance,  and 
assist  in  improvement.  The  plans  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  Society  include,  also,  the  extension  of  its 
views  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  Society  does  not  press  itself  upon  public 
notice  by  any  exhibition  of  its  numbers,  nor  invoke  com- 
ment, or  court  attention  by  public  discussion. 

Thus,  consideration^  if  not  honoTy  may  be  claimed  for 
our  Society  from  its  plans. 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  this  Society  has  done, 
what  has  been  the  direction  and  the  result  of  its  labors. 

What  was  the  state  of  our  jails  before  the  existence 
of  this  Society,  and  what  is  the  state  of  those  jails 
where  the  influence  of  this  Society  has  not  been  felt, 
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or  where  the  spirit  which  animates  the  Society  has  not 
been  felt  and  exercised  by  others,  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  inquire  too  closely.  In  our  report  for  1864  and 
1865,  we  gave  the  observation  of  members  of  our  Society 
visiting  prisons  in  our  own  State,  and  what  they  saw 
and  heard  was  not  creditable  to  the  administrators  of 
our  prisons.  The  miseries  of  prisons  before  the  exis- 
tence of  this  Society  had  no  alleviation  but  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoners  by  law  or  by  death;  some  prisons 
exceeded  others  in  loathsomeness,  but  all  were  the  abode 
of  misery,  and  many  were  schools  of  vice  and  crime. 
To  be  in  prison  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  all  hope — 
to  have  been  in  prison  was  enough  to  cut  oflf  all  confi- 
dence. The  jail  then  seemed  a  place  of  purgation, 
where  what  little  of  good  had  been  left  in  the  heart  of 
the  oflfender  was  purged  out,  and  the  prisoner  came  forth 
perfected  for  the  great  work  of  crime.  The  squalledness 
of  the  place  and  the  mental  torture  and  physical  suflFer- 
ing  endured  there  wrought  no  idea  of  improvement ; 
the  love  of  pelf  which  lead  to  incarceration,  received  in 
addition  a  hatred  for  those  who  procured  and  those  who 
sanctioned  that  incarceration.  The  hands  that  consigned 
and  conducted  the  convict  to  his  penal  residence  were 
conductors  of  the  worst  passions  that  invade  the  human 
heart ;  and  the  hand  that  was  extended  in  fellowship 
to  welcome  the  brother  convict  sealed  the  bad  passions 
to  his  ruin. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  presf^nt  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners,  but  when  we  undertake  to 
show  "  what  has  been  done"  we  should  overlook  an  im- 
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portant  result  of  our  labors  were  we  to  omit  to  notice 
the  fact  that  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  the  idea 
of  philanthrophy  is  avowed  in  all  attempts  at  prison  dis- 
cipline, it  is  admitted  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
proximation of  their  system  to  the  plans  of  separate 
confinement,  is  the  success  of  attempts  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners.  And  in  this  country,  while 
some  writers  oppose  separate  confinement  they  seem  to 
admit  that  much  of  the  failure  of  imprisonment  to  im- 
prove the  convict  is  due  to  the  bad  influences  of  the  very 
bad  upon  the  less  advanced  in  crime. 

The  New  York  Society  established  upon  grounds  simi- 
lar to  those  occupied  by  this  Society,  with  reference  to 
the  general  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  prisons,  declared 
in  its  last  year's  report  upon  the  means  of  improving 
prisoners :  "  there  can  be  little  improvement  in  our  our 
common  jails  until  the  prisoners  are  entirely  isolated 

AND  RIGmLY  KEPT  IN  SEPARATE  CELLS." 

If  the  work  of  separate  confinement  in  the  New  York 
prisons  is  not  yet  accomplished  it  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
tion  that  a  Society  so  important  in  its  numbers  and  fis- 
cal means,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  zeal,  disinterestedness 
and  talents  of  its  members,  has  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  that  great  principle ;  has  strengthened  the  argument 
which  this  Society  has  from  time  to  time,  put  forth  on 
that  subject ;  has  sustained  the  practice  of  the  penitenti- 
aries of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  shown  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  new  opinions  in  England  and  Ireland. 

In  works  so  important  as  prison  discipline  we  must  not 
expect  rapid  changes.  Systems  are  established ;  men  are 
employed ;  large  costly  houses  are  already  erected ;  but 
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taxes  for  convicts  are  not  accepti^ble.  We  must  repeat  our 
arguments,  we  must  industriously  compare  results,  and 
we  must  look  hopefully  to  the  laborious  inquiries  of  the 
men,  who,  whatever  views  they  may  have  entertained 
and  expressed  on  the  subject,  are  open  to  conviction  and 
willing  to  adopt  and  sustain  what  may  be  proved  to  be 
good. 

Pennsylvania  was  fortunate  in  having  commenced  the 
erection  of  her  penitentiaries  after  the  commencement 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  their  construction, 
and  the  best  means  of  making  them  instruments  of  im- 
provement  as  well  as  of  punishment.  With  them  she 
had  no  system  to  change  nothing  to  unlearn. 

One  good  work  has  been  done  by  our  Society,  one  that 
was  necessary  to  any  eflfort  at  improvement.     One  with- 
out which  we  could  not  hope  for  any  success  in  plans  of 
prisons  or  treatment  of  prisoners,  we  mean  the  eflFect  of 
the  labors  of  the  Society  through  its  visitors   to  the 
County  Prisons  of  this  State  and  the  penitentiaries  and 
prisons  of  neighboring  States.     The  first  labors  of  these 
visitors  has  been  to  awaken  those  connected  with  the 
administration  of  prisons,  to  the  fact  that,  their  plan  or 
want  of  plan  has  produced  no  good  to  the  community, 
because  it  has  wrought  no  good  to  the  prisoners.     It  may 
be  considered  something  to  have  a  thief  shut   up  for 
three  months  where  he  cannot,  in  all  that  time,  annoy 
the  community  by  his  depredations ;  but,  it  is  mortifying 
to  hear  that  these  three  months  of  comfortable  safety 
have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  future  depredations, 
which  the  sharpened  wits  and  stronger  hostility  of  the 
prisoner  will  make  more  Qppressive. 
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It  is  now  largely,  almost  generally  acknowledged,  that 
the  system  of  discipline  in  County  Prisons  is  an  utter 
failure,  even  where  there  is  a  system,  and  that  generally 
no  benefit  comes  to  the  prisoners  and  no  safety  to  the  com- 
munity from  the  treatment  of  convicts.  One  other  benefit 
comes  from  the  laborers  of  this  Society,  not  only  have 
Jailors  and  Inspectors  been  satisfied  that  there  are  great 
deficiencies  in  the  plans  which  they  are  to  execute,  but 
philanthropic  citizens  who  have  had  no  interest  in  the 
ajffairs  of  prisons,  begin  to  confess  that  they  ought  to 
feel  and  express  an  interest.  They  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  work  before  them  and  they  need  only  co-opera- 
tion to  enter  upon  that  work.  In  some  counties  the 
work  is  begun,  and  prison  discipline  is  blended  with 
prison  instruction,  and  the  labors  of  the  visitors  are  re- 
warded in  their  new  hopes  for  the  amendment  of  their 
prisoners ;  and  the  privations  of  the  prisoners  are  compen- 
sated for  by  strong  resolutions  to  do  better,  and  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  God  and  man  for  the  sense  that  they  are 
not  forsaken  by  one  nor  neglected  by  the  other. 

It  was  not  enough  that  a  Committee  of  this  Society 
visited  nearly  every  prison  in  the  State,  and  ascertained 
its  condition  and  discipline,  nor  was  it  deemed  enough 
that  corresponding  members  were  engaged  to  give  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of,  and  changes  in,  our  prisons.  A 
second  mission  followed  up  the  work,  inspirited  resolves, 
and  secured  action ;  and  even  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
State  the  good  work  has  been  commenced ;  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  mind  to  the  true  uses  of  imprisonment, 
to  the  benefits  desirable  to  the  prisoners  and  to  Society 
from  incarceration  is  manifestecj,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
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that  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  prison  instruc- 
tion is  about  to  be  understood,  and  its  benefit  difiused. 

On  this  point  we  ma3^  add  a  word  or  two.  It  seems 
almost  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  deny,  that  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  work  of  improving  prisoners, 
even  where  no  system  prevails ; .  but  a  plan  of  building 
prisons  and  a  system  of  discipline  for  the  prisoners  may 
exist,  may  be  carried  out  indeed,  with  no  improvement 
to  the  inmates  of  the  penal  house.  It  is  true  that  in 
general,  wherever  there  is  thought  enough  given  to  the 
construction  of  prisons  and  the  management  of  prisoners, 
there  is  less  left  to  accident  than  in  jails  that  have  been 
constructed  with  no  view  but  detention,  and  conducted 
with  no  object  but  punishment.  But  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  that  while  some  taste  has  been  manifested 
in  remote  counties  in  the  construction  of  prisons,  and  a 
showy  outside  has  made  the  jail  a  sort  of  set  ofi"  to  the 
Court  House,  the  laws  that  make  merciful  the  decision 
in  the  latter  places,  have  not  found  correspondence  in 
the  rules  which  direct  the  aflfairs  of  the  former. 

In  the  handsomest  jails  that  have  been  erected  there 
has  been  found  little  within  to  correspond  with  the 
beauties  without.  Reports  have  indeed  been  made  of 
the  number  and  character  of  imprisonments,  and  the 
cost  of  detention  and  of  clothing  and  feeding;  but  nothing 
is  said  about  the  effect  of  the  imprisonment  upon  the 
incarcerated,  unless  the  enlarged  bill  of  mortality  may 
be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  physical  results,  or  the 
swollen  list  of  "  recommitments"  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  moral  effects. 

It  has  been  deemed  an  established  conclusion  that  the 
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convict  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  irreclaimable  scoundrel, 
and  as  his  hands  have  been  against  some,  so  in  a  spirit 
of  stern  virtue  every  man's  hand  and  voice  must  be 
against  him ;  and  he  seems  to  evince  the  greatest  sense 
of  public  virtue,  who,  the  soonest  and  longest  leaves  the 
the  culprit  to  the  operation  of  legal  vengeance.  Against 
this  spirit  the  action  of  this  Society  has  been  directed, 
and  it  is  thought  that  its  action  has  been  productive 
of  good. 

The  triumphs,  or  rather  the  success  of  our  Society 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of  converts  that 
have  been  made  to  its  distinguishing  dogma  of  separate 
confinement,  that  is  a  triumph  in  the  right  direction, 
because  it  ensures  the  successful  application  of  almost 
all  our  plans  for  the  alleviation  of  prison  miseries.  But 
we  must  consider  also,  how  the  humane  plans  connected 
with  that  scheme  have  been  applied  where  from  various 
causes  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  inroads 
upon  strong  prejudices— or  where  those  inroads  having 
been  made,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  adapt  the  prisons  to 
the  discipline  of  separate  confinement.  Many  prisoners 
have  been  instructed  in  the  great  rules  of  religion,  even 
where  companionship  of  evil  existed,  and  the  omnipotence 
of  truth  has  had  its  highest  demonstration  in  the  efiect 
of  that  heavenly  principle  upon  mindsexposed  to  all  kinds 
of  antagonistic  influences.  Something  has  been  done — 
much  has  been  done,  where  all  can  be  ejffected  only  by 
the  adoption  of  the  separate  system. 

The  work  is  going  on ;  hand  after  hand  lifted  to  for- 
ward our  undertaking  has  fallen,  palsied  by  death ;  but 
other  hands  have  been  lifted,  other  hearts  warmed,  other 
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zeal  influenced,  and  the  revolution  in  prison  construction, 
and  prison  discipline  is  going  on.  Su/ch  revoltUions 
never  go  backward. 


PRISON   SOCIETY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Under  the  head  of  "  What  has  been  done"  in  the  prece- 
ding article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal^  we  il- 
lustrate the  progress  of  the  alleviating  principle  of  hu- 
manity in  this  and  the  neighboring  States.  We  are, 
quite  accidentally,  in  possession  of  an  extract  from  a 
"  San  Francisco  Gazette"  which  gives  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  movement  in  that  distant  part  of  our 
country,  with  regard  to  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons. 

From  an  imprint  on  the  corner  of  the  envelope  of  the 
extract,  we  learn  that  there  is  a  Prison  Society  in  exis- 
tence in  San  Francisco,  and  that  it  bears,  the  title  of 
California  Prison  Commission,  and  that  it  has  an  office 
in  San  Francisco.  The  letter  is  addressed  "  Prison  Aid 
Society,  Philadelphia,"  and  a  note  in  the  comer  says, 
"  Will  the  Postmaster  give  this  note  the  right  heading 
as  the  name  may  not  be  correct." 

The  request  was  complied  with,  unless  indeed,  some 
of  the  retail  liquor  stores  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moya- 
mensing  Prison,  should  put  in  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
"  prison  aids,"  as  undoubtedly  they  greatly  aid  in  sup- 
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plying  a  population  for  the  prison,  though  they  do  not 
aid  the  prisoner. 

It  must  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  that 
something  is  being  done  in  California  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  prisons,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  to  know  how  it  is  done.  '  We  therefore  insert 
in  our  report  the  following  extract  from  the  California 
paper: 

Prison  Commission  Meeting. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Trus- 
tees of  this  Association  met  to  hear  and  consider  the  report  of  their 
General  Agent^  Mr  Woodworth,  for  the  quarter  since  the  previoiis 
meeting.  The  State  Prison,  the  County  Jail  and  the  Station  House, 
are  now  all  regularly  visited  hy  the  Agent,  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
quires ;  the  State  Prison  once  a  month,  at  least  ]  the  jail,  more  fire- 
qnently,  and  the  City  Prison,  every  morning.  The  object  of  the  visits 
to  the  last,  is  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  each  person  confined  there,  and 
to  a£Ford  such  assistance  to  those  without  friends  or  means,  as  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  by  labor  in  collecting  facts  bearing  upon  a  given  case, 
by  procuring  counsel,  by  mediation  between  opposing  parties,  etc. 
In  every  instance,  where  a  prisoner  is  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  jail, 
and  his  previous  known  character  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
charge  against  him  will  warrant  his  interference,  the  Agent  endeavours 
to  exert  his  influence  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  and  contaminating 
influences  whicli  such  an  imprisonment  would  involve.  In  his  efforts, 
he  is  kindly  assisted  in  every  way  which  justice  will  admit  of  by  the 
oflicers  of  the  Courts,  those  of  the  prison,  and  other  members  of  the 
Police  Department,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  bar,  who  have  volun- 
teered their  services  whenever  they  shall  be  needed.  Each  inmate  of 
the  jail  is  conversed  with  at  various  times,  and  as  many  at  the  State 
Prison  as  the  circumstances  will  admit  of.  Every  one  there  is  seen  at 
least  before  his  discharge,  and  all  from  the  different  houses  of  detention 
who  choose  to  accept  the  Agent's  invitation  to  call  on  him,  are  met  at 
the  office  of  the  Commission,  and  there  afforded  such  advice  and  ma- 
terial aid  as  circumstances  seem  to  require^  and  it  is  within  his  means 
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to  give.  A  few  have  been  supplied  with  emplojmeDt^  and  others  have 
been  enabled  to  find  it  for  themselves,  being  counselled  and  assisted  in 
their  e£Forts,  until  successful.  The  great  deficiency  now  is  in  the 
treasury,  amounting,  for  the  quarter,  to  S175,  and  making  the  Society 
a  debtor  to  that  amount.  The  friends  of  the  cause  must  come  up  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Agent  in  his  work,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  what  is  expected  of  him. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  work  performed  by  the 
Agent  during  the  quarter :  Whole  number  of  interviews  with  prisoners, 
before  and  after  their  release,  854 ;  number  of  prisoners  conversed  with 
for  the  first  time,  412  ;  number  assisted  in  various  ways,  106;  number 
furnished  with  board  for  periods  varying  from  a  single  meal  to  three 
weeks,  15 ;  number  supplied  with  money  in  small  sums,  generally  those 
leaving  the  city  for  the  interior,  where  they  had  friends,  or  hoped  to 
find  employment,  14 ;  with  clothing,  4 ;  number  furnished  with  means 
to  leave  the  city  for  various  points,  14 ;  number  released  from  confine- 
ment, (in  the  City  Prison,)  their  further  detention  not  being  demanded 
by  justice  or  the  interests  of  society,  such  release  being  secured  by  the 
efiforts,  in  various  ways,  of  the  Agent,  32 ;  commutation  of  sentence 
secured  in  three  oases ;  visits  to  the  office  of  the  Commission  by  dis- 
charged prisoners,  100 ;  visits  by  the  Agent  to  the  State  Prison,  5 ;  to 
the  County  Jail,  44 ;  to  the  City  Prison,  81 ;  addresses  to  prisoners,  41 ; 
letters  written,  34;  articles  for  publication,  5;  money  collected^ 
$288  50,  and  about  1000  business  calls  made.  Correspondence  has 
been  opened  with  several  societies  similar  in  character  in  the  East,  and 
documents  received  from  them,  bearing  on  the  work,  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  place  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  need  and  who  desire  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  nature  and  practicability  of  such  enterprises  as 
the  one  undertaken  by  the  California  Prison  Commission. 

A  pencil  mark  on  the  margin  of  the  newspaper  scrap, 
says  a  meeting  was  held  on  June  5th,  and  adds :  "  A  Sab- 
bath is  spent  on  each  visit  to  the  prison  at  which  about 
150  attend,  seeming  much  interested.  There  are  now 
more  than  700  convicts  in  the  prison,  with  a  continual 
increase." 
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THE   CAUSE. 

It  seems  almost  natural  that  those  whose  inquiries 
and  labors  are  among  the  miserable^  the  suffering, 
and  guilty,  should  be  lead  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
that  suffering,  and  the  guilt  which  they  encounter.  And 
if  it  be  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease  is 
necessary  to  its  cure,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  those 
who  would  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and 
lessen  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  must  understand  some- 
thing of  the  cause,  the  ways  and  the  progress  of  crime 
and  misery.  If  we  see  a  family  in  squalled  poverty, 
and  find  that  the  parents  are  given  to  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  we  declare  at  once  that  intemper- 
ance is  the  cause  of  their  degredation,  and  that  is  un- 
doubtedly a  right  conclusion.  Intemperance  may  be 
regarded  as  the  proximate  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
evil.  But  is  there  not  something  far  back  of  that,  is 
there  not  a  cause  for  that  cause?  Theft,  fraud,  pecula- 
tion, lead  men  to  the  prison,  and  are  therefore  a  cause. 
But  what  leads  to  thefl,  fraud  and  peculation  ?  These 
are  inquiries  which  we  do  not  propose  now  to  answer  at 
large.  But  we  purpose  to  insert  certain  facts  and  argu- 
ment, and  thereby  to  provoke  inquiries  into  these  sub- 
jects of  social  science,  and  to  invite  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  those  inquiries  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Intoxication,  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drinks  is  the 
evil  of  our  country,  it  is  an  evil  in  most  countries  where 
strong  drinks  can  be  easily  obtained.     It  is  often  the 
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resort  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  where  poverty  and 
wretchedness  are  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  practice  of  the  accidentally  wealthy  and 
the  idle,  where  accidental  wealth  and  idleness  are  pre- 
valent, drunkenness  is  resorted  to  by  some  as  a  means 
of  diminishing  the  .immediate  suffering  of  poverty  and 
disgrace;  and  dininkenness  is  practised  by  some  as  a 
part  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  freedom  from  toil. 
But  neither  sudden  wealth  nor  protracted  poverty  neces- 
sarily lead  to  intemperance. 

If  we  search  the  records  of  our  criminal  Courts,  we 
shall  find  that  the  calendar  is  charged  with  a  majority 
of  names  of  the  destitute  poor. 

If  we  look  into  the  records  of  trials  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  nation,  for  at  least  three  years,  we 
shall  find  that  the  number  of  delinquent  rich  is  quite 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  that  class  to  the  more  abun- 
dent  poor. 

The  contempt  of  the  ordinary  means  of  gaining  day 
by  day  his  daily  bread,  has  lead  the  rascal  to  abstract 
portmonaies  from  the  pockets  of  city  rail-road  passen- 
gers, and  conducted  him  to  the  Prison.  Thirst  for  ad- 
ding millions  to  the  possessed  millions,  has  lead  the 
millionaire  to  fraud  and  the  Penitentiary. 

It  does  not  seem  that  absolute  want  in  this  country 
leads  many  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  at  least,  it  does 
not  appear  that  those  who  are  detected  in  crimes,  and 
punished  therefor,  had  resorted  to  all  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  living,  which  were  available,  or 
been  content  with  the  competence  which  they  had  in- 
herited or  achieved. 
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Vice  and  crime  are  certainly  measurable  in  some  de- 
gree by  general  or  individual  want,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  honestly  a  living,  at  least  in 
some  countries,  if  not  yet  in  our  own,  is  the  augmenta- 
tion of  crime.  Crimes  against  property  which  lead  to 
crimes  against  the  person. 

We  will  not  now  cite  cases  in  the  criminal  experience 
of  our  own  Country  to  illustrate  the  last  point,  viz : 
that  crime  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  an  honest  living.  It  is  true  that 
in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  (and 
we  have  reason  to  think  it  is  so  in  other  States,)  com- 
mitments for,  and  conviction  of,  crime  have  greatly 
augmented  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  return  of 
a  large  number  of  men  with  the  habits  of  the  camp. 
As  a  general  rule,  many  persons  entered  the  army  in 
that  order  to  obtain  a  reward  in  bounty  and  pay,  without 
persistent  and  regular  toil,  which  becomes  those  who 
have  not  the  faculty  of  "  art-labor."  And  many  of  them 
who  returned,  came  in  such  numbers  that  the  ordinary 
wants  of  business  and  trade  cannot  take  them  up.  But 
we  see  that  many,  ashamed  to  beg,  and  unable  to  pro- 
cure situations  such  as  they  might  desire,  and  which 
they  could  fill,  and  too  good  to  aid  themselves  by  injur- 
ing others,  have  resorted  to  the  means  of  message  bear- 
ers, and  seem  to  promise  to  make  profitable  to  themselves 
as  it  is  respectable,  a  means  of  living  that  was  scarcely 
known  in  the  city  before.  For  the  rest,  those  that  suc- 
cumb to  temptation,  or  those  that  do  wrong  from  old 
habits,  and  without  encountering  temptation,  they  could, 
if  they  would,  obtain  a  good  living  without  wrong  doing, 
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and  they  have  no  excuse,  in  the  state  of  the  times,  nor 
in  their  own  inability  to  toil. 

But  the  eflfect  of  want,  or  the  scarcity  of  food,  on  the 
morals  of  a  community,  'is  worthy  of  note,  and  we  find 
a  general  and  particular  reference  to  the  subject  in  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Penitentiary  establishment  in 
France  for  the  year  1863 — a  statement  which  seems  to 
make  the  price  of  wheat  the  standard  of  morality,  as 
a  sort  of  penal  thermometer,  a  map  is  given,  in  which 
the  rise  and  fall  of  wheat  is  marked,  and  the  number  of 
attempts,  at  fraud  and  robbery,  is  given  for  each  year. 

The  Report  says:  whenever  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable rise  or  fall  in  wheat  for  any  considerable  time, 
the  criminality  of  the  country  has  followed  the  same 
course.  For  example,  from  lC545  to  1847,  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  from  19  francs  76  centimes,  to  29  francs  61 
centimes,  and  the  number  of  convicts  rose  from  10,818 
to  17,567. 

From  1851  to  1854  the  price  of  wheat  rose  from  14 
francs  to  28  francs,  the  number  of  condemned  rose  from 
14,678  to  20,442. 

From  1S56  to  1859,  the  price  of  wheat  fell  from  30 
francs  to  16  francs,  and  the  number  of  convicts  from 
18,222  to  14,655. 

From  1859  to  1861,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
from  16  to  24  francs  was  followed  by  an  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  convicts  from  14,615  to  16,518.  And 
the  engraved  illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  price  of 
wheat  with  the  numbers  convicted  in  the  Criminal 
Courts,  sustains  the  view  of  the  writer. 

We  may  not  expect  to  find  so  marked  a  relation  in 
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this  country  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  num- 
ber of  convictions,  as  labor  here  is  always,  and  in  all 
parts,  in  better  demand  than  in  France;  and  while 
trifling  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  *'  StaflF  of  Life," 
scarcely  efiect  the  morals  of  society,  the  means  of  honest 
livelihood  are  so  attainable,  and  the  resorts  so  numerous 
that  the  price  of  any  one  article  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  any  test  of  the  security  of  its  owner  in  its 
possession.  When  we  consider  here  the  price  of  food, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  price  and  the  de 
mand  for  labor.  Often  when  wheat  is  cheapest,  there 
exists  the  greatest  temptation  among  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  to  the  possessions  of  others.  The  price,  or 
rather  the  demand  for  labor,  is  here  much  more  likely 
to  connect  itself  with  the  crimes  of  the  country,  than 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  price  of  wheat.  Hard  times  in 
Europe  multiply  crimes  in  this  country,  not  by  making 
our  own  people  more  criminal,  but  by  throwing  into 
our  cities  immense  immigration  of  criminals  from  abroad. 
Without  that  accession  to  the  ranks  of  felons  in  this 
country,  we  should  in  crime,  much  more  than  in  legiti- 
mate enterprise,  show  the  effects  of  our  lack  of  years. 
We  are  certainly  not  without  the  record  of  criminality 
in  this  country,  border  ruflSanism,  the  land-piracy  of 
the  south-west,  and  the  ingenious  villainies  of  the  cities, 
have  shown  our  people  not  without  genius  to  plan  and 
boldness  to  execute  feloneous  acts ;  but  these  plans  and 
their  execution  have  been  much  extended  by  foreign 
genius  and  enterprise.  The  crimes  take  the  form,  of 
course,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  suggest ; 
but  in    their  execution   they   have   the  advantage  of 
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foreign  discipline  and  experience,  driven  hither  across 
the  Atlantic  by  the  higher  discipline  and  greater  ex- 
perience, which  their  prevalence  gives  to  the  European 
police. 

We  must  of  course,  concede  some  little  weight  to  the 
argument,  that  "  poverty  is  the  mother  of  crime,"  since 
the  number  of  detected  and  convicted  poor  is  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  than  those  of  the  convicted  rich. 
But  we  must  make  some  considerable  allowance  for  the 
influence  which  riches  may  exercise  in  preventing  con- 
viction. And  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact, 
that  love  of  felony,  a  fondness  for  the  trickery,  the  ex- 
citement and  risks  of  crime,  keep  many  in  poverty  and 
lead  them  to  conviction^  when  they  might  with  less  in- 
genuity and  industry,  have  acquired  competency  in 
honest  legitimate  pursuits.  So  that,  in  their  case,  it 
was  not  poverty  that  made  them  rogues,  nor  in  them 
^as  there  a  fulfilment  of  Solomon's  axiom — "the  de- 
struction of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  Their  destruc- 
tion, the  destruction  of  their  schemes  and  hopes  came 
from  the  relation  between  fraud  and  failure,  wrong  and 
suflFering. 

But  men  do  fail  in  their  pursuits  without  fraud  in 
either  plan  or  execution,  and  the  felon  convicted  of 
criminal  acts  to  obtain  money,  will  usually  plead  his 
V)a7it  of  that  which  he  sought  to  obtain,  and  assert  that 
if  legitimate  means  would  have  procured  him  that  which 
he  sought,  he  would  never  have  resorted  to  unlaw- 
ful acts. 

The  plea  of  the  culprit  is  not  a  valid  argument  in 
morals,  probably  many  who  get  possession  of  the  pro- 
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perty  of  others  by  violence,  would  forbear  that  violence 
if  they  could  obtain  the  property  by  lawful  means, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  such  is  always  the  case. 
Man's  wants  frequently  augment  with  his  possessions, 
and  "  increase  of  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on." 
He  who  when  a  youth,  was  content  to  feed  his  father's 
flock,  and  live  by  his  own  industry,  no  sooner  rose  into 
wealth,  than  he  seized  the  solitary  lamb  of  his  destitute 
neighbor,  that  he  might  display  hospitality  without 
diminishing  the  number  of  his  own  sheep. 

It  is  the  wish  for  something  and  liOt  the  toant  that 
leads  to  crime,  and  that  wish  is  as  powerful  in  the  rich 
as  in  the  poor,  and  as  often  leads  to  crime,  not  always 
to  exposure.  The  temptation  to  arrogance  and  over- 
reaching is  in  wealth,  the  temptation  to  pilfering  is  most 
in  poverty.  Solomon  desired  to  be  delivered  from 
wealth  least  he  should  become  arrogant;  and  to  be 
spared  from  poverty  least  he  should  steal.  But  ar^p- 
gance  is  not  the  necessary  fruit  of  wealth,  nor  stealing 
the  certain  inheritance  of  the  poor. 

Then,  why  are  the  rich  arrogant?  and  why  do  the 
poor  steal?  Wealth  and  poverty  are  co-relative  terms, 
and  the  idea  represented  by  either  is  not  positive. 
There  seems,  in  this  country  to  be  no  standard  by 
which  to  measure  popular  wealth.  When  a  million 
was  considered  a  large  possession,  a  wealthy  man  in 
New  York  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  consolation  to  the 
less  fortunate,  remarked,  that  he  did  not  think  that 
much  money  was  necessarj'  to  comfort,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  man  with  half  a  million  could  be  as  happy  as 
a  rich   man.     And   the  miserable  object  who  finds  a 
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shelter  in  a  barn  on  an  inclement  night,  looks  forth 
upon  the  storm  with  feelings  of  commiseration,  for  the 
jpoor  wanderer  who  has  no  such  retreat. 

Yet  millionaires  will  exist  and  be  envied;  nay,  so 
much  public  good  may  result  from  the  very  means  by 
which  great  wealth  is  acquired,  that  one  scarcely  envies 
the  man  who  has  obtained  it  even  while  he  lives ;  and  so 
much  good  often  results  from  the  disposition  of  his 
horded  million,  especially  after  his  death,  that  men  for- 
get the  triumph  of  his  acquisition,  and  wonder  that  he 
had  not  died  sooner  that  the  benefits  might  have  been 
earlier  dispensed. 

One  cause  of  the  crimes  which  multiply  around  us, 
may  be  found  in  the  growing  indisposition  of  young 
persons  to  seek  their  living  by  regular  daily  labor;  and 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  added,  that  this  indisposition  is 
encouraged  by  parents,  who  have  themselves  acquired  a 
respectable  position  by  constant  devotion  to  their  trade 
or  occupation,  but  who,  think  it  an  honor  to  them- 
selves to  rear  their  children  to  some  leai'ned  profession,  or 
place  them  in  some  position  where  the  head  and  not  the 
hands  must  do  the  work.  All  the  learned  professions  are 
crowded  by  these  aspirants,  who  have  no  vocation  for 
the  duties  of  the  place,  and  the  mercantile  ranks  are 
overcharged  with  young  aspirants,  who  have  no  taste  for 
the  economy  of  trade,  and  no  talents  for  the  enterprise 
of  commerce.  The  error  is  discovered  too  late  to  send 
the  unsuccessful  one  to  employment  in  which  he  might 
have  done  his  duty  to  society,  and  so  he  hangs  useless 
at  last  upon  the  community  awaiting  for  something  "to 
turn  up,"  something  to  offer,  and  snatching  at  proposi- 
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tions  that  oflfer  momentary  relief,  but  which  too  often 
involve  him  in  some  disreputable  combination,  and  ruin 
his  character,  and  drive  him  to  more  obvious  misdeeds. 

We  have  shown  by  quotation  that  in  France  the  price 
of  wheat  is  the  true  criterion  of  general  morals,  that  is, 
with  the  class  that  finds  its  way  into  the  lower  Criminal 
Courts.  Ten  francs  advance  on  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  sends  seven  thousand  men  to  prison  beyond  the 
number  that  were  convicted  before  the  rise.  With  us 
the  increase  of  convictions  in  our  Courts  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  relation  to  the  price  of  bread,  and 
strong  as  it  may  appear,  not  even  the  price  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  is  chargeable  with  the  augmentation.  In 
France  it  is  the  maa  and  woman  who  working  steadily 
cannot  earn  enough  to  buy  their  daily  bread  at  the 
augmented  price,  or  those  who  willing,  cannot  find  work, 
that  yield  to  the  terrible  temptation  and  steal,  that  find 
their  way  into  the  prison  and  swell  the  proportion  of 
prisoners  to  the  price  of  wheat.  In  this  country  it  is 
the  unwillingness  to  labor,  the  indisposition  to  set  down 
to  the  drudgery  of  regular  employment  and  earn  bread 
honestly  that  swells  the  criminal  list,  between  which  and 
the  price  of  wheat  there  is  not  the  least  relation. 
Cessation  for  a  demand  for  labor  might  lead  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  felonies,  but  the  demand  for  labor  never  ceases 
in  this  great  country,  or  a  famine  might  induce  the 
poor  to  steal  that  daily  bread  which  would  come  neither 
by  labor  nor  prayer,  but  there  are  no  famines  in  this 
land. 

Wheat  at  two  dollars  a  bushel  invites  the  laborer  to 
a  richly    compensated     toil    on   the   extensive   grain 
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lelds  of  the  West.     Wheat  at  one   dollar   a  bushel 
reates  a  demand  for  labor  in  the  cities. 

This  country  is  full  of  enterprises,  some  of  them  must 
»e  hastened  on,  and  the  price  of  labor  goes  up  with  the 
lecessities  of  the  undertaking.  When  labor  by  any 
ciutation  in  commerce  or  manufactures  seems  in  less  de- 
mand, new  enterprises  spring  up  encouraged  by  the 
heapness  of  labor,  and  employment  is  at  once  supplied 
0  those  who  would  rather  work  for  their  bread  than 
teal  it. 

Dislike  of  steady  work  then  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
Line,  and  that  which  leads  to  violence  and  thefl.  Some 
ideed,  love  to  hang  about  their  old  haunts,  where  they 
^ould  work  if  they  had  employment,  but  they  are  too 
lert  to  accept  an  offer  that  calls  them  to  a  distance, 
ad  so  they  sink  into  vice.  We  need  a  reformation  in 
lese  matters,  and  that  reformation  must  begin  in  the 
stimation  in  which  labor  is  held.  Industry  is  needed, 
illing,  cheerful  industry.  There  will  always  be  some 
nl  ones  for  the  devil  to  tempt,  but  we  need  not  have  a 
ice  of  idlers  to  tempt  the  devil. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  NAVY. 

We  elsewhere  speak  of  the  causes  of  vice  and  crimes 
lat  abound  in  the  country  and  abroad.  These  general 
.uses  operate,  in  their  particular  way,  at  all  times  and 

all  places,  but  not  alike  at  all  times,  nor  in  the  same 
rection,  in  all  places.     But  there  are  times  when  cer- 
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tain  crimes  abound  where  previously  they  had  been 
noticed  with  what  may  be  called  a  fair  average  with 
other  oflFences.  Of  late  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  show  a  vast  amount  of  conviction  for  felonies 
and  oflFences  against  the  person.  Members  of  the  Society 
visiting  the  Penitentiary,  weie  struck  with  the  great 
number  of  young  men  sent  to  the  cells  of  that  Institu- 
tion ;  and  on  conversing  with  them,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  visitors  lor  the  Societv,  it  was  found  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  new  convicts  were  returned 
soldiers.  Further  inquiries  showed  that  the  same  pro- 
portion of  soldiers  to  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  was 
to  be  found  in  the  County  Prison.  The  subject  seemed 
so  important,  that  the  Society  was  induced  to  institute 
inquiries  abroad.  In  the  first  place,  by  a  Committee  of 
of  their  own  number.  That  Committee  made  a  partial 
report,  which  shows  that  great  industry  was  exercised, 
and  much  information  was  received.  We  subjoin  the 
report,  which  will  be  found  interesting,  as  showing  the 
establishment  of  Prison  Societies  in  other  States,  as 
well  as  proving  that  the  army  and  navy  have  supplied 
a  large  number  to  the  list  of  prisoners. 

Report  of  the  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Causes  and  Circumstancet 
relating  to  the  rapid! i/  filling  of  our  Prisons^  dec. 

Since  the  appointmcDt,  jour  Committee  have  taken  some  steps, 
through  written  conimunications,  to  obtiin  information  on  the  subject 
A  member  has  visited  all  the  Penitentiaries,  and  most  of  the  jails  of 
the  principal  cities  of  ten  States  of  the  Union,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  after  consulting  with  the  influential  men  of  each 
place  respectively,  the  conclusion  is  come  to,  that  the  move  which  has 
been  made  by  this  Association  was  well  timed.     Afler  communicatiDg 
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the  object  which  induced  the  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  good  men  in 
every  place  were  prepared  for  the  work  of  forming  Prison  Aid  Societies. 
Some  had  already  entered  into  the  work ;  preliminary  meetings  were 
held,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  organiza- 
tion of  societies  in  the  following  principal  cities,  viz;  Wilmington,  Del , 
Wheeling,  W.  V.,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  Mi- 
chigan City  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Jackson  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 
At  Joliet,  Illinois,  there  has  been  formed,  near  two  years,  an  Asso- 
ciation admirably  covering  the  whole  State,  their  Governor  presiding ; 
they  have  hearty  co  workers  in  Chicago.  Also,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
there  had  been  a  Society  for  some  years,  but  partially  suspended  during 
the  war,  is  now  renewed.  Some  care  has  been  taken  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
by  one  or  more,  who  will  give  it  renewed  attention.  At  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  individuals  have  taken  it  in  charge, 
and  will  report  their  success.  At  Pittsburg,  an  Auxiliary  Society  is 
partially  formed,  which  is  doing  much  good ;  have  been  instrumental 
in  reforming  the  County  Jail,  and  have  appointed  an  Agent  similar  to 
our  own.  At  Harrisburg,  also,  there  is  a  partial  organization ;  one  of 
the  leading  men,  Dr.  Ray,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  circular,  ad- 
dressed to  Auxiliaries  and  corresponding  members,  stating  clearly  the 
objects  in  view,  would  have  a  good  effect  at  this  time;  which  sentiment 
we  feel  free  to  indorse  and  recommend.  We  find  in  many  places  a 
growing  belief  that  these  associations  are  calculated  to  exert  an  influence 
beyond  mere  local  aid ;  that  a  correspondence  maybe  had  with  kindred 
societies  in  every  place  whereby  there  may  be  collected  and  concen  - 
trated  at  some  central  point,  an  amount  of  information  to  be  published 
which  may  benefit  every  civilized  country  ;  cherishing  a  hope  that 
prisons  everywhere  may,  in  time,  be  so  conducted  that  they  may  be- 
come Reform  Schools  as  well  as  places  of  punishment  for  crime,  it  is 
thought  that  something  further  may  be  effected  by  the  Committee  if  it 
should  be  continued.  To  illustrate  the  foregoing,  we  give  the  result 
of  the  enquiries  made  at  one  jail  out  of  many.  In  visiting  all  the 
prisoners  on  the  ground  floor,  in  their  separate  cells,  at  Cincinnati, 
there  were  found  to  be  thirty  four,  twenty-six  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  army  or  navy — mostly  young  men  who  professed  to  have  had  early 
religious  training,  one  of  whom  gave  his  views  in  this  language  :  <<  The 
association  in  the  place  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect ;  the  young  men 
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say  their  credit  is  gone ;  no  one  to  advise  or  encoarage  ;  in  fact  feel 
deserted  by  all  except  those  who  are  on  a  lower  level  than  themselves, 
they  therefore  plan  for  a  future  life  of  dissipation. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

JEREMIAH  WILLETS, 
GEORGE  TABER, 
JOHN  J.  LYTLE. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee,  whose  report  we  give 
above,  the  Society  felt  at  liberty  to  call  on  some  of  their 
corresponding  members  for  information  on  the  points 
under  consideration,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Pringle  Jones 
promptly  replied  with  regard  to  the  Prison  in  Reading, 
the  place  of  his  residence.  Our  readers  will  probably  re- 
collect Judge  Jones'  valuable  contribution  to  the  amount 
of  information  in  the  Journals  of  last  year. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  Esq  , 

President  Prison  Discipline  Society. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Circular  of  the  Society  was  received  on  Saturday 
la.  r  Having  prepared  a  blank,  I  went  to  the  County  Prison  this 
morning,  and  went  into  the  cells,  where  I  obtained  from  the  prisoners 
the  answers  which  are  embodied  in  the  accompanying  paper.  I  in- 
terrogated 41  prisoners^  of  whom  I  found  that  there  were 


Single  persons, 

32 

Married     "                -        - 

8 

Widower, 

1 

41 

Under  15  years  old,    - 

3 

From  15  to  21  years  old,    - 

15 

From  21  to  35          « 

9 

Above  35  years  old,   - 

14 

41 
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Natives  of  PenDSjlvania, 25 

Of  other  States, 5 

Of  Europe, 11 


41 


Persons  who  could  read  or  write,     ....        36 

Persons         "  read 4 

Persons  who  could  do  neither,  .         -         .         -  1 
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Persons  who  had  served  in  the  army  or  navy,  -         -  27 
Persons  who  (being  now  17  years  old  or  less  at  this  time) 

were  too  young  to  have  served,      -         -        -        -  10 

Persons  who  were  above  the  military  age,           -        -  2 

Persons  who  were  below  it  and  might  have  served,      -  2 
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From  this  it  results  that  very  nearly  every  prisoner  who  could  have 
been  in  the  army  was  in  it.  But  the  number  of  prisoners  is  not  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  population  of  Berks  County,  by  the  census  of  1860,  was  93,818, 
of  which  497  was  colored.  Of  the  41  prisoners,  one  was  a  colored 
man.  That  gives  a  prisoner  for  every  2288  of  the  population^  convicted 
or  not  convicted. 

1  note  that  there  are  12  prisoners  held  for  burglary.  Nine  of  these 
were  engaged  in  one  offence,  three  in  another.  Of  these  burglars  nine 
had  not  been  in  the  army,  one  had  been  as  a  drummer,  one  as  a  team- 
ster, and  one  as  a  soldier ;  the  whole  party  was  very  young,  some  of 
them  mere  children. 

Yours,  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

J.  PRINGLE  JONES. 

Beading,  August  7,  1866. 
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The  hope  of  the  Society  was,  that  these  young  men 
from  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  fallen  into  a  violation 
of  law,  which  made  them  prisoners,  had  not  sunk  deep 
in  the  mire,  and  that  timely  interference  might  save 
many  of  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  unlawful  acts. 
Certainly  there  is  little  hope  for  them  without  some  such 
interference;  and  the  remarks  of  the  young  men  in 
Cincinnati  show  how  hopelessly  the  poor  fellows  think 
their  own  case.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new  interest  will 
be  taken  in  the  situation  of  these  young  men  throughout 
the  country.  We  know  that  special  efforts  in  their  be- 
half are  put  forth  in  the  Penitentiary  in  this  city." 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  the  observations  of  re- 
gular visitors  to  the  prisons  confirms  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  active  members  of  the  Society,  viz.,  that 
most  of  those  young  men  who  had  reached  the  prison 
from  the  army,  seemed  more  accessible  to  kindness  and 
good  advice,  and  more  willing  to  enter  upon  a  better 
course,  than  those  who  brought  them  to  the  felon's  cell. 
And  thus  encouraged,  many  who  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  condition  of  prisoners,  have  felt  encouraged  to 
seek  the  pardon  of  some  of  these  soldier  and  sailor  con- 
victs. And  it  may  be  added  that,  all  other  matter  being 
satisfactory,  the  Executive  of  this  State  seems  to  have 
had  pleasure  in  extending  clemency  to  the  class  of  men 
who  had  risked  all  for  the  nation.  Though  many  pri- 
soners that  have  been  in  the  army  and  navy  have  been 
pardoned  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
member  of  the  Society,  it  is  not  known  that  one  of 
them  has  returned  to  the  crimes  which  followed  his 
service  in  the  army,  and  preceded  his  residence  in 
Prison. 
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VISITORS. 

It  is  consoling  to  the  friends  of  humanity  to  see  fe- 
male visitors  enter  the  cells  of  the  guilty,  and  confer 
with  them  as  with  erring  and  unfortunate  sisters.  This 
requires  a  peculiar  discipline  of  mind,  and  some  gifts 
that  few  can  boast.  There  is  a  repugnance  felt  by 
women  generally  to  any  association  with  the  had  of  their 
own  sex ;  and  often  those  who  are  in  care  of  the  female 
prisoners,  hear  from  visitors  of  that  sex,  the  exclama- 
tion— "  Oh  !  I  would'nt  for  the  world  go  into  the  cells 
with  such  prisoners."  Others  look  along  the  cells,  and 
in  upon  the  occupants,  without  feeling  at  first  the  charac- 
ter of  the  place,  or  its  inmates.  Conversation  through 
the  wicket,  creates  often  a  respect  for  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  and  for  a  time  all  idea  of  crime  is  forgotten. 
When  the  wicket  is  closed  there  is  sometimes  a  conver- 
sation like  the  following  between  female  visitors  and 
the  attendant  Officer  or  Inspector. 

VmtcT.     That  seems  to  be  a  very  good  young  woman? 

Inspector.  She  behaves  well,  and  she  knows  the  pro- 
prieties of  life. 

Visitor.  I  am  quite  interested  in  her,  so  young — so 
good  looking,  and  so  well  informed.  I  would  like  to  see 
her  often. 

Inspector.  We  all  feel  interested  in  her,  and  hope 
that  in  spite  of  her  previous  conduct,  she  may  be  saved 
for  usefulness. 
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Visitor.  Why  what  was  her  conduct.  What  is  she 
here  for? 

Inspector.  Her  conduct  certainly  could  not  have  been 
good,  or  she  would  scarcely  have  reached  this  place. 
She  is  imprisoned  for  theft. 

Visitor.     Oh  dear !  what,  a  thief?  Did  she  steal  ? 

Inspector.  Yes,  that  often  connects  itself  with  a  life 
of  impurity. 

Visitor.  Shocking — ^let  us  pass  oi>  to  another.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  any  woman  of  such  a  character. 

Inspector.  But  my  friend  the  next  and  the  next,  are 
no  better.  Women  are  not  sent  to  this  house  for  any 
particular  virtue,  and  if  it  is  only  the  unfortunate  good 
that  awaken  your  sympathy,  you  will  have  little  ex- 
ercise for  kind  feelings  in  these  cells. 

That  conversation  really  took  place,  and  when  the 
little  party  descended  to  the  cells  on  the  ground  floor, 
they  saw  a  '^  Lady"  sitting  on  a  small  bench,  listening  to 
the  recital  of  a  Bible  lesson  by  a  black  woman,  whom 
she  had  taught  to  read. 

Visitor.  How  kind  in  that  lady,  to  go  into  the  cell  of 
a  negress. 

Inspector.  Yes,  she  has  spent  many  days  in  that 
kind  of  labor,  when  she  might  have  enjoyed  them  else- 
where with  her  ample  means. 

Visitor.  But  the  colored  woman — what  brought  her 
here  ? 

Inspector.     A  dissolute  life,  and  a  robbery. 

Visitor.  And  that  lady  goes  into  the  cell  with  a  dis- 
solute black  thief!     She  must  be  good. 

Those  who  visit  Prisons  with  the  hope  of  doing  good 
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to  the  prisoners,  must  approach  them  closely,  gently, 
confidingly.  They  must  win  confidence  by  confidence, 
and  they  must  insure  resolutions  of  good,  by  showing 
they  believe  that  resolutions  of  good  may  be  formed, 
and  can  be  kept. 

The  feelings  which  were  manifested  by  the  "  Visitor" 
just  noticed,  are  those  most  common.  The  labors  per- 
formed by  the  lady  in  the  cell,  (just  referred  to.)  are 
most  rare.  Still  more  rare  are  persistent  labors,  and  an 
undisturbed  round  of  visitation,  that  is  kept  on  the  day 
appointed,  as  true  as  the  day  comes,  visits  towards  which 
the  expectant  prisoner  looks  with  constant  thought,  for 
which  she  longeth,  "as  the  hireling  longeth  for  the 
shadow." 

From  these  "  labors  of  love,"  from  these  visitations 
of  gentleness,  from  these  exhibitions  of  forbear^ce, 
from  these  repressions  of  personal  repugnance,  from 
these  manifestations  of  sympathy,  repeated  week  by 
week,  come  the  benefits  which  the  prisoner  derives  from 
the  companionship  of  the  virtuous. 

No  Pharisaical  parade  of  superior  sanctity  annoys 
the  convict,  she  understands  that  her  visitor  regards  her 
as  a  human  being,  and  a  sister,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
difference  between  their  circumstances  ceases  to  be  a  bar 
to  the  reception  of  instruction,  till  a  better  sense  of 
right  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
to  God  follows  a  comprehension  of  the  violated  duties 
to  society. 

Of  the  many  visited  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  the 
Female  Department  of  the  County  Prison,  a  small  num- 
ber may  be  regarded  as  reclaimed.     Some  do  indeed  go 
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solves  where  passions  have  ruled  and  ruined.  He  will 
make  no  compromise  with  crime,  but  he  will  renSer 
compromise  unnecessary,  because  he  will  show  the  de- 
formity of  iniquity.  Vice  is  not  likely  to  cease,  nor 
crime  to  be  driven  from  the  earth  by  human  agency, 
but  if  a  few  human  beings  are  lifted  from  the  slough  of 
iniquity  and  washed  into  newness  of  life,  if  the  persua- 
sive powers  of  kindness  can  bring  the  fallen  into  re- 
pentance, and  the  vigilance  of  constant  sympathy  sus- 
tain the  repentant,  has  there  not  been  found  some  where 
to  stand  more  permanent,  than  that  prayed  for  by 
Archimedes  ?  Has  there  not  been  applied  a  lever  more 
potent  than  the  Syracusan  ever  wielded  ?  To  raise  the 
world  were  something  indeed,  but  to  raise  a  debased 
human  being  above  the  world  is  infinitely  more. 


9    >■    ^    ■»    » 


SYSTEM. 

When  we  look  over  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Directors  of  Public  Prisons  in  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  we  are  struck  with  the  evidence  of  an 
established  system  for  the  management  of  the  penal 
institutions  of  those  countries.  And  in  France  and 
Ireland  we  see  the  evidence  not  only  of  a  system  of 
management  in  each  prison,  but  of  a  plan  to  add  to  the 
value  of  incarceration  by  connecting  the  various  grades 
of  prisons  and  transferring  classes  of  prisoners  from 
place  to  place,  according  to  the  character  of  their  offences, 
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and  especially,  in  consideration  of  their  conduct  as  pri- 
soners. 

In  Ireland  the  whole  system  of  prison  discipline  may 
be  regarded  as  the  best  in  Europe,  because  it  looks  to 
the  improvement  as  well  as  the  imprisonment  of  the 
convict,  and  because  it  provides  jails  with  discipline; 
but  discipline  accommodated  not  so  much  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  offence  as  of  the  improvement  which  each 
convict  has  manifested  as  a  prisoner. 

We  see  there  the  prisoner  followed  from  the  hour  of 
his  conviction  to  the  moment  of  his  discharge  by  the 
ministers  of  the  law,  who  punish  with  certain  severity 
every  infraction  of  rules,  and  who  watch  with  constant 
solicitude  the  conduct  of  their  charge,  that  they  may 
discover  and  encourage,  and  finally,  reward  every  evi- 
dence of  efforts  to  improve. 

It  is  not  in  one  prison  that  the  rule  is  applied,  nor  in 
one  prison  that  the  rewards  are  conferred,  but  the  im- 
proving convict  whose  conduct  for  a  fixed  period  has 
been  of  a  kind  to  meet  a  certain  standard,  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  house  where  greater  liberty  is  enjoyed, 
(or  less  restriction  imposed,)  and  where  he  meets  with 
others  who  like  him  have  made  some  advances  in  the 
work  of  amendment. 

With  a  view  of  setting  forth  the  Irish  system,  we  copy 
the  following  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Journal  of  a 
Third  Visit  to  the  Convict  Gaols,  Refuges  and  Reforma- 
tories, of  Dublin  and  its  neighborhood,  by  the  Recorder 
of  Birmingham  and  his  daughter,"  in  July,  1865. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  system 
pursued  in  the  Irish  Convict  Gaols  we  briefly  describe  it.     Imprison- 
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meDt  therein  is  divided  into  stages,  subdivided  into  classes ;  the  Con* 
victs  working  their  way  upwards  by  industry  and  good  conduct.  The 
first,  or  Penal  Stage,  is  passed  by  Convicts  of  both  sexes  in  Mountjoy 
Prison.  The  able-bodied  laborers  when  ready  to  enter  the  second  stage 
of  their  treatment  are  transferred  to  Spike  Island,  in  the  Cove  of  Cork ; 
the  aged  and  weakly,  and  those  whom  it  is  otherwise  expedient  to  employ 
as  artizans,  were  formerly  sent  at  a  corresponding  period  to  Philips- 
town,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  Cod- 
victs,  this  and  some  other  of  the  gaols  they  occupied  have  been  closed, 
and  they  now  remain  at  Mountjoy  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
second  stage.  From  this  stage,  the  Convicts,  whether  at  Spike  Island 
or  Mountjoy,  work  their  way  into  the  third,  called  the  Intermediate; 
a  stage  passed  by  the  artizans  at  Smithfield  Prison,  in  Dublin, 
and  by  the  laborers  at  Lusk,  where  they  inhabit  iron  dwellings  erected 
on  an  open  common.  From  Smithfield  and  Lusk  they  pass  into  free- 
dom, generally  on  ticket-of-leave,  as  the  license  to  be  out  of  prison  is 
usually  called.  The  same  system,  with  some  modifications,  is  pursued 
with  the  female  Convicts.  All  pass  the  penal  and  second  stage  at 
Mountjoy.  For  the  third,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  to  a 
Kefuge,  attached  to  a  Convent  at  Golden  Bridge,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Protestants  to  one  in  Heytesbury  Street,  within  the 
city.  They  must  have  earned  a  ticket-of-leave  before  they  can  be  thus 
received. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  Convicts  reach  the  highest  stage  or 
earn  a  license.  But  those  who  through  idleness  and  other  ill-cooduct 
fail  to  do  so,  must  nevertheless,  under  our  present  system  of  time- 
sentences,  be  discharged,  at  whatever  stage  they  may  happen  to  be 
found,  the  moment  the  sentence  has  expired. 

We  do  not  copy  the  above,  nor  do  we  refer  to  the 
working  of  the  system  in  Ireland,  because  we  entirely 
approve  of  it,  but  rather  because  it  is  a  system,  and  be- 
cause it  works  so  much  better  than  any  separate  action 
which  preceded  it  in  that  country.  The  reader  will 
notice  that  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  disci- 
pline in  the  penitentiary  and  jail,  whither  the  convicts 
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are  first  sent,  these  men  as  they  advance  and  earn  favor 
are  sent  to  establishments  where  they  associate  with 
each  other  and  labor  in  common.  We  have  no  time 
now,  nor  have  we  space  at  present  to  express  our  dis- 
approbation or  approval  of  such  a  system.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  some  of  the  best  visitors  in  Prance  in 
giving  up  a  part  of  their  objections  to  "separate  con- 
finement," profess  to  retain  opinions  favorable  to  this 
associate  imprisonment  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct 
in  the  convict.  We  may  say  "  if  so  much  good  results 
from  separate  confinement  at  first,  if  such  benefits  follow 
the  separation  of  prisoners  in  the  first  part  of  their  im- 
prisonment, how  is  it  likely  that  association  near  the 
close  will  be  conducive  of  good  ?"  Here  one  great  bene- 
fit resulting  from  separate  imprisonment  is  declared  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  discharged  convict  is  not  liable  to 
be  exposed  by  his  fellow-convict,  who,  though  he  occu- 
pies a  cell  for  years  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  knows 
nothing  of  the  name,  character  or  imprisonment  of  his 
imprisoned  neighbor. 

The  Irish  reports  all  speak  of  the  great  advantage  of 
separate  confinement,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  want  of 
properl^^  constructed  prisons  is  the  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent association  of  convicts ;  and  the  fact  also,  that 
in  association  they  may  earn  their  living,  and  cost  the 
tax-payers  nothing  for  their  support,  is  undoubtedly 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  arrangements  to  which 
we  refer. 

The  Journal  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  shows  that  great 
good  has  been  effected  by  this  conditional  and  limited 
liberty  granted  to  convicts,  as  a  reward  for  unexceptional 
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conduct  in  the  various  grades  of  prisons  through  which 
they  pass.  And  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  many 
manufactures  and  agriculturists  to  prove  that  most  of 
the  men  and  women  who  pass  through  these  stages  of 
imprisonment,  become  useful  laborers  or  servants,  and 
are  trustworthy. 

The  system  includes  the  Reformatories  for  boys  and 
for  girls,  and  these  are  divided  also,  into  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  former  generally  under  the  care  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  or  some  other  religious  order. 

One  remark  of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  evidently  is  worthy 
of  note,  viz.,  that  none  of  these  Reformatories  have  as 
many  children  as  formerly,  owing  to  a  diminution  of 
cases  of  crime. 

The  great  and  the  good  results  of  the  Irish  system 
are  from  the  system,  and  its  careful  close  administra- 
tion. No  Governor,  keeper  or  assistant  understands 
his  duty  to  be  limited  to  keeping  the  prisoner  in. 
No  more  than  would  a  teacher  regard  as  a  full  discharge 
of  the  obligations  of  his  profession,  the  retaining  of  his 
pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day ;  prisoners 
and  pupils  are  placed  in  the  respective  positions  to  learn 
to  be,  and  to  act,  better. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
convicts,  that  with  all  their  resolutions  to  do  good  and 
avoid  evil,  and  with  the  persistency  of  resolution  and 
action  in  the  right  direction,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  withstand  the  allurements  or  the  threats  of  a  fellow 
convict  who  may  have  discovered  their  retreat,  and 
envied  the  success  of  their  virtuous  resolve.  Conversa- 
tions with  returned  convicts,  show  that  the  renewal  of 
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their  imprisonment  was  less  due  to  the  depravity  of 
principles,  than  to  the  weakness  of  their  resolves — ^less 
to  the  insincerity  of  their  wish  to  be  good,  than  to  ac- 
cidental renewal  of  association  with  those  who  knew 
them  in  a  former  imprisonment.  So  obvious,  so  frequent 
is  the  "  surprise,"  that  poets  have  used  it  as  a  theme  for 
their  verse,  and  the  dramatists  have  founded  some  of 
their  most  touching  efforts  upon  the  effect  of  the  re- 
cognition of  a  vicious  man,  on  the  conduct  of  a  repent- 
ant ex-prisoner. 

So  effective  for  mischief  is  this  element  that  it 
extends  to  the  lower  classes  of  offences,  hundreds  of 
women  sent  to  prison  for  drunknness,  will  tell  a  visitor 
or  the  Inspector  that  they  were  doing  well  enough,  and 
redeeming  all  their  pledge^  to  temperance  and  propriety, 
till  they  accidentally  met  with  some  former  co-tenant  of 
their  cell,  one  who  unrepentant  had  no  confidence  in 
the  profession  of  repentance  in  others,  and  all  good 
resolves  are  thrown  to  the  wind  by  a  ridicule  upon  the 
contrast  of  present  professions  with  former  doings.  A 
woman,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  her  previous 
offence  can  easily  resist  the  argument,  and  even  the 
ridicule  of  a  man ;  but  she  is  most  vulnerable  to  such 
shafts  from  enemies  of  her  own  sex. 

Herein  lies  one  powerful  argument  against  associated 
imprisonment,  during  any  part  of  a  convict's  sentence. 
It  is  true  that  the  statements  from  Ireland,  do  show 
some  instances  of  reform  among  those  who  are  permitted 
to  associate  near  the  close  of  their  sentence.  We  are 
informed  of  the  evidences  of  permanent  reformation, 
especially  as  it  is  said  that  these  "  ticket  of  leave  men" 
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hasten  to  cross  the  Atlantic  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
means. 

In  a  country  where  the  difference  of  ten  cents  in  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  meal  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  causes 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  moral  thermometer,  and  still 
more  where  felony  is  mos^  severely  punished,  we  may 
expect  that  many  find  their  way  to  the  convict  cells  of 
the  Prison  whose  morals  are  not  deeply  depraved.  Hun- 
ger! hunger  at  home,  hunger  with  wife  and  helpless 
children,  and  a  sense  of  willingness  to  work  if  work 
and  pay  could  be  supplied,  may  be  admitted  by  some 
poor  men  whose  poverty  is  their  destruction,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  violation  of  positive  commandments,  and  the 
punishment  and  dealing  of  a  Criminal  Prison  may  work 
out  a  repentance,  which  no  subsequent  event  can  dis- 
turb ;  but  where  crime  is  the  result  of  idle  habits  and 
fixed  debased  principles,  there  is  less  hope  of  repentance 
and  more  fear  of  unfavorable  association. 

We  are  not  now  attempting  an  argument  upon  the 
great  question  of  separate  confinement,  not  even  of  the 
relaxation  in  favor  of  those  who  may  have  earned  favor 
by  punctuality  and  propriety.  We  may  find  time  and 
space  for  both  of  these  questions  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  this  Journal ;  but  one  point  we  wish  to  consider 
established,  and  that  is,  that  even  a  poor  system  well 
executed,  is  better  than  a  good  one  poorly  carried  out. 

And  it  is  to  the  praise  of  France  and  Ireland,  that 
they  have  a  system.  We  know  this  by  the  state- 
ment of  their  proceedings,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
prison  management  of  both  countries  that  they  labor 
on  a  system,  and  that  every  part  of  their  prison  arrange- 
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ment  has  a  distinct  dependence  on  other  parts,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  whole.  As  that  is  the  great  thing 
needed  in  this  country,  we  applaud  the  execution  when 
it  is  manifest,  and  wish  that  where  there  is  such  fidelity 
in  the  execution,  there  was  a  perfection  of  system. 

Let  any  one  who  has  time  to  examine  the  working 
of  the  system  in  the  Eastern  Penitential y,  think  what 
would  be  the  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth  if  that 
system  was  applied  to  all  the  Penal  Institutions  of  our 
State,  and  each  made  accountable  to  the  Commonwealth, 
as  in  Ireland  and  France. 

The  system  or  principle  upon  which  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  is  managed  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the 
world;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  conceded  that  that 
system  is,  in  that  Institution  admirably,  not  to  say  per- 
fectly administered ;  and  we  notice  that  in  all  public  in- 
vestigations of  the  situation  and  management  of  Prisons 
abroad,  it  is  confessed  that  the  separate  system  is  that 
alone  upon  which  the  hope  of  reforming  convicts  can 
be  founded. 

But  there  are  two  systems  that  we  desire  to  see  per- 
fected in  this  State,. and,  indeed,  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

One  is,  that  of  discipline,  such  as  is  practised  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  this  city — separate  confinement 
and  steady,  unabating  firmness  and  mercy  blended ;  and 
we  desire  to  see  this  in  every  prison  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  labors  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  moral  teachers 
at  the  Penitentiary,  are  often  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
evil  principles  which  the  convict  acquired  or  which  were 
strengthened  in  the  County  jails,  while  he  was  awaiting 
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trial.  But  the  system  which  we  have  applauded  as  ex- 
isting in  France,  or  England  and  Ireland,  and  especially 
in  Ireland,  has  relation  less,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
discipline  of  the  prisoners,  than  giving  the  full  direction 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  State  to  some  officer,  or  super- 
intendent, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  receive  the  return 
of  affairs  in  every  prison,  and  once  at  least  every  year, 
to  see  that  the  situation  of  affairs  at  every  prison,  and 
the  discipline,  and  all  circumstances  conform  not  merely 
to  the  statement  but  to  the  laws  which  create  the  office 
of  Superintendent,  and  prescribe  the  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  prison. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  matter  at  great  length  in  our 
former  Report ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  measures  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  a  proper  direction  of  prisons,  that  we 
feel  it  a  solemn  duty  to  keep  it  before  the  public,  while 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  sooner  or  latf  r,  it  must  be  adopted, 

Among  the  inconveniences  which  the  advocates  of 
the  "  separate"  system  meet,  are  the  opinions  and  efforts 
of  a  large  number  of  philanthropists  and  public  men 
abroad,  who,  having  adopted  in  a  true  spirit  a  plan  for 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  prisons,  are  more  concerned 
to  give  permanency  to  their  scheme  of  amending  exist- 
ing systems,  than  to  adopt  at  once  a  plan  that  only 
needs  adoption  and  prosecution,  and  demands  no  amend- 
ment. 

Some  good  must  follow  the  humane  efforts  of  the 
good  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoner.  Some 
prisoners  have  so  thoughtlessly  violated  the  moral  law 
and  the  statutes  of  the  State,  that  reflection  and  kind- 
ness soon  bring  them  to  repentance ;  and  thus  cases  are 
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adduced  as  proof  of  the  good  operation  of  a  particular 
system  of  prison  discipline,  when  they  are  only  rare 
evidences  of  the  success  of  gentle  suasion — proof  of  the 
good  eJSect  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  prisoners  adopted 
by  this  Society ;  profitable  in  spite  of  the  system  in  which 
this  mode  is  introduced. 

We  hear  from  all  sides  of  the  success  in  this  or  that 
State  or  nation  of  the  treatment  in  the  congregate  sys- 
tem. The  success  at  best  seems  to  be  found  in  the  least 
cost  to  which  the  community  is  subjected  by  their  main- 
tenance. Or,  as  in  Ireland,  the  success  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  separate  confinement  system,  and  the  issuing  of 
**  ticket-of-leave,"  that  is  the  right  to  go  out  and  work 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  these  men  and  women  do  not  return 
to  the  penitentiaries  whence  they  were  conditionally  dis- 
charged. But  the  great  fact,  a  fact  which  concerns  the 
good  people  of  this  country,  is  concealed,  or  not  dwelt 
on,  viz.,  that  this  ticket-of-leave  person  acquires  a  little 
money  by  honest  labor,  and  comes  to  America ;  and  then 
there  results  another  fact  of  vast  importance,  viz.,  that 
these  emigrating  ticket-of-leave  persons,  whose  absence 
from  European  prisons  is  adduced  as  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  system  by  which  they  obtain  their  ticket-of-leave, 
come  to  tlie  United  States,  and  many  of  them  find  their 
way  into  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 

If  the  credit  of  the  European  system  of  prison  discipline 
rests  upon  the  facility  with  which  convicts  can  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  humanity  or  true  policy  suggests  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  here^  as  the  rogues  who  visit 
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this  country  fear  their  ticket-of-leave  at  home,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  good-natured  people  who  are  willing 
to  make  their  country  the  refugium  peccatorium. 

We  contend  for  a  system ;  and  what  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  general  observer  in  the  various  systems  of  con- 
gregate and  remittent  imprisonment  is  the  working  of  a 
systeniy  not  the  entire  success ;  and  undoubtedly  much 
good  has  been  affected  by  the  improvement  in  prison 
discipline  under  the  system  to  which  we  refer,  more 
good,  perhaps,  than  the  best  and  most  humane  effort 
could  procure  without  a  system ;  but  the  true  system 
applied  with  the  same  persistency  .would  produce  in- 
calculable benefit  that  can  never  be  approached  or  hoped 
for  under  these  patched-up  plans  of  improving  bad 
systems. 


MEMBERS. 

A  society  of  such  antiquity  as  is  ours  is  likely  to  have 
a  full  share  of  those  who  have  the  claims  to  glory  which 
are  sustained  by  the  "  hoary  head ;"  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  the  levelling  influence  of  true  philanthropy 
that  our  meetings  show  a  profitable  mixture  of  the  old 
and  the  young.  The  deliberate  propounders  of  plans 
and  the  willing  active  participaters  in  execution.  And 
in  the  agencies  which  we  have  established  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our 
prisons,  the  old  and  the  young  have  gone  forth  together 
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and  agreed  in  the  execution  as  they  did  in  their  forma- 
tion of  plans. 

Among  those  whose  names  death  has  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  members  was  Matthias  W.  Baldwin ;  he  was 
not  an  active  member,  but  a  willing  contributor,  and 
his  position  as  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  County 
Prison,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  which  he  promptly 
improved  of  assisting  the  good  work  of  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  prisons. 

The  oflBcers  of  the  Society  are  unchanged.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  the  first  Vice-President,  William 
Shippen,  M.D:,  has  suffered  a  permanent  injury,  which 
precludes  the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  that  usefulness  for 
which  the  Society  and  humanity  itself,  were  so  much 
indebted  to  him.  Like  some  others  he  must  learn  to 
direct  his  efforts  into  channels  that  are  accessible,  and 
where  they  will  not  fail  of  utility.  Something  of  the 
wonted  results  may  be  missed,  but  nothing  can  deprive 
him  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  seen,  and  of 
those  who  have  felt  his  labors ;  nothing  certainly  can 
separate  him  from  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having 
tried  to  do  his  duty  in  a  sphere  that  lacks  much  of  the 
attractions  which  distinguish  some  of  the  paths  of  phil- 
anthropy. And  if  the  great  have  not  recognized  the 
benefit  of  such  exertions  it  will  be  found  that  "  the  least 
of  the  little  ones"  has  been  blessed  by  labors  which  only 
God  and  that  little  one  could  appreciate. 

Age  and  its  infirmities  are  coming  over  others  of  the 
acting  members  of  the  Society,  though  they  are  yet 
active.  Butwhatever  of  hindrance  these  natural  causes 
may  produce,  they  diminish  no  zeal  and  as  yet  they 
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weaken  no  eflForts.  Some  are  willing  to  do  all  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  not  to  hesitate,  not  to 
falter,  but  to  "die  in  harness."  Experience  will  of 
course  teach  all  that  the  harness  must  be  suited  to  the 
man  as  well  as  to  the  work,  and  prudence  will  suggest 
that  portions  must  be  laid  aside  that  the  other  part  may 
be  useful — ^it  is  bad  indeed,  to  fall  without  preparation, 
but  it  is  terrible  to  smother  from  the  thickness,  or  to  be 
crushed  by  the  weight  of,  the  armor.  Labors  will  be 
lightened  and  posts  relinquished  so  that  the  abilities  and 
powers  of  the  agent  need  not  be  wasted  upon  a  multi- 
tude of  objects,  when  they  could  be  abundantly  useful 
if  limited  in  their  application. 

It  is  not  the  augmented  number  of  undertakings  which 
procures  benefit  and  entitle  to  honor,  they  often  only 
tend  to  divide  and  divert  the  powers  of  action,  the  merit 
consists  in  limiting  enterprise  to  the  means  of  execution, 
in  securing  results  by  the  full  use  of  energies.  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  with  thy  might." 


PROPOSED  MATTERS. 

HOUSE   OF   CORRECTION. 

Among  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Society  and 
earnestly  advocated  by  its  members  collectively  and  in- 
dividually, is  a  "  House  of  Correction"  for  the  detention 
of  vagrants  and  others  committed  on  charges  less  than 
misdemeanors.      This  subject  has  been  from  time  to 
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time  before  the  public,  and  has  for  some  years  past  only 
required  an  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  City  Councils, 
to  ensure  the  erection  of  a  House  of  Correction,  equal  to 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  idea  has  been  re- 
vived in  Councils  without  immediate  reference  to  the 
existing  Act  of  Assembly ;  nothing  has  yet  been  defini- 
tely concluded  with  regard  to  the  proposition,  but  cer- 
tainly the  public  look  for  some  action  from  the  Councils. 
We  wait  the  action  with  hope  and  with  patience. 

Construction  of  Prisons. — So  much  depends  on  the 
plan  and  construction  of  prison  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  administration,  that  we  feel 
constrained  to  say  that  most  of  the  old  structures 
intended  for  the  imprisonment  of  oflFenders  were  unfit 
for  any  such  purpose,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that 
many  of  the  recently  built  County  Jails  have  little 
to  secure  approval,  excepting  perhaps,  a  faoade.  The 
interiors  in  many  cases  are  little  better  for  prison  pur- 
pose than  were  those  of  a  hundred  years  since.  The 
idea  of  cells  where  prisoners  may  be  retained  and  im- 
prisoned seems  not  to  exist,  or  at  least,  only  to  exist 
as  an  idea.  It  is  true,  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
direct  the  exhibition  of  the  plans  of  prisons  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  approval,  and  it 
may  be  equally  true,  that  the  plans  of  some  of  these 
new  prisons  have  been  seen  and  approved  by  that 
officer,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  in  the  qualifications 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State  sought  in  the  citizen 
whom  he  intended  to  make  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,  he   ever  considered  his   ability  to  judge 
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of  the  adaptation  of  prison  plans  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
prisonment. If  he  did,  he  must  in  the  course  of  a  few 
lustres  past  have  discovered  some  mistake. 

This  idea  is  of  importance,  if  in  a  well  constructed 
jail  there  should  be  manifest  some  error  in  administra- 
tion, that  error  may  be  corrected,  and  probably  will  be, 
when  fully  pointed  out.  But  where  the  funds  of  a 
county. have  been  liberally  expended  in  erecting  a  prison 
which  proves  to  be  unadapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  constructed,  it  is  scarcely  likely,  that  another 
expenditure  will  be  incurred  merely  to  suit  the  views 
of  those  who  wish  to  mend  the  bad,  when  their  punish- 
ment seems  to  be  well  provided  for. 

Insane. — We  must  not  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  calling  attention  anew  to  the  yet  unsettled 
state  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  insane  criminal. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  human  beings  deprived 
of  reason  suffer  more  in  the  way  of  consequence  for  any 
violation  of  law,  than  do  the  sane  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  disease  of  insanity 
is  augmented  and  perpetuated  in  the  poor,  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  imprisonment,  when  the  ministration  of  science 
in  an  asylum  might  have  restored  the  suflFerer  to  reason 
and  society.  Even  though  the  unhappy  one  be  irre- 
claimably  insane,  it  seems  a  disgrace  to  the  community 
that  he  should  be  treated  like  a  criminal,  and  shut  up 
with  those  charged  with  felony.  It  is  a  wrong  even  to 
the  sane  man  charged  with  felony,  that  he  should  be 
made  the  companion  of  lunatics  while  he  is  awaiting 
the  action  that  may  prove  his  innocence. 
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The  whole  subject  of  lunatics  with  regard  to  the 
prisons  of  the  State  needs  legislative  attention,  and  policy 
and  humanity  suggest  early  action. 


■♦-^ 


CONCLUSION. 

Satisfied  by  long  experience  and  careful  observation 
that  the  system  of  separate  confinement  advocated  by 
the  Society,  and  practised  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  this  city,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  plan  for  im- 
proving, as  well  as  punishing  the  convict ;  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Acting  Committee  to  seek  and  use  all  proper 
occasions  to  recommend  that  system  wherever  the 
offender  against  the  laws  is  to  be  incarcerated. 

Believing  that  direct  moral  dealing  with  the  prisoner 
is  essential  to  the  great  end  of  imprisonment,  the  Society 
will  continue  to  send  their  members  on  missions  of  good- 
ness to  the  cells  of  the  incarcerated. 

Knowing  that  there  are  modes  of  address  by  which 
the  convict  may  be  best  approached,  they  will  recom- 
mend prudence  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  generous 
zeal  that  moves  the  visitor;  and  while  they  cannot  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Society  and  in  the  conscience  of 
philanthropists,  interfere  with  the  dogmas  of  faith  in 
which  the  convict  was  reared,  and  to  which,  spite  of  his 
crimes  he  is  attached,  the  Society  will  see  that  such 
an  attachment  be  respected,  and  that  opportunity  for 
particular  instruction  be  afforded,  and  that  the  prejudice 
of  creed  be  not  wounded  to  the  injury  of  morals. 

Knowing  how  weak  are  all  resolves  formed  in  distress, 
against  the  temptation  of  bad  associates  and  of  utter 
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want  when  there  is  liberty  to  choose  the  evil  as  well  as 
to  avoid  the  good,  the  Society  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
place  the  discharged  felon  in  some  position  where  he 
may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  want  and  the 
temptation  to  return  with  his  associates  to  his  former 
crimes. 

Knowing  how  diflBcult  it  is  to  labor  in  any  work  that 
has  for  its  object  a  public  good,  without  the  aid  and 
countenance  of  the  public,  the  Society  will  be  cautious 
that  their  proceedings  shall  not  be  liable  to  censure  for 
unchastened  zeal,  or  immoderate  philanthropy;  and  will 
in  the  future  as  now,  appeal  to  the  public,  for  that  sup- 
port to  which,  by  its  motive,  action  and  objects,  it  may 
show  itself  entitled. 

Deeply  sensible  that  however  earnest  or  persistent 
may  be  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Acting  Com- 
mittee, those  efforts  must  fail  of  success  in  proportion 
as  they  fail  to  receive  the  smiles  of  an  approving  Provi- 
dence, the  Society  will  endeavor  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
true  philanthropy  in  which  it  was  formed  and  by  which  it 
has  been  conducted;  and  pledgingitself  to  continued  de- 
votion in  the  work  of  "Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  it  will  seek  for  the  approval,  and  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  first  sent  consolation  and  peace  into 
the  cells  of  the  incarcerated  Apostles,  and  then  released 
them  from  chains  and  the  prison. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  J.  BARCLAY,  President. 

« 

Attest,        John  J.  Lytle,  1  ^      ^     • 

Edward  Townsend,   \  ^^i<'^- 

January^  1867. 
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JOURNAL  OF  JEREMIAH  WILLITS. 

The  Report  of  a  Committee,  is  usually  a  statement  of 
all  that  each  member  thereof  did  in  the  business  com- 
mitted to  them.  We  give  in  another  part  of  this  num- 
ber, a  short  but  deeply  interesting  Report  from  a  Com- 
mittee, on  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  the  vast  increase 
of  convictions.  The  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  Mr. 
Willitts,  having  leisure,  gratified  his  own  feelings,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  Society,  by  pursuing  his  inquiries  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  walls,  and  making  personal  in- 
spection of  a  large  number  of  Prisons  and  Almshouses, 
and  stirring  up  liberal  minded  people,  to  good  works  in 
the  direction  of  the  construction  and  management  of 
Prisons  and  Almshouses.  We  subjoin  the  plain  and 
most  satisfactory  statement  of  our  Colleague. 


JOURNAL 

Of  a  Visit  to  Prisons  and  Alms  Houses  in  Kentucky, 
OhiOy  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  (kc. 

At  a  stated  Meeting  of  the  ^'  Acting  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons/'  held  Twelfth 
month  2l8t,  1865,  the  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylwinia^  presented  a  report 
which  was  read  as  follows : 

In  our  visits  to  the  newly  admitted  prisoners  within  the  last  three 
months  we  find  ninety-eight ;  sixty-seven  of  whom  are  from  the  country 
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jails;  of  the  whole  number  fifly  nine  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy; 
of  the  twenty-eight  last  admitted,  eight-tenths  are  of  that  class,  on 
whose  account  our  feelings  have  been  deeply  enlisted — they  appear  to 
be  nearly  all  first  convictions.  In  conversing  with  them  it  is  admitted 
that  the  moral  hedge  has  been  weakened  by  the  army  associations  and 
practices;  through  the  frailty  of  our  common  nature  and  want  of  moral 
courage  they  have  fallen.  It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  men  who  have 
periled  their  lives  for  the  stability  of  our  Government  should  be 
brought  into  this  situation,  some  having  long  sentences. 

It  is  a  suggestion  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  alleviate 
their  condition.  When  we  reflect  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
contributed  its  quota  to  this  class,  and  that  they  have  been  returned 
there  respectively  to  be  disbanded,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
of  the  State  Prisons  in  the  Union  will  make  a  similar  exhibit  to 
our  own. 

Most  of  these  are  young  men  who  in  their  separate  cells  removed 
from  the  surrounding  influences  which  have  led  them  estray,  ha?e 
their  early  associations  and  domestic  ties  revived  in  their  mental  visioD 
with  feelings  of  renewed  tenderness,  presenting  an  opening  for  the 
Christian  philanthropist  to  call  their  attention  to  the  spiritual  warfare, 
inviting  them  to  enlist  under  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  the 
Captain  of  our  Salvation,  who  was  never  foiled  in  battle,  and  who  will 
lead  on  to  victory. 

We  feel  constrained  to  suggest  to  the  Acting  Committee  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  take  the  subject  under  consideration  in  order 
to  digest  some  practicable  plan  of  communication  with  individuals  who 
reside  within  the  limits  of  each  Sjbate  Prison,  whose  feelings  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  labor ;  whether  it  be  through  the  Inspectors, 
Wardens,  &c.,  or  the  religious  community  which  surrounds  them  or 
the  whole  combined,  as  they  in  their  judgment  may  propose  in  order 
to  carry  into  efieot  the  greatest  amount  of  usefulness. 

JEREMIAH  WILLITS,  ^ 

GEORGE  TABER,  [     OammUUe. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  J 

On  motion  of  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  whether  any  and  if 
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any,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
discharged  soldiers  and  others,  now  confined  in  the  prisons  throughout 
the  country.  Jeremiah  Willits,  Philip  'P.  Randolph,  George  Taber, 
William  S.  Perot,  William  J.  Mullin,  John  J.  Lytle  and  Charles  Ellis, 
were  appointed  the  committee. 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  Secretary, 

Fifth  Month  24th,  1866. 

Lefl  Philadelphia  at  eight  and  quarter  o'clock,  A.  M.,  an  accident  to 
'  the  locomotive  prevented  getting  to  Wilmington  in  time  for  meeting. 
Spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  after  dining  with  our  kind  friend 
Samuel  Hillis,  in  calling  on  friend  Rittenhouse,  (introduced  by  our 
friend  John  Wetherell,  Jr.)  and  several  others;  lodged  with  William 
Tatnall,  was  introduced  by  him  on  the  25th  to  the  Mayor,  Joshua 
Maris,  who  was  very  obliging,  and  accompanied  me  in  examining  the 
Jail,  which  is  in  the  basement  of  the  Mayor's  Court  House  and  office; 
it  has  no  surrounding  area  to  keep  dry  the  walls,  the  floor  is  of  brick, 
which  also,  with  the  side  walls,  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  ground. 
The  windows  open  on  the  street,  giving  free  access  to  outsiders.  The 
prisoners  have  no  work,  no  books,  nothing  offered  to  them  to  encourage 
a  reform  or  raise  in  them  a  feeling  of  self-respect ;  not  a  bed  to  lie  on, 
nor  straw  to  shield  them  from  the  damp  paved  floor  at  night.  The 
lash,  the  stocks,  &c.,  are  their  appliances  for  reform. 

Found  the  Jail  at  New  Castle  a  good  one,  much  like  our  own,  well 
ventilated,  water  closets,  &c.,  cleanly  kept.  The  first  prisoner  visited 
had  been  four  years  in  the  army,  was  regularly  discharged ;  his  father  a 
Methodist,  carefully  brought  up  to  attend  the  Sabbath  School,  &c. 
His  propensity  for  bad  company  was  increased  by  army  association. 
In  cell  No.  13,  name  William,  age  twenty-eight  years,  single ;  fol- 
lowed driving  an  engine  in  a  steamboat;  no  work  here.  The  2d. 
Alfred,  was  over  one  year  in  the  army;  attended  Sabbath  School 
regularly  until  going  in  the  army;  got  with  some  fellows  who 
were  in  the  army,  and  received  some  articles  and  money  from  one  of 
them  who  had  stolen  them  from  John  H.  Price's  mill.  Was  living 
with  his  mother ;  on  coming  out  of  the  army  and  meeting  his  asso- 
ciates there,  did  as  he  had  not  been  in  habit  of  doing ;  cooper  by  trade, 
and  lived  with  his  brother ;  sentenced  six  months.     Cell  28,  age  22. 
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BenjamiD,  went  to  Sabbath  School  up  to  the  time  he  went  in  th 
army;  served  four  years,  honorably  discharged;  learned  his  ba 
habits  from  his  army  associates ;  was  in  his  father's  store,  Wilmiogtoo 
His  mother  a  Methodist,  keeps  his  cell  neatly.  4th.  A  carpenter 
liquor  and  bad  company;  burglary;  five  years;  age  32;  from  Bal 
timore.  15th.  cell,  James.  5th.  William,  was  nine  months  in  th< 
army  service;  slightly  wounded;  honorably  discharged;  mother i 
Catholic;  went  to  Sabbath  School  four  or  five  years;  laborer;  larceny; 
another  boy  gave  the  box,  &c.  to  him,  and  he  got  the  blame,  sentence 
one  year  and  six  months ;  lives  in  Wilmington  with  his  mother ;  is  IS 
years  old. 

6th.  Was  in  the  army  three  and  half  years;  honorably  discharged; 
age  30.  John,  father  in  Wilmington;  moulder  and  laborer;  single; 
larceny  of  a  watch;  attended  Sabbath -School  five  or  six  yean. 
His  drinking  habits  increased  afler  going  into  the  army ;  lived  with 
his  aunt;  sentence  three  years;  no  work. 

7th.  William,  an  old  man,  sentenced  for  one  month  for  lar- 
ceny.  Fully  one  half  have  been  in  the  army,  within  the  last  year 
many  of  them  led  who  were  charged  with  petty  offences,  none  appear- 
ing against  them.  Whole  number  of  men  now  in  Jail,  thirty-one,  and 
three  women. 

Oeo.  S.  Hagerry,  Sheriff,  Clayton  Piatt,  Day  keeper,  Joseph  A. 
Vining,  Nightkeeper. 

26th.  Vbited  the  Poor  House  a  mile  out,  accompanied  by  A.  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  John  Flinn,  the  latter  one  of  the  Trustees.  He  was 
appointed  presiding  officer  of  the  newly  formed  Society  for  alleviating 
the  condition  of  prisoners.  The  Poor  House  is  ample,  well  conducted 
and  ventilated.  The  Insane  Department  is  a  credit  to  them;  pay 
patients  are  sent  to  them,  and  they  have  successfully  sent  out  many 
cured.  City  encroachments  have  already  drawn  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  a  removal  to  a  greater  distance  from  it.  Left  for  Balti- 
more in  the  afternoon,  stopped  at  Barnum's  Hotel.  27th.  Went  home 
with  R.  M.  Janney,  who  took  me  in  a  stranger,  gave  me  meat  and 
drink,  and  visited  the  prison  with  me  on  the  28th.  He  has  been 
associated  with  others  for  some  years  to  aid  prisoners.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  war  partially  interrupted  their  organization.  They  have 
kept  up  their  Sabbath  School^  and  intend  to  resume  their  attention  to 
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prisoners  generally.  Their  City  Jail  is  a  costly  and  secure  one,  on  the 
separate  system,  but  not  strictly  carried  out }  they  have  a  small  library ; 
no  work  or  regular  system  of  iostructioD.  The  number  who  have 
been  in  the  army  largely  prevails ;  many  of  them  have  had  early  re- 
ligious instruction.  A  few  have  been  sentenced  for  short  terms,  some 
as  vagrants,  &o.,  the  others  waiting  trial.  In  this  jail  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  less  feeling  of  penitence  and  sorrow  than  in  the  peniten- 
tiary where  they  realize  their  fallen  condition,  and  receive  the  sympathy 
and  kind  attention  of  visitors  with  expressions  of  gratitude ;  (had  very 
laborious  work.) 

29.  Visited  the  Poor  House  in  the  morning;  it  is  exceedingly  large 
and  ornamental,  parlors,  reception  rooms  and  officers  rooms,  out-top 
most  of  the  first  class  hotels ;  but  while  they  have  lavished  the  City 
funds  for  outward  show,  they  have  not  neglected  the  appliances  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  The  ventilation  is  admirable,  the 
foul  air  is  carried  by. conductors  downwards  from  the  rooms  into  pipes 
leading  into  the  bottom  of  a  tower  or  foul  air  shaft  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  steam  engine,  the  object  of  which  is  not  only  to  do  all  the  cook- 
ing, washing  and  heating  of  the  establishment,  but  to  rarify  the  air  in 
the  shaft  by  introducing  the  smoke  and  waste  heat  into  it,  thereby 
giving  action  to  passing  off  the  foul  air  of  the  whole  place.  The  sexes 
are  separated  having  separate  stairs  and  yards  The  insane  are  pro- 
vided for  with  large  separate  buildings,  one  at  each  end,  the  sexes 
separate,  with  competent  physicians. 

Took  cars  at  three  o'clock,  for  Washington ;  called  on  the  Hon.  I. 
Newton.  He  made  my  visit  welcome ;  informed  me  he  had  associated 
with  others  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders,  a 
large  number  of  whom  he  had  found  congregated  together  in  their 
lock-up  associated  with  old  offenders,  whereby  they  were  schooled  in 
vice :  that  the  authorities  of  Washington  had  given  them  a  large  lot 
of  ground  with  old  temporary  buildings,  which  they  were  converting 
into  a  temporary  House  of  Refuge  While  discussing  means  by  which 
to  raise  funds,  whether  to  solicit  private  subscription  he  suggested  an 
application  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  that  object,  and  appoint 
Commissioners  to  carry  it  into  effect,  which  was  adopted,  and  Oliver 
01d%chool,  N.  S  ,  himself  and  others  were  appointed,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  made.     He  seems  favorably  dis- 
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posed  toward  our  concern  of  forming  themselves  into  an  associadon  for 
the  aid  of  prisoners.  Lodged  with  him,  received  his  kind  attention  on 
the  30th.  After  showing  his  experimental  garden,  introduced  me  to 
J.  Dennis,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  jail.  The  doors  were  opened 
and  free  admission  granted  by  the  authorities.  In  their  crowded  con- 
dition with  no  work  or  classification,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  re- 
form. They  were  generally  respectful,  took  off  their  hats  when  I 
addressed  them.  They  receive  occasional  visits,  with  the  distribution 
of  tracts  from  my  friend  Dennis.  He  introduced  me  to  the  Mayor, 
who  gave  me  a  pass  to  visit  the  Poor  House  to-morrow.  Stopped  tt 
Joy's  boarding  house,  corner  eighth  and  P.  A.  street.  31st.  Accom- 
panied by  Jonath%n  Dennis  and  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  T.  Sbarp- 
less  widow,  rode  out  to  the  Poor  House.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  well  ventilated,  but  the  war  has  deranged  things  with  them. 
One-half  of  the  building  is  occupied  as  a  City  Prison  under  Uie 
direction  of  the  Mayor  and  the  same  officers  who  conduct  the  Poor 
House.  A  fatal  disease  was  among  them,  a  fever  of  high  type ;  they 
were  separated  in  tents;  the  apartments  generally  not  so  cleanly  as 
they  should  be.  Made  an  efifort  to  enlist  into  the  prison  service  sucli 
as  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  prisoners  Met  with  two  Mctho 
dist  and  one  Baptist  minister;  they  freely  offered  their  aid. 

Sixth  Month  1st.  <  -ailed  on  several ;  one  venerable  looking  Metho- 
dist minister  said  he  could  supply  any  number  requisite  for  the  service 
from  his  local  preachers,  &c.  The  way  opened  clearly  and  an  assurance 
given  of  an  early  organization ;  Jonathan  Dennis  consenting  to  be  our 
corresponding  member.  Took  cars  for  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
arrived  there  the  evening  of  the  2d.  Called  on  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff 
for  permission  to  visit  the  prison,  which  was  readily  obtained ;  put  up 
at  the  Grant  House,  a  quiet  place  which  1  needed  after  the  hardship 
of  a  day  and  night  travel  in  a  car  of  rickety  order ;  I  hope  it  may  die 
of  the  disease  before  my  lot  is  cast  there  again.  3d.  Too  weak  to  visit 
the  prison  in  the  morning,  deferred  it  till  after  dinner,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  happy  hit.  The  officer  there  an  intelligent  Welshman,  in- 
formed me  there  were  a  few  men  who  had  volunteered  to  instruct  the 
prisoners  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  which  I  attented. 
Their  speaker  was  energetic,  fluent  and  correct,  and  the  matter  well 
adapted  to  the  occasion.     They  feelingly  entered  into  our  eotioem,  and 
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appointed  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  to  meet  in  conference 
on  the  subject  of  organizing.   (My  health  materially  improved.)   After 
the  regular  services  were  through  toward  the  prisoners,  I  briefly  stated 
the  object  and  operations  of  our  Society,  the  recent  increase  and  class 
of  prisoners  which  had  induced  our  Society  to  make  this  move.    They 
might  perceive  our  interest  extended  to  every  class  of  prisoners,  yet 
circumstances  alluded  to  had  given  renewed  impulse  to  our  feelings 
and  action      We  felt  an  interest  in  knowing  how  many  had  been  in 
the  army ;  we  made  no  distinction  between  Rebel  and  Union — Christ 
died  for  all ;  that  if  they  were  willing  I  had  a  wish  that  all  who  had 
been  in  the  army  would  hold  up  their  hand,  which  was  promptly  com 
plied  with,  and  the  count  was  thirty-one,  about  one-half  the  number  of 
prisoners;  although  not  all  then  present ;  then  they  were  requested  by 
the  same  token  to  answer  whether  they  had  in  early  life  had  religions 
training  by  parents  or  guardians,  in  attending  Sabbath  Schools,  &c. ; 
about  the  same  number  of  hands  were  up,  but  not  all  the  same  per- 
sons ;  the  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  and  expression  of  some  of  their 
good  intentions  for  the  future  made  the  occasion  an  interesting  one. 
Built  in  1837  to  1839,  for  Ohio  county ;  the  Legislature  made  it  a 
State  Prison ;  it  is  on  the  congregate  system  ;  the  Sheriff  is  elected  by 
the  people;  he  appoints  the  Jailor,  giving  him  fifty-five  cents  per  day 
for  each  prisoner  and  house  free ;  there  are  accommodations  for  sixty- 
six,  including  convicted,  untried  and  debtors;  sexes  separated;  asso- 
ciation not  prohibited  at  night;  no  employment  at  this  time;  benevo- 
lent persons  furnish  books,  and  the  prisoners  teach  each  other.     There 
is  a  volunteer  religious  service  ;  fed  three  times  a  day  except  Sabbath ; 
straw  bed  with  blanket  in  winter;  the  physician  paid  by  the  State; 
no  insane,  they  send  them  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum.     Elizabeth- 
town,  Marshall  county,  has  offered  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  first  year.     4th.  Was  introduced  to  Arthur  J.  Boreman,  Governor 
of  Western  Virginia ;  he  approved  the  plan  of  forming  a  Prison  Society, 
would  give  his  aid  heartily ;   a  plain  unassuming  person.     At  nine 
o'clock,  met  with  nine  of  their  ministers ;  one  lay  member,  who  has 
the  whole  of  the  charity  embodied  in  himself,  but  his  successors  when 
be  is  taken  from  works  to  rewards,  should  be  appointed  to  perpetuate 
the  charity,  and  they  are  appointed.     There  was  a  united  approval  of 
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forming  such  an  assooiationi  and  they  presented  me  with  the  foUowinK 
oopy  of  their  minutes. 

At  the  weekly  preachers  meeting  of  Wheeling  and  vicinity,  held  on 
the  4th  of  June^  in  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Fourth  street.  Wheel- 
ling,  the  following  action  was  held  with  respect  to  the  organisation  of 
a  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  pnhlio  prisons :  <  Resolved, 
that  a  committee  of  three  he  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution,  and 
nominate  suitable  officers  to  organize  a  Society  '  for  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  Public  Prisons,'  to  report  at  our  next  weekly  meeting. 

On  motion  brother  Samuel  Stute  was  appointed  corresponding  Sec- 
retary pro  tern. 

Wheeling,  June  4th,  1866.  F.  Ball,  Secretary.  Names  of  the 
Committee  appointed  as  above — Dr.  A.  Martin,  J.  h.  Clark  and  Saml. 
Stute. 

Called  on  Dr.  Todd,  President  of  the  Board,  who  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Poor  House :     A  poor  old  building,  erected 
some  forty  years  ago ;  room  for  50  paupers  ;  managed  by  ten  overseers, 
elected  yearly ;  they  elect  a  steward,  allowing  him  $2  50  per  week  for 
each — no  trades — fed  three  times  a  day — ^food  good.     The  insane  sent 
to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  except  two  chronic  cases — no  special  provision 
for  such.     A  Physician  employed  by  the  county ;  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment from  4  to  85,000.     Their  outside  poor  exceed  that  amount. 
Started  for  Columbus,  Ohio ;  the  night  air  was  imprudently  let  in 
the  car,  which  renewed  my  cold ;  arrived  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  after 
midnight ;  took  lodgings  at  the  GU)odall  House.     5th — unwell ;  not  in- 
jured by  early  rising.     Had  an  interview  with  Hon.  Judge  Bates  and 
John  Hough,  director  of  State  Prison ;  offered  to  accompany  me  and 
assist.     I  found  it  necessary  to  lay  by,  and  try  to  recruit.     My  time  of 
recruiting  is  occupied  in  bringing  up  my  notes,  and  writing  letters. 
My  friend  H.  Kimball  called,  took  me  to  his  hospitable  home,  and  his 
dear  Eliza,  like  a  kind  ministering  angel,  effectually  relieved  me  of  a 
most  violent  attack  of  my  throat  affliction,-  caused  by  renewed  cold 
from  night  travel.     6th — Called  on  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.     He 
offered  material  aid.     Introduced  me  to  Oovernor  J.  D.  Cox,  who  gave 
me  an  open  letter,  requesting  all  concerned  in  Prisons,  &c.,  to  render 
me  all  the  aid  they  could,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  their  Institn- 
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tions.  He  approved  of  the  proposition  to  organize  a  Prison  Sooloty  ; 
would  give  it  his  encouragement  Called  at  the  Sheriff's  office.  The 
deputy  accompanied  me  through  the  County  Jail  of  Franklin  County, 
which  is  new,  and  on  the  congregate  system,  conducted  by  the  Sheriff 
at  50  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner ;  the  County  Commissioners  and 
Grand  Jury  supervise  it;  will  accommodate  eighty;  there  are  no 
females ;  they  associate  in  divisions,  and  classified  without  employment 
They  have  books  from  the  Township  Library ;  have  good  beds,  &c. ; 
a  regular  physician  every  day ;  number  of  prisoners  twenty  one.  The 
Insane  are  sent  to  the  Poor  House,  where  ample  accommodations  are 
provided.  Ironing  and  the  dungeon  are  resorted  to  for  punishment, 
and  little  boys  are  associated  with  18  adults,  14  of  whom  had  been  in 
the  army  and  navy,  all  waiting  trial.  Waited  till  court  adjourned ; 
had  another  interview  with  Judge  Bates ;  he  again  assured  me  of  his 
co-operation,  and  referred  me  to  their  Chaplain,  whose  course  he  would 
endorse. 

Returning  to  dine,  I  found  a  note  from  friend  Richards,  saying  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  city ;  could  not  further  aid  me,  but  named  others 
who  he  thought  would.  Here  I  felt  some  depression  of  feeling — two 
days  nearly  gone,  and  little  done.  My  kind  friend  Kimball  took  me 
in  his  carriage  to  the  Penitentiary ;  was  introduced  to  their  new  War- 
den and  the  Chaplain,  Albert  0.  Byers,  who  conducted  me  through 
the  13  acre  factory  of  various  articles.  The  effect  of  his  teaching  was 
admirable.  Through  tender  forbearance,  yet  firmness,  subdued  the 
stout  heart.  We  soon  found  a  tender  cord  binding  our  feelings  to- 
gether. Found  the  cells  poorly  ventilated,  through  the  grating  of  the 
doors  into  the  corridor.  They  have  separate  cells,  in  which  they  are 
placed  at  night,  and  on  Sabbath  days  on  the  silent  system ;  congregate 
at  other  times.  There  are  1,000  separate  cells  can  accommodate  1,100 
prisoners ;  the  sexes  separated  ;  are  employed  in  various  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing ;  a  library  furnished,  and  one  hour  each  day  for  literary  in- 
struction, making  use  of  prisoners  as  monitors ;  religious  teachers  are 
supplied  ;  provision  good  in  food,  &c.  A  regular  Physician  ;  number 
now  in  Jail,  850 ;  32  females,  150  colored ;  terms  of  sentence  average 
from  2  to  3  years.  Insane,  25 ;  2  females,  ^  colored  The  arrange- 
ments for  treating  these  are  superior  to  any  which  I  have  seen  in  any 
Penitentiary ;  separate  apartments  of  open  iron  work.     Punishment 
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dtrk  cell  and  bread  and  water;  about  75 
armj,  of  recent  admissioDS.  Id  the  evenii 
mj  roou ;  our  iuterriew  wae  cordial,  like  li 
the  eame  fouDtaiu ;  he  assured  me  of  aid,  > 
ing  in  the  moroing.  Light  seemed  to  da 
should  sleep  better  from  what  has  passed  b 
night's  rest  since  I  left  home. 

7th,  Refreshed  for  work ;  was  introduoe< 
in  favour  of  organiiiug  a  PrisoD  Society  ; 
jeot  at  two  o'clock.  Mr  friend  Kimball  b 
Superintendant  M'llTane  gave  the  descrip 
the  city  of  Golumbua  and  Franklin  oonnty 
commodate  135;  they  are  now  erecting  an 
feet,  making  room  for  200  ;  a  good  supply 
death;  three  Direoton  are  elected  by  th 
Buperintendeot,  salary  1600,  and  living  in 
a  salary  of  S365.  The  inmates  work  on 
insane :  no  special  arrangement  for  th 
asked  the  cause  of  panperism,  the  uniform 
ucian  visits  daily ;  they  had  a  pest  house, 
pox  patients,  &e  ;  was  shown  a  woman  upi 
her  mother  died  there  13  years  since,  aged 
children,  aome  the  ofiapring  of  girls  follow 
3  weeks  old  The  meeting  appointed  for  i 
numbers,  and  highly  so  in  moral  and  relig^ 

Prelirainary  meeting  held  at  Columbus, 
G.  D-  Harrington  was  appointed  Chairmi 
Pollard  and  Karly,  were  appointed  a  Come 
tion,  and  Geo.  I>.  Harrington  oorrespond 
oonoeive  of  the  public  spirit  manifest  in  Go 
liberality  displayed  in  their  public  bnildinj 
UoDs  for  charity. 

8th— Arrived  at  11  in  Cincinnsti.  The 
takable  here,  so  differs  from  that  at  Golui 
thought — which  is  to  give  tone  to  the  futi 
whether  the  downward  grade  of  a  great  co 
ing  city,  or  the  moral  aud  religious  atmosi 
political  metropolis. 
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Called  at  the  Mayor's  office ;  got  a  permit  to  see  the  prison ;  letters 
from  Philadelphia ;  made  mjself  acqaainted  with  Robert  W.  Burnett, 
who  was  President  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  He 
introduced  me  to  Charles  Wilstach,  formerly  from  Philadelphia,  who 
keeps  a  book  store.  Called  on  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  who  had  so  many 
engagements  made  it  difficult  to  act ;  had  an  Irish  dignitary,  Rev.  Dr. 
M^Cash,  with  him,  whom  he  had  to  accompany  in  yisiting  their  institu- 
tions ;  the  hour  of  9  was  concluded  on  to  meet  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th ;  visited  the  City  Jail  before  9  o'clock.  Cincinnati  City  Prison  is 
an  old  temporary  building,  supplied  with  strong  6  feet  by  5,  and  6  feet 
high  iron  cages ;  sexes  separated ;  they  are  about  building  a  new  Jail ; 
the  City  Council  have  the  direction,  and  officers  paid  as  policemen  ; 
the  prisoners  do  sundry  jobs  for  the  police ;  missionaries  furnish  books 
weekly ;  volunteer  religious  service  every  Sabbath ;  a  Physician  em- 
ployed to  visit  daily ;  number,  40  men,  75  women,  insane  3 ;  rum 
cases,  one-half  recent  admissions  have  been  in  the  army }  expecting  to 
leave  in  the  4,  P.  M.  boat  for  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  meeting  received  a  note  from  our  friend  Wilstach  that  the 
meeting  could  not  be  held  before  4,  P.  M.,  which  defeated  my  wish  to 
go  in  the  steamer  at  that  hour,  but  the  result  of  the  meeting  made 
amends. 

The  following  minute  was  made :  Cincinnati,  June  9th,  1866.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Cliflon  House,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  for- 
ming a  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Mr.  R.  W.  Burnett  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Dr.  Edward  Meade  was  appointed  Secretary.  After  a 
statement  of  the  working  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  by  Jeremiah 
Willits,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  corresponding  Secretory.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett was  appointed  to  the  office.  Meeting  adjourned  subject  to  a  call 
for  further  consideration.  Edward  Meade  Secretary.  Present,  Robt. 
W.  Burnett,  E  Meade,  M.D.,  C.  0.  Comegeys,  M.D. ;  W.  H.  Massey, 
M.D.  Several  necessarily  absent.  1  availed  myself  of  the  time  be- 
fore the  meeting  in  visiting  the  County  Jail ;  I  visited  all  on  the  lower 
floor  in  their  separate  cells ;  theirs  is  the  separate  system,  and  so  pe- 
culiarly constructed  they  cannot  see  each  other,  yet  no  restraint  on 
their  conversation,  which  makes  it  a  Babel  of  confusion.  Of  the  34 
visited  25  had  been  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  their  youth,  early  training, 
&c.,  corresponded  to  the  oonditioo  we  find  them  in  oar  own  Jail  and 
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Penitentiary y  and  all  others  visited ;  their  Jail  has  a  centra!  bnilding, 
with  open  spiral  stairs  in  centre,  with  3  corridors  commencing  wide, 
and  narrowing  to  the  width  of  two  cells,  giving  it  a  star  shape  on  the 
ground  plan.  A  prisoner  here  gave  me  his  views  of  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  there.  Dr.  Patterson  Ong  said  the  associatioo 
in  the  place  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect.  The  yoang  men  say  their 
credit  is  gone ;  no  one  to  advise  or  encoarage,  in  fact  feel  deserted  by 
all  except  those  who  are  on  a  lower  level  than  themselves  ;  they  there- 
fore plan  for  a  future  life  of  dissipation.  The  prisoner,  No.  23,  on  my 
list  of  examinations  at  the  Cincinnati  Jail,  presented  a  fine  man  of  gay 
appearance,  with  a  profuse  display  of  gold.  Surely  a  great  man  has 
fallen  was  the  first  impulse;  but  no,  he  was  the  keeper  of  a  bawdy 
house ;  had  not  been  in  the  army.  His  aim  appeared  to  be  to  talk  me 
out  of  countenance  with  his  obscenity.  I  said  to  him  that  our  Creator 
had  implanted  in  us  this  principle  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  race ;  he 
had  also  given  us  reason  to  control  our  conduct,  that  we  may  not  place 
ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  brute,  and  sensible  men  had  made  laws 
for  the  same  object ;  then  left  him  to  fill  the  blank  at  his  leisure. 

Although  the  day's  labor  had  been  excessive,  concluded  to  take  the 
night  train  and  a  sleeping  car  at  81  25  extra  in  order  to  recruit  my 
weary  self.  Being  in  an  upper  berth,  the  gentle  starting  was  not  dis- 
similar to  the  dandling  of  the  knee  to  sleep ;  but  when  under  way, 
more  like  the  thumping  over  a  newly  made  turnpike ;  had  hardly  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  motion,  when  at  12,  midnight,  was  aroused  and 
invited  to  take  another  extra  car  at  81  50  ;  protested  against  the  im- 
position, but  no  remedy  ;  arrived  at  Louisville  at  early  dawn. 

10th — Called  on  the  Mayor,'J.  L.  Lithgow,  who  lived  in  a  large,  ele- 
gant house,  with  furniture  to  correspond ;  large  side  yard,  and  iron 
fence  front ;  1  took  a  refreshing  breakfast  with  him ;  called  to  see  J. 
Edward  Hardy ;  he  had  gone  to  Sabbath  school ;  met  with  the  Mayor 
after  dinner  at  his  office,  but  failed  to  get  in  the  prison,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  keeper;  small  official  dignity.  11th — Met  the  morning 
meeting  of  Methodist  Ministers,  who  gave  to  our  concern  a  kind  con- 
sideration, and  suggested  a  call  of  the  Pastors  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations, to  be  held  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  13th,  aa  being  the 
most  likely  to  give  efficient  aid ;  notices  were  accordingly  sent  out, 
being  aided  by  our  kind  friends,  J.  Edward  Hardy,  and  W.  H.  Buck- 
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ley ;  the  latter  sent  oat  the  notices ;  renewed  my  application  to  visit 
the  Jail ;  found  that  dignitary  lees  ezaodng,  and  even  friendly  after 
the  ice  was  broken. 

Lewistown  Kentucky  Jail,  old  and  condemned  on  the  congregate 
system ;  the  Jailor  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years ;  he  gets  75 
cents  per  day,  for  boarding  prisoners.  The  Grand  Jury  of  criminal 
Court  visit  six  times  a  year ;  there  are  75  prisoners,  15  women  ;  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  not  complete ;  no  teaching  of  any  kind,  except 
volunteer,  nor  employment  given ;  bedding  furnished  by  the  county, 
also  a  Physician.  Three-fourths  have  been  in  Army  or  Navy;  heavy 
irons  are  used,  say  20  Ibs.^  and  dungeon — never  whip  a  white  man 

They  have  a  lock*up,  (emptied  every  morning  by  the  Police.)  Work- 
house and  a  House  of  Refuge — 'Am  trying  to  discipline  myself  to 
make  haste  slowly — A.  M.,  visited  the  City  Almshouse ;  found  little  to 
commend,  much  room  for  improvement ;  the  men  lodge  in  one  garret 
mostly  having  to  pass  by  the  female  sleeping  rooms  to  reach  it,  whose 
doors  are  left  unfastened.  *  Louisville  Almshouse,  14  years  old,  will  ao 
commodate  200,  average  number  150;  City  Council  elect  three  Trus- 
tees, Superintendent  and  Physician;  Superintendent's  salary  9700; 
Matron  $200,  and  board  expenses  paid  by  the  City;  no  trades— 4  in- 
sane— no  special  provision  for  such — no  Infirmary — ^where  they  are 
taken  sick  they  are  nursed;  the  arrangement  bad  for  separation  of 
sexes.  P.  M..  visited  the  Workhouse  a  little  out  of  the  City,  adjoining 
to  back  part  of  Cave  Hill  Cemetery  in  a  low  rocky  ravine,  where  the 
inmates  are  employed  in  breaking  stone,  for  McAdamising  their 
streets,  curbing  and  building  purposes.  They  work  in  gangs  male  and 
female  together,  without  strict  regard  to  modesty  in  coveriog.  When 
brought  into  line,  and  the  word  march  was  given,  the  clanking  of  the 
chains  and  heavy  irons  revealed  the  lowest  degredation  which  I  ever 
witnessed.  One  of  them  a  little  boy  hobbling  under  his  weight  of  iron* 
The  sleeping  apartments  low  and  small,  one  bed  nearly  filled  the  room, 
on  which  4  had  to  sleep ;  with  a  grated  wicket  in  the  door  of  nearly 
one  foot  square,  and  a  small  opening  on  the  back  of  the  cell  as  ventila 
tion.  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  management  of  such  an  Institution,  as 
our  City  is  making  a  strong  move  in  ihe  direction  of  establishing  one. 
We  need  not  go  far  to  find  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  wherein  are 
the  habitations  of  cruelty.     13th.  Met  at  the  time  and  place;  Walnut 


street  Methodist  MeetiDsr  Honse  at  10  o 
almost  a  failure ;  present,  two  Methodist 
formed  and  our  friend  W.  H.  Bnlkley.  1 
others  ibsenting  theniBelveSj  was,  the  divit 
isted  during  the  war,  was  not  yet  removed 
being  a  work  in  which  all  conld  harmoi 
tendency  to  nnite  them  in  other  things  wl 
ment  of  onr  common  oanse  of  Christianity 
here,  and  not  realiiiog  the  full  success  as 
ground  for  hope  that  action  will  he  taken 
tinn  Association,  whose  labors  have  been  sn 
is  about  being  revived.  Those  present  i 
should  give  their  aid  to  the  renewal,  and  ii 
before  them,  W.  H.  Bulkley  consented  to 
Louisville  is  a  large  trading  City ;  their  la 
Institutions  are  a  credit  to  the  place.  It  i 
plot  of  ground,  the  streets  wide  and  olean 
stone,  the  ornamental  exterior  coloring  of 
deficient  in  modern  architecture ;  populati 
passed  over  to  JefferBonville,  Indiana,  wit 
J.  H.  McCampbell,  who  refered  me  to  J.  K 
of  the  State  Prison.  He  is  a  Methodist  ii 
tender  feeling ;  agreed  to  meet  him  in  the 
stopped  at  the  Bruner  House. 

14th.  Repured  to  the  Penitentiary,  wai 
accompanied  through  the  buildings  by  il 
have  separate  sleeping  cells  of  small  sice, 
grated  entrance  door,  some  of  the  femali 
Every  prisoner,  except  the  term  be  less  th 
leaving  the  Prison,  unless  he  has  drawn  01 
Instructor  agreed  to  csll  a  few  of  his  iiiei 
for  further  consultation. 

Called  on  the  Mayor  John  Ware,  he  ga' 
City  Jail  now  being  built,  which  is  on  tb 
The  females  to  occupy  the  upper  tier  of  ct 
versing  distance  of  each  other.  I  pleaded  1 
Btommeriug  tongue  becomes  untied  to  pleai 
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for  every  one  to  work  zealously  for  the  reform  of  our  penal  and  reform 
houses.  They  are  now  so  conducted  in  most  places,  that  instead  of 
being  reformatory  in  character,  are  schools  for  vice ;  our  Jails  being 
filled  rapidly  with  our  youth,  who,  at  a  tender  age,  have  been  demoralized 
by  army  association^  are  now  taking  lessons  of  each  other,  and  of  those 
older  in  crime.  Is  it  not  a  fair  conclusion,  that  if  men  sleep  and  do  not 
raise  a  hand  to  counteract  this  growth  of  evil,  with  the  influence  of 
foreigners  of  a  like  class,  that  crime  will  out- crop  the  good  seed,  and 
the  Nation  hastened  to  a  more  severe  scourge  than  it  has  yet  witnessed. 

My  friend  John  W.  Sullivan  called  in  the  evening  to  say  that  he  had 
met  a  few  friends,  and  conversed  on  the  subject  of  an  Association  being 
formed  tor  the  prisoners  aid.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  the 
local  predjudices  now  existing,  render  it  an  unfit  time  for  such  an 
organization ;  but  wish  the  subject  to  be  kept  alive,  with  the  hope, 
that,  at  some  future  time  it  could  he  e£fected.  Was  willing  to  be  a 
coresponding  member,  and  would  communicate  to  us  their  future  action. 

Jefifersonville  Indiana  Penitentiary,  erected  15  years;  congregate 
system  adopted.  Three  Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  they  appoint  the  other  Officers  and  Warden,  with  a  salary  of 
81,500,  and  house  furnished ;  the  Moral  Instructor  $800.  Association 
not  prohibited ;  the  work  in  extensive  manufacturing  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  by  steam  power ;  have  a  regular  school  in  the  winter — 
school  and  preaching  every  Sabbath ;  a  Physician  daily ;  357  prisoners, 
17  females,  26  colored ;  two  insane  white  men,  no  special  arrangement 
for  such;  their  dungeon  out  of  use ;  no  punishment  but  the  cat  o'nine. 

15th.  Arrived  at  Indianapolis,  called  at  the  Governor's  office  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  ;  was  not  in;  his  health  infirm ;  had  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  to  Europe ;  on  that  account  9  o'clock  was  named 
by  his  Secretary  to  meet ;  called  on  the  Sheriff;  got  permission  to  visit 
the  City  and  County  Jail ;  a  disgrace  to  any  people ;  Indiana,  Indiana- 
polis, Marion  County  Jail,  erected  12  years ;  congregate  and  social,  the 
Sheriff  lives  in  it,  and  employes  a  turnkey.  He  has  75  cents  a  day  for 
boarding  prisoners,  and  90  for  admission  and  discharge  fee  for  State 
prisoners ;  some  are  employed  on  the  streets ;  number  of  prisoners  70 ; 
eighteen  women;  no  appointed  religions  or  literary  instruction,  some- 
times books  have  been  given ;  a  Physician  attends  when  sent  for;  one 
insane  man,  not  having  special  arrangements  for  such,  they  are  sent  to 
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the  Asyluoii  sometimes,  bat  rarely  shaokels  are  used  for  very  anroly 
ones ;  eight  cells  for  each  sex,  9  feet  sqaare,  four  to  six  persons  occupy 
one  when  crowded ;  ventilation  poor,  air  foul ;  soil  buckets  carried  out. 

Called  on  James  M.  Ray,  a  feeling  tender  spirited  man ;  he  agreed 
to  meet  me  at  the  Governor's  office  at  9 ;  he  propoAed  the  name  of 
Jacob  S.  Willits,  to  aid  us,  found  him  intelligent  and  kind ;  he  would 
also  meet  us  at  the  Governor's. 

16th.  An  interesting  interview  with  the  Governor,  O.  P.  Morton, 
he  voluntarily  ofifered  the  use  of  his  name  in  furthering  the  object  which 
met  his  approval,  gave  me  an  open  letter,  requesting  all  Prisons,  &e., 
should  be  opened  to  me  by  the  respective  Wardens,  &o  ;  my  kind 
friend  Jacob  S.  Willits,  seems  to  be  really  a  right  hand  man  ;  had  had 
experience  in  acts  of  benevolence,  both  in  Freedmen's  Association  and 
Refugee  Aid  Society,  which  makes  the  work  easy  for  him,  knowing 
his  men  to  call  upon  for  a  meeting  at  4  o'clock  P  M.,  at  the  office  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  meeting  was  very  satisfactory ;  in  attendance  were  Ministers  of 
several  denominations,  and  others  who  expressed  more  than  an  appro- 
val of  such  Association  as  was  proposed ;  the  Society  being  partially 
organized,  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  18th,  at  8^  o'clock  A.  M., 
at  the  same  place. 

17th.  Attended  morning  and  evening  meeting;  our  kind  friends 
Jonathan  and  Drucilla  Wilson,  took  me  in  their  carriage  to  the  Poor 
House^  which  has  been  erected  20  years,  the  addition  4  years,  and  will 
accommodate  100.  The  Superintendent  has  $1.50  per  week  each,  for 
boarding  them,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  a  100  acre  farm  of  good 
land,  with  paupers  labor  to  work  it.  He  furnishes  the  house  with 
every  thing,  and  stocks  the  farm.  When  a  successor  takes  it,  the 
whole  is  estimated  by  Commissioners ;  there  are  22  insane,  out  of  75 
inmates;  no  special  arrangement  for  their  treatment;  a  Physician  visits 
once  a  week. 

18th.  Repaired  to  the  meeting,  which  organized  by  appointing 
James  Blake  Chairman,  Jacob  S.  Willits  Secretary;  after  an  open  and 
full  expression  of  unity,  and  an  interesting  speech  from  the  correspond- 
ing member,  which  evinced  enlightened  views  on  the  subject,  worthy 
of  being  extensively  circulated ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
Constitution,  viz :   J.  Blake,  J.  M.  Ray,  Rev.  F.  C.  Halladay,  J.  8. 
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Willitts  and  Col.  Hai'per^  and  Col.  J.  P.  Harper^  was  appointed  cor- 
responding member. 

Took  the  car  for  Michigan  City ;  stopped  in  the  evening  at  La  Porte, 
■about  ten  miles  out  of  my  way,  to  make  short  calls  on  my  relations 
there ;  looked  into  their  Jail  and  Poor  House,  on  the  20th ;  the  Jail 
a  secure  one,  dry  and  healthy,  but  deficient  in  all  the  essentials  for 
reforming  the  criminal.  The  cells  were  ventilated  by  a  small  opening 
between  the  cells  occupied  by  both  sexes,  and  open  grating  doors  to 
their  apartments;  there  were  7  men,  no  women.  I  called  on  the 
Methodist  Minister  Boyd,  represented  the  condition  of  things  there  to 
him,  asking  bis  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  if  Ke  felt  willing  to 
call  to  his  aid  some  others,  of  other  religious  professions,  to  occasionally 
visit  there ;  perhaps  some  good  might  grow  of  it,  he  gave  me  to  expect 
he  would  do  so ;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  so  doing,  when  he 
was  stationed  at  Lafayette.  They  were  young  men,  mostly  of  the 
Army;  the  importance  of  employment  was  manifest.  The  Poor  House 
is  small,  has  about  40  of  both  sexes,  nearly  equally  divided ;  no  sepa- 
rate provisions  for  the  insane  or  sick ;  all  within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other;  the  noise  from  the  insane,  cannot  fail  to  be  annoying  to 
the  sick ;  old  men  and  their  wives  are  separated,  as  I  found  also  in 
other  Poor  Houses;  the  building,  with  airy  rooms,  indicated  a  good 
degree  of  comfort.  The  inmates  are  employed  on  the  farm ;  they  had 
an  infant  giant  with  six  fingers  and  toes  on  hand  and  foot  The 
Superintendent  has  a  salary  of  S460,  and  a  living  from  the  Institution. 

2l8t.  Started  at  4}  P.M.,  for  Michigan  City  again;  arrived  in  the 
evening,  put  up  with  my  relative  Walter  0.  Leeds,  who  entertained 
me  with  marked  kindness,  introduced  me  to  D.  J.  Baldwin,  the  Moral 
Instructor,  and  others.  On  the  22nd,  the  Moral  Instructor  Skinner, 
sent  for  the  prison  carriage  to  take  us  to  the  Penitentiary,  which  we 
visited;  number  of  prisoners  168.  Michigan  City  Penitentiary,  is  on 
the  congregate  and  silent  system;  when  finished,  will  accommodate 
720,  in  separate  cells  at  night.  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Legislature,  who  employ  all  the  officers ;  there  is  a  complete  separation 
of  the  sexes;  the  business  at  present,  coopering  and  wagon-making; 
books  are  furnished  by  the  State,  and  schools  are  kept  in  winter  even- 
ings. The  Moral  Instructor  has  $800,  salary ;  a  Physician  and  Hospi- 
tal  Steward,  employed;    number  of  prisoners  162;  no  females,  five 
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colored,  two  iDsane,  no  arrangement  for  treating  such ;  it  is  not  self- 
sustaining  ;  the  cat  is  used,  and  shackels,  with  over  work  for  breaking 
rales. 

Met  by  appointment  at  4  o'clock  a  number  of  Ministers  and  others, 
in  reference  to  forming  a  Prison  Society.  The  proposition  was  ap« 
proved  of,  afler  discussion,  and  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  to  morrow 
afternoon,  for  another  meeting  with  the  view  of  completing  the  organ- 
ization. 

23d.  2  P.  M.,  met  the  adjourned  meeting,  which  organized  by  ap. 
pointing  Rev.  J.  Norton,  Chairman,  and  J.  W.  MoCaskey,  Secretary; 
after  free  expression  of  opinion,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  committee  of 
five,  viz :  Rev.  Messrs.  Skinner,  Boyd  and  Schettler,  and  Messrs.  Wm. 
Smith  and  0.  D.  Baldwin,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  for  said  Society;  Rev.  H.  C.  Skinner,  was  appointed  cor- 
responding Secretary.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  committee, 
when  prepared  to  report. 

Left  for  Chicago  in  5  o'clock  train— arrived  about  8;  put  up  at 
the  Richmond  House;   things  comfortable  and   health  good.     Rode 
up  to  my  room  in  an  elevator.     24th.     In  the  evening  had  a  call  by 
one  of  the  friends,  Willet  Borland,  who  oflFered  to  aid  me ;  would  call 
at  8  A.  M.    25th.    My  friend  D.  gave  his  services  for  the  day;  visited 
the  County  Jail.     Chicago  Prison  has  been  erected  16  years;  will  ac- 
commodate 100.     Now  in  jail  112 — females  18.    The  Sheriff  manages 
it,  and  appoints  officers.     He  gets  50  cents  per  day  for  boarding  pri- 
soners.    The  Grand  Jury  visits.     No  instruction  of  any  kind,  except 
volunteers,  who  deliver  tracts.     A  doctor,  employed  by  the  County, 
comes  when  called  for.     There  are  2  Insane;  no  arrangement  for  their 
treatment.     The  crowded,  dark,  poorly  ventilated  apartments,  excited 
a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  inmates,  mostly  young  men,  who  had  been  in 
the  army  or  navy,   it  was   thought   at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
number.    Called  on^the  Mayor,  J.  B.  Rjce,  who  fully  approved  of  form- 
ing a  Prison  Society ;  gave  the  names  of  several  to  aid  in  it,  and  wished 
his  name  added  to  the  list.     Called  on  one  who  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  the  concern  at  the  close  of  the  mid-day  prayer-meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  was  done.    They 
said  their  Meeting  was  no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  that  organization ; 
that  they  could  not  take  action  on  that  occasion,  but  proposed  laying 
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the  subjeot  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  Not  feeling  willing 
to  wait  it  was  not  decided  on.  Then  we  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Methodist  bookstore,  (I  omitted  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  above 
that  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Prayer  Meeting,  said  his  residence 
was  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas  ;  that  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  Prisons 
there.  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  our  Report^  in  order  to  aid  him  in  form- 
ing an  Association  there  on  his  return) ;  found  their  President  and 
a  number  of  other  Ministers.  One  expressed  his  feelings  with  warmth, 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  manner  of  conducting 
their  Prisons,  but  tiaving  an  engagement  at  that  hour,  had  to  leave ; 
but  would  meet  me  there  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning;  we  then 
visited  their  City  Jail,  an  old  wooden  building,  having  about  70  cells ; 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  insecure ;  cleanly  kept ;  bedding  to- 
nished.  Many  of  the  inmates  were  young  men  and  boys ;  a  few  old 
bruisers,  particularly  among  the  females,  who  carried  the  rum  marks 
conspicuously  about  them.  They  number  150  altogether;  50  females; 
there  is  Sabbath  service  attended  to  by  volunteers,  when  all  of  both 
sexes  meet  in  a  Cbapel  for  the  purpose.  The  men  are  partially  em- 
ployed in  breaking  stone  for  Mc Adamising  the  streets ;  but  what  a 
herd  of  idle  women,  literally  a  squatter  settlement. 

26th.  3  o'clock ;  met  with  E.  M.  Boring,  Methodist  Minister,  296 
West  Madison  street,  James  B.  Trowbridge,  7  Custom  House  place, 
and  H.  Crews,  66  Washington  street,  presiding  Elder.  Were  all  wil- 
ling to  aid  in  any  way  they  could.  Wrote  a  letter  to  Willet  Doring, 
stating  the  above,  and  asking  his  co-operation  and  a  suggestion,  whether 
he  cculd  not  call  in  the  aid  of  a  few  women  to  visit  at  their  Bridwell 
Prison;  huping.that  after  consulting  with  our  friend  Lathrope,  we 
might  be  able  to  propose  a  plan  for  organizing  there.  Took  the 
4i  train  for  Joliet.  Arrived  in  the  evening;  Samuel  6.  Lathrope, 
Correspondent,  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Moral  Instruc- 
tor, with  whom  an  interesting  conversation  was  entered  into  upon  the 
subject;  found  he  had  largely  considered  it,  and  was  pursuing  it  with 
enlightened  views.     Would  call  for  me  to  morrow  morning. 

27th.  Received  his  call ;  he  took  me  in  his  buggy  to  his  comfortable 
home,  when  and  where  we  traversed  the  subject  fully.     He  informed 
me  that  they  had  organized  a  Society  near  two  years  since,  with  their 
Governor  Hon.  Jesse  0.  Norton,  President,  Rev.  Hooper  Crews,  Vice 
President,  George  Woodruff,  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrope, 
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Corresponding  Secretary,  Wm.  C.  Wood,  Esq.,  Treasurer.  The  officers 
and  nine  members  elected  annually,  constitute  its  Acting  Committee, 
who  hold  a  meeting  once  in  three  months ;  said  committee  appoint 
Vice-Presidents  in  every  congressional  district,  whose  duties  shall  be 
to  appoint  Committees  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  who  shall 
anticipate  the  coming  of  discharged  convicts,  counsel  them,  and  aid  in 
procuring  for  them  boarding  places  and  employment,  and  be  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Chaplain,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary information.  I  suggested  that  County  Jails  and  Poor  Houses  be 
attached  to  the  duties  of  District  Committees ;  which  met  with  appro- 
val. Visited  the  Penitentiary;  a  very  ornamental  and  apparently 
secure  building,  founded  on  a  limestone  rock,  with  which  the  place 
abounds,  it  is  of  a  cream  color,  the  blocks  and  slabs  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  and  used  for  the  best  buildings,  fronts,  flagging,  &c.,  in  Chicago. 
The  prisoners  work  it  for  the  Warden's  benefit,  as  he  is  the  Lessee  of 
the  whole  Jolict  Illinois  Penitentiary,  was  commenced  building  in 
18^57,  not  yet  finished ;  the  silent  congregate  system,  with  separate  cells 
when  finished.  The  Legislature  contracts  with  a  suitable  man  for  the 
profits  of  the  labor  of  prisoners,  male  and  female,  and  he  becomes 
the  Warden,  has  the  whole  control,  and  reports  to  the  Legisl^jtare. 
No  instruction  of  any  kind  provided,  except  a  moral  Instructor,  to 
devote  the  Sabbath  to  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners.  No  books,  except 
by  voluntary  contribution ;  stone  cutting  and  quarrying  the  chief  busi- 
ness. The  finest  quarries  I  ever  saw,  were  there ;  it  would  appear  that 
nature  had  formed  the  size  of  blocks  for  the  largest  columns,  and  slabs 
ready  to  be  taken  out,  of  almost  every  conceivable  size  and  thickness; 
the  cells,  floor,  sides  and  cover,  each  of  one  solid  stone  8  inches  thick. 

963  prisoners,  50  women,  2  insane,  no  provision  for  such.  Punish- 
ment, dark  cell,  lash  occasionally,  and  a  stock  of  manacles  are  kept;  72 
acres  of  land,  16  enclosed  with  a  wall  25  feet  high,  6  feet  thick ;  venti- 
lation good.  An  armory,  and  sentry  armed,  who  occupy  the  towers 
and  other  places,  which  we  find  in  all  the  Penitentiaries. 

After  hearing  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  here,  and  assured  of 
the  active  part  now  being  taken  by  the  Moral  Instructor,  in  order  to 
fcarry  the  whole  into  effect  as  speedily  as  may  be,  I  felt  satisfied  to  leave 
for  Jackson,  Michigan,  on  the  9  o'clock  train ;  lodged  at  cousin  Leeds, 
in  Michigan  City.     28th.  Arrived  at  2  o'clock,  put  up  at  the  Marion 
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House ;  called  on  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  and  Dr.  Backus,  Moses  A. 
McNorton  ;  the  Mayor  will  call  at  8  o'clock  to  aid  me  to-morrow ;  the 
Dr.,  also  offered  his  aid,  and  about  the  same  hour ;  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest  men  in  the  place ;  David  A.  Lockwood,  the  Sheriff,  was  in  poor 
health.  29th.  Was  taken  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Penitentiary,  stopped 
on  the  way,  at  Dr.  Backus',  who  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  for  2  P.  M. 
Visited  the  Penitentiary,  a  large  manufacturing  establishment ;  erected 
1838-9  ;  on  the  congregate  silent  system.  The  Governor  nominates 
an  Agent,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  salary  91,000,  who  has  the  charge 
of  all ;  built  to  accommodate  700,  with  separation  of  sexes ;  none 
allowed  to  associate  at  night  They  manufacture  wagons,  boots,  agri- 
cultural implements,  cabinet-work,  segars,  &c.,  contracted  for  by  manu- 
facturers with  the  Agent.  Tne  Chaplain  has  9550  per  annum,  who 
spends  the  Sabbath  and  two  other  days  there.  A  library  and  some 
literary  instruction  afforded ;  present  number  429,  females  26 — two- 
thirds  of  late  admissions  been  in  the  army—one  colored  insane  man  ; 
no  special  arrangement  for  such;  punishment  resorted  to,  ball  and 
chain,  shack  els,  flogging  and  dark  cell.  The  Jail  old  and  much  worn, 
the  steps  and  floors  so  much  so,  they  appear  rotten  and  unhealthy. 
Th^  County  Jail^  small  and  but  few  in  it;  been  erected  10  years,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sheriff,  will  accommodate  48,  number  now  five ;  one 
young  woman,  no  insane,  nor  special  provision  for  such ;  prisoners  as- 
sociate day  and  night,  sexes  separate;  no  employment,  no  books,  except 
by  benevolent  persons,  nor  instruction  of  any  kind ;  ventilation  poor. 

Being  informed  that  Detroit  sent  more  to  the  Penitentiary,  than  any 
other  City  or  County,  was  an  inducement  to  go  there.  At  the  2 
o'clock  meeting,  they  appointed  their  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  then  adjourned  for  one  week.  Got  through  in 
time  for  the  aflemoon  train  to  Detroit,  which  I  reached  in  the  early 
evening.     Stopped  at  a  temperance  Hotel — the  Franklin  House. 

30th.  Called  on  Edward  C.  Walker  and  Charles  A.  Kent  law  part- 
ners, who  aided  me;  gave  the  names  of  Dr.  Duffield,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
No.  90  Front  street;  J.  W.  Farell,  Vice  President  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Commission,  were  also  interested;  Seventh  day  being 
a  finish  up  day,  made  it  difficult  to  get  a  meeting.  J.  M.  Buckley,  the 
Methodist  minister,  consented  to  be  a  corresponding  member,  and  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Duffield,  who  would  give 
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notice  to  bis  young  men  at  the  close  of  service  to  indnoe  them  to  aid 
the  cause.  I  visited  the  House  of  Correction  which  made  me  feel  the 
degradation  which  our  city  is  subjected  to  by  being  behind  that  youth- 
ful State;  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  Michigan,  was  built  in  1861| 
and  additions  are  now  being  made ;  conducted  on  the  silent,  congre- 
gate system,  with  separate  cells  for  sleeping;  the  Mayor  nominates 
three  Inspectors,  who  are  confirmed  by  the  City  Council,  who  manage  it 
in  conjunction  with  him.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
and  fifty ;  at  present  two  hundred  and  ninety ;  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
women;  ten  colored;  the  sexes  separate;  they  have  a  Library  formed 
by  an  admission  fee  by  visitors ;  a  chaplain  two  evenings  in  the  week 
for  class  instruction.  Terms  of  sentence  vary  from  ten  days  to  five 
years ;  the  insane  are  removed  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum ;  a  physi- 
cian visits  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent;  salary  four  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  it  is  a  paying  Institution ;  had  a  surplus  income  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  last  year,  all  derived  from  chair  making  in  its  various  branches; 
women  are  employed  daily  from  the  city  to  aid,  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
supply  for  the  demand.  The  City  and  County  Jail  has  but  few  in- 
mates. Cause  ?  The  building  healthy  and  secure.  Detroit  City  and 
County  Jail  has  been  built  nine  years;  the  Sheriff  has  the  manage- 
ment, and  receives  forty-two  cents  per  day  for  board,  and  seventy-six 
cents  turnkey  fees,  each ;  conversation  is  forbid  from  eight  P.  M.  till 
six  A.  M. ;  no  employment  nor  instruction  except  by  the  chaplain,  who 
officiates  on  the  Sabbath,  and  furnishes  books  from  private  sources. 
The  insane  are  sent  to  the  State  Asylum ;  their  punishment  is  close 
confinement ;  am  about  to  finish  as  severe  a  day's  labor  as  need  be,  by 
taking  steamer  for  Cleaveland,  at  eight  this  evening.  Had  a  delight- 
ful passage  down  the  Detroit  river;  it  has  strong  current;  it  was  said 
to  be  four  miles  an  hour;  width  similar  to  the  Delaware,  with  a  town 
on  the  Canadian  side  corresponding  with  Camden,  New  Jersey.  The 
Lake  Erie  navigation  by  moonlight  had  its  attractions ;  the  shipping 
and  steamers  spread  out  upon  its  broad,  and  at  that  time  placid  waters, 
yet  sorrowful  evidence  presented  of  the  effects  of  its  swelling  rage  but 
a  few  days  before,  when  many  of  the  storm-driven  vessels  were  cast  on 
the  shore,  and  lives  lost,  male  and  female,  within  hearing  distance  of 
the  citizens;  they  are  about  to  form  a  Life-boat  Company. 

Seventh  month  1st.  Seven  A.  M.,  arrived  in  their  goodly  city; 
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visited  the  City  and  County  Jails.  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  Cuyahoga 
County  Jail  has  heen  built  fourteen  years,  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  prisoners ;  the  Sheriff  gets  three  dollars  and  a  half  per 
week  for  their  board,  one  dollar  and  a  Lalf  turnkey  fee,  for  each ;  the 
supplies  of  bedding,  &c.,  are  from  the  County ;  no  employment ;  one 
insane ;  present  number  of  prisoners,  twenty-five ;  more  than  half  had 
been  in  the  army ;  sexes  separate ;  a  physician  paid  by  the  (^ounty ; 
the  City  Jail  they  profess  to  empty  every  day,  it  should  be  every  night ; 
not  even  straw  to  lie  on ;  an  appointed  meeting  in  the  evening  by  a 
travelling  minister,  Joseph  Stanley.  I  omitted  to  say  in  its  place,  that 
after  the  close  of  the  morning  meeting,  J.  Farmer,  informed  the  com- 
pany of  my  business ;  they  gave  it  full  approval,  and  named  Asa  C. 
Tuttle,  box  2162,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  corresponding  member;  he  is  a 
minister  among  them.  2d.  Took  oars  for  Pittsburgh ;  arrived  in  early 
evening,  too  tired  to  make  calls.  3d.  Called  at  the  house  of  John 
Douglass,  D.D.,  who  had  gone  to  Philadelphia;  then  on  Dr.  Ray,  who 
accompanied  me  to  see  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  They  were  impressed 
with  the  need  of  an  association  to  aid  the  prisoners  of  that  place;  we 
called  on  William  Frew,  who  gave  me  the  following  report : 

Jeremiah  Willits,  Esq.  Fittshurghf  July  3c?,  1866. 

Dear  Sir — On  behalf  of  the  friends  of  your  Prison  Discipline  Society 
in  this  community,  I  would  respectfully  report : 

That  during  the  past  year  we  have  been  quietly  preparing  the  way 
for  an  organization,  auxiliary  to  your  Society;  and  propose  to  hold  our 
first  meeting  during  the  coming  week,  of  which  we  will  duly  advise 
you.  In  the  mean  time  some  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
our  County  Prison:  A  chaplain  has  been  secured  who  conducts 
religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  visits  the  prisoners  in  and  out  of 
prison,  and  whose  duties  will  be  similar  to  that  of  your  Prison  Agent. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  being  made  and  Commissioners  appointed 
to  erect  an  extensive  Workhouse  an  Inebriate  Asylum  by  the  County 
of  Alleghany ;  after  which;  we  can  correct  the  abuses  which  prevail  at 
present  in  some  of  our  local  prisons. 

Yours,  &c  ,     WILLIAM  FREW,     Cor.  Mem,, 

I  visited  the  Jail  and  Penitentiary.  The  management  of  the  Jail 
is  improved  by  the  present  Keeper,  but  very  crowded;  5  or  6  in  a 
small  cell.  Number  113.  Women  15.  It  is  thought  that  three-quarters 
of  the  admissions  since  the  war  closed,  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy, 
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mostly  jouDg  men.     The  number  has  increased  since  1864-5  from 
204  to  331  at  present  in  the  Penitentiary. 

4th.  A  tiresome  ride  to  Harrisburg.  A  sultry  evening  and  explo- 
sion of  fire  works  did  not  lesson  the  disorder  of  my  stomach  and  bowels 
that  night.  5th.  Called  on  John  Weir,  at  the  Harrisburg  Bank,  aDd 
William  Buehler,  Walnut  Street  Insurance  Company,  members  of  their 
Auxiliary  Prison  Society.  They  said  there  was  a  jealousy  existed  be- 
tween the  Prison  Inspectors, which  had  prevented  their  acting  as  visitors; 
that  the  Keeper  also  was  somewhat  unyielding.  I  had  visited  the 
Jail,  and  conversed  with  the  Keeper;  found  him  exacting,  until  I 
showed  him  the  Governor's  letter,  when  he  conversed  sensibly ;  thought 
there  would  be  a  benefit  in  having  judicious  visitors,  of  mature  age 
and  experience,  unlike  those  who  had  formerly  visited  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  who  rushed  in  with  apparent  strife  to 
obtain  the  first  cell. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  circular  letter  be  sent  to  the  corresponding 
members  of  every  County,  informing  them  of  the  cause  of  the  present 
move,  and  request  their  aid,  with  which  I  approved. 

Harrisburg  Jail  is  over  crowded.  The  separate  system,  and  no 
work ;  religious  instruction  every  Sabbath  morn ;  books  furnished  by 
Christian  Association ;  no  other  teaching.  Keeper  gets  22  cents  per 
day  for  boarding  them.  There  are  70  inmates — 16  women.  About 
three-quarters  recent  admissions  have  been  in  the  army. 

Stopped  at  Lancaster.  The  Jail  is  on  the  separate  system ;  a  Board 
of  Inspectors,  elected  by  the  people,  employ  a  Keeper,  &c. ;  pay  him 
25  cents  a  day  for  board,  and  a  salary  of  $700,  with  house  accommo 
dations  for  family.  A  Moral  Instructor,  to  visit  twice  a  week,  and 
Sabbath  teaching  every  other  week.  There  are  80  cells  and  80 
prisoners — 11  women,  1  colored.  Employed  in  weaving,  knitting, 
basket  and  shoe  making,  segars,  brooms,  &c.  The  untried  have  em- 
ployment, if  they  choose.  One  insane  colored  man ;  no  special  arrange- 
ment lor  treating  such.  Punishment,  low  diet,  ball  and  chain.  The 
impression  with  me  is,  that  the  number  who  have  been  in  the  army, 
in  every  place  I  have  visited,  will  nearly  average  75  per  cent.  Of 
recent  admissions,  mostly  first  convictions. 

I  think  the  foregoing  will  open  a  field  for  reflection  which  may  be 
more  profitable  to  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  subject,  than  any 
comments  which  I  may  make. 


CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS 


OF  THE 


PRISON    SOCIETY. 


Atlee,  JohD  L.,  M.  D.,         •        -        •        >  Lanoaster. 

AlIisoD;  William  J., Bnrliiigton,  N.  J. 

Brodhead,  William^ Milton. 

BrowD,  Kapelas, Warren. 

Bent,  Rey.  Sylvester, Beaver. 

Benedict,  A.  W., Huntingdon. 

Baker,  John  A.,  -        *        -        *        •        -  Bloomfield. 

Bnrnett,  R.  W. Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bulkley,  W.  H. Louisville,  Ky. 

Buckley,  Rev.  M. Detroit,  Michigan. 

Gonyngham,  John  M.,  -        -         -        -  Wilkesbarre. 

Carpenter,  Thomas, New  Jersey. 

Curtin,  Andrew,  G., Harrisburg. 

Crozer,  John  P., Chester,  Pa. 

Clark,  Samuel  D ,        -        •         -        -  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Calvin,  Samuel, Hollidaysburg. 

Curwen,  John,  M.  D.,  ....  Harrisburg. 

Diz,  Miss  D.  L., 

Davis,  William,  -' Stroudsburg 

Drinker,  Henry, Montrose. 

Donalson,  John  F., " 

Derrickson,  David, Meadville. 

Douglass,  John,  D.  D.,        -  •        -  Pittsburgh. 

Dennis,  Jonathan,       -  ...  Washington,  D.  0. 
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Eohroid,  Henry, Muncey,  Pa. 

Eaton,  S.  M.y Franklio. 

Elder,  Cyrus  W., Lewistown. 

Frew,  William, Pittsburgh. 

Findlay,  John  P., Mercer  Co. 

Foster,  Henry  D Oreensburg. 

Fenton,  John,     -        .    ■     .         .         .         .  Johnstown. 

Graham,  Rev.  S.  Y.,  -        -        -        -        -  Somerset,  Pa. 

Gibson,  M.,        - Northumberland. 

Green,  8.  Miles, Huntingdon. 

Hall,  John,  D.  D., Trenton,  N.  J. 

Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G.,         ....  l^oston. 

Hayes,  A.  L ,     -        -        -         -         -         -  Lancaster. 

Holliday,  H.  S., Brook ville 

Howe,  Johp  W, Meadville. 

Harrington,  George  D.,        -         -        -         -  Columbus,  Ohio 

Harper,  Colonel  J.  P ,  -         -        -         -  Indianapolis,  lod. 

Ives,  Timothy, Coudersport. 

Jones,  Morris  C, Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Jones,  J.  Pringle, Reading. 

Jorney,  John, Honesdale. 

JesBup,  William  H., Montrose. 

Johnson,  Samnel  P.,    -         -         -         -         -  Warren. 

Janney,  Richard  M. Baltimore,  Md. 

Knight,  Dubre^, Wilmington,  Del. 

Kughns,  Joseph, Greensburg. 

Lucas,  Charles,    ..•-..  Paris. 

Lesley,  James,     -         -        -        •»        -        ,-  Philadelphia. 

Leiber,  Francis,  D.  C.  L.,     -        -        -        -  New  York. 

Lott,  Charles, Lottsville,  Pa. 
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r,  Henry  G., Lanoaster. 

R.  S., UniontowD. 

I,  Samuel, Bellefoote. 

e,  Robert, TunkhaDDOch. 

son,  William  C., Milton. 

rope,  Samuel  G.,  D.  D. ,  -        -        -         -  Joliet  Illinois. 

!lurc,  Alexander  A ,  ....  Chambersburg. 

tfjomery,  Rev.  James,       ....  Clarion  Co. 

Innally,  J.  B.,  .....  Clearfield, 

lurtrie,  R.  A ,  -        -         -         -      .  -  Hollidaysburg. 

n,  John  S., Coudersport. 

;er,  Ulysses, Towanda. 

*"oy>  Bonneville  do.,       -        -        -        -  Paris. 

rhout,  Peter  M., Tunkhannocb. 

itead,  A.  6., Coudersport. 

on,  Joseph, Catawissa. 

Jon,  John  J., Harrisburg. 

ins,  Abraham  R., Chester. 

liman,  Francis,        -  -         -  Honesdale. 

2roy,  Thomas, New  Castle,  Pa. 

ins,  Cyrus  L., Johnstown. 

jrson,  John  S., Mifflintown. 

ell,  Zenos  H.,  -         -         -         -         .  Honesdale. 

on,  Jaines  S., Beaver. 

,  Edmund  S.,  -         -         -  -  Mifflintown. 

le,  Rev.  M., Bloomfield. 

ell,  Benjamin  S., Towanda. 

nhouse.  A.,  D.  D., Wilmington,  Del. 

ler,  Charles  S., Boston. 

il,  Robert, Glasgow. 

man,  Alfred  H.,       -         -  -         -  Milford. 

cer,  S.  S., Erie. 
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Suttuii,  John, 
Stewart,  William  M., 
Stewart,  S.  Sewell, 
Skiuuer,  Rev.  U.  C. 
Stute,  Samuel, 
Sullivan,  John  W., 


Indiana. 


Huntingdon, 
Michigan  Citj,  Ind. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Jefferson,  Indiana. 


Tuttle,  Asa  C. 
Varrentrapp,  George,  M.  D. 


Cleaveland,  Ohio. 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 


Willettfi,  George,  - 
W^illettfl,  Jeremiah,  Jr., 
Wines,  Rev.  E.  C,  D.  D., 
Woodward,  Warren  J.,  - 
Walton,  Sydenham,  M.  D., 
White,  R.  G., 
Walker,  John  II.,  - 
AVingate,  J.  D..  M.  1).,  - 
Woods,  David  W., 
Wier,  John  A., 


Catawissa. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
New  York. 
Reading. 
Stroudsburg. 
Erie. 

Rellefonte. 

Lewistown. 

Harrisburg. 


Young,  Rev.  Royjil, 


Butler. 
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